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AN    OUTLINE    OF 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  founded,  in  pursuance  of 
a  recommendation  of  tlie  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1834  ;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bearing 
on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modern  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially'  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also, 
to  form  a  Statistical  Library'  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  iaception  has  steadily  progressed.  It  now 
possesses  a  valuable  Library  and  a  Reading  Room;  ordinary  meet- 
ings are  held  monthly  from  November  to  Jime,  which  are  well 
attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation :  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  are,  with  an  abstract 
of  the  discussions  thereon,  published  in  its  Journal^  which  now 
consists  of  43  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a  valuable  library 
of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically^  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  or  issued  separately  ; 
the  latest  instance  being  the  institution  of  the  "  Howard  Medal " 
Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  nmnbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members,  forming  together  a  bod}^,  at  the  present  time, 
of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Guineas.,  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Annual  Subscriptions 
by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  Quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  open  daily, 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  Papers  are  read  and  discussed,  are 
marked  in  the  Calendar  above  by  Black  Figures. 

The  Chair  'imll  be  taken  at  7  "45  /.  m. ,  precisely. 
Visitors  may  attend  the  Ordinary  Meetings  on  the  introduction  of  a  Fellow. 


THE    ANNIVERSARY    MEETING 

Will  bk  held  on  the  28th  June.   iSSi,  ai'  4  p.m. 
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MONTHLY    meetings-Session  1880-81 

held  on  the 
Thikd  Tuesday  in  the  Months  of  November — June. 

{Excepting  April.) 


Tuesday,  Nov.  16. 

„         Dec.  21. 

„         Jan.  18. 

Feb.  15. 


Tuesday,  March  15. 

„         April     12, 

May      17. 

„         Juue     21. 


The  Council  have  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  course 
of  the  Session  the  following  Papers  will,  among  others, 
be  communicated  to  the  Society  : — 

The  President's   Inaugural   Address.      By  James  Caird,  Esq 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

"Note  on  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
By  Dr.  P.  J.  Mouat,  F.R.C.S. 

"  The  Growth  of  the  Human  Body."    By  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq. 

"  The  Methods  of  Electing  Representatives."  By  Henry  R. 
Droop,  Esq. 

"  The  Influence  of  Expenditure  on  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Country."     By  Wm.  Hoyle,  Esq. 

"The  Question  of  the  Reduction  of  the  Present  Postal  Tele- 
graph Tariff."     By  R.  Price  Williajms,  Esq.,  C.E. 

"  The  Method  of  Statistics."     By  Wynnard  Hooper,  Esq. 

"  The  Comparative  Taxation  of  the  Principal  European  Countries." 
By  Robert  Giffen,  Esq. 

"  The  Relative  Mortality  of  Large  and  Small  Hospitals ;  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  considered."  By  H.  C.  Bur- 
dett,  Esq. 

"  The  Histoxy  and  Statistics  of  the  Irish  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Tribunal  with  similar  Juris- 
diction in  England."  By  R.  Denny  Urlin,  Esq.  (lately 
Examiner  under  "  The  Landed  Estates  Act — Ireland  "). 

"  On  the  Development  of  the  Hill  Regions  of  India."  By  Hyde 
Clarke,  Esq. 

"  A  Statistical  Chronology  of  the  Plagues  and  Pestilences  of  the 
World."    By  C.  Walford,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


HOWARD  MEDAL. 


The  following  is  the  title  of  the  Essay  to  which  the  Medal  will 
be  awarded  iu  November,  1881.  The  Essays  to  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  30th  June,  1881. 

•'  On  the  Jail  Fever,  from  the  earliest  Black  Assize  to  the  last 
''  recorded  outbreak  in  recent  times" 

The  Council  have  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  £20  to  the  writer 
who  may  gain  the  " Howard  Medal"  in  November,  1881. 

(The  Medal  is  of  hrome^  having  on   one   side  a  portrait  of  John 
Howard,  on  the  other  a  ivheatsheaf  loith  suitable  inscription.) 

The  following  are  the  princij^al  conditions : — 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author ;  such  letter  not  to  be  opened,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  successful  Essay. 

No  Essay  to  exceed  in  length  150  pages  (8vo.)  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  successful  Essay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society  ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  publishing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appearance  in  any  separate  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  publication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Prize. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Amiual  Address,  at  the 
ordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  also  re-announce  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
providing  the  Essay  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  Prize,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  sufficient  standard  of  merit ;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  language 
of  figiu-es  and  tables  ;  and  distinct  references  should  be  made  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  exphuiatious  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  King's  College 
Entrance,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


LIST  OF  THE  FORMER 


OF   THE 

STATISTICAL    SOCIETY, 

From    its    Foundation^    on    I5th    March^    1834. 


1840-61 — His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Consort,  K.G. 


1834-36 

1836-38 
1838-40 
1840-42 

1842-43 
1843-45 

1845-47 
1847-49 
1849-51 
1851-53 
1853-55 
1855-57 
1857-59 

1859-61 

1861-63 

1863-65 
1865-67 
1867-69 
1869-71 
1871-73 
1873-75 
1875-77 
1877-79 
1879-80 


The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P. 
(now  Earl  of  Harrowby.) 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Ashley,  M.P. 
(now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Monteagle. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Overstone. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  K.G.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 
(now  Earl  of  Derby.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  John  Rnssell,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
(afterwards  Earl  Russell.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.B. 
(afterwards  Lord  Hampton.) 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Houghton. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

W.  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

WiUiam  A.  Guy,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 

Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


Those  marked  thus  *  have  compounded  for  their  Annual  Subscriptions. 
The  names  of  Members  of  Council  are  printed  in  Small  Capitals. 


Year  of 

Election. 

1878 


1S76 
1870 
1862 
1869 
L879 
1867 
1873 
1880 
1876 
1879 
1841 
1876 
1847 
1872 
1876 
1875 


Abdur  Eahinan,  Moulvie  Syud,  F.E.C.S.  {Barrister-at-Laio), 

42,  TaltolJali-lane,  Calcutta,  India. 
Abrahams,  Israel,  E.E.Gr.S., 

56,  Bussell-sq^iiare,  W.O. 
Absolou,  Eugene, 

12,  Wellington-square,  Xing's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Acland,  Henry  Wentworth,  ]\I.D.,  1\E.S., 

Oxford. 
Acland,  Sn-  Thomas  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.E.S., 

Sjyrydoncote,  Exeter  ;    and  Athen<sum  Club,  S.  W 
Adam,  Eobert  (Citj/  Chamherlain), 

City  Chambers,  Edinburgh. 
Addison,  John, 

6,  Eelahay-stieet,  Great  George-street,  S.W. 
*Airlie,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.T., 

36,  Chesham-place,  S.W. 
Aitchison,  David, 

5,  Pembridge-sqitare,  W. 
Aitchison,  William  John, 

2,  Princes-street,  E.C. 
Akers-Douglas,  Aretas,  M.P.,  J. P., 

Chilston  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Aldam,AVilliam,E.E.S., 

FricTcley  Sail,  Doncaster. 
Aldwinckle,  Thomas  Williams, 

7,  East  India-avenue,  Leadenhall-street,  E.G. 
Alexander,  George  William, 

The  Willoivs,  Church-street,  Stoke  Nemngton,  N. 
Alexander,  Eobert  Henry, 

24,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Allen,  John  T.  E., 

North  Bailey y  Durham. 
Allen,  Joseph, 

St.  JMildred's  House,  Poultry,  E.G. 


LIST    OF    P'ELLOWS. 


Allen,  Joseph,  {West  Riding  Chambers), 

21,  TVaterhouse-street,  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
Anderson,  A.  F., 

131,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool. 
Anderson,  Edward  C,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Tow-Law,  Darlington. 
Anderson,  Sir  James,  I'.R.G.vS.,  F.G.S., 

m.  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Angus,  li.  B., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
*Ansell,  Charles,  F.li.S., 

92,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
*Arcliibald,  AVilliam  Frederick  A.,  M.A., 

3,  Amer sham-road,  Putney,  S.  TV. 
Atkinson,  George  W., 

1,  Peqent-street,  Barnsleg. 
Avery,  Thomas, 

Church-road,  Edghaston,  Birmingham. 
Axon,  AVilliam  E.  A., 

Bank  Cottage,  Patricroft,  Manchester. 


*Babbage,  Major-General  Henry  P., 

Bainton  ILouse,  Bromley,  Kent. 
*Backliouse,  Edmund, 

Middleton  Lodge,  Richmond,  York.;  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
Baddeley,  Samuel, 

Freeland's-road,  Bromleif,  Kent. 
Baden- Powell,  George  S.,  M.A.,  F.E.A.S., 

8,  St.  George'' s-pl ace,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.  W. 
Bailet,  Aethue  HrxcHEsoN,  F.l.A,, 

7,  Royal  Exchange,  E.G. 
Baines,  Sir  Edw^ard, 

St.  Ann's-hill,  Burlei/,  Leeds. 
Baker,  W.  Mills, 

Stoke  Bishop,  near  Bristol. 
Balfour,  Arthur  James,  M.P., 

4,  Carlton -gardens,  S.W. 
Balfour,  Cecil  Charles, 

7,  Park-square,  Regent'' s-park,  N.W. 
Balfour,  General  Sir  George,  M.P.,  D.L.,  K.C.B., 

6,  Cleveland-gardens,  Bayswater,  TV. 
Balfour,  Jabez  Spencer,  M.P., 

20,  Budge-row,  Gannon-street,  E.G. 
Balfoue,  Thomas  Geaham,  M.D.,  F.K..S., 

Goombe  Lodge,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W. 
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Election 

1879 


Bamber,  Edward  Pisher,  C.E., 

G7,  Shafteshury-road,  Ravenscourt-parh,  W. 
Bampton,  James, 

13,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.  W. 
Barbour,  William  B., 

196,  Haverstoch-Jdll,  N.W. 
Barham,  Francis  F,, 

Bank  of  Enqland,  Birnmigham. 
*Baring,  Tliomas  Charles,  ]\LP., 

Hifjh  Beach,  Lotigliton. 
Barr,  John  Coleman,  L.K.C.  P*, 

Cranmore  Villas,  AldersTiot. 
Barry,  Eraucis  Tress, 

St.  Leonardos-hill,  Windsor. 
Barry,  Frederick  W.,  ]M.D.  {Sanitary  Commissioner)., 

Nicosea,  Cyprus. 
Bass,  Michael  Arthur,  M.P., 

101,  Baton-square,  S.W.;  Bangemore,  Burton-on-Trenf . 
Bass,  Michael  Thomas,  M.P., 

101,  Baton-square,  S.W.;  Bangemore,  Burton-on-Trent, 
Bate,  George, 

10,  City-road,  B.C. 
Bateman,  a.  E,, 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Battye,  Richard  Fawcett,  M.R  C.P., 

123,  St.  George' s-road,  S.W. 
Baxter,  Robert, 

5  and  6,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Bayfield,  Arthur, 

32,  Temple-row,  Birmingham. 
*Baynes,  Alfred  Henry,  F.R.G-.S., 

19,  Castle-street,  Holhorn,  B.C. 
Baynes,  William  Wilberforce,  F.I.A., 

32,  Moorgate-street,  E.G. 
Beadel,  William  J,, 

Springjield  Lyons,  Chelmsford. 
*Beardsall,  Francis  E.  M., 

64,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
*Beauchamp,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl, 

13,  Belgrave-square,  S.  W. 
Beaufort,  William  Morris,  F.R.A.S.,F.R.G.S.,  &c., 

18,  Biccadilly,  W. 
Beddell,  Charles, 

5,  Lothhury,  B.C. 
Beddoe,  John,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

2,  Lansdowne-place,  Clifton. 
Bedford,  His  Grace,  th«  Duke  of, 

Wohurn  Abbey,  Oakley,  Bedford. 
Beggs,  Thomas, 

Hazeldene,  Shortlands,  Bent. 
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Bell,  Isaac  Lowthian,  J.  P., 

Rounton  Granqe,  Northallerton,  YorTc,  N.R. 
Bellew,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

Barmeath,  Dunleer,  Ireland. 
*Beresford-Hope,  The  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

1,  Connauglit-place,  W. 
Bevan,  George  Phillips,  F.Gr.S., 

Uplands,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Bevan,  Thomas, 

Stone  Park,  near  Dartford,  Kent. 
*Beverley,  Henry, 

27,  Theatre-road,  Calcutta. 
*Biekford-Smitli,  W.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  &c., 

Trevarno.,  Ilelston,  Cornwall. 
Bikelas,  Demetrius, 

Athens,  Greece. 
Bishop,  Greorge  Houlton,  M.E.C.S., 

Westhourne  Green,  Harrow  road,  W. 
Boddy,  Evan  Marlett,  L.E.C.P.,  {Lifford  House,  Dartford), 

111,  Camberwell-i'oad,  S.E. 
Bogie,  James, 

5,  Spence-street,  Newincjton,  Edinlurgh. 
Bolin,  Henry  George,  F.E.A.S.,  F.  L.S., 

18,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.;  Twickenham. 
Bolam,  Harry  George, 

Little  Ingestre,  Stafford. 
Bolton,  Joseph  C,  M.P.', 

Carhrook^  Larlert,  Stirlingshire. 
Borchardt,  Louis,  M.D., 

Sicinton  House,  Falloir field.,  Manchester. 
Bordman,  Thomas  Joseph  Clarence  Linden, 

Victoria  House,  Trinity-street,  Southwark,  E.G. 
Borthwick,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

Ravenstone,  Whithorn,  N.B. 
BouRKE,  Stephen, 

H.M.  Custom  House,  U.  C. ;  Abherley,  Wallington, Surrey. 
Boutcher,  Emanuel, 

12,  Oxford-square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Bovill,  William  John,  Q.C., 

32,  James-street,  Buckingham-gate,  S.  W. 
Bowen,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  'England,  Burlington-gardens,  W. 
Bowley,  Edwin, 

Burnt  Ash-hill,  Lee,  Kent. 
Bowser,  Wilfred  Arthur, 

72,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C., 
Beabrook,  Edward  William,  F.S.A.,  M.E.S.L., 

28,  Abingdon-street,  S.W. 
Braby,  James,  J. P., 

Maybanks,  Rudgwick,  Sussex. 
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1880 

1857 

1880 
1879 

1874 

1877 


Bramley-Moore,  John,  D.L., 

GerrarcVs-cross,  BucJcs. 
Brand,  The  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Bouverie  William,  M.P., 

Sj^eaJcer's  Court,  House  of  Commons,  8.W. 
Bkasset,  Thohas,  M.P.,  {Honorary  Vice-Pi-e&ident), 

4,  Gi'eat  George-street,  S.  W.;  and  24,  Park-lane,  W. 
*Braye,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord, 

40,  Lou-er  Grosvenor-street ;  Stanford  Hall,  Rugbu. 
Brodhurst,  Bernard  Edward,  E.E.C.S., 

20,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Broom,  Andrew, 

104,  Grove-lane,  Camierwell. 
Brown,  Alexander  Hargreaves,  M.P., 

12,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W. 
Brown,  James  Bryce,  F.E.Gr.S., 

90,  Cannon-streer,  m.C. ;  and  Bromley,  Kent. 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  E.I.xl., 

11,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Bruton,  Leonard, 

>S'^.  Stephen's  Buildings,  Bristol. 
Bunce,  John  Thackray, 

Longicorth,  Priory-road,  JUdgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Burdett,  Henry  Charles, 

Seamen's  Bosjntal  Greemcich,  S.JE. 
*Burdett-Coutts,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Stratton-street,  JV.;  and  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  iV. 
Burns,  The  Eev.  Dawson,  M.A., 

52,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
Burr,  AA^illiam, 

42,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Burrell,  Alexander. 

Burt,  Frederick,  E.E.G.S., 

Woodstock,  Crouch  End,  N. 


Caine,  William  S.,  M.P., 

1,  Ihe  Terrace,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
Caied,  James,  C.B.,  F.E.S.,  (President), 

8,    Queens-gate-gardens,  South  Kensington,   S.W. ; 
Cassencary,  Crettoicn,  K.B. 
Caird,  Eobert  Henryson, 

6,  Petersham-terrace,  S.  W. 
Campbell,  Lord  Colin,  M.P., 

Argyll  Lodge,  Kensington,  W.,  and  Inverary  Castle. 
Campbell,  Sir  Geokge,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,D.C.L., 

13,  Con  nc  all -gar  dens ,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Campbell,  George  Lamb, 

Market-street,  Wigan. 
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Campbell-Colquhoun,  ~Rev.  John  Ersldne, 

Cliartwell,  Westerham,  Kent. 
Cape,  Geoi'se  A., 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
*CarilloQ,  J.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  E.E.a.S., 

Wormliill,  Buxton. 
Carnac,  Harry  Eivett-, 

Calcutta,  Bengal,  India. 
Carphin,  James  Rhiud,  C.A., 

137,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Carter,  E,  Harold, 

33,  IVaterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Carter,  John  Bonham, 

25,  Ashley -place,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Casley,  Ee(?inald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Nortligate-street,  Ipswich. 
Castle,  Robert, 

18,  Merton-street,  Oxford. 
Chadwick,  David, 

The  Poplars,  Heme  Hillj  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B.. 

Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  Mortlahe,  S.  \V. 
Chadwick,  John  Oldfield,  E.R.G.S., 

2,  Moor  gate-street,  E.C. 
Challen,  George  Caleb, 

St.  Mildreds  House,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Chamberlain,  The  Right  Honourable  Joseph,  IM.P., 

72,  Prince'' s  Gate,  S.W. 
Charlesworth,  Frederic, 

Widmore,  Bromleif,  Kent. 
Charlton,  AV.  H., 

Hesleyside,  near  Hexham,  Northumberland, 
'Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanbrur/h  Park,  BlacTcheath,  S.E. 
Child,  Robert  Carlyle, 

Chisholm,  David,  F.I.A., 

64,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh 
Christie,  Chancellor  Richard  Copley,  M.A. 

2,  St.  James' s-square,  Manchester. 
Chubb,  Hammond,  B.A.,  {Secretary) , 

Bicklei/,  Kent. 
Clapham,  Crochley,  L.R.C.P., 

Muriel  House,  Peak  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

Mickleham  Hall,  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 
Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart., 

TiUypronie,  Tarland,  Aberdeen. 
1871     Clarke,  Ebenezer,jun., 

52,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
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Tear  of 
ElectioD, 

1880 


1877 

1876 

1856 

1869 

1850 

1853 

1877 

1873 

1877 

1838 

1859 

1870 

1874 

1877 

1874 

1867 

1878 

1879 

1879 

1874 

1879 

1843 

1874 

1873 


Clarke,  Frederick  Nevill. 

Eccleslourne,  Thicket-road,  Upper  Korioood,  S.E. 
*Clarke,  Henry,  L.E.C.P., 

HM.  Prison,  Wakefield,  Tories. 
Clarke,  Henry  Harcourt  Hyde, 

32,  St.  'George' s-square,  S.W. 
*Claee;e,  Htiie,  {Vice-President), 
32,  ^S*^.  George' s-sqiiare,  S.  W. 
Clegliorn,  Jobn, 

3,  Sprincj-qardens,  S.W. 
*Clevelaud,  His  Grace  tlie  Duke  of,  E.G., 
17,  St.  James' s-sqiiare,  S.  W. 
Clireliugh,  William  Paliu,  F.I.A., 
158,  Leadenhall-street,  E.G. 
Cobb,  B.  Francis, 

79,  CornMl,  E.G. 
Cockle,  Captain  George,  F.R.G.S., 

9,  Bolton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Cohen,  Lionel  Lens, 

9,  Hyde  Park-Terrace,  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  Tbomas  Edward,  Bart.,  M.P., 

14,  South-street,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I.A., 

39,  Throf/morton-street,  E.G. 
Ceilings,  Jesse,  M.P.,  J.P.,  &c.. 

TheWoodJands,  U  eUington-road,Edglaston, Birmingham. 
Collins,  Eugene,  M.P., 

38,  Porchester-terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Collins,  J.  "Wright,  J. P.  {Colonial  Treasurer), 

Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
CoUinson,  John,  F.E.G.S., 

13,  Palace-gate,  TV. 
Colman,  Jeremiah  James,  M.P., 

Garroio  House,  Norwich. 
Colomb,  Captain  J.C.E.,  EM. A.,  J.P., 

Eronmr/uitinae,  Kcmnare,  Kerry. 
Cooke,  H.  Eibtou, 

27,  Pen  church-street.,  E.G. 
Cooke,  Isaac  B., 

19,  Broivn' s-huil dings,  Liverpool. 
*Cookson,  Faithful,  F.E.G.S., 

35,  Grand  Parade,  Brighton. 
Cooper,  William  John, 

7,  Westminster-chamhers,  Victoria-street,  S.TV. 
*Copperthwaite,  AVilliam  Charles, 
Neio  Malton,  Yorkshire. 
Corbett,  John, 

6a,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.E.G.S.,^ 
39,  Lomhard-strcet,  E.G. 
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Cornish,  William  Eobert,  F.E.C.S.  {Surgeon  Major), 

Sanitary  Commissioner,  Madras. 
Courtney,  Leonard  Henry,  M.A.,  M.P., 

15,  Queen  Aims'' s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Cowper,  The  Hon.  Henry  Frederick,  M.P., 

4,  ^S*^.  James' s-square,  S.W. 
Cox,  William  John, 

53,  Arthur-road,  Sornsey-road,  N. 
Craig,  William  Young,  M.P., 

Falace  Chambers,  St.  Steplien's,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Cbaigie,  Major  Pateick  George,  {21,  Arundel-street,W.C.), 

Hartley  House,  Lower  Heath,  Hampstead,  N.  IV, 
Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Crellin,  Philip, 

33,  Cha7icery-lane,  W.C. 
Crewdson,  Ernest, 

5,  Norfolk-street,  Manchester. 
Crickmav,  Herbert  John, 

BmxTc  of  England,  E.C. 
Crisford,  George  S.,  P.I. A., 

West  of  England  Insurance  Company,  Exeter. 
*Crompton-Eoberts,  Charles  H. 

16,  Belgrave-square,  S.  W. 
Crosse,  John  Burton  St.  Croix,  F.E.C.S., 

Boyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
Crossman,  James  H.,  J. P., 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar-square,  S.W. 
Crothers,  Eobert,  IM.D./M.E.C.P., 

2,  Warrior-square-terrace,  St.  Leonard'' s-on- Sea. 
Crowe,  William  Eussell, 

Stanley  House,  Carslialton,  Surrey, 
Cunningham,  Charles  L.,  M.E.C.S.,  &c. 

Cunningham,  David,  C.E., 

Works'  Office,  Harbour-chambers,  Dundee. 
Curtis,  Eobert  Leabon, 

15  and  16,  Blomfield-street,  E.G. 
Cutcliife,  George,  F.I.A., 

13,  St.  James' s-square,  S.W. 
Czarnikow,  Caesar, 

Mitcham,  Surrey. 


Dalyell,  The  Hon.  Eobert  Anstruther,  C.S.I., 
India  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Danson,  .John  Towns, 

Woodland  Crag,  Grasmere. 

Danvers,  Frederick  Charles, 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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Year  of 
Eeclion. 

1S73 


1869 
1874 

1878 
1855 
1873 
1876 
1880 
1879 
1873 
1877 
1873 
1S73 
1855 

1877 
1877 
1866 
1873 
1876 
1877 
L875 
1878 
1875 
1872 


Dais'vees,  Jfland, 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.  TV. 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

65,  fFesf  Beqent-street,  Glasgow. 
Davies,  William  Henry, 

51,  Tregunter-road,  S.  W. 
Davis,  James, 

32,  VillierS'Street,  Cliaring-cross,  S.W. 
*Dawbarn,  AVilliam, 

Elmswood  Sail,  Aighurth,  Liverpool. 
Dawson,  James  Thomas, 

79,  CoruMll,  E.G. 
Day,  William  Ansell, 

Li/ndhurst  House,  Hendon,  N.W. 
Debenliam,  Frank, 

26,  Tipper  Hamilton-place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
*De  Ferrieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois,  M.P.,  J. P. 

Bay's-hill  House,  Cheltenliam. 
Delahunty,  James, 

2,  Savile-roic,  W. 
Deloitte,  "William  Welch, 

4,  Lothhury,  E.G. 
Dent,  Clinton  Thomas,  F.E  C.S. 

29,  Ghesliam-street,  S.W. 
Dent,  Edward, 

Fernacres,  Fulmer,  near  Sloiiqli,  Bucks. 
*Derby,  The  Right  IIonourable  the  Earl  of,  P.C,  F.E.S., 
{^Honorary  Vice-Bresident), 

23,  St.  James's-sqiiare;  and Knoicsley ,Frescot , Lancashire. 
Dever,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  E.G. 
De  Worms,  Baron  Henry,  M.P.,  F.R.A.S., 

H2,  Albany,  Ficcadilly,  W. 
^^Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  LL.M., 

76,  Sloane-street,  S.  W. 
Dixon,  George, 

The  Dales,  Edghaston,  Birmingham. 
Dowden,  Major  Thoinas  Freeman,  K.E., 

71,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
Downs,  Henry, 

Manor  House,  Basingstoke. 
Doxsey,  Kev.  Isaac, 

The  Grove,  Gamherwell,  S.E. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  C.  E., 

O'Brien  Villa,  21,  North-road,  Entally,  GatcuUa. 
Drimmic,  David, 

41,  Lower  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 
Droop,  Henry  Richmond, 

la,  New-square,  Lincoln's -inn,  W.O. 
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Duignau,  William  Henry, 

Walsall,  Staffordsliire. 
Dun,  John, 

Parr''s  Banlcmg  Company,  Limited,  Warrington. 
Duncan,  James, 

9,  Mineing-lane,  E.C. 
^Dunraven,  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  of,  K.P., 

Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.  W. 
Dyer,  Sir  Swinnerton  Halliday,  Bart,,  J. P., 

Westcrojt,  Cholham,  W^oMng  Station,  Surrey. 


Edmonds,  Thomas  Eowe,  B.A., 

72,  Portsdown-road,  Maida-vale,  W . 
Edmonds,  AVilliam, 

Annesley  House,  SoutJisea. 
Edwards,  Samuel, 

4,  PJliot  Park,  Lewisliam,  8.E. 
Egerton,  Honourable  AVilbraham,  M.P., 

2Z,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 
Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart., 

Park-street,  Park-lane.,  W. 
Elliot,  Eobert,  M.D.,  E.E.C.P., 

35,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle. 
Elliott,  John  Hawkins, 

4,  Martin' s-lane,  E.C. 
Ellis,  Arthur, 

11,  Park-villas,  Grouch-end,  N. 
Elsey,  John  Green,  J. P., 

Morant  House,  Addison-road,  Kensington,  W. 
Emanuel,  Lewis, 

36,  Finshury-cireus,  E.C 
Emmott,  W.  T., " 

Neu-field  House,  near  Lymm,  Cheshire. 
Evans,  Henry  Jones,  J. P., 

Brecon  Old  Bonk,  Cardiff. 
Evans,  Henry  Eussell.  (Mayor  of  Newport), 

Newport,  Monmouth. 
Evens,  John  Henry, 

Ericht  Lodge,  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Everett,  The  Hon.  H.  Sidney,  M.A., 

United  States  Legation,  4,  Alsenstrasse,  Berlin. 
Eversley,  The  Eight  Honourable  Viscount,  D.C.L.,  LT,.l)., 

114,  Eaton-square,  S.W. ;  and  Winchjield,  Hants. 
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1875 

1874 
1839 

1868 

1878 
1&78 
1876 
1864. 
1874 
1877 
1880 
1834 
1880 
1880 
1873 
1875 
1879 
1878 
1 875 
1841 
1871 
1880 
1877 


Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

17,  Bmzenose-street,  Mancliester. 
Farmer,  James, 

6,  Torcliester-qate,  Hyde  Parle,  W. 
Faer,    William,  "M.D.,   C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S., 
(Honorart/    Vice-Presiden f) , 

78,  Portsdown-road,  JIaida  Vale,  W. 
Farrell,  John  Douglas, 

Bank  of  En(jland,  West  Branch,  Burlington-gardens,  W. 
Farren,  George,  M.I.C.E., 

Carnarvon, 
Farrer,  Thomas  Henrv, 

Board  of  Trade,'  WJiiteliall,  S.  W. 
Fearnside,  Henry,  M.B.,  F.E.C.P., 

49,  Leinsfer-gardens,  Bayswater,  TV. 
Fellows,  Frank  P., 

8,  The  Green,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Ferguson,  A.M., 

"  Ceylon  Observer''^  Office,  Colomho,  Ceylon. 
Ferrier,  John, 

Bosslyn  House,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 
Finch,  George  Henry,  M.P., 

Burley-on-the-hill,  Oakham. 
Finch,  John, 

Heathside,  Tunhridge  Wells. 
Fiulaison,  Alexander  John,  F.I. A., 

19,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Finlay,  George, 

London  and  JV.  Western  Railway,  Euston  Station,  N.  W. 
Fisher,  Henry, 

Q(S,'Kew  Broad-street,  E.C. 
FitzGeorge,  Owen, 

36,  CornhiU,  E.C. 
Fitzwilliams,  Edward  Crompton  Lloyd, 

Adpar  Hill,  Newcastle  Emli/n,  Carinartlien,  S.  Wales. 
Follett,  Charles  John,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

H.M.  Custom  House,  E.C. 
Fordham,  Edward  King,  J.f., 

The  Bury,  AslnceU,  Baldock,  Herts. 
Fortescue,  The  Eight  Honourable  Earl, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  Devon. 
Forwood,  AVilliam  Bower, 

Hamlet,  Blundellsands,  Liverpool. 
Fowell-Watts,  Philip  Henry,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

73,  Colvestone-crescent,  West  Hackney,  E. 
*Fowler,  Alderman  Eobert  Nicholas,  M.P., 

50,  CornhiU,  E:C.;  and  Elm  Grove.,  Corshum.i  Wilts. 


Year  of 
Election 

1868 
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Fowler,  William,  M.P., 

33,  CornhilJ,  E.G. 
Foxwell,  Herbert  S.,  M.A., 

St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 
Francis,  Greorge  Edward, 

Staunton  Coleford,  Gloucestershire. 
Franklaud,  Frederick  William, 

Begistrar-GeneraV s  Office.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
*Freeland,  Humphrey  William,  J. P., 

Athenceum  Club,  S.  TV. ;  and  Chichester. 
Freeman,  Joseph, 

Bur  wood  Lodge,  West  Brixton,  S.  W. 
Freeman,  T.  Kyffin, 

Hampton-on-Sea,  Heme  Bay. 
Fuller,  AV.  Palmer, 

50,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 


Gairdner,  Charles, 

Broom,  JVewton  Mearns,  Itenfrewshire. 
Galsworthy,  Edwin  Henry,  J.P.,  F.I.A., 

18,  Upper  Wimpole-street ,  W. 
*Galtoii,  Capt.  Douglas,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.E.S., 

12,  Chester-street,  G^'osvenor-place,  S.  W. 
Galton,  Francis,  F.li.S.,  F.R.G.S., 

42,  Butland-gate,  S.  W. 
Gardiner,  Clement, 

11,  Small-street,  Bristol. 
Gardiner,  Henry  J., 

Hurst  mead,  Eltham,  Kent. 
*Gassiot,  John  Peter,  J. P., 

The  Culvers,  Carshalton,  Surrei/, 
Gastrell,  Major- General  J.  E., 

7,  Lansdowne-road^  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 
*Gates,  John  B.,  jun.,  A.C.A., 

99,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 
Gatliff,  Charles, 

8,  Finsbury -circus,  E.C. 
Gawith,  Kicliard  Jackson,  M.R.C.S., 

23,  Westbourne-park-terrace,  Faddingfon,  W. 
Gibb,  Thomas  Eccleston, 

16,  Lady  Margaret-road,  iV.  W. 
Gibbs,  Alban  George  Henr^' , 

82,  Portland-place,  W. 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

Darlington . 
*GirrEN,  EoBEBT,  {Secretary  and  Editor  oj  the  Journal), 

44,  Bembroke-road,  Kensington.,  W. 

c2 
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1877 

1878 
18G0 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1868 
1855 
1873 
1853 
187G 
1879 
1875 
1847 
1878 
1877 
1868 
1875 
1860 
1878 
1877 
1839 

1880 


Grilbert,  TVilliam  H.  Sainsbury, 

9,  Old  Jewr}/,  E.G. 
*Grlanville,  S.  Goriug, 

238,  Lewisham  High-road,  8.E. 
Glover,  Jobn, 

22,  Great  Sf.  Helen's,  Bisliopsgate-street ,  E.O 
Goddard,  Frederick  Robertson, 

19,  Victoria-square,  Neiccastle-on-Tyne. 
Good,  Alfred,  (7,  Foulfri/,  E.C.), 

91,  Highhury  Hill,' If. 
Goodhart,  Charles  E., 

Langley-parTc,  Beckenham ,  Kent. 
Gdschen,  The  Eight  Hon.  George  Joachim,  M.P., 

69,  Poriland-place,  W. 
*Gosset,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 
Gouly,  Edward  Jame^^, 

Btdlion  Office,  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 
Gover,  AViiliam  Sutton,  E.I. A., 

4,  Queen-street-place ,  Southwark  Bridge,  E.C. 
Grahame,  James,  C  A., 

12,  St.  Vincent-place  Glasgow. 
Grant,  Daniel,  M.P., 

12,  Cleveland-gardens,  Baysiratcr,  TV. 
Granville,  Joseph  Mortimer,  M.D.,  E.G.S.,  See., 

18,  Welheck-street,  Cavendish-square,   W. 
Gray,  Thomas, 

34,  EenchuTcli-street ,  E.C. 
Green,  Thomas  Bowden,  M.A.,  E.R.S.L.,  E.R.H.S.,  SiQ., 

7,  New-road,  Oxford. 
Greene,  William  Thomas,  M.A..  M.D.. 

Moira  House.  Peckliam  Bi/e,  S.E. 
Griffith,  Edward  Clifton, 

31,  St.  James' s-square,  S.TV. 
Guun,  Artiiur, 

Metropolitan  Board  of  JVorks,  Spring-gardens,  S.  TV. 
Gurney,  Daniel, 

North  Runcton,  near  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk* 
Guthrie,  Charlt>s, 

London  Cliarfered  Bank  of  Australia,  M  elhourne,Victoria, 
Gutteridge,  Hichaid  Saiulon,  INLD., 

5S,  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Gut,  Wilmam  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.E  C.P.,  E.K.S., 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

12,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square,  IV. C. 
*Gwynne,  J.  Eglintou  A.,  J.P.,  E.S.A., 

97,  Harley-st.,'  W.  ;  Folkington  ]\Ianor,  Polegate,  Sussex. 


¥  ear  of 
Klection. 

1878 
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*Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

Eltham  Court-road,  Eltham,  Kent. 
Hall,  Edward  Algernon, 

131,  Piccadilh/,  W. 
Hall,  Edward  Hepple, 

73,  Elm-park,  Brixton-hill,  S.W. 
Hall,  James  Macalester, 

Eillean  Hou.se,  Taifinloan,  Jroj/leahire. 
Hallett,  T.G.P.,  M.A., 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
Hamilton,  Lord  George  Francis,  M.P., 

17,  Montagu-street,  Fortman-square,  W. 
Hamilton,  Eowland, 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover-square ,  W. 
Hanbury,  Robert  William, 

Ham  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 
Hancock,  William, 

33,  CornhiU,E.C. 
Hancock,  William  Neilson,  LL.D.,  M.E.I. A., 

64,  Upper  Gar'diner-street,  Dublin. 
Hankej,  Ernest  Alers, 

Elmhyrst,  Bickley-park,  Kent. 
*Hankey,  John  Alexander,  J. P., 

Balcombe-place,  Cuck/ield,  Sussex. 
Hankey,  Thomson, 

59,  Bortland-place,  W. 
Hannyugton,  Major-General  John  Caulfield,  F.I. A., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Harcourt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Vernon,  Q.C.,  M.P., 

7,  Graf  ton-street.  Bond-street,  W. 
Harding,  Charles,  M.R.S.L.,  F.R.G.S., 

7,  Bank  Buildings,  E.G. 
Harold,  Frederick  Richard, 

12,  Landseer-road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 
Harper,  W.  P., 

Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Park,  Granton,  Edinburgh. 
Harris,  Frederick, 

62,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C. 
Hareowby,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 
(  Hon  orary  Vice-  President) , 

39,  Grosvenor-sqtiare,  W. 
Hartley,  Fountain  John, 

Gloucester  House, Ql,  Gazenove-road,  Upper  Clapton,!^ 
Hastings,  George  VVoodyatt,  M.P., 

Barnard' s-green  House,  Great  Malvern. 
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1876 

1879 
1873 

1880 
1877 
1870 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1858 
1877 
1834 

1869 
1875 
1878 
1873 
1859 
1879 
1870 
1834 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1874 


Hawkins,  Alfred  Templeton,  F.E.G.S., 

35,  Sprina-gardens,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 
Hawlvsley,  Thomas,  C.E.,  F.E.8.,  &c., 

30,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.  \V. 
Haj,  James  Lamb  Napiei", 

Hazell,  Walter. 

Fairham  Honse,  Hornseg-Iane,  N. 
Hedley,  Thomas  Fenwick, 

VI,  Park-place,  West,  Sunderland. 
HefFord,  George  V., 

Ritghy. 
Helder,  Stewart,  F.I. A., 

2,  Broad  Sanctuary,  S.  TV. 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.I.  A., 

7,  Cornfiill,  F.O. 
*IIendbiks,  Feederick,  {Vice-President) , 
1,  King  William-street,  PJ.C. 
Herapath,  Spencer,  F.G.S., 

18,  Upper  PhiUiniore-gardens,  W. 
*IIerbage,  AVilliam, 

London  4'  South  Western  Bank,  7,  Fenchurch-slreet,  E.G. 
*Hetwood,  James,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S., 
[Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee), 

2Q,Palace-gardens, Kensington,  W.;  Athenaeum  Club,S.  W. 
Hickson,  Joseph,  J. P., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Higham,  Charles  Daniel,  F.I.il., 

3,  Princes-street,  Banh^  E.G. 
Hill,  Frederick  Morlej, 

22,  Eichmond-road,  Barnshury,  JV. 
Hime,  Capt.  H.  W.  L.,  E.A., 

Shejield. 
Hincks,  His  Excellency,  Sir  Francis, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Hoare,  Hamilton  Noel, 

37,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
*Hoare,  Henry, 

Staplehiirst,  Kent. 
*Hodge,  William  Barwick,  F.I. A., 

5,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Holden,  Isaac, 

64,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
Holmes,  Eichard  Henry, 

Elswick-villa,  Eye  Hill,  Neiccastle-on-Tyne. 
Holms,  John,  M.P., 

16,  Cornwall-gardens,  Queen  Gate,  S.  W. 
Hood,  Charles,  F.E.S.,  F.K.A.S., 

10,  Leiv.ster-gardens,  Hyde-park,  W. 
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Election, 

1871 


Hooper,  Angus  Cameron, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Hooper,  George  D., 

Belmont  Lodge,  Oxford-road,  Chisicick,  TV. 
Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

JLlmlexgh,  Tlagne-road,  Beclienham^  Kent. 
Hooper,  Wyunard, 

2,  Pembroke-f/ardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Houghton,  The  Hight  Hon.  Loed,  D.C.L.  P.K.iS., 

(^Honorary  Vice-President) , 

Fryston  Hall,  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire. 
Hojle,  William, 

Glaremont,  Tottington,  near  Bury,  Lancaster. 
Hubbard,  Egerton  J., 

4,  St.  Helen'' s-place,  Bishopsgate-street,  E.G. 
*Hubbard,  Tbe  Kigbt  Hon.  John  Gellibrand,  M.P., 

Bank  of  England,  B.C. 
Hudson,  Tbomas, 

Argos  Villa,  St.  Andrew's  Bark,  Bristol. 
Huggard,  Wni.  E.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.E.C.P.  Lond., 

Sussex  House,  Hammersmith,  TV. 
Hughes,  Albert  AVilliam,  F.K.G.t^., 

Dharvar,  So.  Mahratta  Country,  Bomhay  Presidency. 
Hughes,  John, 

3,  TVest-street,  Finshury-circus,  Zv'.C. 
Humphreys,  George,  M.A.,  IM.A., 

79,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
HuMPHBETS,  Noel  Algernon, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  TV.C. 
Hunt,  Sir  Henry  Arthur,  C.B  , 

54,  Fccleston-square,  S.  TP. 
Hurst,  George, 

King's  Brook  House,  St.  Marys,  Bedford. 
Huskiusou,  Thomas, 

Fpperstone  Manor,  Nottingham. 
Hyde,  Major-General  Henry.  K.E., 

India  Office,  TVestminster,  S.  W- 


Ince,  Henry  Bret,  Q.C., 

18,  Old-square,  Lincoln' s-inn,  TV.C. 
Ingall,  Samuel,  F.E.G.S., 

Kent-end,  Forest-hill,  Kent,  S.E. 
*Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

50,  Threadneedle-street,  E.G. 
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1869   *Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

AtliencBum  Gliih,  S.W. 
1839     Irviug,  John, 

94,  Eaton-place,  S.  W. 
1878      Isaacs,  Michal  Babel, 

35,  Leinsfer-square,  Bayswater,   W . 
1864    *Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

Ti/le  Morris,  Briton  Eerru. 


1880    *Jackson,  William  Lavies,  M.P., 

Chapelallerton,  Leeds. 
1879     Jamiesou,  George  Auldjo, 

58,  Melville-street,  Edinhiirgli. 
1872      Janson,  Frederick  Halsej,  F.L.S., 

41,  Finshurii-eircus,  E.G.,  and  Oah  Bank,  Chisleliurst. 

1878  Jeans,  James  Stephen, 
7,  Westminster-cliamhers,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 

1851    *Jellicoe,  Charles,  F.I.A., 

12,  Cavendisli-2)lace ,  W. 

1879  Jephson,  Henry  L.  {Chief  Secretary'' s  Office), 
Buhlin   Castle,  Ireland. 

1864   *Jetons,  Professor  W.  Stanley,  M.A.,  LL.U.,  F.E.S., 
(  Vice-President) , 

The  Chesnuts,  Branch-hill,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. 

1871  Johnson,  Edmund, 

1,  Castle-street,  Holborn,  E.G. 

1880  Johnson,  AValter, 

Bonn  ton  Grange,  Northallerton. 

1872  Johnston,  Francis  J., 

Lamas,  Chislehurst. 
1878      Johnstone,  E., 

45,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
1878      Jones,  Henry  li.  Bence, 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
1874     Jones,  Herbert, 

15,  Montpelier-row,  BlacTcheath,  S.E. 
1880     Jones,  llobert  H., 

The  Briars,  Crystal  Palace  Park,  Sydenham. 
1877      Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

1,  Einshury-circus,  E.G.;  Qeorgeville,  Harrogate,  Torks. 

1873  Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart.,  M.A., 
Granmer  Hall,  Eakenham,  Norfolk. 

1858      Jourdan,  Francis, 

Avenue  House,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 


1877      Karuth,  Frank  O., 

Oakhurst,  Beckenham,  Kent. 


1875 

1874 
1878 
1874 
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Kay,  Duucan  James, 

GO,  Queeti's-gate,  S.  TV. 
Kealy,  James  William, 

26,  Moor  gate-street^  E.  0. 
Kelly,  Charles,  M.D., 

Worthinq,  Sussex. 
Kelly,  Edward  Eobert,  A.M., 

51,  Great  Q,ueen-street,  Lincoln  s-inn-Jields,  W.C. 
Kelsey,  Joseph  Francis, 

Government  Statistician,  Mauritius. 
Kemp,  Samuel, 

Oriel  House,  Bath. 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  University  Club,  St.  Jameses-street,  S.  W. 
Kennedy,  Peter, 

13,  Cornwall-terrace,  Regent' s-park,  N.W. 
Kennedy,  Thomas, 

11,  Old  Jewry-cliambers,  E.C. 
Kennelly,  David  Joseph,  F.E.G.S.,  F.R.A.S., 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's,  S.fF. 
Kimberley,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.C  , 

35,  Lowndes-square,  S.  TV. 
King-Harman,  Edward  Robert, 

Rockingham,  Boyle,  Ireland. 
Kirkwood,  Anderson,  LL.D., 

Melville-terrace,  Stirling,  N.B. 
Knight,  John  Peake, 

London,  Brighton,  ^  S.  Coast  Sail.,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
Kiihner,  Henry,  {cjo  Messrs.  Kiihner,  Hendschel  &  Co.), 

145,  Cannon-street,  E.G., 
*Kusaka,  Toshio, 

62,  Hogarth-road,  Kensington,  S.W. 
Kyshe,  John  Benjamin, 

Registrar  General,  Mauritius. 


Lamprey,  Joshua  Henry, 

17,  St.  Anne's-park,  TVandswortk,  S.TV. 
Lane,  Cecil  N., 

King's  Bromley  Manor,  Lichfield. 
Lane,  Thomas, 

Percy  Cottage,  Eastbourne. 
Lang,  George  Murray,  R.N., 

18,  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  S.TV. 
Law,  The  Rigbt  Hon.  Hugh,  M.P., 

9,  Fitzwilliam-square,  Dublin. 
Lawes,  John  Bennett,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S  , 
Rothamsted^park,  St.  Albans. 
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Year  of 

Election' 

1877 


1878 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1880 
1879 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1873 
1851 
1879 
1867 
1877 
1862 
1877 
1845 
1884 
1878 
1879 
1876 
1876 
1879 
1880 


Lawrance,  Henry, 

58,  Euston-square,  N.W. 
Lawrence,  Alexander  M., 

17,  Tlmrlow-road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Lawrie,  James,  F.R.G.S., 

Kelvin  House,  Quadrant-road,  Sicjlihury ^  N. 
Latvson,  L'obert,  {^Inspector- General  of  Army  Hospitah), 

20,  Lansdowne-road,  Notting-liill.  iV. 
Lea,  Thomas,  M.P., 

14,  Elvaston-place,  Queeris-cjate,  8.W. 
Lee,  Lionel  Frederic,  {Ceylon  Civil  Service), 

cjo  a.  Austin  Lee,  Foreypi  Office,  T)owning-street,  S.W. 
*Leete,  Joseph, 

S6,St.Mary-at-Jiill,  E.G.  (Eversden,  S.  Norwood  Park.) 
LErEYRE,  The  Right  Ho?<ourable  Geoege  Shaw,  M.P., 

(Honorary  Vice-President),  18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
*Leggatt,  Daniel,  LL.D., 

5,  Paymond-buildinys,  Oray's-inn,  W.C. 
Leighton,  Stanley,  M.  P., 

Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
Leslie,  Francis  Seymour, 

Levi,  Professor  Leone.  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

5,  Crown  Office-row,  Temple,  E.C. 
Levison,  David, 

2,  Royal  Exchange-huildings,  E.C. 
Lewis,  Charles  Edward,  M.P., 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Lewis,  John, 

1,  Temple-row  West,  Birmingham. 
Lewis,  Eobert, 

1,  Bartholomew-lane ,  E.C. 
Ligertwood,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S., 

Boyal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
*Lister,  William, 

Lloyd,  John  Horatio, 

100,  Lancaster-gate,  Hyde-park.,  W. 
Lloyd,  Thomas, 

4,  Huddlestone-road,  Tufnell-park ,  N. 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  F.R.G.S., 

Myvod  House,  Wood-green,  Wedneshury, 
Lord,  James,  F.S.A., 

1,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.W. 
*Lornie,  John  Gutlirie, 

Bosemount,  Kirkcaldy ;  Birnam  House.,  Perlhshix;. 
Lovegrove,  Mrs., 

28,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Lovegrove,  Joseph, 

28,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
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Lovelace,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  P.E.S., 

East  HorsJei/  Park,  Ripley,  Siwrey. 
Lovely,  A\^illiam,  il.N., 

Avenue  House,  HammersmWi ,  S.  W. 
Lowndes,  William  Layton,  J. P.,  D.L., 

Linley  Hall,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 
Lojd,  AVilliam  Jones,  J. P., 

16,  Grosvenor-place,  S.  W.,  and  Langleybury,  Watford. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.P,,  F.E.S.,  {Trustee), 

High  Elms,  Farnhorough,  Kent. 
Lucas,  Thomas,  J. P., 

5,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Lusk,  Sir  Andrew,  Jiart.,  M.P.  J. P., 

16,  Hyde-park-street,  W. 
Lyall,  J.  Watson, 


Mabson,  Eichard  Eous, 

Ilford,  Essex. 
*Macandrew,  W^illiam,  J. P., 

Westwood,  near  Colchester. 
McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P., 

Raleigh  Hall,  Brixto7i,  S.  W. 
McArthur,   The   Eight   Honourable    William,    M.P.,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London, 

1,  Givydyr  Houses,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W. 
MacCarthy,  Eev.  E.  F.  M.,  M.A., 

47,  Hagley-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
McCheane,  Eobert, 

90,  Falace-gardens-terrace,  W. 
McCheane,  Eobert,  junr., 

90,  Balace-gar dens-terrace,  W. 
M'Clean,  Frank, 

23,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
McDermott,  Edward, 

Hill  Side,  Grove-park,  Camherwell,  S.E. 
Macdonald,  James, 

17,  Russell-square,  W.C. 
Macdonell,  John,  (3,  Ehn-court,  Temple,  E.G.), 

The  Jlyrtles,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
*McEwen,  Laurence  T.  (c/o  R.  A,  McLean), 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
McGarel-Hogg,  Colonel  Sir  James,  Bart ,  M.P., 

17,  Grosvenor-qardens,  S.W. 
MacGillivray,  Donald,  F.I.A., 

54,  Moorqate-street,  E.G. 
Maclver,  David,  M.P., 

84,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 
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McKenna,  Sir  Joseph  IN".,  M.P., 
1,  Pen-y-  \Ver?i-road,  S.W. 
McKewan,  William, 

21,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
IMaclagan,  David, 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
McLean,  Robert  Allan,  F.E.G.S., 

8,  OUJeicry,E.G. 
Macleod,  The  Kight  Hon.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  K.C.S.I., 

1,  Staiihope-street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
*Maclure,  J.  W.,  J.P.,  &c,, 

Carlton  Club  ;  The  Some,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester 
Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.K.C.IS.,  {Inspector- General) , 

14,  Si.  James' s-square,  S.  W. 
Maddison,  Edward  C, 

81,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Malgarini,  Frederick  Lewis,  F.E,.S.E., 

Man,  Edward  Garnet  (Barrister-at-Law), 

4,  Lamb-buildings,  Temple,  E.G.,  and  Rangoon. 

Manuel,  E.  A.,  {Ranqoon), 

cjo  J/essrs.  TrUbner  and  Co.,  Ludgate-hill,  E.G. 
*Maple,  John  Blundell, 

8,  Clarence-terrace,  Regent' s-park,  N.  W. 
Marsh,  Alfred, 

85,  Gracechurch-street,  E.G. 
Marsh,  Matthew  Henry, 

JBamridge,  near  Andover,  Hants. 
*Marshall,  A., 

31,  Apsley-road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Martin,  Frederick, 

22,  Lady  Margaret-road,  N.  IV. 
Martin,  Henry, 

National  Banh  of  India,  39«!,  Threadneedle-street,  E.G. 
*Maetin,  Jon.v  BiDDrLPH,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  {Secretary), 

6b,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Martin,  Josiah,  F.I.A., 

32,  New  Bridge- street,  E.G. 

*Maetik,  Eichaed  Biddulph,  M.P.,  {Treasure!'), 
Ghislehurst. 
Martin,  Thomas  Jaques, 

Colotiial  Life  Assurance  Company,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Martin,  Waldyve  A.  Hamilton, 

14,  Manson-place,  Queen'' s-gate,  S.W. 
*Mathers,  Jolm  Shackleton, 

Hanover  House,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Maughan,  Joseph  Henry,  A.I.S., 

9,  New-street,  Great  Grimsby. 
Maxse,  Eear-Admiral  Frederick  A., 

Herm  House,  TJpperton-road,  Eastbourne. 
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May,  Frank, 

Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle-streef ,  JE.C. 
*Meik]e,  James,  F.T.A., 

6,  St.  Andreiv  s-square,  Udinburqh. 
Meldon,  Charles  Henry,  M.P.,  Q.C.,"LL.D., 

107,  Jermyn-street,  S.W. 
Menzies,  R.  Stewart, 

Hallyhurton,  Coupar-Angus,  N.B. 
Merrick,  Alfred  Benjamin, 

6,  Cotham-parade,  Bristol. 
Messent,  John,  F.I.A., 

429,  West  Strand,  W.C. 
Metcalfe,  Eichard, 

Grdefenberg  House,  JVeiv  Barnct,  Herts. 
Michael,  William  H., 

38,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
Mildmay,  Henry  Bingham,  J  P., 

8,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. 
Millar,  William  Henry, 

Cleveland  Lodge,  A'ew  Park-road,  Brixton-J/ill,  S.TV. 
Miller,  Kobert  Ferguson, 

Ramsden-square,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Miller,  William, 

55,  Lancaster-gate,  W.  (67.  Queen  Victoria-street,  EC) 
Mills,  Sir  Charles  Henry,  Bart.,  M. P., 

Camelford  House,  Park-lane,  TV. 
Mitchell,  James,  J.P., 

33,  Ennismore-qardens,  S.W. 
*Mocatta,  Frederick  D.,  F.E.G.S., 

9,  Gotmauglit-place,  W. 
Moffat,  Robert  J., 

The  Chesnufs,  Great  Shelford,  Camhridqeshire. 
Moore,  Alfred,  C.E., 

5,  Clarence- street,  Manchester. 
Moore,  Charles  Kendall, 

07,  Montpelier-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 
Moore,  Edward, 

3,  Croshg -square,  E.C. 
*Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning, 

Logmount,  Cooksfoum,  Ireland. 
Moore,  Sandford,  INI.B., 

South  Camp,  Aldershot. 
More,  Robert  Jasper, 

Linley  Hall.,  Bishopscastle,  Salop. 
Morgan,  Octavius  Yaughan,  J. P., 

13,  Bolfons,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
*^rorley,  Samuel,  M.P., 

18,  Wood-street,  E.  C. ;  34,  Grosvenor-street,  W. 
*.Morris,  James,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

13,  Somers-place,  Hyde-park- square,  W. 
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1877 


Mort,  William, 

1,  Stanley-crescent,  Notting-lnll,  W. 
Morton,  James, 

Balclutha,  Greenoclc,  N.B. 
*MouAT,  Fkederic  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  {Vice-President  and 
Foreign  Secretary). 

12,  Durliam-viUas,  Kensington.  W, 
Mount-Temple,  The  Eight  Hon.  Baron, 

15,  Great  Stanliope-street,  W. 
Muir,  Hugh  Brown, 

26,  Old  Broad'Street,  E.C. 
Mulball,  Michael  G., 

Grasslands,  Balcomhe,  near  Hay  ward's  Heatli,  Sussex. 
Mullen,  Eobert  G-ordon, 

Fairview,  Widmore-road,  Bromley,  Kent. 
*Muudella,  The  Eight  Hon.  Anthony  John,  M.P., 

16,  Elvaston-place,  Queens-gate,  S.W. 
Murray,  Adam, 

104,  King-street,  Manchester. 
Murray,  James  Charles, 
Calcutta. 


Nalder,  Francis  Henry, 

Findern  Lodge,  Spring-grove,  Isleworth. 
Nasmith,  David, 

4,  Garden-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Nathan,  Henry, 

110,  Portsdown-road,  Maida-vale,  N. 
]S^eil,  William  M., 

64,  Seymour-street,  Portmaji-square,  W. 
Neild,  Alfred, 

Mayjield,  Manchester. 
Neison,  Fra.]s"Cis  G.  p., 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Ilampstead,  N.  W. 
Nepean,  Evan  Colville, 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Nevill,  Charles  Henry, 

11,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  E.I.A.,  F.E.G.S., 

13,  St.  James' s-square,  S.  W. 
Newdegate,  Charles  JNewdigate,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

27,  Lowndes-street,  Belgrave-square,  S.W. 
Newiugton,  Samuel,  M.A., 

Ticehurst,  Sussex. 
*NEWMARcn,  William,  F.E.S.,  F.I.A., 
{Trustee  and  Honorary  Vice-President), 

Beech  Holme,  Nightingale-lane,  Clapham-common,  S.W. 


Year  0  f 
Election. 

1809 
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Newmarch,  William  T.,  A. A.,  Oxon, 

67,  Lonihard-street,  E.G. 
Newport,  Henry  E., 

1,  WUtefiall,  S.W. 
Newton,  John, 

Ash  Lea,  Croy don-road,  Penge,  S.E 
Nicholson,  J.  iS., 

Trinity  College,  Camhridge. 
Nightinojale,  Miss  Florence, 

10,  South-street,  Park-lane,  IV. 
Nix,  Sanmel  Dyer, 

3,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
*Noble,  Benjamin, 

North-Eastern  Bank,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble,  John, 

45,  Mornington-road,  Regent^ s-park,  N.  W. 
Norman,  George  AVarde,  J. P., 

Bromley,  Kent. 
Norman,  General,  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  K.C.B., 

27,  Lexhani-gardens,  Cromwell-road,  W. 
Northbrook,  The  Kight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I.,  D.CJy., 

4,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Notthaftt,  Tlieodor, 

cjo  Discount  Bank,  St.  Petersburg. 


Oakeshott,  George  Alfred, 

Secretary's  Office,  General  Post  Office,  E.C. 
*Oelsner,  Isidor, 

Higlijield,  Wesf wood-park.  Forest-hill,  S.E. 
Ogbourue,  Charles  Henry, 

29,  Balliousie-square,  Calcutta. 
O'Hagan,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

19,  Chesham-place,  S.  W. 
Oppenheiin,  Henry, 

17.  Park-lane,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Orange,  William,  M.D., 

Broadmoor,  Wokingham,  Berks. 
Ormond,  Eichard, 

Belgrave-terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Overall,  \\  illiam  Henry,  F.S.A., 

Librarian,   Ouildhall,  E.C.   {Bepresenting  the  Library 
Committee  oj  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.) 
*OvEESTois'E,    The    Eight    Hokoueablb    Lord,  F.E.G.S. 
{^Honorary  Vice-President), 

2,  Carlton-gardens,  S.  W 
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]866 
1879 

1878 
1880 
1878 
1879 
1869 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1877 
1873 
187G 
1857 
1880 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1871 
1874 


*Palgrave,  Eobert  Harry  Inglis,  J. P., 

11,  Britannia-terrace,  Great  Yarmouth,  Xorjolk. 
Palmer,  George,  JNl.P.,  {The  Acacias,  Reading), 

68,  Grosvenor-street,  W. 
Park,  David  Francis.  C.A..  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

17,  Change  alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Parkin,  William  {Temple  Club,  London), 

TT  estbotcrne-road,  Sheffield. 
Parry,  Thomas, 

Graf  ton-place,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge,  Henry  Francis,  L.D.S.,  &c., 

Sussex  House,  Sussex-place,  South  Kensington,  S.  Tf'. 
Pattekson,  Eobeet  Hogarth, 

22,  JVingate-road,  Hammersmith,  IV. 
Paul,  Henry  Moncreiff, 

12,  Lansdoume-crescent,  J^otting  Hill,  W. 
Paulin,  David, 

31,  Stafford-street,  Edinburgh. 
Payn,  Howard, 

21,  Gilbert -street,  Grosvenor-square,  TT. 
Payne,  William  Percy, 

136,  Mansfield-road,  J^ottingham. 
Pearce,  Ciiarles  William, 

Devon  House,  Acre-lane,  S.W. 
Pearson,  Edwin  James, 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
*Pearson,  Professor  C.  H.  {cjo  John  Pearson,  Q.C.), 

75,  Onslow-square,  S.W. 
*Pease,  Joseph  Whitwell,  M.P., 

24,  Kensinqton-palace-gardens,  W. 
*Peek,  Sir  Henry' AYilliam,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Wimbledon  House,  S.  W. 
Pellereau,  His  Honour,  Etienne, 

Fxdsne  Judge  of  H.M.  Supreme  Court.  Mauritius. 
Pender,  John,  M.P., 

18,  Arlington-street,  S.W. 
Pennington,  Frederick,  M.P., 

17,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W. 
Pepys,  The  Hon.  George, 


1879 


1877 


1874  I  Phei:e,  John  Siimuel,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.xl.,  &c., 
5,  Cariton-terrace,  OaJcley-street,  S.W. 
Philips,  Herbert, 

35,  Church-street,  Manchester. 
Phillipps,  Henry  Matthews, 
I  41,  Seething-lane,  E.G. 

1835  |*Phillips,  Sir  George  Richard,  Bart., 

22,  Hill-stieet,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
1859      Phillips,  Henrv  James, 

I  4,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


Year  of 
Election 

1877 
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Phillips,  John  Walter,  M.B.,  L.E.C.S., 

30,  Stanley-street,  West  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Phipps,  Pickering, 

6,  CoUingtree  Grange,  NortJiampton. 
*Pickering,  John,  P.E.G.S.,  F.S.A., 

The  AbnaUs,  Mount  Preston,  Leeds. 
Pickstone,  William, 

Maesmynan  Hall,  Holywell. 
*Pim,  Joseph  Todhunter, 

Greenhank,  Monkstown,  County  Dublin. 
*Pinckard,  George  Henry,  J. P.,  F.T.A.. 

12,  Grove-road,  St.  JoJin's-icood,  3".  7T'. 
Pixlej,  Francis  William, 

Boad  Chib,  4,  Park-place^  St.  James's,  S.  TT  . 
Plowden,  W.  Chicele  (Commissioner  1st  Division), 

Meeruth  District,  Mussoorie,  N.JV.P.,  India. 
PocHiN,  Hekry  Datis, 

Bodnant  Hall,  Conway. 
Ponsonby,  The  Hon.  Frederick  George  Brabazon,  ]\I.j\., 

3,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-sqnare,  W. 
Poole,  William, 

Newton  Avenue,  Longsiylit,  Manchester. 
Potter,  Edmund,  F.E.S., 

64,  Queen' s-gate,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
*Powell,  Francis  Sharp,  F.E.G.S.,  ( Horton  Old  Hall  Bradford), 

1,  Cambridge-square,  Hyde  Park,  TV. 
Power,  Edward, 

16,  Southwell-gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
*Prance,  Eeginald  Heber, 

Frognal,  Hampstead,  JSI.  TV. 
Praschkauer,    Maximilian, 

Swiss  Cottage,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
*Pratt,  Eobert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgate,  Darlington.  ' 

Preen,  Harvey  Edward, 

Kidderminster. 
Presant,  John, 

13,  St.  James' s-square,  S.TV. 
Price,  James,  F.E.G.S., 

53,  Bedcliffe-gardens,  South  Kensington,  TV. 
Price,  John  Charles, 

Compton  Cottage,  Maryon-road,  Old  Charlton,  Ivent,  S.E. 
Puleston,  John  Henry,  M.P., 

2,  Bank-buildings,    B.C.;    Westminster    Palace   Hotel, 

S.W. 
*PrEDT,  Fredeeick, 

35,  Victoria-road,  Kensington,  W. 
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1879 


1874 


1872 

1858 
1877 
1864 
1860 
1874 
1879 
1880 
1865 
1859 
1878 
1874 
1877 
1870 
1835 

1880 
1875 
1856 
1867 
1862 


Quail,  Jesse, 

60.  White  Sock-sfreet,  Liverpool,  E. 
Quain,  Eichard,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.R.C.F., 

67,  Harley -street,  W. 


*Eabino,  Joseph,  {care  of  Baron  J.  VUta), 

8,  Sue  Lafont,  Lyons. 
*Eadstock,  The  Eight  Honourable  Lord, 

East  Sheen.^MortJaJce,  S.W. 
Eaikes.  Captain  George  Alfred,  P.S.A.,  E.E.  His.  Soc, 
63,  Belsize-parTc,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
*Ealeigh,  Samuel, 

9,  St.  Andreio-square,  Edinburgh. 
Eaipsar,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I. A., 

Canada  Life  Assurance,  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 
Eamsden,  Sir  James,  of  Barrow,  D.L., 

Furness  Abbey,  Lancashire. 
Eanken,  William  Bayue, 

37,  Stanhope-yardens,  Queen'' s  Gate,  S.W. 
Eankin,  James,  M.P., 

35,  E>inismore-yardens,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W. 
Eatcliff,  Colonel  Charles,  J.P., 

AthencBum  Club,  S.W.;  and  Wyddrington,  Birmingham. 
Eathbone,  P.  H., 

Greenbanh  Cottage,  Liverpool. 
Eathbone,  William, 

18,  Br ince' s -gardens,  Brince^s-gate,  S.  W. 
*Eavenstein,  Ernest  George,  F.E.G.S., 

10,  Lorn -road,  Brixton,  S.W. 
*Eawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  Lung  William-street,  E.C. 
Eawlinson,  Eobert,  C.B., 

11,  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  S.W. 

Eawsok,  Sir  Eawson  W.,C.B.,I\.C.M.G.,(r/oiZ.G.  Baic^on, 
Esq., 

2,  GilUngham-street,  Ecclest on-square.,  S.  W.) 
Eeaddv,  George, 

Belvedere  Cottage,  Eastdown-park,  Leidsham,  S.E. 
Eecord,  John, 

23,  Kenninghall-road,  Glapion,  E. 
Eedgrave,  Alexander,  C.B., 

Factory  Lnspectors''  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Eeid,  Herbert  Lloj^d, 

4,  Glebe-villas,  Mitcham. 
Eeynolds,  Frederick, 

cjo  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus.,  E.C. 


Year  of 

Election. 
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Rhodes,  John  Gr., 

Oakdene,  Bechenham,  Kent. 
Eice,  Thomas  Fitzroy, 

Hovselieads^  New  Yorli,  U.S.A. 
Richards,  George,  L.R.C.P.,  Ediu., 

Mervijn  Lodge,  Ahh fields,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 
Richardson,  George  Gibson,  J. P., 

OaJc  Lawn,  Reigate. 
Eipon,  The  IMost  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.E.S,  &c. 

1,  Garlton-qardens,  S.  W. 
Roberts,  A.  "F., 

49,  Bow-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Robinson,  Sir  William  Rose,  K.C.S.I., 

50,  Norfolk-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 
*Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  Phillimore-gardens,  W. 
Ronald,  Robert  Bruce, 

29,  Bemhridge-square,  W. 
*Rosebery,  The  Ri^ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

107,  Biccadillg,  W. 
*Ross,  David,  of  Bladensburg, 

Rostrevor,  Co.  Down,  Lreland, 
Roth,  Henry  Ling, 

FouUlen,  Mackay,  Queejisland. 
Ruck,  George  T., 

The  Hawthorns,  Dorville-road,  Lee,  S.E. 
Rumley,  George  Chisiiall, 

Lawn  Cottage,  Shepherd's  Bush  Green,  W. 
Runtz,  John, 

Linton  Lodge,  Lordship-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

8,  John-street,  Adelphi',  W.C. 
Rutherford,  Cliarlfs, 

29,  St.  Swithin's-lane,  E.C. 


*Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  B.C.,  F.R.S. 

20,  Arlington-street,  W. 
■^'Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J. P., 

Broom-hill,  Tunhridge  Wells. 
Salt,  Thomas, 

Weeping  Cross,  Stafford. 
Samuelson,  Bernhard,  JM.P., 

56,  Prince'' s-gate,  Hgde-park,  S.  W. 
Sargant,  William  Luc  us, 

Bdghaston,  Birmingham . 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.D., 

21,  Lower  Seymour-street ,  Portman-square,  W. 

D  2 
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1874 

1852 
1879 
1869 

1877 
1877 
1880 
1878 
1875 
1880 
1869 
1873 
1841 

1879 
1871 

1878 
1850 
1878 
1877 
1869 
1878 
1871 
1871 
1878 


Saunders,  Francis, 

6,  Limes-grove,  Leivisliam,  S.E. 
Saunders,  James  Ebenezer,  jun.,  F.G.S. 

9,  Finsbtiri/'Circus,  E.C. 
Saunders,  William, 

Mount  View,  Streatliam,  S.W 
Sayle,  Philip,  F.R.H.S, 

4, /S*?.  Paul's  Churcli-yard,  JE.C. 
ScliifF,  Charles 

36,  Sackville-sfreei,  Piccadillif,  W. 
Scbneidau,  Charles  John, 

6,  Westwich-gardens,  West  Kensington-park,  W. 
Scbreiber,  Charles,  M.P., 

Langham  House,  11,  Portland-place,  W. 
Scott,  Artliur  J., 

22,  Grafton-sfreet,  New  Bond-street,  W. 
Scott,  Sir  Edward  Henry,  Bart.,  J. P., 

27,  Grosvenor-square,  TV. 
*Seeley,  Charles,  jun.,  M.P., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  JVottingJiam. 
Seyd,  Ernest, 

38,  Lomhard-street.,  E.G. 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 

SHArTESBFRT,     ThE     EiGHT     HoN.    THE     EaKL    OF,     KG., 

{Jlonorary  Vice-President) , 

24,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Shepheard,  Wallwyn  Foyer  B.,  M.A., 

24,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln^ s  Inn,  W.C. 
Sidgwiek,  Henry, 

Trinitij  Gollege,  Gambridge. 
Simmonds,  Gr.  H., 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

9,  The  Terrace,  Upper  Glapton,  E. 
'^Slaughter,  Mihill, 

42,  Binf  eld-road,  Glapham,  S.  W. 
Sloley,  Eobert  Hugh. 

121,  Bishopsqate-sfreet  Within,  E.C. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheson,  M.R.C.S., 

7,  FiiL^hury -circus,  E.G. 

*Smith,  Charles,  "M.E.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 
Barrow-in-Furness. 
Suiith,  Edward, 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
*Smith,  George,  LL.D  ,  CLE., 

Serampore  House,  Napier-road,  Edinburgh . 


Year  of 
Election 

1880 
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Smith,  Thomas  Sherwood, 

21,  Bichmond-terracp,  Cliff  on. 
Smith,  Howard  S., 

37,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham. 
Smith,  James, 

South  Indian  Railway,  Nerjapatam,  Madras. 
Smith,  Jervoise, 

1,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Smith,  John, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Smith,  J.  Fisher, 

76,  Cheapside,  M  C. 
Smith,  Col.  John  Thomas,  E.E.,  F.E.S.,  F.I.A., 

10,  Gledhow  Gardens,  Wetherhy-road,  S.  Kensington,  S.  TV. 
*Smith,  The  Eight  Honourable  AVilliam  Henry,  M.P., 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Souter,  John  Clement,  M.D.,  P.C.S., 

Sowray,  John  Eussell, 

Office  of  Woods,  1,  Wliitehall-place,  S.W. 
Spalding,  Samuel, 

South  Barenth,  Kent. 
Spence,  John  Berger, 

31,  Lomhard-street,  E.C. 
*Spencer,  Eobert  James, 

Sigh-street,  Portsmouth. 
Spensley^  Howard, 

Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James' s-street,  S.  W. 
Spicer,  James,  J. P., 

Harts,  Woodford,  Essex. 
*Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

26,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
Spriggs,  Joseph, 

Dale  Cottage,  Foxton.,  near  MarTcet  Harbro'. 
Stafford,  Sir  Edward  William,  K.C.M.G., 

48,  Stanhope-gardens,  S.W. 
*Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats, 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Stanford,  Edward, 

55,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
Staples,  Sir  ISathaniel  Alexander,  Bart., 

Lissan,  Cookstown,  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Stark,  James, 

17,  King's  Arms-yard.  E.C. 
Startin,  James,   M.E.C.S., 

17,  SacJcville-street,  W. 
Stephens,  William  Davies, 

4,  Abbotsford-terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . 
Stone,  William  A., 

QO, Cannon-street,  E.C;  West  Hill  Lodge, Dartford ,  Kent . 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1855 


1865 

1872 
1880 
1878 
1880 


1873 
1859 

1880 
1877 
1873 
1838 
1880 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1877 
1879 


*Stott,  John,  F.I.A., 

12,  Essex-villas,  Kensington,  W, 
Straclian,  Thomas  Youug,  F.I. A., 

18,  Grainger-street  West,  Neiocastle-on-Ti/ne. 
Strachey,  General  Eichard,  E.E.,  C.S.I.,  E.E.S., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  8.W. 
Strutt,  Hou.  Frederick, 

Milforcl  House,  near  Derby. 
Stubbiiis,  Thomas  K., 

Market -street,  Bradford,  Tories. 
*Summers,  William,  M.P.  {Sunyside,  Ashton-under-Lyne) , 

12,  aS"^.  James' s-place,  8.W. 


Tait,  Lawson,  F.R.C.S., 

7,  Great  Charles-street,  SirmingTiam. 
*Tait,  Patrick  Macnaghteu, 

39,  Belsize  Bark,  N.W.;  and  Oriental  Cluh,  W. 
Taylor,  George, 

17.  Ahclnirch-lane,  B.C. 
Taylor,  John  E., 

12,  Queens  Gate-garde7is,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Taylor,  Peter  Alfred,  M.P., 

22,  Ashley-place,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Taylor,  General  Pringle,  K.H., 

Temple,  Sir  Eichard,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  kc, 

AthencBum  Cluh,  Ball  Mall,  S.  W. 
Thomas,  Eev.  E.  D., 

Thomas,  William  Augell, 

King's  College,  Strand,  W.C. 
Thomas,  W.  Cave^ 

53,  Welheck-street,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
Thompson,  Alfred  Boyle,  M.E.C.P., 

IS,  Serjeanfs-inn,  Temple,  B.C. 
Thompson,  Captain  C.  Halford,  (late  E.A,), 

9,  Colleton-crescent,  Bxeter. 
*Thompson,  Henry  Tates, 

IGa,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  Nicholas-lane,  E.G. 
Thomson,  Thomas  D., 

57,  Mooryate-street,  E.G. 
Tiddy,  Samuel  Vese_y, 

110,  Gannon-street,  B.C. 
Tipping,  William, 

Oakfield  Howte,  Asliton-under  -Lyne . 


Year  of 
Election. 

1855 
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Tomline,  Colonel  George, 

1,  Carlton  Souse-terrace,  S.  W. 
Tottie,  John  William, 

Coniston  Hall,  Bell  Bush,  Leeds. 
*Treatt,  Frank  Burford, 

Immifjration  Office,  Sydney,  N.S.  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  E.C, 
Tupp,  Ali'red  Cotterill,  {Indian  Civil  Service), 

Accountant- General,  Madras. 
Turnbull,  Alexander, 

118,  Belsizeparh-gardens,  N.W. 
Turner,  Thomas, 

Ashley  House,  Kingsdoivn,  Bristol. 
Turton,  AVilliam  AVooUey, 

The  Hollies,  BicJdey,  Kent. 
Twist,  Jolin  Charles, 

78,  TJnion-road,  Hurst  Brooh,  Ashtoii-under-Li/ne. 
Tyndall,  William  Henry, 

92,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Underdown,  Eobert  George, 

London-road  Railway  Station,  Manchester. 
*Urlin,  liichard  Denny, 

22,  Stafford-terrace,  Bhillimore-gardens,  W. 


Valpy,  Eichard, 

5,  Butland-gate,  S.  W. 
Vanderbyl,  Philip, 

51,  Borchester-terrace,  W. 
Van  de  Linde,  Gerard,  A.C.A., 

12,  Laurence  Bountney-lane,  Cannon-street,  L.C. 
Vian,  William  John, 

Q^,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Tigers,  Eobert, 

4),  Frederick' s-place.  Old  Jeiory^  E.C. 
Vine,  John  Eichard  Somers, 

45,  St.  PauFs-road,  Cainden-square,  N.  W. 
Vivian,  Major  Quintus,  D.L  ,  F.E.G.S., 

17,  Chesham-street,  S.W. 


Waddell,  James, 

1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Waddy,  Henry  Edward,  L.E.C.P.,  M.E.C.S  , 

2,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester. 
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1877 

1857 

1871 

1877 

1868 

1880 

1876 

1877 

1850 

1879 

1873 

1865 

1878 

1871 

1873 

1865 

1865 

1873 

1869 

1873 

1879 

1873 

1879 

1855 

1873 


Wakeford,  Henry, 

Home  Office,  Wliiteliall,  S.W. 
*Walfoiid,  Coknelius,  P.I.A., 

86,  ]3elsize-park-gardens,  N.W. 
*Walker,  H.  Bailey, 

The  Grove,  Bidsbury,  Manchester. 
Wallington,  Charles, 

51,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 
Wallis,  Charles,  J., 

62,  Dour/hty -street,  W.C. 
Wallis,  E.  Wiiite,  F.M.S., 

1,  Springjiehl-road,  St.  Johns  Wood,  N. W. 
Walter,  Arthur  Eraser, 

15,  Queen's  Gate-terrace,  S.W. 
Walter,  Captain  Edward, 

Commissionaires'  Office,  419,  Strand,  W .0. 
Walter,  John,  M.P., 

40,  JJpioer  Grosvenor-street,  W. 
Wansey,  Arthur  H., 

Samhourne,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
Waring,  Charles, 

19b,  Grosvenor-square,  S.W. 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A., 

44,  Gresham-street,  E.G. 
Watherston,  Edward  J., 

12,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W. 
Watson,  James,  E.R.G.S., 

24,  Endsleiqh-street,  Tavistock-square ,  W.C 
Watson,  J.  Eorbes,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

India  Museum,  South  Kensington,  W. 
Watson,  William  West, 

City  Chamberlain,  Glasgow. 
Webster,  Alphonsus, 

44,  Mecklenlurg-square,  W.C. 
Webster,  James  Hume, 

14,  Chapel-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
AYeguelin,  Christopher, 

blh  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Wegueliu,  Thomas  Matthias, 

14,  Devonshire-street,  Portland-place,  W. 
Weir,  William, 

38,  South  Audlei/sti'eet,  W. 
*Welbv,  Keginald  Earle,  C.B., 

'The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Welch,  John  Kemp,  J. P., 

Clock  House,  Clapham-common,  S.W. 
Weldon,  James  Walton, 

1,  >S^^.  James' s-square,  S.  W. 
Wellington,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  &c.,  &c., 
Apsley  House,  Piccadilli/,   W. 
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Wells,  W.  Lewis, 

66,  Old  Broad-street,  E.O. 
"Weltok,  Thomas  Abercrombie,  (5,  Moorgate-street ,  E.C.), 

6,  0/ferton-road,  ClapJiam,  S.W. 
Wenley,  James  Adams, 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Bank-street,  Edinburgh. 
Westgartli,  William, 

28,  CornJiill,  E.G. 
*We3tlake,  John,  Q.C,  LL.D., 

16,  Oxford-sg^uare,  W. 
Whartou,  James, 

10,  Bucklaad-crescent,  Belsize-park,  AT.  W. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  M.P., 

10,  Ennismore-gardens,  Princes-gate,  S.  W. 
Whitcher,  John,  Jr.,  F.I.A., 

81,  King  William-street^  E.C. 
White,  James, 

8,  Thurloe-square,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
White,  Leedham, 

44),  Onslow-qardens,  S.W.;  85,  Gracechurcli-street,  E.C. 
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ODEX    TO    HULES. 


1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  JNIembers. 

3.  No.  of  Fellows  unlimited  ;  Hon.  Members  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  iS'ames. 

7.  Honorary  Members,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Compositiou. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 
10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Members,  Expulsion  of. 

]  1.  Trustees.    Property  of  Society,  to  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particul'ars  of. 

rV  >       Do.  do.             do.            Election  and  Qualifications  of. 

15.  Do.  do.             do.            Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  Anniversary,  when  to  be  held. 

18.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.     Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

19.  Anniversary  Meetings,  Business  of. 

20.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

21.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

22.  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Tote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

24.  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

2G.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  )      Do.      Powers    of,    to    fran;e  "Regulations    not   inconsistent 

28.  I  with  these  Eules. 

29.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Societv. 

30.  Eight  of  Property  reserved  in  all  Communications  received. 
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objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  Statistical  Society  was  esta- 
blished to  collect,  arrange,  digest,  and 
]iublisli  facts  illustrating  the  condition 
:ind  prospects  of  society,  in  its  material, 
social  and  moral  relations.  These  facts 
are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
tabular  forms,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  numerical  method. 

The  Society  not  only  collects  new 
materials,  but  condenses,  arranges,  and 
publishes  those  already  existing,  whether 
unpublished  or  published  in  diffuse  and 
expensive  forms,  in  the  English  or  in 
any  foreign  language. 

The  Society  likewise  promotes  the 
discussion  of  legislative  and  other  pub- 
lic measures  from  the  statistical  point 
of  view.  These  discussions  (brm  portions 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Socie'y. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members,  elected  in  the  man- 
ner laid  down  in  the  following  rules. 

yuiuhcr  of   Fellows  and  IJonoro.ry 
Members. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  shall  be 
unlimited.  Foreigners  or  British  sub- 
jects of  distinction  residing  abroad  may 
be  admitted  as  Honorary  Members:  of 
whom  the  number  shall  not  be  more 
than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

ProjjOsal  oj  Fclloits. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  FeUowE,  who, 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he  is 
a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Statistical  Society.  Every  such 
certificate  having  been  read  and  approved 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
suspended  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Society  until  the  following  Ordinary 
Meeting,  at  which  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  upon  it. 


Election  of  Fello/rs. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he  have 
in  his  favour  three- fourths  of  the  Fellows 
voting. 


Admission  oj  Fellows. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  shall  appear 
for  his  admission  on  or  before  the  third 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  after 
liis  election,  or  within  such  time  as  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Council. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus : — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following  : — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  oui 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  ot  the  Statistical 
■•  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
•'  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded;  that 
•'  we  will  be  present  at  the  Meet- 
"  ings  of  the  Society  as  often  as  con- 
'*  veniently  we  can,  and  that  we  will 
•'  keep  and  fulfil  the  Eules  and  Orders 
'•  (if  this  Society :  provided  that  when- 
'■  soever  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known, 
"  by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the 
"  President  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, — "  By  the  atttho- 
"  rity  and  in  the  name  of  ihe  Statisi- 
"  tical  Society  I  do  admit  you  a 
"  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S. 
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Admission  of  Honorary  Members. 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  in 
the  year,  on  such  days  as  shall  be  here- 
after fixed  by  the  Council,  at  which 
Honorary  Memhersvaa.j  be  elected. 

No  Honorary  Member  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
Any  Member  of  the  Council  may  pro- 
pose a  Foreigner  or  British  subject  of 
distinction  residing  abroad  at  any  Meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  delivering  at  the 
same  time  a  written  statement  of  the 
qualifications,  offices  held  by,  and  pub- 
lished works  of  the  person  proposed; 
and  ten  days'  notice  at  least  shall  be 
given  to  every  Member  of  the  Council, 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Council  will 
vote  by  ballot  on  the  question  whether 
they  will  recommend  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  tlie  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Members,  the  President  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  hy  Fellows. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  pay 
a  yearly  subscription  of  Tivo  Guineas, 
or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his 
future  yearly  payments  by  paying  at 
once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 

Defaulters. —  Withdrawal  of 
Fellows. 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  paid 
his  sub'^.cription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 
before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 

•   Clipqiies  Pliould   be   made   jiayatilp   to 
Druaimo'iii  and  Ci>.  ' 


be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  sliall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  dis- 
charged before  the  1st  of  February  of 
the  second  year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow 
thus  in  arrear  shall  be  exhibited  as  a 
defaulter  on  a  card  suspended  in  the 
meeting-rooms  ;  and  if,  at  the  next 
Anniversary  Meeting,  the  amount  still 
remain  unpaid,  the  defaulter  shall  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless 
all  arrears  be  paid ;  and  no  resignation 
will  be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written 
notice  thereof  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretaries.  No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  Meeting  oi'  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  ]iaid  his  subscription 
for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Felloics. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Member,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Member 
thereof,  the  Council  shall  lake  the 
matter  into  consideration ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Cotnicil 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Member,  and  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Member  be  expelled  from  the 
Society,  the  President  shall  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to  the 
Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Coimcil,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot, 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  tl;e  name 
"  of  the  Statistical  Society,  I  do  declare 
"  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no  longer 
"  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Member) 
'•  thereof." 

'Tho   Statistical   Socioty,"  and  crossed    "Messrs. 
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And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Mem- 
ber, shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society, 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

Pi'esident,  Council,  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Council  shall,  independent 
of  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  con- 
sist of  thirty-one  Members,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  the  President,  and  four  be  nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents.  The  Council 
shall  be  elected  as  hereafter  provided. 
Any  five  of  the  Council  shall  be  a 
quorum.  From  the  Council  shall  be 
chosen  a  Treasurer,  three  Secretaries, 
and  a  Foreign  Secretary,  who  may  be 
one  of  the  Secretaries.  Six  Fellows,  at 
least,  who  were  not  of  the  Council  of  the 
previous  year,  shall  be  annually  elected. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers, 

13.  The  President  shall  be  chosen 
yearly  by  the  Fellows.  The  same  person 
shall  not  be  eligible  more  than  two 
years  in  succession. 

The  former  Presidents  who  are  con- 
tinuing Fellows  of  the  Society  shall  be 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents ;  four  V^ice- 
Presidents  shall  be  yearly  chosen  from 
the  Council  by  the  President. 

Any  Honorary  Vice-President  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  on  expi-essing  a  wish  to  that 
effect :  and  when  attending  the  Meetings 
of  the  Council,  shall  exercise  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  Member  of  the 
Coimcil. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall 
be  chosen  yearly  by  the  Fellows  from 
the  Council. 

Election  of  Cou7icil. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  nominate,  by 
ballot,  the  Felloios  ivhom  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries  (in  ac<!ordance  with  Rule 
12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropoUtan 
post,  at  least    a    fortnight  before    the 


Anniversary  Meeting,   of  the  names  of 
Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinary/  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy  of 
the  Office  of  the  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Society,  or  in  the  Council, 
the  Secretaries  shall  summon  the 
Council  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
and  a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  bj- 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those  pre- 
sent, choose  a  new  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Society,  or  Member  of  the 
Council,  to  be  so  until  the  next  Anni- 
vei'sary  Meeting. 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and 
also  an  Executive  Committee  of  their 
own  body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  which  is  not  approved  by  fclic 
Council. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  Anniversary. 

17.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  ol  I  he 
Society  shall  be  monthly,  or  oftencr. 
during  the  Session,  which  shall  be  from 
the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  July, 
both  inclusive,  on  such  days  and  at 
such  hours  as  the  Council  shall  declare. 
The  Anniversary  Meeting  shall  be  held 
on  such  day  in  June  of  each  year  as 
shall  be  ajjpointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  being. 

Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

18.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  admit  Fellows,  to 
read  and  hear  reports,  letters,  and 
papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  rules 
or  management  of  the  Society  shall  be 
discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Heport  shall 
be  received  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in 
February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of  the 
Anniversary  Meeting,  and  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be  con- 
firmed at  the  next  Ordinary  Meeting 
after  the  day  of  such  Anniversary  or 
Special  General  Meeting.  Strangers 
may   be    introduced    to   the    Ordinary 
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Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with  the  leave 
of  the  President,  Vice  -  President,  or 
other  Fellow  presiding  at  the  Meeting. 

Business  of  Anniversary  fleeting. 

19.  The  business  of  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the  Officers  of 
the  Society,  and  to  discuss  questions  on 
its  rules  and  management.  No  Fellows 
or  Honorary  Members  shall  be  proposed 
or  admitted  at  the  Anniversary  ]\Ieeting. 
No  Fellow  shall  moot  any  question  on 
the  rules  or  management  of  the  Society 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  unless  after 
three  tceeks'  notice  thereof  given  to  the 
Council,  but  amendments  to  any  motion 
may  be  brought  forward  without  notice, 
so  that  they  relate  to  the  same  subject 
of  motion.  The  Council  shall  give 
fourteen  days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of 
all  questions  of  whieh  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

20.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Ileeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  ten  Fellows  may  require  a 
Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called,  by 
notice  in  writing  signed  by  them,  deli- 
vered to  one  of  tlie  Secretaries  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting,  specifying  the  ques- 
tions to  be  moved.  The  Council  shall, 
within  one  week  of  such  notice,  appoint 
a  day  for  such  Special  General  ^Meeting, 
and  shall  give  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at  any 
Special  General  INIeeting  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  notice  for  the  same. 

A  uditors. 

21.  At  i\\e  first  Ordinary  Meeting 
of  each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose 
two  Auditors,  not  of  the  Council,  who, 
with  one  of  the  Council,  chosen  by  the 
Council,  shall  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  Feliruary. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  emjiowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all 
expeiidituie  of  the  tunds  of  the  Society 


where  they  shall  see  occasion,  and  may 
report  their  opiniou  upon  any  part  of  it. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees,  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary 
Members.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  ]\Iembers,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys  due 
from,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  He  shall  invest  the  moneys 
of  the  Society  in  such  manner  as  the 
Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Secretaries  shall,  under  the 
control  of  the  Council,  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society;  they  or  one 
of  them  shall  attend  all  Meetings  of  the 
Society  and  Council,  and  shall  have  the 
care  of  duly  recording  the  IVIinutes 
of  the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue 
the  requisite  notices,  and  read  such 
papers  to  the  Society  as  the  Coimcil 
may  direct. 

Powers  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice  -  President,  whether 
Honorary  or  nominated,  in  the  chair, 
shall  act  with  the  power  of  the  Pre- 
sident, in  presiding  and  voting  at  any 
Meeting  of  the  Society  or  Council,  and 
in  admitting  Fellows ;  but  no  Vice- 
President  shall  be  empowered  to  sign 
diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, or  to  expel  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Fellow  of  the  Society  may 
be  called  upon,  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  ]\Ieet- 
ing.  The  Fellow  so  presiding  may 
admit  Fellows,  but  shall  not  be  em- 
powered to  act  otherwise  as  resident, 
or  Vice-President. 
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Poicers  of  the  Council. 

26.  The  Council  shall  have  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit, 
direct  the  publication  of  papers  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  so,  that 
they  shall  not  at  any  time  contract 
engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  balance  that 
would  be  at  that  time  in  the  Treasm-er's 
hands,  if  all  pre-existing  debts  and 
liabilities  had  been  satisfied. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  rules,  which 
shall  be,  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Anniversary  Meeting  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled ; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
rene^v    Regulations    which    have    once 


been    disapproved    at    an    Anniversary 
Meeting. 

28.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  mito  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

29.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications, as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

30.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  properly 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except,  on 
Satmrdays,  when  it  closes  at  2  p.m. ;  and  it  is  entirely  closed  during 
the  month  of  September. 

2.  Members  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on 
making  personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian. 

3.  Members  are  not  to  have  more  than  two  works  at  a  time,  nor 
keep  any  books  longer  than  a  month. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

5.  Cyclopaedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated. 

6.  Any  Member  damaging  a  book,  either  replaces  the  work,  or 
paj'S  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be 
replaced,  but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement 
of  these  regulations. 
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Argentine    Confedera- 
tion. 
A.ustria  and  Hungary 
Bavaria. 
Belgium. 
China. 
Denmark. 
Egypt. 
France. 
Germany. 
Greece. 


Foreign  Covntries. 
Italy. 
Jaj^an. 

Netherlands,  The. 
Prussia. 
Eoumania. 
Russia. 
Saxony. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  United  States   of 

A  merica. 
Uruguay. 


The  States  of— 
Indiana. 
Iowa. 
Kansas. 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan. 
New  York. 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
Wisconsin. 


Indian^  Colonial^  and  other  Possessions. 


Bengal. 

Canada. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

India  (British). 


Jamaica. 
Mauritius. 
New  South  Wales. 
New  Zealand. 


Queensland. 
South  Australia. 
Tasmania. 
Victoria. 


Public  Departments. 


The  Admiralty. 

Army  Medical  Department. 

Board  of  Trade. 

Convict  Prisons,  Directors  of. 

Factories,  Inspectors  of. 

Fire  Bi'igade,  Metropolitan. 

Friendly  Societies,  Registrar  of. 

Home  Office 

India  Office. 

Local  Government  Board. 


The  Naval  Medical  Department. 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
Police,  Dublin  Metropolitan. 
Police,  London  Metropolitan. 
Post  Office. 
Registrar- General  of  England. 

,,  ,,  Ireland. 

„  „  Scotland. 

Tithe  Commissioners. 
Warden  of  Standai-ds. 


Abdur  Rahman,  Syud,  Esq. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phi- 
ladelphia, U.  S.  A. 

Actuaries,  The  Institute  of,  London. 

Adelaide  Philosophical  Society. 

Agriculture,  Central  Chamber  of. 

Allen,  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  Co.,  London. 

American  Academy  of  Ai-ts  and 
Sciences,  Boston. 

American  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York. 


American  Philosophical  Society  of 

Philadelphia. 
American     Statistical    Association, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Amici,  F.  Bey,  Egypt, 
Auuaud,  W.,  Esq.,  London 
Ansell,  C,  Esq.,  juur. 
Arts,  Society  of. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
„  „  Japan. 

Astor  Library,  New  York  U.  S.  A. 
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During  the  Year  1880 — Continued. 


Athenjeum,  The  Editor  of. 
Atkinson,  E.,  Esq.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Austrian    Central   Statistical  Com- 
mission. 
Austrian  Consul-General,  London. 

Bain,  A.  Bryce,  Esq. 

Baker,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Lansing,  U.S.A. 

Bankers'  Institute,  London. 
„  Magazine,  London. 
„  „  New  York. 

Barry,  Dr.  F.  "W.,  Cyprus. 

Bavaria,  Royal  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Beddoe,  Dr.  J.,  F.R.S.,  Bristol, 

Belim,  Herr  G.,  Berlin. 

Belgium,  Academy,  Royal. 
„         Minister  of  Interior. 

Berg,  Dr.  F.  T.,  Stockholm. 

Berlin,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Bevan,  G.  P.,  Esq.,  London. 

Bikelas,  D.,  Esq.,  Athens. 

Birch,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  London. 

Birmingham  Free  Public  Libraries. 

Blackley,  Rev.  W.  L.,  London. 

Boccardo,  Professor  G.,  Italy. 

Boddy,  E.  M.,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S,,  F.S.S. 

Bockh,  Herr,  Berlin. 

Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Rome. 

Bohmert,  Dr.  V.,  Dresden. 

Boothby,  J.,   Esq.,   C.M.G.,  South 
Australia* 

Boschkemper,  G.,  Esq.,  Holland. 

Bourne,  Stephen,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

Bowditch,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Brachelli,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Vienna. 

Brassey,  T.,  M.P. 

British  Association,  The, 

Brown,  Sevellor  A.,  Esq.,  Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 

Bruton,  Leonard,  E.sq.,  Bristol. 

Budajiest,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
„         Statistical  Bureau. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Statistical  Bm-eau  of. 

Buuso  KurS,  Mr.,  Japan. 

Bureau  des  Longitudes,  Paris. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The  Colonial 
Secretary  of. 

Capital  and  Labour,  The  Editor  of. 

Centennial  Commission,  1876,U.S.  A. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  The  Asso- 
ciated. 

Chervin,  Dr.  A.,  of  Paris. 

China,  The  Inspector-General  of 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 

Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 

Cobden  Club,  the  Committee  of. 

CoUins,  J.  Wright,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Falk- 
land Islands. 

Commercial  World,  The  Editor  of. 

Coni,  Dr.  E.  R,,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cornish,  Surgeon-Major  W.  R., 
F.R.C.S.,  &c. 

Courtney,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  Cauada. 

Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London. 

Danvers,  Juland,  Esq.,  London. 

Deloche,  M.,  Paris. 

Denmark,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

„  Political  Economy  Soc. 

Dent,  W.  T.,  Esq.,  York. 
Dillon,  M.,  Esq.,  London. 
Dodge,  J.  R.  Esq.,  Washington. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  Esq.,  C.E. 
Duljlin,  Chief  Com.  of  Police. 
Du  Cane,  Colonel  E.  F.,  C.B. 
Dun,  John,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Duncan,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Durham  University  CoUege  of  Medi- 
cine. 

East  India  Association,  Loudon. 
Eccentric  Club,  Author  of  the. 
Economist,  The  Editor  of. 
Economiste  Frau^ais,  The  Editoi  of. 
Edinburgh,  The  City  Chamberlain. 

„  Royal  Society  of. 
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In  more  than  one  part  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Adam  Smiih 
refers  to  the  prevalent  opinion  in  his  time,  that  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  was  still  falling;  whereas  he  explicitly  states  as  his 
own  opinion,  or  rather  as  a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  state  of  prices, 
that  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  previous — viz.,  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  time  when  he  wrote 
— there  bad  been  a  slight  but  distinctly  perceptible  rise  in  the 
value  of  money.  The  popular  opinion  thus  referred  to  was 
perfectly  natural.  Money  had  fallen  immensely  in  value  during  the 
century  and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  America  with  its 
mines  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  very  much  larger  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  it  was  only  natural  to  believe  that  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  was  still  in  progress.  Ordinary  observers 
overlooked  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  require- 
ments for  money  had  contemporaneously  increased  vastly ;  indeed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  increased  produce  of  the  mines  was 
inadequate  to  fully  meet  the  increased  requirements  for  it. 

An  analogous  or  parallel  state  of  public  opinion  has  prevailed 
in  connection  with  the   peerlessly  rich  new  mines  of  America  and 
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Australia.  In  1873 — -wliicli  is  our  starting-point  in  this  inquiry — 
prices  were  very  liigli,  and  people  were  still  believing  in,  or  expecting 
a  continuous  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  Although  the  gold-mines 
had  declined  from  their  maximum  production,  little  attention  was 
given  to  that  circumstance  ;  moreover,  the  annual  yield  of  gold 
was  still  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1848 ;  and  also,  the 
comparative  falling  off  in  the  produce  of  gold  was  compensated  in 
amount  by  the  increased  supply  of  silver  from  the  new  Nevada 
mines.     This  was  the  state  of  matters  in  1873. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  great  fall  began  in  the  value  of  silver  com- 
pared with  gold ;  and  as  no  one  then  thought  that  gold  was 
becoming  scarce  and  rising  in  value,  the  change  in  the  value  of 
silver  appeared  to  be  a  veritable  depreciation  of  that  metal — a  fall 
not  merely  relatively  to  gold,  but  also  to  labour  and  commodities 
in  general.  The  House  of  Commons,  when  appointing  the  Select 
Committee  of  1876,  adopted  the  prevalent  opinion ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  Report  proceeded  upon  the  same  view  of  the  matter, 
although  some  of  the  evidence  then  adduced  pointed  to  a  different 
conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  simultaneously 
appointed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  reported  in  the 
clearest  and  most  confident  terms  that  there  had  been  no  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver,  except  as  compared  with  gold,  and  that  the  value 
of  gold  had  risen  :  in  their  own  words,  "  Since  1873,  the  purchasing 
"  power  of  gold  has  risen  in  all  countries,  and  the  purchasing  power 
"  of  silver  has  fallen  in  none."  The  report  of  the  American  Com- 
mission failed  to  attract  attention  in  this  country  :  moreover,  as 
the  United  Statics  are  interested  in  upholding  the  value  of  silver, 
for  the  sake  of  the  splendid  Nevada  mines,  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Commission  was  open  to  the  suspicion  that  "  the  wish 
"  was  father  to  the  thought." 

Recently,  however,  it  has  become  acknowledged  in  this  country 
that  the  view  taken  by  the  American  Commission  is  not  altogether 
baseless,  and  that  the  "  depreciation  "  of  silver  may  really  be  due, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold.  To  determine 
correctly  any  substantial  change  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
compared  with  other  commodities,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
inquiries.  It  can  only  be  done  by  reviewing  Prices  over  a  long- 
period  of  years,  and  by  taking  into  account  a  variety  of  causes  of  a 
most  complicated  kind,  operating  upon  the  production  and  supply 
of  commodities,  as  well  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  condition  or 
"  spirit"  of  trade.  It  is  only  in  part  that  I  here  attempt  such  a 
task  :  I  shall  hardly  go  beyond  the  broad  facts  of  the  last  half-dozen 
years.  I  shall  venture,  however,  to  lay  before  you  some  considera- 
tions relative  to  the  important  questions,  Whether  the  cause  of  the 
altered  value  of  money  is  to   be  found   in  the   Supply  or  in  the 
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Demand — wlietlier  the  rise  is  owing  to  the  diminished  yield  of  the 
gold-mines,  or  to  the  depression  of  trade, — and  how  far  the  rise  is 
likely  to  be  permanent.  But  the  first  point  is.  How  does  the 
value  of  money  stand,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  or  through- 
out the  world  at  lai'ge  ;  and  in  what  degree  have  gold  and  silver 
respectively  been  affected  in  valne,  both  towards  general  com- 
modities and  towards  one  another  ? 

[In  this  opening  portion  of  the  Paper,  1872-73  is  tlie  most 
suitable  period  to  start  from,  because  that  was  prior  to  the  recent 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver ;  so  that,  by  con- 
sidering the  subsequent  events,  we  can  see  what  have  been  the 
causes  of  that  change,  and  the  true  character  of  the  so-called 
"  depreciation"  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  year  1873  was 
almost  as  exceptional  as  regai'ds  its  high  prices  as  the  present  year 
is  for  low  prices ;  and  in  the  portion  of  this  Paper  which  relates  to 
the  value  of  Money  generally,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  rely  in 
any  way  upon  the  contrast  of  prices  exhibited  in  those  particular 
years.] 

I. — Money  and  Prices  in  Great  Britain. 

To  begin  with  our  own.  country  and  currency.  That  prices 
have  fallen — i.e.,  that  money  has  risen  in  value — in  this  country 
since  1873  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  questioned ;  but,  as  will 
become  apparent  in  the  sequel,  it  is  highly  important  to  observe 
what  is  the  extent  to  which  this  change  has  occurred.  A  change 
in  the  value  of  money  must  be  ascertained,  primarily,  by  reference 
to  the  state  of  prices — in  other  words,  the  value  of  general  com- 
modities as  measured  in  money. 

There  are  several  Tables  of  Prices  available  to  determine  this 
point,  for  all  of  which  the  community  is  indebted  to  members  of 
this  Society.  There  is,  first,  the  table  regularly  compiled  for,  and 
published  for  many  years  past  by  the  "Economist,"  and  which 
includes  all  the  chief  articles  of  merchandise.  There  is  also  a  table 
compiled  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ellis,  editor  of  the  "  Statist,"  from  1869 
to  the  first  quarter  of  1878,  which  gives  the  prices  of  the  raw 
materials  of  British  manufactures,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  our  Imports  ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  a  table  compiled  during 
the  present  year  by  Mr.  Giffen,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
I'elates  to  our  Exports — to  the  articles  of  merchandise  produced 
in  and  exported  from  this  country.  Taking  these  two  latter  tables 
together,  they  pretty  nearly  correspond  in  character  to  the  single 
"  Economist  "  table.  The  "  Economist "  table,  however,  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  brought  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year ;  and  the  said  table  shows  a  fall  of  prices  since  1873  equal  to 
24I  per   cent.      Thus,  be  the  cause  what   it    may,  assuming   tha 
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correctness  of  this  carefully  compiled  table,  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  British  currency — in  other  words,  of  Gold — has  risen  fully 
24  per  cent,  since  1873. 

Next,  let  us  see  how  Silver  stands  in  this  country,  and  in 
Europe  and  America  generally.  The  gold-price  of  an  ounce  of 
silver  during  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1850  (when  the  produce 
of  the  new  gold-mines  first  began  to  reach,  the  markets  of  the  world) 
averaged  as  near  as  may  be  ^ghd. ;  during  the  next  twenty  years  it 
stood  above  this  old  level,  in  some  years  being  62  d. ;  but  it  returned 
to  its  old  level  in  1872,  and  throughout  1873  the  average  price  of 
the  ounce  of  silver  was  59jf?.  [I  may  remark  in  passing  that 
although,  in  common  with  others,  I  regard  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  as  due  to  the  increased  production  of  gold,  I  do  so  only 
partially ;  for  I  believe  that  an  equal  factor  in  the  case  was  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  silver  for  the  East.^*"]  In  1876,  under 
the  influence  of  Panic,  the  price  of  silver  fell  to  4s.  the  ounce. 
Since  that  time,  the  value  of  silver  has  stood  at  what  appears  to  be 
its  normal  or  natural  level  under  the  new  circumstances  (namely, 
the  widespread  demonetisation  of  that  metal,  etc.), — the  present 
price  per  ounce  being  about  51^^?.  :t  a  fall  of  Sd.  joer  ounce,  or 
about  13I  per  cent.,  compared  with  its  gold-pi-ice  in  1872,  in 
which  year  the  gold-price  of  silver  was  exactly  the  same  as  used 
to  prevail  previous  to  1850. 

Taking  these  facts  as  they  stand,  and  putting  them  together, 
they  go  to  show  that  the  common  idea,  and  the  one  universally 
held  in  this  country  in  1876 — namely,  that  there  has  been  an 
absolute  depreciation  of  silver — is  wrong.  The  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver  compared  to  gold  is  1 1  per  cent,  less  than  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  gold  compared  with  general  commodities.  In  other  words, 
the  purchasing  power  of  silver,  or  its  value  in  general  commodities, 
has  not  fallen  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  country  it  has  risen 
(judging  from  the  "Economist's"  Table  of  Prices)    11  percent.; 

*  Silver,  which  stood  at  its  old  average  price  of  592'^.  in  1848,  thereafter 
began  to  rise,  and  in  1852-55  it  stood  at  610^.  As  this  was  before  the  setting  in 
of  the  great  expansion  of  the  trade  with  India,  the  rise  must  be  attributed  to 
the  great  inci'ease  in  the  supply  of  gold.  But  thereafter,  although  the  gold  mines 
had  reached  their  maximum  of  production,  the  price  of  silver  continued  to  rise, 
•intil  it  stood  at  62^^^.^.  in  1859;  and  it  remained  above  its  old  price  {^()\d.)  until 
afu.  1872.  From  these  facts  I  infer  that  the  latter  part  of  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  silver  (viz.,  from  Ql\d.  to  62jLrf.)  was  owing  to  the  great  demand  and  drain 
of  silver  to  the  East  which  commenced  in  1856,  or  a  little  earlier,  and  tliat  after 
that  year  this  great  drain  for  the  East  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  enhanced  price  of 
silver. 

t  These  figures  represent  the  state  of  matters  in  September  last,  when  this 
paper  was  written.  Since  then,  the  value  of  silver  has  somewhat  risen ;  but  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  the  figures,  because  the  change  is  slight,  and 
also  because,  even  wei'C  it  greater  than  it  is,  it  would  not  aft'ect  the  argument  or 
exposition. 
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while  gold  has  risen  fully  13  per  cent,  more, — or  in  all  24^  per  cent, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

II. — Money  and  Prices  in  India. 

Such  is  the  present  value  of  the  two  metals  in  this  country, 
where  gold  is  the  standard-money,  and  more  or  less  in  other 
countries  of  the  Western  world.  Let  us  next  see  how  the  case 
stands  in  the  East,  where  silver  constitutes  the  whole  currency  and 
sole  legal  measure  of  value.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  scientifi- 
cally prepared  tables  of  prices  for  India  similar  to  those  which  I 
have  quoted  for  our  own  country.  Before  referring  to  such  data  as 
we  possess,  let  me  first  look  at  the  case  from  a  general  point  of 
view.  The  mass  of  silver  poured  into  India  during  the  twenty 
years  subsequent  to  1855  has  been  literally  prodigious ;  the  nett 
addition  made  to  the  stock  of  silver  in  India  during  the  period 
having  been  about  160  millions  sterling.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  authorities,  India  in  1876  was  still  inade- 
quately supplied  with  currency.  The  new  supply  of  specie  did  not 
stagnate  and  become  plethoric  in  the  towns  and  industrial  centres, 
but  was  drained  off  to  provide  currency  in  the  interior  of  the 
country — in  the  districts  where  Barter  had  previously  existed,  but 
where  both  Labour  and  Production  were  becoming  developed  by 
the  large  influx  of  British  capital — by  the  new  railways,  and  by 
the  quickening  of  industry  which  so  remarkably  characterised 
those  twenty  years.  More  currency  was  needed  in  India  owing  to 
more  Employment  and  higher  wages,  and  also  by  the  gradual 
displacement  of  Barter  ;  while  more  silver,  whether  in  coin  or  in 
ornaments,  was  needed  to  sto7-e  the  small  but  increasing  reserve- 
wealth  of  the  peasantry  and  shopkeepers.  In  1863  the  Governor 
of  Bombay  wrote  as  follows : — "  Great  quantities  of  silver  are 
"  absorbed  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  go  to  furnish  a 
"  currency  where  no  general  medium  of  exchange  existed  before ; 
'•  rupees  are  now  to  be  found  in  hundi^eds  of  small  bazaars  where 
"  all  Trade  used  to  be  conducted  in  barter."  And  in  1876,  when 
giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  depreciation 
of  silver.  Colonel  Hyde,  director  of  the  Calcutta  Mint,  spoke  con- 
fidently as  to  the  insufficient  amount  of  currency  in  India,  and  the 
capacity  of  that  country  to  absorb  more  silver  into  circulation, — 
adding  that  "  the  progress  of  the  currency  in  India  will  be  very 
"  slow,  but  I  think  it  will  be  sure."  More  silver  is  needed  to  dis- 
place barter  in  the  outlying  districts,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  growing- 
requirements  of  trade  and  of  Government  and  personal  expenditure 
in  the  more  advanced  districts  where  silver-money  is  already  in 
use. 

Thus,  vast  as  has  been  the  quantity  of  silver  poured  into  India, 
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tliere  are  general  and  a  priori  groniids  for  doubting,  wlietlier  there 
has,  or  could  have  been,  any  redundancy  and  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  silver  currency  of  that  country.  But  let  us  see  what  is  the 
evidence  of  Prices  upon  this  point.  In  1876  Mr.  R.  W.  Crawford 
stated  before  the  Silver  Committee  that  "  Prices  have  fallen  very 
"  much  in  India ; "  and  he  referred  to  a  staple  quality  of  cotton 
vhich  had  fallen  since  1872-3  from  6\d.  the  pound  to  4^f?. — a  fall 
of  one-third,  or  33  per  cent. — and  to  saltpetre,  which  had  fallen 
from  30s.  the  cwt.  to  barely  17.?.,  a  fall  of  fully  43  per  cent.  Cotton 
and  saltpetre  are  staple  exports  of  India,  and  doubtless  are  as 
good  single  commodities  as  can  be  quoted  in  a  question  of  prices, 
— especially  since  rice  and  grain  have  been  abnormally  afl'ected  in 
price  of  late  years  by  the  severe  Famines  ;  nevertheless,  important 
commei'cial  articles  as  cotton  and  saltpetre  are,  taken  alone  they 
are  quite  unreliable  as  indications  of  a  general  change  of  prices. 
Subsequently  to  1876,  the  Government  of  India  has  published 
a  List  of  Prices  of  a  tolerably  complete  character ;  but  they 
are  mere  lists,  not  scientifically  treated  statistics  like  the  Tables 
which  have  emanated  from  members  of  this  Society,  and  which 
tell  their  own  tale  on  the  face  of  them.  Perhaps  Mr.  Giffen  or 
Mr.  Ellis,  or  some  other  member  of  this  Society — perhaps 
Mr.  Newmarch  himself,  our  greatest  authority  on  the  subject — may 
have  analysed  those  Indian  lists  of  prices,  and  will  give  the  results 
in  a  better  manner  than  I  am  prepared  to  do.  As  is  well  known, 
there  may  be  a  change  in  the  prices  of  one  set  of  commo- 
dities— pay  in  the  exports — while  a  difPerent  state  of  matters 
prevails  in  another  class — say  of  domestic  production  and  consump- 
tion. The  Government  of  India,  referring  to  those  lists  of  prices 
and  also  to  its  general  information,  simply  maintains  that  there 
has  been  no  rise  of  prices  in  India,  and  that  the  rupee  still  buys  as 
much  goods  or  labour  as  before  ;  for  this  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  which  the  Government  had  in  view  in  its  Memorandum, 
viz.,  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  absolute  depreciation  of  silver, 
but  merely  in  relation  to  gold.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
states  the  same  fact.  In  1877,  when  the  price  of  silver  was  lower 
than  now,  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  that  "  the 
"purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in  respect  of  ordinary  articles  of  con- 
"  sumption,  such  as  the  food  of  the  people,  remains  undiminished." 
— Parliamentary  Paper,  11th  August,  1877- 

But  I  think  somewhat  more  than  this  may  be  said.  The  general 
opinion  or  knowledge  of  merchants  connected  with  the  Indian  trade 
certainly  seems  to  be  that,  on  the  whole,  prices  have  fallen  in  India 
since  1873,  about  which  time  the  change  began  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  precious  metals.  I  thiidv  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
if  silver  has  risen  in  purchasing  power  in  a  country  like  England, 
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where  silver  is  not  Money,  cceteris  paribus,  silver  will  rise  in  value  in 
a  country  where  it  is  Money,  and  also  the  sole  currency, — especially 
in  a  country  where,  as  in  India,  that  currency  is  to  some  extent 
inadequate.  This,  however,  is  assuming  that  the  conditions  of  the 
two  countries  in  other  respects  are  similar,  which  cannot  be  said 
correctly  of  India  and  England  at  present.  Undoubtedly  both  of 
them  are  alike  in  tbis  important  respect,  that  Trade  is  not  prosper- 
ing as  it  used  to  do  ;  but  in  India  the  commercial  depression  has 
not  been  so  severe  as  in  Eng'land,  Indeed,  even  if  the  co^nmercial 
depression  were  equally  severe  in  both  countries,  it  would  produce 
a  much  lesser  effect  upon  a  country  like  India,  whose  wealth  is 
mainly  agricultural  and  dependent  ujwn  its  internal  Trade,  than 
upon  England,  which  is  more  than  any  other  country  dependent  upon 
its  manufactures  and  Forefgn  commerce.  In  India  it  may  be  said 
that  Trade,  as  represented  by  the  Exports  and  Imports,  has  simply 
ceased  to  progress,  whereas  in  England  it  has  greatly  lost  ground. 
And,  as  I  shall  refer  to  by-and-bye,  this  difference  in  commercial 
condition  may  produce  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  state  of 
Prices.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  I  can  venture  an  opinion,  I  should 
say  that  prices  have  fallen  somewhat  in  India ;  in  other  words,  the 
value  of  silver,  measured  in  general  commodities,  has  risen: — and 
if  this  change  has  occurred  to  the  extent  of  lo  per  cent.,  the  state 
of  matters  as  regards  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  would  (accord- 
ing to  the  "  Economist's  "  Table  of  Prices)  be  the  same  in  India  as 
in  England.  But,  as  already  said,  the  value  of  silver  might  be  con- 
siderably different  in  India  from  what  it  is  here  ;  because  the  value  of 
that  metal  will  naturally  (that  is,  if  all  other  circumstances  be  equal) 
stand  somewhat  higher  in  a  country  where  it  is  the  sole  currency 
than  in  another  where  it  is  not  mnney  at  all.  In  the  course  of  time, 
no  doubt,  such  a  difference  would  disappear  by  the  effects  of  diffu- 
sion and  equalisation,  but  it  may  be  expected  to  exist  at  present,  or 
at  any  time  when  changes  are  actually  in  progress.  Hence,  were 
the  state  of  trade  or  national  prosperity  identical  in  the  two 
countries,  I  should  expect  that,  if  silver  has  risen  lo  per  cent,  in 
purchasing  power  in  this  country,  it  would  have  risen  somewhat 
more  in  the  bazaars  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  the  depression 
oE  trade  being  greater  in  this  country  than  in  India,  will  (as  I  shall 
explain  by-and-bye)  tend  to  produce  a  different  and  counteracting 
result. 

I  have  taken  England,  a  gold  country,  and  India,  a  silver 
country,  and  such  is  the  respective  value  of  the  precious  metals 
in  these  two  countries  as  shown  by  the  State  of  Prices.  So 
judged,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  rise  in  the  value  of  Money 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years.  As  regards  the  simple  matter 
of  fact,  no  one  can  question  that  this  is  so.     But  the  important 
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question  is,  Is  tliis  change  due  (so  to  speak)  to  Money,  or  to  a 
transient  condition  of  Trade  ?  The  state  of  Prices  does  not  of 
itself  show  to  what  cause  or  causes  the  present  change  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  is  owing,  or  whether  or  not  the  change 
is  substantial,  or  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  not  merely  the 
transient  result  of  a  fluctuating  Trade.  Before  this  learned 
Society,  I  need  not  enumerate  the  manifold  causes  which  may 
produce  a  change  of  prices,  totally  irrespective  of  the  Supply  of 
Money  or  the  precious  metals.  There  are  constaut  improve- 
ments in  manufacture,  improvements  in  the  production  of  raw 
material,  and  various  other  causes,  which  tend  to  lower  prices — 
in  other  words,  to  raise  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  For 
example,  while  writing  this  Paper  (in  September),  I  found  the 
following  statement  in  a  leading  journal  of  New  York,  which  is 
also  worth  quoting  as  showing  the  recent  low  state  of  prices  in  the 
United  States  : — "  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
"  greatly  increased.  The  mass  of  our  population  who  labour 
"  do  not  receive  so  high  wages  as  in  former  years.  Rents,  pro- 
"  visions,  breadstuff's,  and  clothing  are  cheaper  than  ever  known 
"  before."  But  this  low  state  of  prices  would  be  exceedingly  mis- 
leading, were  it  taken  as  showing  that  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  value  of  money  attributable  to  an  inadequate  supply 
of  the  precious  metals ;  for,  besides  the  important  eJfect  of  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  (albeit  it  was  really  completed  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  ago),  the  low  price  of  provisions  of  all  kiuds  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  fine  harvest  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
vast  expansion  of  agricultni-al  production  during  the  present  year. 
In  fact,  Prices,  although  the  primary  and  most  important  exponent 
of  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  are  quite  unreliable 
for  showing  the  cause  of  the  change, — whether  it  is  in  the  Demaud 
or  in  the  Supply  of  Money,  or  as  to  whether  the  change  is  likely 
to  be  ephemeral  or  permanent. 

I  shall  only  offer  one  remark  upon  this  subject.  During  the 
last  thirty  years,  Prices  have  been  chiefly  influenced  by  two  wholly 
distinct,  and  in  their  operation  conflicting,  factors.  The  steam- 
engioe  has  been  employed  to  annihilate  Distance,  and  cheapen 
conveyance  ;  and  in  this  way  steam-locomotion,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  has  caused  Prices  to  rise  in  remote  places,  and  to  fall  in  the 
great  towns,  and  in  countries  which  are  the  hearts  of  Commerce. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  gold-mines  have  tended  to  raise  Prices 
chiefly  in  the  hearts  of  Commerce.  As  these  and  other  factors 
operate  more  or  less  together^  there  is  usually  a  tide-like  change  in 
Prices;  indeed,  even  the  same  cause  or  factor  may  produce  high- 
water  in  some  places  and  low-water  in  others. 

The   State  of  Prices,  then,  being  of  itself  so  unreliable,  or  so 
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limited  in  its  significance,  let  us  look  at  some  matters  which  lie 
behind  prices.  The  two  great  factors  which  lie  behind  are,  the 
Produce  of  the  Mines,  and  the  State  of  Trade. 

III. — The  Produce  of  the  Mines. 

The  total  pi'oduction  of  the  precious  metals  when  the  new  gold 
mines  were  at  their  best,  viz.,  in  1852-60,  was  36  millions  sterling 
annually.  At  present  it  appears  to  be  almost  the  same.  But  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  supply.  In  1852-60, 
the  annual  produce  of  gold  averaged  nearly  28  millions,  and  of 
silver  a  trifle  over  8  millions.  Of  late  years  the  supply  of  gold  has 
averaged  about  19I  millions,  and  of  silver  about  15  millions. 
Thus,  if  the  Double  Standard  of  gold  and  silver  conjointly  gene- 
rally prevailed,  no  effect  at  all  upon  Prices  could  be  produced  by  the 
present  state  of  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  But 
in  countries  under  a  single  gold  standard,  Money  ought  to  be  rising 
in  value  ;  and  in  countries  under  a  single  silver  standard.  Money 
ought  to  be  falling  in  value.  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  seen,  silver 
still  maintains  its  old  purchasing  power  in  India,  or  indeed  has 
risen  in  value,  while  in  England  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  has 
likewise  risen ;  and  gold  in  both  countries  has  risen  still  more. 

IV. — Effects  of  the  State  of  Trade  on  the  Value  of  Money. 

But  now  we  come  to  another  factor  which  lies  behind  Prices, 
and  it  is  a  most  important  one — namely,  the  State  of  Trade  :  using 
this  term  as  synonymous  with  the  material  prosperity  of  a  country. 
A  Depression  of  Trade  always,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  produces  a  fall 
of  Prices ;  in  other  words,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  Money.  For 
example,  referring  to  the  "Economist's  "  Table  of  Prices,  we  find 
that  after  the  Crisis  of  1857  prices  fell  1 5I  per  cent. ;  after  the  Crisis 
of  1866,  25  per  cent.;  and  under  the  recent  Depression  of  Trade, 
prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  stood  upwards  of  2  4  per 
cent,  below  the  level  in  1873.  Mr.  Jevons's  carefully  prepared 
table  is  not  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  but  it  shows  the  fall 
of  prices  during  the  depression  of  trade  which  followed  the  Crisis 
of  1857  to  have  been  io|  per  cent.,  and  during  the  depression 
which  followed  the  Crisis  of  1866,  8  per  cent.  And  here  I  must 
remark  that  the  great  diversity  between  the  level  of  prices  shown 
in  these  two  tables — viz.,  the  "Economist's  "  and  Mr.  Jevons's — is  a 
striking  warning  against  dogmatism.  Both  of  these  tables  are  care- 
fully compiled  by  able  men,  practised  in  this  kind  of  work,  yet  the  one 
table  in  some  cases  shows  a  change  of  prices  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
other.  Thus  in  what  appears,  and  indeed  is,  the  surest  and  most 
computable  of  the  factors  which  indicate  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals — namely,  the  statistical  department,  or  the  state  of  prices — 
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Ave  find  a  striking  discrepancy,  whicli  makes  it  impossible  to  attain  to 
anything  like  accnracy  of  detail.  We  can  say  that  prices  have  risen 
or  fallen  (in  other  words,  that  the  value  of  money  has  changed)  so 
much  according  to  this  or  that  Table,  but  it  seems  hopeless  at 
present  to  reach  anything  like  perfect  accuracy.* 

All  evidence,  however,  concurs  in  demonstrating  that  money  rises 
in  value  when  Trade  is  depressed,  and  that  is,  when  the  extent  of 
monetary  transactions  is  less  than  usual.  From  one  point  of  view, 
and  the  one  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  paramount,  this  state  of 
matters  is  very  puzzling.  During  each  of  those  above-mentioned 
periods  of  depressed  Trade — in  1857  and  186G — there  was  no  fall- 
ing off  or  change  of  any  kind  in  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious 
metals;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  much  less  Trade  or  require- 
ment for  money.  Upon  these  grounds  Prices  ought  to  rise  in  a 
period  of  depression  ;  yet,  as  we  know,  they  do  not.  At  such  times 
the  amount  of  Money  in  the  banks  is  unusually  large,  and  the  banks 
are  quite  ready  to  part  with  it  on  unusually  cheap  terms.  Money, 
in  fact,  is  superabundant :  nevertheless  Prices  stand  unusually 
low.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a  strange  anomaly,  and  certainly 
it  desti'oys  a  good  many  Theories  which  used  to  be  current.  The 
explanation  appears  to  be,  that  in  those  cases  of  commercial  collapse 
or  depression  there  is  a  great  loss  of  Wealth  in  the  community. 
People  have  not  so  much  wealth  to  spend.  Money  may  be  plentiful, 
but  people  cannot  empJoy  it  plentifully.  With  less  wealth,  people 
have  less  command  over  money  ;  they  have  not  their  former  power 
of  employing  it.  In  other  words,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
bad  times,  people,  having  less  wealth  or  property,  cannot  afford  to 
employ  or  keep  in  circulation  so  much  of  it  as  usual  in  the  shape 
of  Money.  They  cannot  afford  to  spend  so  much  or  to  pay  the  old 
prices,  whether  for  labour  or  goods.  Merchants  must  trade,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  commercial  connections ;  manufacturers 
must  continue  their  production,  or  else  lose  the  interest  on  their 
costly  factories  and  plant;  and  coal  and  ironmasters  must  keep 
their  mines  or  furnaces  in  operation,  or  else  have  to  incur  a  large 
expenditui'e  in  putting  them  at  work  again.  Hence  traders  of  all 
kinds  will  submit  to  very  low  prices  rather  than  not  trade  at  all. 

*  T\w.  Fall  of  Prices  owing  to  the  several  Depressions  of  Trade  since  1850, 
is  stated  as  follows: — (1)  in  the  "  P>ononiist's  "  Table;  (2)  by  the  same  Table  as 
corrected  by  Mr.  Bourne;  and  (3)  by  Mr.  Jcvons : — 

1857-59,  "  Economist,"  i5"4  per  cent.  ;   Bourne,  15'7;    Jevons,  io'6. 
'GG-71,  „  27  „  „        16-38  „        7-8. 

'73-79,  „.  24-6.       „  „        25-3  „         — 

Mr.  Jevons  finds  the  effects  of  the  Crisis  of  1866  exhausted  during  the 
following  year  ;  Mr.  Bourne  continues  the  Fall  of  Prices  to  the  end  of  1869;  and 
the  "  Economist  "  down  to  1S71. — See  also  Appendi.x  B. 
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All  classes,  in  short,  in  bad  times,  produce,  trade,  or  spend  npon 
lower  terms ;  and  thus,  with  diminished  profits  and  less  -wealth, 
there  are  lower  wages  and  lower  prices.  In  other  words,  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  is  greater  than  usual.  At  the  same 
time,  although  Money  buys  more  than  usual,  yet  its  value  on  loan 
is  less,  because  people  in  trade — the  great  borrowiug  or  discounting 
class — can  hardlj-  find  profitable  use  even  for  the  money  which  is  at 
their  own  command.  The  actual  amount  of  Reserve-wealth  or 
Loanable  Capital  may  be  reduced,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  reduced 
very  much  more — the  result  being  a  low  Bank-rate. 

I  may  illustrate  the  effects  of  a  Depression  of  Trade  upon  the 
value  of  Money  in  this  way : — As  is  well  known.  Money  always 
"  goes  farther,"  or  buys  more,  in  a  poor  country  than  in  a  rich  one ; 
and,  under  a  Depression  of  Trade,  a  country  becomes,  comparatively 
to  its  former  self,  a  poor  one.  Hence  the  purchasing-power  of 
Money  increases.  Thus  far  the  case  may  be  plain  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Rate  of  Discount  or  the  Bank-rate  becomes  low, — ■ 
which  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  ordinarily  prevails  in  a  poor 
country.  This  anomaly  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  reallj  or  permanently  poor  country,  the  purchasing-power  of 
money  is  high,  because  the  nation  has  not  been  able  to  afford  to 
provide  itself  with  an  adequate  amount  of  money, — which  can  only 
be  done  by  convei^ting  into  money  {i.e.,  the  precious  metals)  a 
portion  of  the  other  and  spare  wealth  or  property  of  the  country. 
But  in  a  rich  country  which  becomes  temporarily  poor,  through  a 
depression  of  trade,  an  adequate  supply  of  money  is  already  in 
existence  ;  and  accordingly,  when  not  employed  or  in  circulation, 
it  accumulates  in  the  banks,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  making  of 
loans, — that  is,  produces  a  low  Bank-rate, 

I  may  offer  one  more  remark  upon  the  effects  of  the  condition 
of  trade  upon  the  value  of  Money.  That  more  Trade  requires  more 
Money  is  a  truism, — albeit  it  was  the  neglect  of  this  consideration 
which  mainly  occasioned  the  memorable  mistakes  as  to  the  Future 
of  Money  committed  by  nearly  all  our  leading  authorities  in  1850, 
and  for  a  good  many  years  thereafter, — the  only  correct  appreciation 
of  the  effects  of  the  new  gold  mines  which  I  can  find  being  that 
made,  with  marvellous  sagacity,  by  Messrs.  Tooke  and  Newmarch 
in  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  "  History  of  Prices."  It  may 
be  said  generally,  that  in  any  particular  country  and  stage  of  its 
economical  development,  any  given  amount  of  Trade  will  require 
a  similar  amount  of  Money  to  carry  it  on.  But  this  is  merely  a 
starting  point — a  general  proposition  which  does  not  help  much 
under  the  variations  which  one  meets  in  actual  circumstances. 
The  amount  of  Money  required  at  any  given  time,  even  in  the 
same  country,  docs  not  depend  merely  upon  the  amount  of  Trade- 
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transactions,  but  also  upon  tlie  spirit  and  conditions  under  wWcli 
that  amount  of  Trade  is  carried  on.  When  Trade  is  progressive 
and  prosperous,  more  Money  is  required  than  when  the  same 
amount  of  transactions  is  being  carried  on  under  a  stationary  or 
falling  Trade.  For  example,  say  that  the  Exports  and  Imports  of 
a  country  (which  roughly  represent  the  state  of  Trade)  amount 
to  400  millions  :  the  amount  of  Money  required  to  carry  on  that 
amount  of  business  will  be  larger  when  Trade  rises  to  that  point, 
than  when  we  come  back  to  that  point  owing  to  a  decline  of 
Trade.  Although  the  number  of  exchanges  or  business-transactions 
be  the  same.  Trade  is  rising  and  prosperous  in  the  former  case,  and 
depressed  in  the  latter.  And  when  Trade  is  prosperous,  Prices  are 
high,  requiring  more  currency  to  carry  on  the  same  amount  of 
business ;  and  when  Trade  is  depressed.  Prices  are  low,  so  that  less 
currency  is  required. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  it  is  obvious  that  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  a  severe  commercial  depression  pre- 
vails, any  reasoning  or  any  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the 
Value  of  Money  would  be  utterly  misleading,  unless  the  effects  of 
this  Depression  be  taken  into  account.  First,  as  to  gold  and  silver 
separately.  Let  us  suppose  that  but  for  this  commercial  depres- 
sion, Prices  would  have  remained  as  they  were  in  1873.  In  such  a 
case  the  import  or  significance  of  the  change  which  since  then  has 
occurred  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  would  be  greatly 
altered.  If  gold  stood  simply  at  its  old  value  {i.e.,  had  not  risen), 
then  the  recent  change  in  the  gold-price  of  silver  would  show  a 
real  depreciation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  prices  stand,  gold  has 
risen  so  much  compared  with  general  commodities  that  the  decline 
of  silver  relative  to  gold  is  not  a  depreciation  at  all,  but  merely  a 
lesser  rise  in  its  value  as  measured  by  commodities.  Both  gold  and 
silver  have  risen  in  purchasing  power  {i.e.  relative  to  general  com- 
modities), but  silver  has  not  risen  so  much  as  gold  has  done ;  that 
is  all.  But  how  the  case  between  the  two  metals  will  stand  when 
the  Depression  comes  to  an  end,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Secondly,  a  depression  of  trade  in  each  country  where  it  prevails 
exerts  a  similar  masking  effect  as  regards  money  as  a  whole — 
whether  it  be  gold  and  silver  conjointly,  or  gold  alone,  or  silver 
alone  :  it  masks  or  temporarily  obscures  the  normal  and  ordinary, 
or  what  may  be  called  the  natural,  value  of  money.  The  present 
depression  of  trade  is  an  exceptional  condition  of  affairs,  and  exerts 
an  exceptional  influence  upon  the  value  of  money — an  influence 
which  must  cease  when  the  depression  has  ceased. 

But  when  the  depression  is  over,  there  will  come  into  play  not 
one  single  and  easily  computable  influence,  but  two  absolutely 
conflicting    influences.     When   the    depression   is    over.    Trade   of 
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course  will  expand;  and  this  increase  of  trade,  with  its  concomitant 
increase  of  monetary  transactions,  will  increase  the  requirement 
for  money  ;  therefore  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  money  :  in 
other  words,  if  this  particular  ageucy  stood  alone,  there  would  be 
lo^o  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  profits  will  increase,  the  old  losses 
will  be  repaired;  the  national  wealth  will  augment.  "Wages  also  will 
increase ;  and  both  employers  and  employed  having  more  to  spend 
will  spend  more,  and  with  more  profusion  or  less  niggardly  ;  the 
money  in  bank  will  be  called  into  circulation,  and  prices  will  rise. 
In  fact,  with  prosperous  trade,  wages  rise  along  with  profits  ;  and  a 
rise  of  prices  is  the  invariable  concomitant.  Another  usual  result 
of  such  circumstances  is  a  high  Bank-rate.  Thus,  there  will  be 
cheap  moueij  as  regards  prices,  but  dear  money  as  regards  money 
on  loan : — another  of  those  anomalies  and  apparent  contradictions 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  yet  which  have  often  been 
overlooked  by  authorities  in  forecasting  the  value  of  money. 

Thus  the  various  effects  of  Trade  and  of  Demand  upon  the 
value  of  money  are  really  of  the  most  complex  character.  In 
former  times,  and  at  least  as  late  as  1858,  when  M.  Chevalier 
published,  and  Mr.  Cobden  translated,  his  well  known  book  on 
"  The  Coming  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold," — a  book  which  even 
so  thoroughly  pi'actical  a  man  as  Mr.  Cobden  endorsed  and  com- 
mended warningly  to  the  English  public,  yet  which  proved  entirely 
wi'ong, — a  very  simple  sum  in  proportion  Avas  thought  enough  to 
forecast  the  value  of  money.  "  Here,"  it  was  said,  speaking  of 
the  new  gold-mines,  "is  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
"  money;  therefore  the  value  of  Money  must  fall,  and  Prices  rise 
"  in  proportion."  Since  that  time  the  world  has  received  many 
instructive  lessons  from  Experience,  and  we  now  know  how  to 
avoid  some  of  the  errors  formerly  made  ;  nevertheless  the  subject 
is  still  so  highly  complicated  that  any  one  may  shrink  from  the 
task  of  actual  prediction. 

V. — Troduction  and  Employment  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

I  may  venture,  however,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
said,  to  speak  with  some  confidence  upon  two  points.  These  points 
relate  to  the  effects  of  the  actual  Production  and  Employment  of 
the  precious  metals.  The  future  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from 
the  earth  is  too  conjectural  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  here.  New 
and  rich  mines  will  doubtless  be  discovered,  but  no  man  can  say 
where,  or  what  is  much  more  important,  ivTien ;  and  even  as  regards 
the  existing  mines,  we  can  only  affirm  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  soon  exhausted.  But  although  only  conjectures  could  be 
offered  as  to  the  future  Production  of  the  precious  metals,  we  can 
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speak  pretty  safely  as  to  the  Employment  of  the  present  produce, 
— the  use  which  is  made  of  it  by  nations  or  their  Governments. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  recent  widespread  demonetisation 
of  silver  must  greatly  tend  to  reduce  the  value  of  that  metal.  The 
chief  and  paramount  requirement  both  for  gold  and  silver  now-a- 
days  is  as  monei/ ;  consequently  the  chief  and  paramount  source  or 
element  of  their  value  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  inoney. 
The  common  saying  that  gold  owes  its  value  as  Money  simply  to 
its  natural  preciousness  as  a  commodity,  I  hold  to  be  exceedingly 
incorrect.  As  money,  gold  acquires  a  legal  value,  besides  its  ordinary 
value  as  merchandise.  Demonetise  both  gold  and  silver — as  it  is 
quite  conceivable  may  be  the  fate  of  those  metals  ultimately  in  the 
remote  future — and  the  value  of  those  metals  would  at  once  be 
immensely  reduced,  it  may  be  to  a  half,  or  even  a  quarter  of  the 
value  which  they  at  present  possess  as  the  costly  counters  which 
nations  have  agreed  to  trade  with  and  accept  as  a  measure  of 
value.  Already,  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  gold  and  silver 
might  be,  and  to  a  large  extent  are,  dispensed  with  in  domestic 
circulation.  Even  now,  specie  is  indispensable  only  in  international 
payments — or  rather,  for  a  small  part  of  them,  viz.,  the  "balance  ;" 
and  if  the  nations  come  to  suffer  severely  from  changes  in  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals — the  depreciation  of  one  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  other,' — they  will  be  tempted  to  see  whether 
such  fitful  measures  of  value  cannot  be  still  further  supplanted  by 
other  means  of  exchange,  even  in  international  transactions. 

Needless  though  it  be  to  say  that  silver  must  fall  in  value  from 
the  recent  work  of  legislative  Demonetisation,  it  is  highly  important 
to  bear  in  mind  a  corollary,  and  necessary  sequence,  of  this  change. 
The  Demonetisation  of  silver  carries  with  it  an  inevitable  rise  in 
the  value  of  gold.  The  amount  of  silver  demonetised  must  be 
replaced  by,  and  cause  to  be  absorbed  in  new  transactions,  an 
equal  amount  of  gold.  If  there  were  a  great  plethora  of  gold,  such 
a  change  might  be  advantageous,  and  could  not  be  embarrassing. 
But  there  is  no  such  plethora  of  gold  ;  and  the  amount  of  this 
metal  required  to  take  the  place  of  the  demonetised  silver,  must 
inevitably  produce  a  scarcity  of  gold — dear  Money,  in  this  and 
every  other  country  which  has  adopted  a  single  gold  standard. 
The  amount  of  gold  required  for  this  new  use  must  be  very  large, 
and  each  year  in  the  future  will  make  the  amount  larger.  If  the 
world  had  remained  as  it  was  in  1870,  the  seven  millions  a-year 
of  new  silver  from  the  Nevada  Mines  would  have  been  readily 
absorbed  ;  indeed  such  a  sum  would  hardly  have  done  more  than 
annually  replace  the  mass  of  lost  and  worn-out  silver  throughout 
the  world.  But  since  1872,  besides  the  collapse  of  Trade,  several 
of  the  leading  Governments  of  the  West  have  followed  the  example 
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of  England  in  adopting  a  single  gold  standard ;  wliile  France  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Latin  Union  have  stopped  the  coinage  of 
silver.  Thus  a  vast  amount  of  silver-money  has  been  actually 
demonetised,  while,  almost  throughout  the  whole  Western  world, 
the  entire  replacement  of  the  worn  metallic  currency  or  coinage, 
and  also  all  the  additions  to  it,  must  henceforth  be  made  in  gold. 
And  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  these  requisite  additions  will 
be  of  no  small  amount. 

A  scarcity  of  gold,  under  such  circumstances,  is  inevitnble. 
Indeed  the  leading  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  City  of  London, 
a  few  months  ago  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
complaining  that  metallic  money  is  growing  scarce.  The  event  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  visitation  of  Providence, — a 
thing  as  much  beyond  man's  power  of  prevention  as  the  bad 
seasons  with  which  we  have  recently  been  afflicted ;  and  yet  this 
scarcity  of  metallic  money  is  entirely  of  man's  making.  The  demo- 
netising of  silver  is  a  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  worUV s 
currency,  wilfully  produced, — a  measure  voluntarily  adopted  by 
Parliaments  or  enacted  by  Governments.  Legislation  creates  this 
difficulty,  and  legislation  could  remedy  it. 

The  common  and  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  a  single 
gold  standard  are,  firstly,  that  gold  is  best  suited  for  wealthy 
countries  where  large  payments  are  common.  But  even  in  England, 
as  we  all  know,  no  large  payments  are  made  in  coin  at  all ;  and  as 
regards  international  payments,  it  costs  no  more  to  send  silver  than 
to  send  gold,  because  the  cost  of  conveyance  is  not  reckoned  by  the 
weight  of  the  bullion  but  by  its  value.  The  other  and  more 
important  argument  in  favour  of  a  single  standard  (but  one  which 
be  it  noted,  is  as  much  in  favour  of  silver  as  of  gold),  is,  that  a 
standard  which  rests  upon  the  two  metals  is  doubly  unstable, 
because  liable  to  a  double  set  of  fluctuations.  I  venture  to  say, 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  this.  If  the  two  bases 
were  things  wholly  different  and  independent,  the  argument  would 
be  correct ;  but  it  is  wholly  incorrect  when  the  two  things  are 
mutually  interchangeable — when  they  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  No  one  will  say  that  a  man  can  stand  better  upon  one  leg 
than  on  two  !  I  have  never  heard  any  sane  man  complain  of 
having  two  legs  because  thereby  he  has  to  support  himself  upon 
"  a  double  set  of  fluctuations."  Or  put  the  case  in  another  way: — 
Would  any  one  think  of  maintaining  that  the  cost  of  food  fluc- 
tuates more  when  men  can  live  both  upon  animal  and  vegetable 
food  than  if,  with  both  kinds  of  sustenance  within  reach,  they 
chose  to  live  upon  bread  or  butcher's  meat  separately  ?  If  either  of 
these  two  kinds  of  food  be  in  such  abundance  that  people  can 
wholly  do  without  the   other,   then   undoubtedly  the  people  may 
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indulge  their  preference,  and  live  upon  that  one  kind  of  food  alone. 
But  if,  as  is  actually  the  case,  there  is  no  such  superabundance  of 
food,  people  would  be  foolish  indeed  if  they  were  to  create  an  arti- 
ficial famine,  and  starvation  for  themselves,  by  refusing  to  treat  as 
food  what  is  food.  In  like  manner,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  Govern- 
ments or  Legislatures  to  forbid  the  use  of  silver  as  Money  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  metallic  money  is  growing  scarce,  is 
as  extraordinary  an  aberration  as  legislative  wisdom  could  possibly 
exhibit. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  I  may  state,  or  rather  repeat,  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  a  single  gold-standard,  whether  in  a  particular 
country  or  all  over  the  world,  provided  the  supply  of  that  metal  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  such  a  monetary  system  stably ;  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  demonetisation  of  silver  at  a  time  when  the  supply 
of  gold  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  new  and  large  requirements  for 
it  so  created — that  is,  to  take  the  place  of  the  demonetised  silver. 

VI. — Summary  and  Conclusion. 

Summing  up  the  remarks  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
submit,  I  would  say  that  under  the  present  remarkable  Depression 
of  Trade,  the  State  of  Prices  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of 
what  (from  the  imperfections  of  language)  may  be  called  the  natural 
value  of  Money.  At  no  particular  time  can  Prices  of  themselves 
be  relied  upon  to  show  whether  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals, 
as  money,  is  redundant  or  scarce  ;  and  at  the  present  time  Prices  are 
so  abnormally  affected  by  the  State  of  Trade  that  they  are  still 
less  reliable  than  usual  for  such  a  purpose.  But  we  may  safely 
reckon  that  ere  long  Trade  will  resume  its  progress  and  expansion, 
although  not  probably  at  the  marvellous  rate  which  the  present 
generation  have  witnessed  ;  that  wealth  also  will  augment,  and  that 
the  requirement  for  money  or  the  precious  metals  will  become  greater 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Also,  if  we  look  at  the  production  of  the  precious  metals, 
especially  the  decline  of  the  gold-mines,  together  with  the  wide- 
spread demonetisation  of  silver,  I  think  that  (wholly  irrespective 
of  the  evidence  of  Prices)  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  Money 
must  be  already  growing  scarce  in  countries  which  have  a  single 
gold  currency,  and  that  this  scarcity  will  inevitably  become  greater 
and  severe. 

The  efi'ects  of  the  fltictuating  conditions  of  Trade  upon  the  value 
of  Money,  are  the  most  interesting,  and,  owing  to  their  frequent 
occurrence,  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  certainly  they  are  the 
most  intricate  and  difficult  to  explain.  But  they  are  only  a 
transient  element  in  the  present  question  ;  and  if  we  would  see 
what  substantial  change  is  in   progress  in  the  value  of  Money,  we 
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must  look  to  tlie  more  permanent  element,  namely,  the  Supply  of 
the  Precious  Metals,  and  our  employment  of  them  as  IMoney.  The 
use  of  Money  throughout  the  world  is  always  extending  with  the 
spread  of  civilisation,  growth  of  population,  and  increase  of  Trade  ; 
and  whenever  the  produce  of  the  mines  seriously  declines,  the 
probability  is  that  a  scarcity  of  Money  is  impending.  Upon  this 
matter  I  venture  to  state  my  conclusions  as  follows  : — 

(1).  As  regards  the  value  of  Money  in  India.  JTo  one  alleges 
that  the  Indian  currency  was  in  excess,  or  in  any  way  depreciated, 
prior  to  1873,  i.e.,  just  before  the  change  began  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver.  Well  then,  since  1872,  the  annual  supply  or 
influx  of  silver  into  India,  has  been  only  one-fourth  what  it  used  to 
be  during  the  seventeen  years  previously.*  Accoi'dingly,  cceteris 
paribus.,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  Money  in  India  would  be  natural ; 
and  certainly  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  have  been  a  fall, 
or  depreciation.  Moreover,  if  there  were  a  Fall  or  Depreciation, 
the  rupee  would  lose  a  portion  of  its  purchasing  power,  and  hence 
a  larger  quantity  of  silver  must  be  required  than  before, —  whereas, 
as  just  shown,  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
silver  in  India.  Mr.  Bagehot  has  justly  remarked  that  the  Indian 
metallic  currency  is  so  large  that  a  depreciation  of  merely  2  per 
cent,  would  require  a  great  addition  to  the  stock  of  silver. 
Whereas,  I  repeat,  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  annual 
supply  since  1872,  when  the  change  began  in  the  value  of  silver 
compared  with  gold. 

(2).  Next,  as  to  the  value  of  Money  in  the  gold-countries,  or  in 
England  and  the  countries  of  the  Western  world  generally.  Since 
1872,  the  supply  of  gold  from  the  Mines  has  continued  to  decline, 
although  only  slightly,  and  at  present  the  supply  is  nearly  30  per 
cent,  less  than  it  was  between  1851  and  1860.  At  the  ^ame  time, 
since  1872,  the  extensive  Demonetisation  of  Silver  has  created  a 
proportionate  increase  of  the  requirements  for  Gold.  Hence,  as  the 
gold-supply  has  somewhat  decreased  since  1872,  while  the  require- 
ments for  gold  have  been  greatly  augmented,  the  tendency  of  these 
circumstances  must  certainly  be  to  raise  the  value  of  Money  in 
those  countries  where  gold  is  the  sole  or  chief  currency. 

(3).  Upon  these  grounds  (apart  altogether  from  the  evidence 
of  Prices)  it  certainly  appears  that  the  value  of  Money  is  rising 

*  During  the  seventeen  years  ending  on  31st  March,  1872,  the  nett  imports 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in  India  amounted  to 
2362  millions  sterling,  or  at  the  rate  of  ly^  millions  a-year  :  of  which  amount 
154I  millions  were  silver,  giving  an  annual  average  of  g'j  millions  of  that  metal. 
During  the  next  four  years — during  which  period  the  Fall  of  Silver  relatively  to 
gold  occurred,  and  reached  its  maximum — the  nett  imports  of  silver  into  India 
amounted  to  9,353,584^.,  or  at  the  rate  of  2|  millions  a-year,  or  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  previous  rate  of  supply. — See  Appendix  A. 
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tlirougliout  tlie  Tvorlil,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, — the  rise 
being  greatest  in  gokl,  the  metal  most  in  use  among  the  chief 
trading  nations  of  the  world. 

(4).  I  see  much  ground  for  believing  that,  but  for  the  wide 
demonetisation  of  silver  in  the  Western  world,  tlie  fall  in  the  value 
of  that  metal  relatively  to  gold  would  at  most  have  been  slight 
and  transient.  The  use  of  silver-money,  especially  in  the  East,  is 
so  extensive  as  to  require  a  large  amount  of  that  metal  for  the  mere 
maintenance  of  those  silver  currencies,  as  well  as  for  the  additions 
which  are  naturally  required,  owing  to  the  growth  of  trade.  In 
1873,  the  expenditure  of  British  capital  for  the  railways  in  India 
had  come  to  an  end  ;  and,  owing  to  the  world-wide  Depression  of 
Trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  India  became,  not  retrogressive,  but 
stationary.  And  under  these  circumstances  silver,  which  had 
previously  I'iseti  in  value  compared  with  gold,  returned  to  its  old 
and  traditional  price  in  gold.  But  thereupon  the  work  of  demone- 
tising silver  commenced  in  Europe,  and  the  gold-price  of  silver  has 
fallen  greatly.  But  for  this  ai^bitraiy  change  (viz.,  the  demonetisa- 
tion), I  think  any  change  in  the  value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold, 
would  have  been  slight,  and  transient.  Since  the  world  proved  able 
to  absorb  some  20  millions  of  new  gold  annually,  is  it  not  probable 
(to  say  the  least)  that  now,  when  the  gold-supply  has  diminished 
to  the  extent  of  8  millions  sterling,  the  world  would  have  been 
able  to  absorb  the  7  millions  of  new  silver  from  Nevada  ?  In  fact, 
but  for  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  would  not  the  recent  deficit 
of  gold  have  been  just  compensated  by  the  increase  of  silver, — - 
thereby  preventing  that  "  scarcity  of  metallic  money  "  which  the 
leading  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  City  of  London  now  deplore 
in  their  Memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister, 

When  one  of  the  metals  which  constitute  Money  is  becoming 
scarce,  it  is  a  strange  procedure  to  demonetise  the  other. 

VII. — The  Subject  at  Home. 

Passing  from  this  broad,  if  not  world-wide  view  of  the  question 
as  to  the  present  and  prospective  Value  of  ]\Ioney,  I  shall  conclude 
by  coming  to  the  state  of  matters  at  home.  Gold  is  the  single 
money  of  this  country,  and  it  is  gold  that  is  becoming  scarce  ;  and 
I  shall  briefly  call  attention  to  one  part  of  our  Monetary  System 
through  which  a  scarcity  will  first  make  itself  embarrassingly 
manifest. 

It  is  some  ten  years  since,  in  a  discussion  in  this  Society  upon 
an  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  Chubb,  I  drew  attention  to  the  matter 
of  which  I  shall  now  treat  more  fully,  and  which  in  the  interval 
has  acquired  additional  importance,  namely, — the  steady  inci'case  of 
the    note-cii'culation  of  the  Bank  of  England  of    late  years,  and 
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whicli  seems  bound  to  go  on, — requiring  a  larger  and  larger  ttmount 
of  gold  to  be  locked  up  iu  the  Bank  in  connection  with  its  note 
issues. 

VIII. — Recent  Groivfh  of  the  Note-Circidation. 

For  twenty  years  after  1844,  the  Bank's  note'-issues  remained 
stationary  in  average  amount,  or  indeed  averaged  somewhat  less 
than  at  the  time  when-  the  Bank  Act  was  passed.  At  first  sight 
this  circumstance  appears  somewhat  surpris-ing,.  because  during 
those  twenty  years  the  trade  of  the  country  had  expanded  vastly  ; 
more  Trade  requires  more  currency,  or  else  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  economising  it.  The  new  gold-mines  of  California 
and  Austi^alia  enabled  additions  to  be  made  year  by  year  to  our 
stock  of  "  small  money,"  the  gold  coins  in  permanent  circulation, 
and  these  annual  additions,  in  the  aggregate,  have  amounted  to  a 
very  large  sum  ;  but,  simultaneously,  our  appliances' for  economising 
money  increased  in  a  still  more  remarkable  and  important  manner. 
The  employment  of  bank  cheques  in  payments  between  individuals 
became  genei^al,  and  by-and-bye  universal.  Thereafter  the  "clearing 
"  system "  established  a  similar  economy  of  money  between  the 
Banks, — the  system  being  gradually  extended  until  it  was  made 
complete  (in  its  present  form)  by  the  Bank  of  England  joining 
the  Clearing  House  in  1864.  This  sums  up  the  monetary 
economies  effected  during  these  twenty  years,  and  since  then  no 
new  economy  of  the  currency  has  come  into  operation.  Con- 
sequently the  currency  itself  has  had  to  be  increased,  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  expanding  trade.  As  Mr.  Newmarch 
has  recently  shown  in  a  valuable  article  iu  the  "  Banking  Magazine  " 
an  important  cause  of  this  rise  in  the  amount  of  the  Bank  of 
England's  note-issues  is  the  large  number  of  new  banking  offices 
(chiefly  branches)  which  have  been  opened  of  late  years  ;  each  of 
which,,  of  course,  has  to  keep  in  hand  some  amount  of  notes,  as 
the  basis  of  its  operations.* 

*  Mr.  Newmarch  shows  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  (since  18.')8)  the 
number  of  banking  offices,  taking  banks  and  branches  together,  in  the  Metropolis, 
has  increased  from  84  to  211,  or  nearly  threefold;  in  the  West  of  England  the 
increase  has  been  from  1,212  to  2,195,  or  8ii  per  cent.j  in  Scotland  from  609  to 
950,  or  56  per  cent.;  and  in  Ireland  from  187  to  402,  or  1 1  3  per  cent.  For  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Newmarch  states  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  banking  offices  to  the  numher  of  1,546,  or  about  77  per  cent.  Each  of 
these  new  offices,  of  course,  requires  a  certain  amount  in  cash  (notes  and  coin)  in 
hand  to  carry  on  its  business;  and  Mr.  Newmarch  says,  "  If  we  assume  that  the 
"  new  bank-offices  keep  on  the  average  no  larger  a  sum  than  3,000/.  iu  Bank  of 
"  England  notes,  this  will  account  for  4^74  millions  sterling  out  of  the  total 
"  increase  [in  the  Bank  of  England's  note  circulation]  of  6"6o  millions — leaving  an 
"  unascertained  margin  of  only  i'86  millions — a  sum  most  probably  all  absorbed 
"  in  the  larger  bank-note  reserves  kept  by  the  older  bank-omees." — "  Banker's 
"  Magazine,"  October,  1879. 
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The  following  statistics  sliow  the  extent  of  the  change  as 
regards  the  note-circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1844  the  note  issues  of  the  Bank 
amounted  to  21,200,000/.,  and,  as  already  said,  they  remained  a 
little  below  this  amount  on  the  average  of  the  subsequent  twenty 
years ;  that  is,  down  to  1864.  After  that  time  the  Bank's  note 
circulation  began  steadily  to  increase,  and  during  the  last  twelve 
months  the  increase  has  proceeded  with  unprecedented  rapidity, 
doubtless  owing,  in  great  part,  to  the  shaking  of  bank  credit 
generally,  by  the  scandalous  and  disastrous  collapse  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  and  others.  Although  the  banking  panic  has  quite 
passed  away,  I  think  that  the  addition  which  it  has  occasioned  in 
the  note  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  it  now  stands,  and  when 
trade  revives,  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  following  figures 
show  the  average  note-circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  since 
1844,  and  the  great  expansion  which  it  has  undergone  since 
1864:— 

JVoie  Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

]844to  1864 io,5oo,ooo 

'65.     5tla  July    to  25th  October  21,950,000 

'71.     5th     „        „  25th       „         25,800,000 

'72.     3i'd     ,,        ,,  25th  September 26,600,000 

'73.     2ud     „        „  loth  October  26,125,000 

'78.     3rd  April    ,,  14th  August    27,900,000 

'79.     1st  Jauuary  to  30th  September  29,244,000 

Here  it  appears  that,  apart  from  the  events  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  Bank's  note  circulation  since  1864  had  increased  by 
more  than  7  millions ;  and  at  present,  or  rather,  taking  the  average 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  increase  has  been 
8|  millions  since  1864, — and  this  despite  an  almost  unprecedented 
depression  of  Trade,  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  ordinary 
requirement  for  bank-notes. 

IX. — Rise  of  the  BanJi-Eate. 

The  effects  of  this  change  are  of  a  serious  character  as  regards 
the  value  of  money  in  this  country,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
decline  of  the  gold-mines  and  the  new  requirements  for  gold  pro- 
duced by  the  demonetisation  of  silver.  As  is  well  known,  the  Bank 
Act  requires  that  for  the  portion  of  the  Bank's  note  circulation  in 
excess  of  1 5  millions  an  equal  amount  of  specie  (three-fourths  of 
which  must  be  gold)  shall  be  kept  locked  up  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment. Accordingly  nearly  9  millions  of  specie  have  thus  to  be 
kept  locked  up  more  than  was  necessary  in  1864  and  previou.<hj ;  and 
the  total  amount  of  specie  thus  immobilised  in  connection  with  the 
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Bank's  note  circulation  is  now  upwards  of  14  millions, — an  amount 
twice  as  great  as  the  entire  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  which  used  to 
be  held  by  the  Bank  previous  to  1842. 

The  effects  of  this  change  have  told  seriously  upon  the  Bank-rate, 
or  the  value  of  money  on  loan.  When  the  Bank-rate  rises  to  5  per 
cent.,  money  on  loan  begins  to  become  dear ;  and  the  following 
tables  show  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  on  the 
several  occasions  when  the  bank-rate  was  fixed  at  this  point  (viz., 
5  per  cent.)  in  two  periods:  first,  between  1844  and  1864;  and 
secondly,  since  1864  to  the  present  date  : — 

1844-64  :  F 
£ 

1847.     Stli  April    9,236,000 

'47.     23rd  Deceinbei' ....     11,609,000 
'53.     20tli  September....     15,066,000 

'54.     3rd  August    12,594,000 

'55.     27th  September....     12,368,000 

'56.     29th  May  10,766,000 

'56.     1st  October    10,227,000 

'58.     14th  January 13,746,000 

'60.     12th  April 13,890,000 

Since  1864  the  corresponding  statistics  have  been  as  follows :- 


ive  per 

Cent. 

£ 

1860. 

13 til  November.... 

12,536,000 

'60. 

28th 

12,419,00c 

'61. 

11th  April 

11,520,000 

'Gl. 

1st  August    

11,482,000 

'63. 

28th  January    .... 

12,737,000 

'63. 

2nd  November .... 

15) 
Average    

13,300,000 

183,496,000 

12,233,000 

1865-79  :  Five  per  Cent. 
£ 


1870. 
'71. 
'72. 
'72. 
'73. 
'73. 
'73. 
'73. 


27th  July    19,252,000 

7th  October  19,500,000 

2nd        ,,         21,156,000 

11th  December ....  23,244,000 

14th  May    21,166,000 

9th  July 22,374,000 

1st  October    21,632,000 

4th  December    ....  21,667,000 


1874. 


78. 
78. 


£ 

16th  November ....  20,201,000 

7th  January   22,085,000 

6th        „         21,215,000 

11th  October 22,788,000 

12th  August  21,683,000 

21st  November  ....  26,333,000 


Average   21,735,000 


Thus,  during  the  last  nine  years,  the  Bank-rate  has  been  fixed 
at  5  per  cent,  when  the  stock  of  specie  has  averaged  2i|  millions, 
as  against  12^^  millions  in  the  previous  time,— the  5  per  cent, 
point  being  now  reached  while  there  are  9I  millions  more  specie  in 
the  Bank  than  used  to  be  the  case  during  the  twenty  years  after 
1844.  In  truth,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  note-circulation,  the 
Bank  is  in  no  better  position  now  with  22  millions  of  specie,  than  it 
used  to  be  up  to  1864  with  only  12  millions. 

The  statistics  above  given  show  that  the  connection  between 
the  increase  of  the  Note-circulation  since  1864  and  the  rise  of  the 
Bank-rate  (relatively  to  the  stock  of  gold)  is  perfect, — the  Circula- 
tion having  increased  9I  millions,  and  the  Rate  standing  at  5  pei 
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cent,  wten  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  is  9I  millions  more  than 
in  1864  and  previously. 

In  giving  these  figures  I  have  taken  the  averages, — a  procedure 
which  makes  the  extent  ©f  the  change  appear  considerably  less  than 
it  really  is  ;  for,  as  the  figures  show,  the  amount  of  gold  in  Bank 
requisite  to  maintain  a  5  per  cent,  rate  of  discount  is  upwards  of 
26  millions  ;  or  twice  as  large  as  was  thought  or  found  requisite 
in  1864,  and  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  in  1844.  In  relation 
to  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank,  the  rate  of  discount  has  been 
rising  throughout  the  entire  period.  Indeed  it  is  a  point  worthy 
of  notice  that  even  during  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1864, — 
during  which  period,  as  already  shown,  there  was  no  increase  of 
the  Bank's  note-circulation, — the  Bank-rate  was  considerably  raised 
relative  to  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank.  And  this  leads  me  to 
observe  that  the  policy  or  system  of  the  Court  of  Directors  may 
and  does  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  Bank-rate,  irrespective 
both  of  the  stock  of  gold  aud  the  amount  of  the  note-circulation. 
For  rather  more  than  twenty  years  past,  the  policy  of  the 
Directors  has  tended  towards  quicker  and  greater  elevations  of  the 
Bank-rate,  compared  with  the  avaihible  stock  of  gold,  than  had 
been  customary  before,  and  for  some  years  immediately  subsequent 
to,  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844, — the  chief  causes  of  the 
change  being  the  ignoring  of  any  difference  between  Home  and 
Foreign  drains  of  gold  ;  these  were  treated  entirely  alike, — a  pro- 
cedure w'liic-h  I  ventured  to  object  to  in  two  Papers  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  read  before  this  Society  in  1870  and  1871.*  The 
worst  and  only  serious  form  of  a  Home  Drain  is  that  which  occurs 
during  a  Commercial  or  Banking  Crisis  ;  and  such  drains  always 
end,  after  a  month  or  two,  by  creating  a  plethora  of  gold  in  the 
Bank.  A  year  ago,  however,  during  the  Banking  Crisis,  the  Bank 
Directors  veiy  considerably  altered  their  practice,  and  the  change 
which  they  then  made  was  not  only  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, but,  as  seems  to  me,  perfectly  correct  in  principle. 

Both  the  Act  of  1819,  and  the  Act  of  1844  recognised  bi- 
metallism— both  gold  and  silver — as  the  basis  of  the  note-circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England.  For  a  good  many  years  after  1844, 
the  Bank  used  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  specie  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment in  the  form  of  silver ;  but  some  years  after  the  gold-discoveries, 
when  silver  rose  above  its  old  value,  the  Bank,  very  naturally, 
preferred  to  keep  its  locked-up  specie  entirely  in  the  cheaper  metal, 
gold.  At  any  time  the  Bank  can  recur  to  its  old  practice,  by 
keeping  one-fourth  part  (about  30-  millions)  of  this  specie  in  silver: 

*  "  On  Our  Home  Monetary  Dniins,  and  tlie  Crisis  of  1866  (1870)."  "  On  tlio 
'•■  Rate  of  Interest,  and  the  Effects  of  a  lligli  Bank-rate  during  Comniori. inl 
"  anil  Monetary  Crises  (1871).'' 
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but,  even  if  this  be  done,  we  shall  still  be  in  a  much  worse  position 
than  in  1864,  because,  as  already  shown,  the  increase  in  the  note- 
circulation  requires  some  13  millions  more  specie  to  be  kept  locked 
up,  or  immobilised  in  the  Issue  Department. 

While  the  note-ciixulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  thus 
been  increasing,  and  to  all  appearances  is  bound  to  increase,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  there  is  another  increasing  requirement  for  gold 
at  home — viz.,  the  annual  absorption  of  gold  coin  into  the  cir- 
culation of  this  country.  In  1867,  when  preparing  my  book 
on  "  the  Science  of  Finance,"  I  obtained  statistics  from  the  Mint, 
which  showed  that  this  annual  absorption  of  gold,  during  the 
twenty-two  years  ending  with  1865,  averaged  fully  4I  milhons, 
exclusive  of  silver  coin.*  This  absorption,  which  is  necessary 
owing  to  the  want  of  small  notes,  proceeds  very  irregularly, — being 
largest,  of  course,  when  trade  is  brisk  and  prosperous  ;  and  it  was 
exceptionally  large  in  1853,  when  the  total  net  issue  of  coin  from 
the  Mint  amounted  to  nearly  1 2  millions, — a  considerable  portion  of 
which  sum  was  taken  abroad  by  emigi'ants,  and  to  supply  metallic 
money  for  Australia  and  California,  before  mints  were  established 
in  those  countries.  What  the  present  rate  of  absorption  of  gold 
into  our  currency  is  at  present,  I  have  not  inquired ;  but  if,  as  is 
probable,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  trade,  it  amounts  to 
about  5,000,000/.,  we  have  here — in  the  mere  i-equirement  for  small 
change  at  home — a  source  of  annual  absorption  equal  of  itself  to 
one-fourth  of  the  present  supply  of  gold  from  the  mines.  This 
requirement  for  gold,  then,  must  be  taken  into  account,  in  consider- 
ing the  Future  of  Money,  along  with  the  increase  in  the  note- circu- 
lation of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  necessitates  a  corresponding; 
addition  to  the  stock  of  coin  and  buUion  immobilised  in  the  Issuf 
Department  of  the  Bank. 

Such,  then,  is  the  joint  in  our  harness  through  which  the  scarcity 
of  gold  will  first,  and  most  obviously,  make  itself  felt. 

I  had  intended  to  include  in  this  Paper  the  suggestion  of 
some  remedial  measures  for  the  scarcity  of  gold  wliich  appeais 
to  be  impending,  or  to  some  extent  is  already  existing.     If  it  be 

£ 
*    The  total  amount  of    gold  and  silver  coined  at    tlie"l         „ 

Mint  between  1843  and  1865  was  J     ^^   ''39'4  7 

The  amount  of  light  gold  and  silver  coin  withdrawn  "1  8  fi   o    08 

from  cii'culation  during  the  same  period  was J 

Net  issue  of  coin  from  Mint 109,489,219 

or  at  the  average  rate  of  4,760,400/.  a-year. 

The  total  net  issue  of  gold  coin  during  these  twenty-three  years  was 
103,807,138/.,  or  on  the  average  rather  more  than  4I  millions  a-year.  The 
statistics  are  given  in  full  iu  "  The  Science  of  Finance,"  p.  677. 
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the  pleasure  of  tlie  Society  I  sliall  be  liappy  to  treat  of  these 
matters  on  another  occasion.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to 
submit  to  you  the  facts  and  considerations  already  stated  as  to  the 
present  value  of  money,  and  the  probability,  as  I  think  the  cer- 
tainty, that  the  leading  countries  of  the  world — at  least  if  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  be  adhered  to — are  about  to  encounter  a 
period  of  Dear  Money,  and  a  reversal  of  the  monetary  circum- 
stances which  so  happily  set  in  thirty  years  ago. 


Appendix  A. 


Absorption  of  Silver  in  India. 

Table  shoxving  the  Nett  Imports  or  Absorption  of  Silver  in  India,  1851-75  ; 
together  loith  the  Contemporaneous  Produce  of  the  Silver  Mines.  The 
Figures  represent  the  Annual  Average  for  Quinquennial  Periods,  in 
Millions  Sterling. 


Surplus 

Imreascd  Absorption 

Imports  of  Silver, 

of  Silver  in  India, 
Marked  Plus  or  Minus 

and 

Average 

Annual 

according  as  it 

Price  of  Silver, 

the  Average 

Production  of  Silver. 

Exceeds  or  falls  short 
of  the 

per  Ounce. 

Annual  Increase 

Increased  I'l  oduction 

after  1805. 

of  Silver. 

Nett 

Imports. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

d.           d. 

1851-55 

2-6 

— 

8-14 

— 

— 

61      to61i 

'56-60 

io"C3 

7-43 

8-14 

None 

+  7  "43 

61^  „  62^ 

'61-6"o 

9"97 

7-37 

9"63 

1-49 

+  5-88 

60if  „  ei^iv 

'66-70 

9 '43 

6-83 

10"ZI 

2-07 

+  4-76 

61^    „60yij 

'71-75 

y^^ 

•45 

i3'94 

5-80 

-5'35 

60^    „56^ 

The  total  Surplus  Imports  of  Silver  into  India  during  these 
twenty-one  years  subsequent  to  March,  1855,  amounted  to  164 
millions  sterling.  The  total  Produce  of  the  Silver  Mines  during 
tbe  same  years  amounted  to  220  millions,  of  which  amount  50 
millions  came  from  the  new  Mines. 


The  Indian  Trade- Balances,  and  Hoiv  they  ivere  Settled. 

The  aggregate  Trade-balances  (or  excess  of  exports  of  mer- 
chandise over  imports)  in  favour  of  India  during  the  oflicial  j'ears 
1855-56  to  1877-78  amounted  to  455  millions.  Of  this  vast  amount 
276   millions  were  paid    in  specie   imported  into  India,  and   148 
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millions  bj  "  Council  Drafts,"  or  bills  drawn  by  our  Government 
upon  the  Government  of  India.  TLis  leaves  a  balance  of  31 
millions  unaccounted  for,  but  whicli  doubtless  was  settled  bj 
'•  private  remittances," — i.e.,  bills  drawn  upon  the  Indian  banks  by 
Englishmen  resident  in  India  (chiefly  for  the  sujaport  of  their 
iamilies  in  England),  and  payable  in  England. 

The  aggregate  Trade-balance  in  favour  of  India  during  the 
twenty-nine  years  subsequent  to  1848  amounted  to  511  millions 
sterling ;  the  entire  production  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  same 
period  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  940  millions — of  which, 
amount  (taking  the  production  at  the  beginning  of  1848  at 
1 6  millions)  464  millions  was  the  produce  of  the  old  mines, — leaving 
476  millions  as  the  produce  of  the  new  mines  since  1848.  Thus  it 
appears  that,  but  for  the  Council  Drafts  and  private  remittances 
from  India,  the  Indian  Trade  would  have  absorbed  35  millions  more 
Hum  the  entire  new  stock  of  gold  and  silver — i.e.,  the  entire  produce 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  discovered  since  the  beginning  of 
1848. 

These  statistics  are  taken,  chiefly,  from  various  documents 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Silver  Question  in  1876. 
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Appendix  B. — Prices  arid  the  Bank-Rate. 


Tables  of  Prices. 


Kcononiist. 


1 04*   p> 


136*   > 

119      * 
1 15 

IZZ 

1-4 


i6zj§ 


137 


118 

1-9 
154 
131 

126 


1161  ^ 

Jan. 101 


103*  ^ 
114     * 


140*  ^ 
123  # 
118 

123 
124 
125 

1441  I 

151  I    I 
138 


141Jg 


128 

122 

118 

119 
118 

133 
142 

13G 

130 
123 

12G 

USl  -2 
lOG 


Jevons. 


"^1 

>    I 


16 


-9 


Ys 


0^ 


18 


Bank- 
Rate. 


19 


3 

H 

3 


3i 


L6f 
3i 

2i 

^r4i 

2i. 
4i 

^  L7 


Notable  Events. 


Railway  Mania 

Irish  Famine.     Panic  and  Com- 
mercial Crisis 


Average  price  of  Consols  96^ 
Consols  reached  10 2,  averaged  99I 

I  Russian    War.      Loan    of    16 
j       millions 

J 

Severe  Commercial  Crisis 


Financial  depression  in  India 
American  Civil  War  began 
Cotton  Famine 


Inflation  of  Joint  stock  enterprise 

{Financial  &  Commercial  Crisis. 
Fall  of  Overend  and  Griirney's. 
Bank-rate    10  per   cent,    for 
tliree  months 


Trade  proceeds  "  by  leaps  and 
bounds."    Bubble  Companies 
and  Foreign  Loan  Mania 
Semi-Crisis  in  November 


"^1  Collapse  of  Foreign  Loans 
Bad   harvests  and  Depression 
of  Trade  begin 


9i 

3i 

3 

3i 

-M  r4i 

S  L4f 
3f 

3i 
Low  2* 


3|     I  Banking  Crisis.      Fall  of  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank 
—       \j  Harvest  equal  to  only  half  a  crop 


+  As  above  shown,  llic  TtilmUir  number  which  the  "  Economist "  employs  to  represent  the  state  of  prices  in  1878  is  1 
and  for  January,  18;9,  the  Taliiilar  number  is  loi, — the  difference  in  figures  beini;  33.  But  this  is  not  a  fall  ot  33  perce 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  del)ate  inadvertently  assumed,  but  a  fall  of  24^  per  eenl.,  as  stated  in  the  ra])er. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Patteeson's  Paper. 

Mr.  Cohen  said  tliat  Mr.  Patterson  had  left  little  for  anybody  else 
to  say  on  tlie  subject.  There  were  two  points,  on  both  of  which 
the  deductions  were  strongly  in  unison  with  these  at  which 
Mr.  Patterson  has  arrived,  to  which  he  had,  however,  not  alluded 
in  his  paper.  They  were,  firstly,  the  change  from  paper  currency 
to  gold  currency  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  the  slow 
contraction  in  a  similar  direction  which  was  going  on  in  Europe ; 
and  secondly,  the  vei-y  large  works  to  which  France  had  committed 
herself  during  the  next  decennial  period.  With  respect  to  the  first 
point,  the  initial  effect  of  the  introduction  of  paper  currencies  in 
many  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world  which  enjoyed  a  large 
metallic  medium,  was  to  set  free  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  and 
silver.  In  the  United  States  for  the  last  eight  or  twelve  years, 
there  had  been  a  very  large  amount  of  created  money,  as  it  were, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  country  itself,  in  lieu  of  metallic  medium. 
In  the  very  first  year  in  Avhich  the  greenback  currencv  was  no 
longer  compulsory,  its  place  had  to  be  taken  by  a  very  large  amount 
of  metal,  thereby  increasing  the  absorption  and  consequent  dearness 
of  the  latter.  In  Europe  this  was  also  going  on.  For  example, 
in  Austria  and  Italy  there  were  similar  causes  at  work  in  the  same 
dii-ection,  to  a  less  extent ;  and  although  the  absorption  of  silver 
was  undoubted,  such  had  been  the  depreciation  of  silver,  from  its 
demonetisation  elsewhere,  that  its  value  fell  too  far,  as  compared 
with  the  bank  note ;  and  the  two  Governments,  especially  that  of 
Austria,  took  advantage  of  that  circumstance,  to  reduce  the  amomit 
of  paper  currency.  Then  there  was  also  France  itself,  which  now 
had  made  the  bank  note  convertible,  and  although  previously 
practically  convertible,  it  was  not  legally  convertible  up  to  the- 
commencement  of  last  year.  France  now  had  to  maintain  a  large 
circulation  of  gold.  Therefore,  as  to  the  first  point,  all  these 
countries  were  operating  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  writer  of 
the  paper  had  not  specially  alluded  to  these  circumstances,  possibly 
considering  them  as  natural  causes.  Then  as  to  the  second  point, 
experience  showed  that  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  price  of 
money  was  the  value  of  labour.  There  was  an  immense  absorption 
of  money  created  by  any  large  scheme  of  public  works,  producing 
apparent  prosperity  which  was  really  only  fictitious,  because,  when 
great  public  works  were  in  progress,  the  prices  of  commodities 
rose  at  the  same  time,  and  necessitated  a  larger  individual  expen- 
diture of  money.  The  French  legislature  has  sanctioned  a  scheme 
by  which  an  expenditure  of  132,000,000/.  sterling  would  be  made  in 
the  next  ten  years.  It  had  authorised  the  creation  of  debt,  the 
annual  issue  of  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  Chambers,  but 
which  would  amount  to  at  least  12,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum  for 
the  next  ten  years.  Besides  this  French  scheme,  large  public  works 
had  been  undertaken  elsewhei'e,  and  the  effect  of  them  had  already 
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lieen  sliown  iu  the  enlianced  value  of  commodities.  America,  and 
eacli  of  our  colonies,  were  engaged  in  works  which,  although  higlily 
productive,  must  tend  to  the  absorption  of  metals  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  workmen  who  Avere  engaged  in  their  construction. 
The  world  was  now  in  a  stage  of  constructive  work  larger  than  it 
had  attempted  for  sometime  past.  This  small  island  had  made 
railways  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  its  wealth  was  so  large  that  it  was 
enabled  to  do  so  in  advance  of  other  countries.  But  there  was  now 
a  concurrent  desire  for  railway  making  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Gigantic  railways  were  being  made  from  the  extreme  west  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  to  the  extreme  east  of  Russia  in  Asia  ;  and  experience 
would  show  that  unless  there  was  some  new  secret  source  of  wealth 
to  be  discovered,  the  value  of  gold  must  gradually  appreciate  from 
this  cause  alone,  if  from  no  other.  These  considerations  were  of 
importance  to  the  artisan  and  to  the  trader.  It  was  not  a  misfor- 
tune that  there  should  be  a  period  of  moderately  dear  money ;  but 
it  was  a  misfortune  when  jei'ks  in  trade  were  produced  by  commit- 
ments to  gigantic  enterprises,  which  required  longer  periods  for 
their  development  than  the  impatience  of  some  countries  was  pre- 
pared to  afford. 

Mr.  Henry  Hoaeb  thought  that  although  it  was  not  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  general  notion  of  figures  and  statistics,  there  was 
nothing  so  vague  as  the  knowledge  about  the  value  of  money  and 
the  value  of  gold.  Everyone  admitted  that  the  value  of  gold  was 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  goods  that  people  would  give  for 
it,  and  as  this  naturally  varied  from  time  to  time,  it  must  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  supply  and  demand.  The  amount  of  gold  had 
been  estimated  to  be  about  1,200  milhon  pounds  ;  and  the  amount 
of  gold  that  had  been  transplaced  and  had  been  taken  from  the 
general  stock  and  brought  into  new  quarters  was  something  like 
200  millions.  At  the  time  of  the  German  war,  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  borrowed  60  millions  from  the  Bank  of  France,  and  he 
believed  that  the  greater  part  of  that  was  in  gold.  The  amount  of 
gold  absorbed  in  Germany  was  something  like  60  millions,  and 
there  had  been  a  similar  amount  absorbed  in  the  United  States, 
therefore  under  those  three  heads  there  was  in  round  numbers 
about  180  millions,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
general  stock  of  gold  and  put  in  circulation  into  new  quarters, 
replacing-  paper  money  in  France,  replacing  silver  and  paper  money 
in  Germany,  and  replacing  paper  money  in  the  United  States.  He 
thought  a  good  deal  more  wanted  to  be  worked  out  in  relation  to 
the  difference  between  gold,  as  money,  and  paper  money  and  bank 
balances.  In  a  time  of  great  trade,  a  large  number  of  bills  were 
current,  and  these  would  produce,  for  the  time,  the  same  effect  as  a 
lai'ge  quantity  of  gold.  He  thought  the  natural  contraction  of  the 
currency  in  times  of  depression  would  in  a  gi-eat  measure  account 
for  the  low  prices  then  ruling. 

Mr.  Bourne  thought  that  Mr.  Patterson  failed,  as  he  himself 
seemed  disposed  to  admit,  to  make  out  that  the  rise  shown  by  the 
alteration  of  prices  really  substantiated  any  increase  in  the  value  of 
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money ;  for  tliis  reason  principally,  tliat  if  the  alteration  in  prices 
had  resulted  fi'om  an  alteration  in  the  real  value  of  the  money  by 
which  those  prices  were  estimated,  there  would  have  been  some- 
thing like  regularity  and  fixity  in  their  relations.  The  point  on 
which  he  wished  to  touch  was  this :  that  there  was  no  irregularity 
in  the  changes  in  prices  at  all  comparable  or  at  all  equivalent  to 
the  changes  in  the  quantity  of  gold  in  existence  at  the  time,  or  the 
amount  of  gold  produced.  IsTow,  it  would  be  expected  that  if  it  was 
an  alteration  in  the  value  of  gold  itself  that  effected  a  change  in 
prices,  the  various  articles  would  follow  the  same  rule.  Mr.  Patterson 
had  alluded  to  prices  in  India,  and  spoke  of  two  articles  selected 
by  Mr.  Crawford ;  but  these  in  themselves,  although  they  were 
individually  fitting  articles  to  be  chosen  as  examples,  were  not 
sufficient  to  regulate  the  whole  comparison.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Patterson  in  that  opinion,  for  he  (Mr.  Bourne)  had  himself 
attempted  to  draw  a  comparison  of  prices  in  India,  and  found  it  was 
utterly  impossible.  The  cotton  at  one  time  showed  a  rise,  and  wheat 
at  another,  and  the  various  causes  operated  to  produce  a  difference 
in  price  utterly  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  or 
the  value  of  silver.  He  therefore  inferred  that  the  change  had  been 
in  the  prices  of  the  goods  themselves,  and  not  in  the  gold  by  which 
they  were  represented.  This  would  make  all  the  difference  in  their 
calculations ;  and  he  thought  such  would  be  fully  made  out  on  an 
examination  of  the  case.  Again,  Mr.  Patterson  had  spoken  of 
silver  as  though  it  had  absolutely  risen  in  value  in  our  own 
country ;  but  he  (Mr.  Bourne)  rather  thought  that  the  figures  to 
which  Mr.  Patterson  had  referred,  did  not  support  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  arrived,  and  he  was  not  able  to  reconcile  these  with 
the  present  state  of  prices.  The  "Economist  "  said  that  the  value 
of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  was  1 1  per  cent,  less  than  the  value 
of  gold  compared  with  other  commodities.  At  the  present  time  he 
thought  it  was  22  per  cent.  In  1873  the  "  Economist"  prices  were 
134  and,  in  1879,  loi,  which  made  a  difference  of  33  per  cent,  in 
prices ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  1 3  per  cent,  only  in  silver ; 
therefore  the  difference  was  22  instead  of  11.  He  thought 
Mr.  Patterson  had  made  his  calculations  last  year,  and  that  they 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  things.  Recently 
there  was  an  undoubted  rise  in  prices,  which  seemed  to  impugn  the 
conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Patterson  had  ai^rived.  The  inflation  of 
1873  was  one  which  could  not  possibly  last,  and  he  thought  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  take  those  prices  as  a  test,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  prices  of  the  present  time,  when  they  wanted  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  money.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  variations  in  the  prices 
as  shown  by  the  "  Economist  "  and  himself.  He  (Mr.  Bourne)  had 
ventured  to  alter  those  of  the  "  Economist,"  because  the  selected 
articles  embraced  four  descriptions  of  cotton,  and  thus  the  great 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  affected  the  general 
results  fourfold.  In  like  manner  he  thought  his  friend  Mr.  Giffen, 
in  his  paper  on  the  "  Prices  of  Exports,"  had  selected  a  year  in 
which  the  coal  famine  had  abnormally  raised  all  articles  into  which 
the  price  of  coal  entered,  and  thus  vitiated  the  comparison  between 
that  year  and  1877.     Mr.  Patterson  had  spoken  of  the  falling  off  in 
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India.  T^ow  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  depended  very  much  upon 
the  state  of  her  export  trade.  In  1873  the  surpkis  of  India's 
exports  over  her  imports  was  3 1  milHons,  and  in  1876  only  19  millions, 
making  a  difference  of  12  millions;  that  had  to  he  supplied  by 
silver,  and  which  would  account  for  the  falling  off  of  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  India.  Again,  precious  metals  were  not  like  articles  of 
consumption,  which  went  on  importing  at  the  same  rate.  The 
importations  were  expected  to  be  regulated  by  the  trade.  He  took 
it  that  the  real  necessity  for  the  use  of  gold  in  settling  international 
balances,  did  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of 
trade,  as  upon  the  balances  of  trade  that  had  to  be  settled.  Taking 
the  case  of  America  and  England  at  the  present  moment,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  our  transactions  with  America  were  settled 
by  the  agency  of  circulating  medium,  we  should  be  denuded  of  gold 
in  a  very  short  time,  because  America  was  taking  from  us  60  millions 
or  70  millions  worth  of  goods  more  than  we  were  taking  from  her, 
the  reason  being  that  the  balances  were  settled  by  the  use  of  securities 
of  various  kinds  which  one  nation  parted  with  and  another  nation 
took,  instead  of  being  taken  by  means  of  gold.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  at  the  present  moment  America  was  settling  her  balance  with 
us  by  the  purchase  from  us  of  the  securities  we  held  formerly  in 
her  country,  and  hence  the  extreme  difference  had  not  been  made 
manifest,  because  it  had  been  quietly  going  on  in  that  way.  But, 
again,  they  could  scarcely  conceive  of  a  metallic  scarcity  at  the 
present  moment.  There  was  no  want  of  it  experienced  in  this 
country  nor  in  America.  The  great  extension  of  banking  facilities 
in  this  country,  the  use  of  cheques,  the  ease  with  which  securities 
were  transferred  from  one  country  to  another,  seemed  all  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  metallic  medium. 

Mr.  GiFFEN  remarked  as  to  what  Mr.  Bourne  had  said  with 
reference  to  there  being  no  deficiency  of  metallic  money  at  the 
present  time,  that  this  was  no  answer  to  the  statement  that  a 
deficiency  of  metallic  money  had  caused  an  unusual  fall  of  prices ; 
the  fall  having  taken  place,  money  was  again  abundant  for  the 
moment :  but  only  for  the  moment.  To  compare  the  present  time 
with  1873  merely  was  a  very  insufficient  process.  The  only  way  in 
which  any  profitable  result  could  be  arrived  at,  was  to  take  as  many 
cycles  of  prosperity  and  adversity  as  was  possible,  and  to  compare 
the  prices  of  one  prosperous  period  with  those  of  another  pros- 
perous period,  and  also  to  compare  the  prices  of  one  depressed 
y)eriod  with  those  of  another.  If  that  were  done  and  it  was  found 
that  at  one  period  of  prosperity  the  aggregate  level  of  prices  did 
not  rise  quite  so  high  as  in  the  previous  period  of  prosperity,  or 
I'ose  higher,  then  at  the  next  period  of  depression  it  was  found  that 
the  fall  was  to  a  much  lower  level  on  the  average  than  in  the 
previous  period  of  depression,  or  to  not  quite  so  low  a  level,  he 
thought  that  from  these  facts  there  would  be  an  indication  of  the 
general  rise  or  fall  of  prices  ;  and  that  general  rise  or  fall  of 
prices  was  only  another  way  of  stating  that  there  was  a  deprecia- 
tion or  appreciation  of  the  standard  money  in  which  the  prices 
were  expressed.     This  very  point  was  dwelt  upon  a  great  deal  in 
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a  famous  book  of   Mr.  Jevons,  in  wliicli  lie  showed  that  a  great 
fall  in  gold  took  place  between  1848  and  1860.     He  proved  that 
the  average  level  in  prices  was  higher  in  1860  than  it  was  in  1848, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  sovereign  did  not  go  so  far  at  one  period 
as  at  another.     This  was    what   was  meant    by  a  general  rise  of 
prices.     Since  then  there  was  an  indication  that  there  had  been  a 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction.      Comparing  one  prosperous 
period    with  another,   and    comparing  a  depressed  period   with  a 
depressed  period,  it  was  found  that  a  sovereign  now  went  farther 
than  it  did  some  ten  years  ago.      He  thought  that  was   only  an 
indication ;  but  it  was  no  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  at  a  par- 
ticular moment  money    seemed    to  be    abundant,  and    there    was 
plenty  of  money  in  the  banks.     He  thought  also  there  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  thei-e  was  now  a  scarcity 
of  bullion  for  all  the  wants  of  the  world.     The  recent  stringency 
in   the   United  States  was  an  unmistakable  proof.      The   United 
States  had  lately  wanted  metal  very  much,  and  he   should   say 
that  very  nearly  i6  millions  sterling  from  the  1st  of  August  last 
had  been  shipped  from  England  and  France  to  the  United  States 
[Mr.  Lionel  Cohen — ly  millions],  and  part  of  that  money  had  actu- 
ally been  used  in  the  United  States,  and  in  a  quarter  where  scarcity 
of  money  would  show  itself  most,  namely,  in  the  reserve  of  the 
banks.     The  New  York  banks  alone  held  7  millions  or  8  millions 
sterling  more   than  in  August  last.     Although  then   quite  lately 
the  surplus  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France  seemed 
to  be  so  enormous,  it  had  gone  away  quickly,  and  both  these  banks 
had  raised  their  rates.     Mr.  Bourne  had   repeated  the  challenge  to 
some  of  his  (Mr.  Giffen's)  figures,  but  nothing  he  had  said  affected 
the  comparison  he  had  made  between  1873  and  1877  in  point  of 
fact.     Taking  a  certain  group  of  articles,  and  taking  the  avei-age 
prices  of  those  articles  in  1873,  and  comparing  them  with  the  actual 
prices  in  1877,  would  be  a  good  compari.Sou  as  far  as  it  went.     In 
fact  it  would  be  found  that  the  average  price  of  these  articles  in 
1877  was  very  much  less  than  that  of  1873,  and  any  diminution  of 
the  decline  in  these  two  dates  must  be  a  decline  in  price  only.     It 
might  be  true  that  the  figures  in  1873  were  abnormal  ;  but  that 
did  not  affect  the  correctness  of  the  actual  comparison  m  the  two 
years.     Referring  to  Mr.  Patterson's  paper,  he  should  like  to  make 
a  small  correction  as  to  what  Mr.  Patterson  had  said  regarding  the 
annual  consumption  of  gold  in  the  coinage  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time.     He  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Patterson's 
argument  to  put  it  so  strongly,  but  he  thought  that  Mr.  Patterson 
had   a   good  deal  overstated   what   the   consumption  really    was. 
Mr.  Patterson  had  put  it  at  between  4  or  5  millions.    Some  years  ago 
it  might  have  reached  that  sum,  and  he  believed  it  did  reach  it,  but 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  consumption  of  gold  in  the   United 
Kingdom  for  the  coinage  had  not  been  so  much  as  4  or  5  millions. 
So  far  as  he  could  make  out,  the  proper  figure  of  the  consumption 
of  gold  in  the  coinage  would  not  exceed  about  2  milhons  per  annum 
during  the  last  ten  years.     The  sum  was  rather  a  difficult  one  to 
do,    because  one  would    have   to    take  the  actual  coinage,  which 
during  the  last  ten  years  had  been  about  47  millions  sterling,  and 
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to  deduct  from  tliat  tlie  light  coin  withdrawn,  and  that  had  been 
melted  and  re-coined.  That  would  bring  it  to  35  or  36  millions; 
and  after  that,  there  had  to  be  deducted  the  excess  of  the  exports 
of  British  gold  coined  over  the  imports.  There  was  a  constant 
movement  going  on,  and  the  net  export  of  coin  in  this  way  could 
not  be  put  in  the  last  ten  years  at  less  than  1 5  millions  sterling,  and 
that  would  bring  the  consumption  at  home  to  about  20  millions 
sterling,  or  2  millions  a-year.  In  addition,  however,  a  large  export 
of  coin  took  place  in  the  pockets  of  travellers,  and  that  would  reduce 
the  estimate  of  coin  going  into  circulation  in  this  country  still  more. 
Another  comparatively  small  point  seemed  to  be  in  regard  to  what 
Mr.  Patterson  said  about  India.  He  (Mr.  Giffen)  did  not  think  it 
was  quite  fair  to  take  the  last  few  years,  and  compare  them  with 
the  seventeen  years  previous,  for  the  reason  that  those  seventeen 
years  included  a  most  extraordinary  time,  the  time  of  the  cotton 
famine,  in  which  the  consumption  of  silver  in  India  was  on  a 
most  abnormal  scale.  The  silver  then  went  to  India  in  enormous 
quantities  for  special  purposes,  and  was  absorbed  in  a  special  way. 
It  appeared  to  him,  as  far  as  the  average  consumption  of  silver  in 
India  was  concerned,  if  the  time  say  before  1850  was  compared  with 
the  present  time,  it  would  be  found  that  there  had  been  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  import  trade  in  India.  He  was  aJso  inclined 
to  think  that  in  some  parts  of  India,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
rise  in  prices,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  absorption  of  silver 
in  the  seven  years  ending  about  1870.  Certainly  in  some  parts  of 
the  Bombay  presidency  there  had  been  such  a  rise  in  prices  as  he 
had  hardly  known  of  anywhere.  The  particulars  of  it  were  to  be 
found  in  some  official  papers  published  a  good  many  years  ago, 
showing  that  enormous  changes  had  taken  place  in  India  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absorption  of  silver  owing  to  the  cotton  famine. 
What  he  wished  to  say  generally  about  IVIr.  Patterson's  paper  was, 
that  he  believed  there  were  indications  of  a  gold  scarcity  which 
it  was  very  difficult  to  estimate  at  the  present  moment,  because  so 
little  time  had  elapsed  to  show  the  actual  reduction  in  the  range  of 
prices  at  the  present  time  compared  with  what  it  was  ten,  twelve,  or 
twenty  years  ago.  It  took  a  long  time  to  show  these  things  statis- 
tically. There  had  been  since  1860  a  lower  range  of  prices  all 
round,  and  it  seemed  to  indicate  a  state  of  things  that  might  be 
called  a  gold  scarcity,  which  might  be  expected  to  go  on.  He  thought 
Mr.  Cohen  had  explained  very  well  how  we  would  be  affected  by 
the  demands  of  the  United  States.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  and  also  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  present  state  of 
depression,  we  might  look  forward  for  the  next  few  years  to  high 
rates  of  discount,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that,  eventually  a  fall  of 
prices.  He  should  like  to  dissent  from  the  apparent  impression 
given  by  Mr.  Patterson's  paper,  that  he  held  opinions  in  favour  of 
bi-metallism.  It  seemed  to  him  that  to  condemn  the  general 
demonetisation  of  silver  as  unwise,  was  really  a  very  different  thing 
from  approving  of  bi-metallism,  and  Mr.  Patterson  had  apparently 
confounded  the  two  things. 

Mr.   Bourne  said  he    did   not   for   one   moment    impngn   Mr. 
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Giffen's  calculations,  lie  simply  said  he  did  not  think  the  variation 
of  the  prices  in  two  such  years  at  all  went  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  any  difference  in  the  value  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Walford  said  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  while  the 
paper  was  a  natural  effort  to  eliminate  a  theory  out  of  the  question 
of  the  rise  in  value  of  money  or  the  decrease  in  money,  the  author 
had  not  taken  into  account  suiSciently  accidental  circumstances, 
such  as  the  question  of  supply  as  regulated  by  good  or  bad 
harvests,  which  in  his  judgment  regulated  the  question  of  prices 
much  more  than  the  actual  supply  of  currency.  There  was  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  currency  in  use  in  the  case  of  international 
exchange  for  commodities.  There  was  another  point  which 
affected  the  question  very  much,  and  that  was  legislative  inter- 
ference. In  some  countries  the  customs  on  imports  had  to  be  paid 
in  gold,  some  in  silver,  and  some  in  other  ways;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  always  a  legislative  interference  going  on  which  would  affect 
the  bullion  requirements  in  those  countries.  In  the  United  States, 
during  his  recent  visit  of  some  months,  he  observed  that  the  people, 
having  got  used  to  paper  money,  would  not  voluntarily  use 
bullion ;  but  the  Government  were  foi*cing  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  by  withdrawing  the  paper.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
bullion  row  flowing  over  to  America  was  in  the  natural  course  of 
events.  The  abundant  harvests  there,  and  the  deficient  ones  in 
Europe,  had  caused  a  very  large  amount  of  money  to  go.  This 
circumstance  fitted  in  with  the  policy  of  the  Govei'ument  there  at 
the  moment.  Bullion  after  all  was  only  one,  and  a  small,  element  in 
the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  temporary  neces- 
sity for  it  in  any  one  locality  caused  fluctuations.  Bank  notes 
must  always  be  an  important  medium  in  home  dealings  ;  and  Bank 
of  England  notes  were  every  year  becoming  a  more  extended 
medium  of  exchange  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  They  were 
all  indebted  to  Mr.  Patterson  for  a  very  able  paper. 

The  President  (Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.)  said  he  could  not  claim 
to  be  in  any  sense  an  authority  on  the  complex  and  important 
question  that  had  been  bi'ought  under  their  notice  in  Mr.  Patter- 
son's able  paper.  It  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Society,  and  he  was  sure  they  were  all  very  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Patterson  for  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  upon 
it.  Having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  commercial  matters,  he 
(the  President)  had  many  reasons  for  appreciating  Mr.  Patterson's 
difficulty  in  satisfactorily  determining  the  appreciation  or  depre- 
ciation in  prices.  Mr.  Patterson  had  drawn  an  inference  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  gold  from  a  comparison  of  prices  at 
the  present  time  with  those  current  in  the  year  1873.  That  was 
rather  too  short  a  period  to  justify  any  generalisation.  If,  how- 
ever, exception  were  taken  to  the  policy  of  our  Government  in 
selecting  gold  as  the  standard,  a  policy  which  had  been  framed 
with  the  idea  of  using  that  metal  which  was  most  likely  to  be  the 
best  in  point  of  value,  the  fluctuations  of  prices  as  detailed  in  the 
appendix  to  Mr.  Patterson's  paper,  showed  that  that  policy  on  the 
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whole  was  justified  by  experience.  It  had  been  said  that  prices  had 
fallen  very  sensibly  since  1873.  Were  they  to  trace  that  fall  in 
prices  entirely  or  mainly  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  ?  On  that 
point  he  would  venture  to  say,  as  a  commercial  man,  that  prices 
had  fallen  from  causes  with  which  the  question  of  gold  had  not 
any  direct  relation.  Certainly  prices  had  fallen,  in  part  because 
producers  and  manufacturers  had  been  obliged  to  forego  the  profits 
they  were  realising  in  1873,  and  also  because  the  labouring  class 
had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  very  considerable  reduction  of 
wages.  It  was  a  question,  therefore,  whether  this  fluctuation  in 
prices  was  not  as  much  a  depreciation  in  profit  and  wages  as  a 
depi-eciation  in  gold.  Looking  along  the  columns  compiled  by  the 
"Economist"  and  Mr.  Bourne,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
value  of  gold  would,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  have  been  remarkably 
steady.  Mr.  Giffen  had  said  that  prosperous  years  must  be  compared 
with  prosperous  years,  and  unprosperous  years  with  unprosperous 
years.  There  was  a  remarkable  recurrence  of  the  same  average  of 
prices  at  different  periods  in  the  period  embraced  in  the  table.  For 
instance,  the  figure  1 18  appeared  in  the  tables  of  prices  in  1878,  in 
1871,  in  1869,  in  1859,  and  again  in  1853.  So,  too,  in  regard  to 
the  bank  rate,  the  same  figures  were  found  occurring  from  time  to 
time  over  a  long  period  of  years.  In  view  of  these  facts,  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
adopting  gold  as  the  standard  had  been  justified  by  experience.  It 
was  known  that  in  India  another  metal  had  been  adopted  as  the 
standard,  and  in  India  there  had  been  a  serious  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver.  That  had  recently  been  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  value  of  silver  in  India  had  been  very 
seriously  impaired  by  the  policy  unfortunately  adopted  in  Germany 
of  the  demonetisation  of  silver.  That  policy  had  thrown  a  large 
amount  of  silver  on  the  mai'ket,  and  had  affected  prejudicially  the 
value  of  silver  in  India.  Something  had  been  said  in  regard  to 
what  seemed  to  be  a  waste  of  money  when  the  wages  rose  unduly. 
He  should  be  very  sorry  to  advocate  an  undue  rise  of  wages ;  but 
he  thought  they  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  with  reference  to  the 
impaired  activity  of  trade  in  the  home  market,  and  its  depressing 
efi^ect  upon  our  manufactures  generally.  This,  he  thought,  was 
very  certain,  that  the  distribution  of  money  in  the  form  of  wages 
did  cause  a  demand  for  commodities,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that 
serious  reductions  in  wages  prejudicially  affected  the  home  market 
and  our  trade  generally.  He  was  sure  he  was  doing  what  all 
present  would  desire,  when  he  expressed  to  jMr.  Patterson  their 
acknowledgments  for  the  great  services  which  he  had,  not  for  the 
first  time,  rendered  for  the  Statistical  Society,  in  preparing  such  an 
able  paper  upon  so  difficult  and  important  a  subject. 
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I  approach  the  subject  of  my  paper  this  evening  with  the  greatest 
diffidence,  and  a  strong  disti'nst  in  my  own  powers  to  deal  with  it  as 
it  should  be  dealt  with.  The  subject  itself  is  not  a  grateful  one ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  labour 
question,  will  join  with  me  in  the  appreciation  of  the  diflficulties  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  in  a  very  decided  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  results  of  our  inquiries  into  the  particular  branch  of  trade 
disputes.  Indeed,  at  the  very  outset,  the  thought  naturally  occurs, 
cui  bono  ?  For  what  object  are  we  examining  the  strikes  of  the 
past  decade  ?  What  can  be  the  good  of  raking  up  quarrels  which 
should  never  have  been  begun,  and  that  should  be  consigned  to 
limbo  as  soon  as  finished  ;  and  why  should  we  seek  to  disinter  the 
chronicles  of  disputes  which  have  passed  into  the  regions  of  history  ? 
To  this  not  unreasonable  question  I  would  reply,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  this  country  if  strikes  had  become  a  matter  of  history, 
instead  of  being  episodes  of  the  present  time,  so  constant  as  to  be 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Striking  has  become  a  disease,  and 
a  very  grave  disease,  in  the  body  social,  a  remedy  for  which  has 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  learned  sociologists  and  legislators, 
but  which  as  yet  shows  no  sign  of  having  run  its  course.  I  think 
therefore  that  it  is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  proceedings  of  capital  and  labour  (and  who  are  not, 
directly  or  indirectly?),  to  examine  and  diagnose  this  great  evil 
in  all  its  bearings,  as  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  we  can  arrive  at  any 
hope  of  alleviation.  For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  in  any  speedy 
cure  by  legislative  measures  or  any  one  course  of  action.  What 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  this  short  paper,  is  to  bring  together  as 
many  cases  of  strikes  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  that  have 
happened  within  the  last  ten  years,  as  a  text  upon  which  the 
opinions  and  discussions  of  this  Society  may  be  founded.  It  is,  I 
have  reason  to  think,  the  first  time  that  this  subject  has  been 
brought  before  the  Statistical  Society :  and  although  many  a 
pleasanter  one  could  have  been  selected,  not  one  could  be  discussed 
which  is  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  country.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  it  will  be  discussed  by  an  assembly  which  is  so  eminently 
calculated  to  do  so   judicially   and    disnassionately,  free  from  the 
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bias  with  which  the  employer  naturally  views  the  question,  or  from 
the  intemperate  spirit  which  so  often  characterises  the  disputants  on 
the  other  side.     I  feel  sadly  conscious  that  my  investigations  have 
been   most  imperfect :  for  I  have  met  with,  more  difficulties  than 
I  expected  in  the  way  of  procuring  information.     Strikes,  numerous 
as   they  are,  have   been  so  imperfectly  chronicled,  even  in  those 
journals  and  publications  which  profess  to  devote  most  attention  to 
industrial  matters,  that  the  labour  of  getting  at  the  simple  fact  of 
their  occurrence  has  been  very  considerable,  and  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases  I  have  only  been  able  to  state  that  such  and  such  a  strike  did 
take  place,  without  any  further  information.     Even  this  bald  state- 
ment, however,  is  not  without  its  uses,  for  it  has  enabled  me  to  make 
an  aggregate  of  the  number  of  labour  disputes,  which  may  perhaps 
startle  those  who  have  engaged  in  them,  if  they  ever  do  happen 
to  reflect  upon  the  enormous  hindrance  to  labour  and  trade  that 
these  quarrels  represent.     The  causes  of  strikes  are  so  few,  that  it 
becomes  monotonous  to  read  them  :  nor  is  it  perhaps  very  essential 
to  our  subject  to  know  what  is  the  reason  of  each  strike,  as  long  as 
the  strike  takes  place.     But  the  points  of  information  which  are 
most  lacking,  and  the  absence  of  which  I  very  much  regret,  are  the 
results.  There  is  an  especial  difficulty  about  getting  at  the  results  of 
the  termination  of  a  strike,  unless  it  happens  to  be  one  on  a  very 
large  scale,  so  large  as  to  be  chronicled  from  day  to  day  in  the 
public   papers :    the  reason  being,    that  whether  masters   or  men 
are  victorious,  neither  side  are  anxious  to  trumpet  forth  the  fact, 
but  prefer  to   let  the  whole  quarrel  glide   into    obscui'ity   without 
enlightening  the  outside  world  as  to  its  specific  features.     I  have 
however  been  able  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  majority  indeed, 
to   ascertain  pretty  correctly  the  duration   of  the   strike,    a    very 
important  fact  when  we  try  to  arrive  at  any  calculation  as  to  the 
cost  of  a  strike  to  the  country.       In  the  case  of  very  large   and 
important  strikes,  we  are  often  informed  as  to   the  probable  loss 
sustained,  sometimes  stated,  as  vt  were,  ex  cntliedrd,  in  the  report  of 
a  trade  society,  but  more  frequently  the  result  of  a  simple  guess, 
which  as  often  as  not  is  exceedingly  wild  and  vague.     Su^pposing  it 
were  possible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  loss  in 
wages  of  the  aggregate  strikes,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  scarcely 
feasible,  considering  the  lack  of  data,  I  fear  that  the  figures,  gigantic 
as  they  would  be,  would  have  no  appreciable  effect   in  checking 
the  recurrence  of  strikes  ;  for  the  moment  that  a  fresh  casus  belli 
arises,  all  prudence  seems  to  be  flung  to  the  wind.     The  losses,  the 
miseries,   the  starvation,  the  debt,  the  destruction  to  trade,  which 
have  occurred  on  previous  occasions,  are  forgotten  in  the  bitterness 
of    fighting ;    and  it  is    only   the  sober  few,  whose   age    and  ex- 
perience remind  them  sadly  of  the  past,  that  hold  tip  their  hands 
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for  peace,  and  council  a  moi'e  prudent  policy.  This  is  supposing 
the  quarrel  to  be  a  hond  fide  one,  and  not  a  question  of  deliberate 
war  carried  by  the  ti*ade  societies  into  the  enemies'  ground.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  an  offensive  campaign  of  this  kind  has  not 
unfrequently  been  commenced  and  persisted  in  as  part  of  a  deter- 
mined scheme,  against  which  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  work- 
men, who  have  to  contribute  to  the  strike  fund,  would  decidedly 
pronounce,  if  full  opportunity  and  free  licence  of  opinion  were 
allowed.  If  however  the  statements  made  by  ^Iv.  George  Howell  in 
"  Fraser's  Magazine"  for  December  last  are  correct,  it  appears  that 
strikes  are  frequently  carried  on  because  it  pays  the  strikers  to  do 
so ;  and  if  undertaken  in  this  way  as  an  investment,  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  see  much  hopes  of  any  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  facts,  to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  2,352,  viz.  : — 


1870 
'71 

'72 
'73 

'74 


30 
98 

343 
365 
286 


1875     245 

'76     229 

'77     180 

'78     268 

'79  (to  1st  December)  308 


The  numbers  of  1870  and  1871  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
of  succeeding  years,  and  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for 
it,  is  the  fact  that  a  gTeat  epidemic  of  strikes  broke  out  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  year — an  epidemic  which  has  unfortunately  become 
chronic,  and  seems,  if  anything,  to  grow  in  intensity.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  public  attention  was  not  so  much  directed  to  these  questions 
as  it  has  been  of  late  years ;  so  that  many  disputes  might  have 
taken  place,  which  were  not  chronicled  in  the  local  papers.  The 
causes  of  strikes  are  monotonously  due  to  either  demands  for  advance 
of  wages  and  resistance  to  a  reduction,  or,  what  seems  to  be  the 
same  thing,  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  working  hours.  The  great 
number  of  strikes  that  took  place  in  1872-78,  which  have  not 
been  equalled  either  before  or  since,  happened  at  a  time  when,  as 
we  all  remember,  industry  was  at  its  highest.  Labour  was  in 
extreme  demand  ;  there  was  a  great  inflation  of  prices,  which  culmi- 
nated about  1874;  and  as  a  matter  of  wage,  men  could  get  pretty 
well  what  they  liked  to  ask  within  fairly  I'easonable  limits ;  some- 
times, indeed,  the  limit  might  well  have  been  pronounced  extrava- 
gant ;  still  they  were  not  satisfied  ;  and  though  the  generality  of  them 
were  earning  more  money  than  they  had  ever  earned  before,  they 
determined  to  work  the  question  in  another  way,  and  demand  a 
reduction  of  working  hours — a  reduction  which  in  the  main  was 
universally  complied  with,  though  not  until  after  many  disastrous 
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quarrels.  At  tlie  present  time  we  see  the  converse  of  tliis  state  of 
things.  Times  are  bad — worse  almost  than  we  have  ever  known 
them — ^and  although  the  inevitable  decline  of  wages  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  increasing  depression  of  trade  has  provoked  many 
strikes,  the  men  have  been  obliged  to  bow  to  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion,  and  have  not  been  able  to  carry  on  their  resistance  with 
the  same  pertinacity  which  they  could  afford  to  exercise  in  brisk 
seasons.  The  masters  have  seized  their  opportunity,  and  done  in 
1879  exactly  what  the  men  did.  in  18/2-73,  viz.,  made  an  effort  to 
win  back  the  extra  hour  which  they  then  conceded.  This  is  partly 
the  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  strikes  in  1879. 

Looking  through  the  detailed,  list  of  later  quarrels,  I  find  that 
amongst  the  extraneous  causes  are — alterations  of  old  rules  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops;  piecework;  refusal  of  the  men  to  allow 
women  to  participate  in  their  employment  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Nottingham  hosiers  in  1871)  ;  dismissal  of  workmen;  insubordina- 
tion (as  in  the  case  of  the  gas-stokers  at  Beckton  in  1872,  when 
they  nearly  succeeded  in  plunging  London  into  darkness) ;  the 
importation  of  foreign  labour  (as  in  the  case  of  the  experimental 
beetroot  sugar  making  at  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  in  1873)  ;  the 
introduction  of  juvenile  labour ;  legislative  interference  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  chain  cable  makers  of  Newcastle,  who  struck  in  1873 
because  the  Act  required  a  chain  of  stronger  straining  power  than 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making)  ;  an  increased  speed  of  loom 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  carpet  weavers  at  Elderslie  in  1874)  ;  dislike 
to  check  weighmen  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Tyldesley  and  the  Barusley 
colliers  in  1876,  the  Ryhope  colliers  in  1877,  and  the  Wigan 
colliers  in  1879)  ;  the  introduction  of  labour  saving  machinery  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  bootmakers  of  Leeds  in  1876)  ;  disapproval  of  an 
arbitration  award  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Ashton  towel  weavers,  and 
the  Middlesbrough  ironworkers  in  1878)  ;  the  Man  vers  Main 
colliers  who  struck  against  Mr.  Mundella's  arbitration;  the  colliers 
at  Dodsworth,  in  1877;  the  Northumberland  colliers,  in  the  same 
year,  who  declined  to  accede  to  Mr.  Herschel's  arbitration  ;  the 
painters  at  Preston,  and  the  Wolverhampton  joiners.  Colliers  have 
also  struck  against  the  use  of  a  more  stringent  safety  lamp  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Carlton  Main  and  Rawmarsh  colliers,  in  1878)  ;  and 
there  have  been  strikes  also  against  the  employment  of  non- 
unionists  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Padiham  building  operatives)  ; 
against  riddling  in  collieries  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Kippax  collieries, 
1878).  These  are  amongst  the  minor  causes  that  have  produced 
quarrels,  the  great  majority  being,  as  before  stated,  against  a  reduc- 
tion or  for  an  advance  of  wage.  The  persistence  with  which  large 
bodies  of  men  have  fought  a  hopeless  battle  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise,  were  the  energy  a  bit  better   dii-ected.      The  Manchester 
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joiners,  in  1878,  fought  for  a  whole  year  for  an  increase  of  wages; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  those  who  did  not  find  their  places 
filled  up,  were  glad  to  get  back  at  less  than  the  original  terms ; 
while  in  the  same  year  the  Dundee  slaters  disputed  unsuccessfully 
for  two  months  for  an  extra  halfpenny  per  hour,  and  the  Gorton 
Main  colliers  stuck  out  for  many  weeks  against  what  amounted  to 
five-eighths  of  a  penny. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  many  trades  liave  struck  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  whicli  are  the  industries  that  seem  most  open  to  this 
course  of  proceeding.  I  have  drawn  up  two  tables  on  this  subject — 
the  first  rather  more  in  detail,  and  the  second  dealing  with  the 
trades  in  groups.  The  subdivisions  of  labour  are  so  numerous  in 
the  present  day,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  comprise  a  good  many 
classes  under  one  head.  Under  that  of  the  iron  trade,  for  instance, 
are  included  not  only  the  workmen  in  an  iron  or  steel  establishment, 
such  as  furnace  men,  puddlers,  rollers,  hammerers,  &c.,  but  also 
blacksmiths,  moulders,  foundrymen,  and  other  subsidiary  classes  of 
operatives.  Under  the  heading  of  engineers  are  comprised  fitters, 
mechanics,  and  engine  tenters ;  while  under  that  of  the  cotton 
trades  are  winders,  piecers,  self-acting  minders,  strippers,  grinders, 
spinners,  weavers,  &c.  The  result  of  the  list  shows  that  1 1 1 
trades  are  implicated  in  these  disputes.  Of  course,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  staple  industries  exhibit  the  largest  number  of  strikes  ; 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  find  how  few  of  the  trades  do  strike  in 
comparison  with  those  who  do  not.  Even  some  of  th.ose  who  figure 
in  our  list  might  almost  be  eliminated,  as  far  as  the  number  and 
duration  of  their  strikes  go ;  for,  what  we  may  call  the  striking 
trades  are  limited  to  some  forty  or  so.  Taking  the  last  census 
tables  of  the  industrial  population  as  a  general  guide  to  the  number 
of  trades,  we  find  that  they  are  set  down  at  187,  and  it  is  perhaps 
a  source  of  congratulation  to  observe  the  small  proportion  of  indus- 
trial combatants,  although  the  fighting  instinct  in  this  proportion 
is  a  matter  of  regi-et. 

Table  II. 


Trade. 

'70. 

71. 

'72. 

'73. 

'74. 

'75. 

'76. 

'77. 

'78. 

'79. 

Total. 

Agricultural  labourers... 
Anchor  makers 

1 

1 

3 

10 

4 

1 

1 

7 
1 

4 
3 

1 

I 

4 

3 

1 

I 

1 

6 
1 

I 

— 

5 
4 

5 
1 

1 

1 

4 

17 

Axle  makers 

Bakers   

-3 

1 

Beetsugar  makers     

Bobbin  makers 

Boilermakers     

-7 
6 

Bookbinders 

Brass      and      copper  "1 
workers J 

1 1 
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Table  ll~Contd. 


Trade. 


Brewers 

Brick  and  tile  makers  ... 

Brickbat  makers  

Bricklayers    

Bruslimakers     

Biiilcling  operatives 

Butchers    

Cabinet    makers    and  1 

polishers    J 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Carpetmakers    

Carriage  and  waggon") 

builders J 

Casemakers   

Causeway  layers  

Cement  makers 

Chain  makers    

Chemical  operatives 

China-clay  diggers    

Cloth  and  wool  opera-  1 

lives   J 

Colliers 

Combmakers 

Confectioners    

Coopers    and  packinj 

case  makers  

Corkcutters   

Cotton  hands    

Cutlers  and  tool  makers 

Distillers    

Dock  labourers 

Drivers  and  carmen 

Dyers  and  printers  

Electroplaters  

Engineers  and  fitters   .... 

Farriers 

Fender    and     fireiron  1 

makers   J 

Fishermen 

Flax,  linen,  and  jute  1 

hands J 

Floor  cloth   and   mati 

makers  J 

Fustian  cutters 

Gardeners 

Gaswork  men    

Glass  makers 

Gun  makers 

Hardware  makers.... 

Hatters 

Hinge  makers   

Horseshoe  makers    

Hosiery  hands  

Indiarubber  workers    .... 

Iron  workers 

Lace  hands    


70. 1 '71.   '72. ! '73. 1 '74.   '75.   '76.   '77.   '78.   '79.  Total 


i6 


5 
46 


11 


41 


15 


20 


56 


42 


16 


13 


10 
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Trade. 

70. 

'71. 

'72. 

'73. 

'74. 

'75. 

'76. 

'77. 

'78. 

'79. 

I'ulal. 

Labourers  (general) 

Lath  splitters    

Leather   -workers   and] 

tanners  J 

Lockraakers  

I 

I 
I 
z 

5 

I 
I 

I 

2 

1 
1 

I 

3 

z 

1 
1 

16 
1 
3 
4 

10 
1 

2 

5 
1 

2 

5 
6 

2 
1 
6 

5 

2 

3 

2 
2 

14 

25 

1 

5 

17 

4 

1 

1 

I 
i8 

I 
z 
z 

lO 

I 

z 
3 

5 
4 

3 

5 

I 

5 
19 

7 

I 
I 
8 

I 

1 
II 

1 

I 

z 

I 

1 

1 

22 

1 

I 

ZI 

1 
1 

1 

17 

2 

8 

1 
6 

1 

5 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 
9 

3 

1 

7 

2 

4 

2 

I 
I 

I 

29 

z 

4 
I 

6 

6 

5 

4 

I 

6 
3 

6 
4 

3 

3 

I 

12 

4 
5 

3 
2 

1 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

13 
6 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 
3 

6 

3 

7 

5 
I 

Maltsters  

Masons       

2     1     13 

I  ^i 

Military  clothing  makers 
Millers  

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
3 

1 
2 

6 
3 

2 
1 

1 
1 

7 
3 
4 

I 

3 
3 

z 
3 

z 
I 
8 

6 

5 

z 

4 

I 

? 

8 

z 

zo 

6 

4 

7 

z 

I 
I 

I 
7 

Z"^ 

Sliners  (metallic) 

2  1      I 

Nail  and  chain  makers 
Navyies 

2 

— 

39 

Keedle  makers  

Nut  and  bolt  makers   .... 
Officials  

1        z 

6      i8 

10 
4 

57 
I 

Painters     

Paperhangers    

Paupers 

2 

Paviors  

I 

Pinniakers 

Pipe  and  tube  makers.... 
Plasterers  

2 
8 
5 

3 
3 

1 
4 

1 

1 
14 

6 

6 
1 

10 

1 
1 

1 

z 
3 

3 

4 
3 

z 

3 
I 

11 

7 

I 

I 
15 

5 

z 

I 
I 

6 

39 
z8 

Plumbers  

Porters  

8 

Potters  

Printers  and  compositors 

Professionals 

Quarrynien    

-4 

I 

37 
13 

Eailway  and  telegraph  "1 
employes    f 

Ropemakers  

9 
19 

Saddlers   and  harness  1 

makers  J 

Sailors    

Sailmakers     

4 

8 

100 

Sawyers      and     wood  1 

cutters   J 

Shipbuilders 

Shopkeej)ers 

Shoe  and  bootmakers  .... 
Silk  hands 

8z 

9 
I 

Skinners     

Slaters    

40 

Spring  makers  

Stone      cutters      and  \ 

polishers    ( 

Tailors  

8 

Tinplate  workers 

19 

3 

I 

Tobacco  pipe  makers    .... 

Tobacco  spinners 

Trunk  makers  

Umbrella  makers 

Wheelwrights  

3 
4 
7 

Whitesmiths 

Wire  workers    

Zinc  workers 
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In  tliis  somewhat  long  list  tlie  colliers  figure  in  a  rather  unen- 
viable manner  for  314,  which,  while  we  bear  in  mind  that  they 
form  a  very  large  body  of  workmen,  amounting  to  500,000  in  round 
numbei'S,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  strikes  in  other  trades.  While 
dispassionately  searching  for  and  reviewing  the  causes  that  lead  to 
so  many  coal  mining  disputes,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  colliers,  more  than  any  other  class  of  workmen,  appear  to 
live  in  a  chronic  state  of  excitement  as  to  the  wages  question,  and 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  perpetual  distrust  between  the  employed 
and  employers.  I  simply  state  the  circumstances  as  I  find  them 
recorded  in  the  public  papers,  which  anybody  can  read  for  them- 
selves ;  and  these  records  are  of  a  continuous  succession  of  restless 
advice  and  inflammatory  speeches,  made  by  those  who  assume  the 
control  of  the  colliers'  policy  in  Great  Britain.  As  to  whether  the 
colliers  are  to  be  envied  or  pitied  for  thus  being  drilled  into  a 
perpetual  state  of  industrial  warfare,  I  offer  no  opinion,  my  wish, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  this  paper,  is  to  try  and  get  at  facts  and  figures. 
Grouping  the  subdivisions  into  more  compact  bodies,  we  find  the 
following  results  as  to  the  industries  engaged  in  strikes : — 

Table  III. 

Building  trades   598 

Metal  trades    390 

Colliers  and  miners 339 

Textile  trades  277 

Clothing  trades  163 

Ships  and  shipping 140 

Potterv  and  glass  trades 63 

Wood  trades    63 

Stone  trades  (not  masons) 54 

Food  and  drink  trades   39 

Carrying  trades  35 

Carriage  building  trades    33 

Leather  trades  (not  shoes)    28 

Fibre  trades 22 

Agricidtural  trades 18 

The  building  trades,  which  head  this  list  with  the  formidable 
number  of  598,  are  composed  of  a  good  many  sections,  which  have 
separate  organisations  and  interests,  and  yet  which  seem  to  follow, 
as  by  an  irrepressible  impulse,  the  infectious  habit  of  striking. 
They  comprise  masons,  carpenters  and  joiners,  slaters,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  plumbers,  builders'  labourers,  with  certain  minor  occu- 
pations ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  find  all  these  branches  in  an 
unsettled  state  under  certaili  conditions  of  trade.  The  carpenters 
and  joiners  have  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  most  restless, 
there  having  been  187  strikes  under  this  head;  and  next  to  them 
come  the  masons,  with  151.     There  are  several  reasons  which  may 
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account  for  the  building  trades  striking  so  often : — 1st.  It  is  a 
class  of  industry  which  feels  almost  instantaneously  the  ups  and 
downs  of  trade  depression  or  revival.  2nd.  The  employers  are,  as 
a  rule,  men  of  but  moderate  means,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
men  who  have  emerged  more  or  less  recently  from  the  ranks  of  the 
employed.  Capital  being  sliort,  and  speculative  building  being  rife, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  extreme  cutting  should  be  prac- 
tised in  the  matter  of  wages,  and  that  disputes  should  frequently 
happen  between  two  classes  of  men  so  little  divided  from  each  other 
by  position.  Of  course  there  are  giants  in  the  building  trade,  as  in 
all  others ;  to  them  these  remarks  will  not  apply ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  building  strikes  have  happened  amongst  the  rank  and 
file  of  employers ;  and  this  fact  will  also  seem  as  a  reason  why,  as 
a  rule,  the  building  strikes  are  not  only  soon  settled,  but  also  much 
more  frequently  in  favour  of  the  men  than  in  other  trades.  3i'd.  The 
inequality  of  wages  may  be  also  a  reason  as  to  the  frequency  of 
these  disputes.  At  the  time  of  the  Manchester  joiners'  strike,  in 
1877,  they  were  paid  8\d.  per  hour,  whereas  in  Liverpool  the 
wages  at  the  same  time  were  8 jcZ,,  at  Bradford  Sd.,  at  Lincoln  yfc^., 
at  Lancaster  yJ.,  at  Cambridge  6|(;Z.,  at  Gloucester  6(Z.,  at  Win- 
chester 5|f?.,  at  Frome  ^^d.  The  amount  of  labour  being  the  same, 
and  the  prices  of  living  being  so  little  different  in  all  these  towns, 
it  is  a  natural  feeling  that  the  lower-waged  shoiild  seek  to  be  on  a 
little  better  level  with  the  higher-waged.  The  next  point  of  interest, 
though  we  cannot  call  it  one  of  very  much  importance,  is  as  to  the 
localities  in  which  strikes  abound.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
greatest  number  of  strikes  would  be  found  in  the  largest  industrial 
centres ;  and  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent,  though  at  the  same  time 
some  industrial  towns  with  large  populations  are  much  freer  from 
strikes  than  others,  proving  that  certain  trades  which  affect  those 
towns  are  not  so  much  given  to  strikes.  But  throughout  England 
and  Scotland  the  value  of  the  special  industry  figures  is  a  good 
deal  detracted  from  by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  building 
strikes,  which  may  happen  in  a  little  town  like  Margate  just  as  they 
do  in  Glasgow  or  London.  I  will  first  of  all  give  a  sort  of  strike 
chart  by  counties,  taking  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  each  as 
one. 
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Table   IV. 


Scotland 

Yorkshire    

Lancashire 

Northumberland 

South  Wales  

Durham  

Staffordshire  

Ireland    

Middlesex    

Warwickshire 

Gloucestershire  .... 

North  Wales  

Monmouthshire .... 

Cumberland    

Nottinghamshire 

Derbyshire 

Cheshire 

Worcestei'shire  .... 

Devonshire 

Leicestershire 

Kent    

Cambridgeshire  .... 

Suffolk    

Northamptonshire 

Liveii^ool    

Norfolk    

Hampshire 

Salop    

Westmoreland    .... 

Sussex 

Essex  


473 
388 

1+9 
138 
135 
131 

80 

65 
S^ 
5^ 
51 
40 

33 
32 
30 
28 
26 
24 
-4 
23 
20 

19 


Character  of  Trades. 


Coal,  ii'on,  textiles,  shipping 


Coal,  iron,  shipping 

Coal,  iron,  hardwares,  pottery 

Linen,  shipping 

Metal,  wood,  decorative  trades 

Coal 

Shipping,  agriculture 

Coal,  iron,  mining 

^Coal,  iron,  shipping 

!-Coal,  textiles 

Shipping,  agi'iculture 
Coal,  iron 
Mining,  shipping 
Coal,  textiles 

>  Agriculture 

Agriculture,  textiles 
Mining,  leather 
Iron,  agriculture 
Agricultui'e 

„  shipping 

,,  mining 

Mining 
Agricultiu'e 


The  most  notewortliy  feature  in  the  foregoing  list  is  the  extra- 
ordinary prevalence  of  strikes  in  Scotland,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Roxburgh,  Ayr,  Forfar,  and  Fife, 
has  no  industrial  population  to  compare  with  those  of  the  same 
character  in  England.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Scotch  strikes 
are  in  the  coal  mining,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  dissociate 
these  particular  strikes  from  the  policy  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
I  have  alluded  before,  who  claim  to  direct  this  organisation,  and 
whose  particular  aim  it  seems  to  be  is  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
unanimity  or  friendly  feeling-  growing  up  between  masters  and  men. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  find  that  the  same  important  influence 
exists  in  the  case  of  other  Scotch  strikes,  and  am  quite  unable  to 
give  any  reason  for  their  frequency.  It  would  be  tedious  to  detail 
every  place  in  which  a  strike  has  occurred  during  the  ten  years, 
and  I  content  myself  therefore  with  specifying  the  principal  ones. 
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Glasgow  

Leeds   

Sheffield  

Edinburgh  and  Leith 

Newcastle    

London    

Barnsley 

Dundee    

Merthyr  

Manchester 

Bolton 

Sunderlaad 

Birmingham    

Bradford 

The  Tjne     

Nottingham     

Liverpool     

Barrow    

Oldham  

Dudley     

Huddersfleld  

Bristol 

Belfast     

Shields     

Blackburn   

Middlesbrough   

Derby 

Forest  of  Dean 

Ashton     

Dublin 

Wolverhamptou 

Kotherham 

Greenock 

Preston    

Hartlepool  

Stockton 

"Wigan 

Hull 

Potteries 

Aberdeen 

Cleveland     

York    

Perth  

Bunbury 

Alloa    

Birkenhead 

Carlisle    

Cardiff 

Leicester 

Dumfries 

Halifax    

Whitehaven    

Plymouth    

Neath  


85 
73 
66 

65 
63 
<;6 
48 
46 
45 
4+ 
43 
4^ 
36 
36 
30 
30 
-9 
'-9 
28 
28 

27 
26 
26 
24 


19 
19 
19 
18 

17 
16 
16 
16 
i6 
16 
16 
15 
14 
14 


Character  of  Trades. 


Shipping,  textiles,  railway  works,  chemicals 
Iron,  coal,  cloth,  flax 
Coal,  iron,  glass,  cutlery 
Sliipping,  milling,  printing 

„         coal,  iron,  glass,  chemicals 
„         general  industries 
Coal,  iron,  linen 
Shipping,  linen,  and  jute 
Coal,  u'on 
Cotton,  silk,  coal,  iron,  engineering 

,,         coal,  engineering 
Shipping,  coal,  glass 
Hardwares,  u'on 
Stuff  and  worsted 
Shipping,  coal,  glass,  chemicals 
Lace,  silk,  coal 
Shipping,  engineering 

„         ii-on,  jute 
Cotton,  engineering 
Coal,  iron,  nails 
Woollens 

Shipping,  coal,  leather 
Linens,  shipping 
Coal,  shipping 
Cotton 

Iron,  shipping,  engineering 
Woollens 
Iron,  coal 
Col  ton 

Shipping,  general  trades 
Iron,  coal,  hardwares 
Coal,  iron 

Shipping,  sugar  refining 
Cotton 

f-  Shipping,  u'on 

Textiles,  coal,  iron 

Shipping,  engineering 

Pottery,  coal,  iron 

Shipping,  quarries,  woollens 

Mining,  iron 

General 

Dyeing,  woollens 

Cotton,  coal 

Glass,  pottery,  linen 

Shipping,  engineering 

Hats  and  caps,  cotton 

Shipping,  iron,  coal,  tinplate 

Hosiei-y,  coal 

Woollens 

Cloth,  worsted 

Shipping,  mining,  coal 

,,         quarries 
Copper,  iron,  coal 
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Tn  addition  to  this  list,  there  are  87  towns  which  have  ex- 
perienced strikes  varying  from  i  to  9,  of  which  there  is  no  occasion 
to  give  any  detailed  account.  The  next  point  to  which  I  would 
briefly  direct  attention,  is  the  duration  of  time  which  these  2,352 
strikes  have  lasted.  Although  in  nearly  half  of  them  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  time  which  was  wasted,  in  the  remaining 
portion,  viz.,  1,256,  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us,  so  that  I  think  we 
are  warranted  in  giving  each  of  them  a  duration  of  one  week  only. 
Some  may  have  lasted  more,  and  some  less,  but  in  the  latter  case  we 
are  quite  safe  in  assuming  that  the  work  of  that  week  was  first 
broken  into  and  destroyed.  The  following  table  gives  the  time  each 
year  spent  in  strikes  : — 

Table  VI. 

Weeks. 

1870 68 

'71 279 

'72 988 

'73 1,093 

'74 8iz 

'75 684 

'76 952 

'77 759 

'78 i,6;i 

'79  (up  to  1st  December)  1,774 

Total   9,0^7  weeks  or  54,162  working  days. 


The  durations  of  strikes  are  frequently  of  very  considerable 
length,  and  one  can  only  account  for  them  either  by  supposing  that 
the  strike  allowance  is  of  so  comfortable  a  nature,  that  the  striker 
really  does  not  care  whether  he  works  or  not,  or  that  the  object  to 
be  gained  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  valuable  to  repay  the 
great  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  The  following  ai*e  some  of  the 
principal  durations  of  strikes  since  1870  : — 

Table    VII. 


Tr;ulfS. 

Towns. 

Weeks. 

Yecirs. 

r 

1 

1 

28 
27 
52 
40 

34 
34 
27 
47 
57 
20 

23 

1872 

Wolverhampton  

Manchester  

'77 

'77 

Carpenters  and  joiners  ...A 

Dunfermline 

'78 

Hartlepool     

'78 

Shields  

'78 

Merthyr     

'74 

Blanafon    

'75 

Tailors < 

Aberilcen  

'75 

TJradford    

'78 

Shields  

'73 
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Trades. 


Colliers 


Iron  workers  

Ship  builders 

Glass  workers , 

r 

Masons    

Spring  makers    

Tin  plate  workers  

Engineers    

Railway  men 

Tobacco  spinners 

Plumbers    -| 

Compositors    


Towns. 

Soutli  Wales.... 

Burnley 

Dronfiekl   

Pembrokeshire 

Kinneil  

Church  Lane 
Manrers  Main 

Wishaw     

Middlesbrough 

Parkgate    

Aberdare   

Bradford   

Glasgow     

Dumbarton   .... 

Euncorn    

Glasgow    

Sunderland   .... 

Glasgow     

Alloa 

London 

Newcastle 

Kirkcaldy 

Wigan    

Barnsley    

Sheffield     

Edinburgh     .... 

Newcastle 

Ashton  

Belfast  

Taff  Vale  

Newcastle 

Nottingham  

Darlington    

DubUn  


z6 
36 
28 
26 
36 
26 
20 

29 
22 
26 
i6 
20 
28 
26 

23 
26 

33 
56 
ii 
24 
36 
30 

31 

28 

3i 


26 
-5 
24 
38 
37 
31 


Years. 


1875 
76 
77 
76 


78 
73 
73 
75 

79 

79 
70 
76 
76 
77 
76 
76 
78 
77 
78 
78 
79 
79 
75 
79 
71 
79 
79 
76 
79 
78 
76 


The  two  next  points  to  be  examined  are  unfortunately  the  most 
disappointing  in  the  whole  inquiry,  viz.,  the  numbers  engaged  in 
these  strikes,  and  the  results  of  the  strikes.  It  is  obvious  that 
unless  we  can  form  some  approximate  idea  of  the  numbers  of  men 
who  are  idle  in  any  particular  dispute,  we  can  give  a  very  poor 
estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  money  lost,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
as  to  the  results.  Those  results  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
are,  on  the  face  of  them,  unfavourable  to  the  strikers ;  but  in 
taking  this  view,  we  must  not  forget  that  many  a  successful  strike 
entails  far  greater  advantages  than  the  mere  fact  of  the  strike 
shows,  as  a  small  section  of  a  trade  may  fight  a  battle  for  the  whole 
trade,  and  by  winning  it  obtain  very  considerable  pecuniary  results 
extending  over  a  long  period.  The  number  of  strikes  of  which  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  any  results  for  certain  are  ridiculously 
few,  and  bear  no  reasonable  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  disputes. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  I  give  them. 
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Table  VIII. 


Number 

of  Strikes. 

Lost. 

Won. 

Cnmproraised 

Accounted  for. 

Unknown. 

1870  

71  

'72  

'73  

'74  

'75  

'76  

'77  

'78  

'79  

3° 
98 

343 
365 
286 

245 
229 
180 
268 
308 

1 
5 
6 

23 
24 
15 
43 
72 

8 
10 

8 
No 
No 
17 
15 

7 

3 

3 

2 
11 

8 

details 

details 

9 

16 

10 

15 

20 

II 

26 

49 

55 

61 

95 

19 
72 
321 
365 
286 
196 
174 
148 
207 
213 

Total... 

2.352 

189 

71 

91 

351 

2,001 

Meagre  and  almost  useless  as  this  list  is  for  deducing  facts 
from,  it  shows  nevertheless  that  of  the  results  really  known,  the 
balance  is  verj  considerably  against  the  strikers,  and  also,  that 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  compromise,  which  is  so  far  a 
hopeful  sign,  which  may  soon  lead  to  an  agreement  before  the  battle 
has  commenced.  The  cases  in  which  the  numbers  actually  engaged 
are  given  are  also,  I  regret  to  say,  very  few,  though  perhaps  they 
are  sufficiently  definite  for  us  to  form  some  idea  of  what  those 
particular  strikes  cost  in  actual  loss  of  wages.  The  following 
table  is  one  of  no  strikes  in  which  the  numbers  engaged  and  the 
duration  are  based  on  reliable  facts.  I  have  estimated  the  loss  on 
wages  as  the  daily  loss  of  45.  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  consider- 
ing that  in  the  ten  years  we  have  had  the  maximum  and  the  minimum 
of  wages,  and  considering  also  that  men,  women,  and  children  are 
all  implicated  in  the  strikes,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  placed  the 
average  wage  too  high. 

Table  IX. 


Date. 

Trade. 

Locality. 

Duration 

ill 
Weeks. 

Numbers. 

Loss. 

1870 

Nailers    

Netlierton 

I 
1 
I 

4 
4 
I 
6 
I 
I 
I 
I 

600 
3,000 

600 
1,500 
1,400 

200 

400 
1,500 

500 

210 
2,000 

lliO 

£ 

600 

'70 

Cotton  operatives 

CoUiers  

3,000 

'70 

Vron  

Cleveland  ....  

600 

'70 

Miners    

3,000 

'70 

Joiners   

Waijojon  builders 

Colliers           

';,6oo 

'70 

Saltlev    

800 

'71 

Hanley  

400 

9,000 
:;oo 

'71 

Shoemakers      

Rotherham    

'71 

Cotton  spinners 

Perth 

Stoke  

Butterley  

L.  Y.  R 

'71 

'71 

Pottery  pressors    

Colliers  

240 

2,000 

'71 

Raihvav  men 

160 
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Table  lX^--Contd. 


Trade. 


Locality. 


duration 

in 
Weeks. 


Numbers. 


Loss. 


Telegrapli  clerk*  .... 

Engineers  

Glass  workers    

Engineers  

Cotton  hands    

Nut  and  bolt  maker 
Colliers  

))         

Iron  workers. 

CoUiers  

Joiners    

Bakers    

Saucer  makers  

Hosiers  

Linen  weavers  

Printers 

Engineers  

Moulders    

Carters   

Steamboat  men 

Railway  men 

Dock  labourers 

Building  operatives  , 

Shoemakers    

Engineers  

Railway  men 

Colliers  

Engineers  

ColUers  

Miners    

Colliers  

Linen  hands 

CoUiers  

Iron  workers- 

Plasterers   

Joiners    

Masons  

Cotton  hands.' 

)j  

Colliers  


Manchester  .... 
Sunderland    .... 

Newcastle 

Oldham 

Smethwick 

South  Wales.... 
Forest  of  Dean 

Leeds 

SheiKeld 

Darwen  

London  

Longton 

Nottingham  .... 

Banbury 

Edinburgh 

Sheffield 

Keighley    

Liverpool    

M.  S.  L.  R 

Glasgow 

Hull    

London  

Norwich 

Birkenhead    .... 

L.  N.  W 

Ryhope  

Glasgow 

N.  B.  R 

South  Wales.... 

Cleveland  

South  Wales.... 

Bedworth  

Barnsley     

Wishaw 

Clarence 

Leeds  

Southampton 

London  

Lancaster  

Macclesfield  .. . 

Glasgow 

Aldwark 

Bestwood  

Park  Gate 

Rawmarsh 

Unstone 

Leeds 

Denaby  Main..., 
Chadderton  .... 
Manvers  Main 

Kippax  

Rosa  

Thorp  G^wber 
Wednesburv  ... 


40 


9 
9 

11 

7 


33 
9 

3 


26 

4 


200 

3,000 
500 

9,000 
35,C0J 

1,500 

18,000 

700 

1,700 
300 
200 
400 
400 
700 

1,700 
600 
600 

2,500 

5,000 
100 

1,300 
600 
10,000 
600 
800 
400 

2,000 
500 
400 

2,000 

700 

70,000 

50' t 

1,500 

1,000 
600 
200 
300 

1,700 

300,000 

700 

1,200 
350 

2,000 
250 
250 
160 

2,000 
700 

1,700 

1,000 

2,000 
700 
700 
300 
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Table  IX—Contd. 


1878 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 


'78 
'78 


'78 
'78 
'78 


'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'79 


Trade. 


Colliers  

))         

3)  

Moulders    

Joiners  

Nailers  

Navvies 

Painters „ 

Plumbers    

Eailway  men 

Silk  hands 

Tailors    

Cotton  hands 

)5  

)) 

))  

5>  

Waggon  builders  ... 

Building  operatives 

Chemical  workers..., 

Flax  hands     

CoUiers  

J)         

Masons  

Joiners    

Ship  builders 


Locdlitv. 


Harrington    ... 
Eddlewood    ... 

Seaham  

Eother  Vale  .... 

Pemberton 

Bristol    

Stom-port  

Spon  Lane 

Boroughbridge 

Bolton    

Aberdeen   

Staffordshire .... 

Hartlei:)Ool , 

Liverpool   

Edinburgh     .... 

N.  B.  R 

Macclesfield  ..., 

Bradford    

Macclesfield  ... 

Oldham 

Leigh 

Todmorden    .... 

Bristol    

Radchffe    

Rhodes 

Glasgow 

Daubhill 

Oldham 

Carlisle  

Ashton   

Macclesfield  .... 

Stockport  

Gorton   

Liverpool   

Manchester    .... 

Wigan    

Northallerton 

Widnes  

Forfar    

Aberdare    

Tyldesley   

Bi-istol    

Tyne  ...'"'ZZ 


Duration 

ill 
Weeks. 


4 

I 

i6 


4 
13 


17 

4 


577 


200 

300 

150 

300 

500 

500 

200 

750 

120 

200 

500 

25,000 

400 

1,600 

200 

900 

4,000 

200 

1,600 

5,000 

500 

150 

2,000 

2,000 

150 

400 

1,000 

10,000 

600 

5,000 

1,000 

400 

1,500 

500 

1,000 

500 

400 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

8,000 


4,468,950 


To  this  sum  we  may  add  a  few  totals  of  well-known  strikes, 
which  I  have  taken  at  the  time  from  the  public  papers,  viz.,  the 
engineers'  strike  of  London  during  1879,  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
28,875/.;  the  Clyde  shipbuilders'  strike  of  1877,  which  cost  300,000/. ; 
the  Longton  colliers'  strike  of  1878,  which  cost  30,000/. ;  and  the 
Durham  miners'  strike  of  1879,  on  which  240,000/.  is  said  to  have 
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been  lost,  swelling  the  total  amount  to  5.067,825/.  This  being  the 
sum  lost  in  114  strikes,  what  are  we  to  sav  for  the  losses  on  the 
remaining  2,238  ?  As  we  have  no  figures  to  go  upon,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  even  an  estimate,  though  the  sum  must  clearly  be  a 
very  enormous  one.  Mr.  Howell,  to  whose  recent  paper  in  "  Fraser's 
"  Magazine  "  I  have  already  alluded,  puts  as  an  asset  in  favour  of 
the  men  on  strike  a  sum  avei-aging  about  los.  per  week,  which  they 
received  as  strike  pay,  and  tins  of  course  would  amount  to  man}" 
thousands  to  be  put  to  their  credit.  But  I  fail  to  see  by  what  right 
he  can  call  this  sum  in  any  degree  a  set-off,  or  even  partial  set-off',  to 
the  losers,  except  indeed  that  portion  of  the  strike  fund  which  may 
have  been  contributed  by  other  sections  of  trades  or  the  public 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  men  on  strike.  Unless  I  am  wrong  in 
my  conjectures,  the  strike  fund  has  been  contributed  to  the  trade 
society  by  the  men  themselves,  and  the  payment  to  them  of  so 
much  when  on  strike,  is  really  only  giving  them  back  their  own 
money,  which,  were  there  no  strikes,  would  be  accumulating,  to  be 
spent  in  what  we  may  hope  would  be  a  more  profitable  manner. 
Mr.  Howell  seems  to  be  right,  in  my  opinion,  in  putting  forward  a 
statement,  that  many  a  strike,  though  resulting  in  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  time  has  resulted  also  in  the  gain 
of  a  more  or  less  permanent  advantage  to  the  great  body  of  the 
trade.  I  think,  however,  that  he  has  considerably  exaggerated  both 
the  permanence  and  the  amount  of  these  benefits,  even  when  the 
strikes  have  been  successful ;  but  my  own  observations  find  this  to 
be  so  seldom  the  case  comparatively,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 
the  many  losers  far  outbalance  the  few  gainers. 

Whatever  these  losses  or  gains  may  be,  we  must  remember  that 
they  are,  after  all,  only  those  of  the  employed,  and  that  in  calcu- 
lating or  considering  the  results  of  strikes  to  the  country,  the 
employed  only  form  one  part  of  the  social  economy.  Who  is  to 
gauge  the  individual  losses  to  the  masters  ?  To  estimate  these 
would  be  impossible,  for  very  few  employers  would  care,  perhaps, 
to  make  the  amount  of  their  losses  known,  even  if  they  could  esti- 
mate them  themselves,  which  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  and  espe- 
cially during  prolonged  strikes.  There  are  doubtless  many  cases  in 
which  employers,  and  particularly  those  who  have  not  much  capital, 
might  welcome,  or  at  all  events  not  disapprove  of,  a  strike,  as  being 
the  means  of  relieving  them  from  a  losing  contract,  or  freeing  them 
from  the  obligation  of  paying  higher  wages  than  they  can  afford. 
It  is  better,  they  may  say,  to  keep  the  works  idle,  than  make  a  loss 
on  each  day's  production.  On  the  other  hand,  idleness  of  a  mill, 
factory,  ironwork,  or  colliery,  means  not  only  unprofitable  capital  for 
the  time,  but  a  very  serious  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery;  not 
to  mention  the  chances  (and  very  probable  ones)  that  the  customers 
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will  go  elsewhere  for  what  they  want,  and  will  perhaps  never  return. 
Let  us  think,  too,  of  the  deterioration  of  house  property  in  all  neigh- 
bourhoods  which  have  been  the  subject  of  a  great  strike ;  of  the 
dwellings  uncared  for  and  left  without  tenants;  of  the  rents  unpaid; 
of  the  shopbills  in  arrear  ;  of  the  tradesmen  left  with  heavy  legacies  of 
debt ;  of  the  accumulating  poor  rates  ;  of  the  deteriorated  physique  ; 
the  illness,  and  the  consequently  lessened  labour  value  of  the  work- 
men, and  their  wives  and  families.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  cases  in  which  a  whole  industry  has  been  driven 
away  to  more  kindly  localities.  Trade  is,,  after  all,  but  a  tender 
plant,  which  will  not  survive  many  rude  shocks  ;  and  more  than  one 
instance  has  happened,  in  which  it  has  been  completely  scared  away 
from  the  neighbourhood.  The  Thames  shipbuilding  at  Mill  wall  is 
a  well  known  instance  of  this,  the  still  idle  yards  standing  even 
now  as  a  monument  of  the  perversity  and  folly  of  those  who  once 
gained  their  livelihood  in  them,  while  Sheffield,  Dundee,  and  other 
industrial  towns  can  bear  witness  to  similar  occurrences,  where 
capital  and  machinery  have  been  transplanted  to  foreign  countries, 
in  which  labour  was  more  pliable  than  at  home.  I  believe  that  if  all 
these  results  could  be  put  into  figures,  they  would  double  and  treble 
the  actual  losses  of  wages,  though  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  them  in  this  general  manner. 

Whatever  the  figures  that  I  have  been  able  to  bring  forward 
this  evening  may  be  worth,  they  at  all  events  show  what  a  terrible 
cancer  we  have  got  in  the  midst  of  our  industrial  body,  and  should 
make  all  earnest  and  thinking  men  set  vigorously  to  work  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  lessening  the  evil.  Strikes  have  been  discussed, 
and  remedies  proposed  to  any  amount  within  the  liast  few  years, 
but  we  seem  to  get  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  may 
pei'haps  be  permitted  to  add  my  contribution  to  the  subject,  feeling 
that,  at  all  events,  its  importance  warrants  any  suggestions.  Many 
people  have  a  firm  belief  in  arbitration  as  the  best  settlement  of  the 
vexed  question.  I  confess  that;,  looking  back  on  the  results  of  arbi- 
tration, 1  do  not  share  in  that  belief,  but  think  that  the  success  of 
arbitration  is  far  too  doubtful  to  seek  the  remedy  in  that  direction. 
Arbitration  has  been  treated  in  so  fast  and  loose  a  way,  and  has  been 
so  often  played  with,  that  it  has  lost  all  its  dignity  and  respect. 
Striking  has  been  made  a  business  of  by  the  workman,  and  it  has 
become  an  institution  in  the  country.  I  would  make  also  the  treat- 
ment of  strikes  an  institution,  so  that  those  who  commence  tlie 
quarrel  should  know  what  they  would  have  to  expect.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  perhaps  to  glance  at  our  neighbours  in  France  and  Belgium, 
and  see  what  results  their  ConselJs  des  Prudliommes  have  pro- 
duced. I  find  that  in  France,  previous  to  the  Franco- German  war, 
the  number  of  cases  that  came  before  these  tribunals  were  very 
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large,  viz.,  43,807  in  1860,  and  45.001  in  1868.  After  the  war  they 
decreased,  being  29,913  in  1873;  and  since  that  year  they  have 
gradually  increased  to  31,244  in  1874,  33,907  in  1875,  34,774  in 
1876,  and  35,046  in  1877. 

Of  this  number,  25,834  cases  were  heard  before  the  councils  in 
private,  and  a  reconciliation  was  effected  in  18,415  cases,  or  71  per 
cent.  7,419  could  not  be  conciliated,  and  were  remitted  for  hearing 
by  the  General  Council,  while  9,076  quarrels  were  settled  outside  the 
court.  As  to  the  causes  of  dispute,  21,368  or  61  per  cent,  were 
relative  to  wages,  4,733  or  14  per  cent,  to  dismissals,  and  1,795  '^^ 
5  per  cent,  to  apprenticeship  cases.  These  councils,  it  must  be 
remembered,  not  only  settle  disputes  between  the  masters  and  the 
men,  but  also  between  the  men  themselves.  In  Belgium  we  find 
the  results  of  their  operations  as  follows  : — 

Table  X. 


1862 
'63 
'64 
'65 
'66 
'67 
'68 
'69 
'70 
'71 
'72 
'73 
'74 
'75 
'76 
'77 


Cases  Heard. 


2,761 
3.037 
3.317 
3,382 
2,999 
3.234 
3.494 
3,323 
3,536 
3,368 
3,33° 
3,526 
3,638 
4,158 
3,823 
3,854 


Cases  Coueiliated. 


2,345 
2,552 
2,759 
2,712 
2,425 
2,535 
2,646 
2,474 
2,687 
2,517 
2,492 
2,701 
2,815 
2,750 
2,738 
2,866 


Cases  Heard  before 

the 

General  Council. 


179 
200 
221 
419 
403 
452 
581 

543 
579 
426 

497 

594 
cSo 

578 
267 
305 


Cases  Settled 

between 

the  Parties. 


201 
207 
214 
326 
340 
381 
251 
291 
242 
392 
304 
224 
220 
494 
432 
656 


These  results  in  both  countries  appear  to  me  to  be  exceedingly 
satisfactory,  and  I  should  wish  nothing  better  than  to  see  the 
establishment  of  similar  legalised  institutions  in  this  country. 
Twelve  council  boards  might  be  appointed  for  the  various  industrial 
centres,  viz.  : — 

1.  Lancashire,  Chesliire,  and  Cumberland. 

2.  Yorkshire. 

3.  Nortliumberland  and  Durham. 

4.  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Worcestershire. 

5.  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Derbyshire. 

6.  North  Wales  and  Shropshire. 

7.  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

8.  Somersetshire  and  South  West  of  England. 

9.  London  and  home  counties. 

10.  Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire,  and  South  West  of  Scotland. 

11.  Fifeshire,  Forfarshire,  and  East  of  Scotland. 

12.  Ulster. 
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Each,  board  should  be  composed  of  an  equal  number,  say  ten 
each,  of  employers  and  employed,  so  that  the  various  staple 
industries  might  be  fairly  represented,  each  member  being  regularly 
elected,  like  the  School  Board  members,  for  a  term  of  years,  say 
three  or  five.  The  expenses  of  the  board,  which  would  only  sit 
as  often  as  required,  might  be  met  by  a  scale  of  fees,  based  upon 
the  amount  in  dispute.  My  own  belief  is,  that,  if  a  wages  quarrel 
arose  in  the  district,  which  could  not  be  settled  amicably  at  first 
hand  between  the  parties,  and  that  if  this  dispute  was  obliged  to 
come  before  the  board  for  hearing,  each  party  to  contribute  before- 
hand a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  amount  in  question,  a  great  many 
disputes  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  To  strike  costs  nothing  in 
the  way  of  preliminary  expenses,  but  when  a  certain  round  sum 
had  to  be  paid  down  before  the  necessary  hearing  could  be 
obtained,  it  might,  and  I  think  would,  considerably  modify  the 
state  of  affairs.  A  superior  board  of  appeal  should  be  constituted 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  one 
employer  and  one  employed  out  of  each  district  board.  The 
decisions  of  the  boards,  not  being  self-constituted  or  voluntary, 
would  carry  legal  weight  with  them,  and  should  be  enforced  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  orders  of  a  magistrate  or  judge.  I  believe 
that  under  some  such  arrangement  as  this,  a  vast  number  of  disputes 
would  never  come  to  the  stage  of  publicity  at  all — and  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  that  did  come  for  hearing  would  be  settled 
by  the  board,  the  very  composition  of  which  could  not  fail  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  disputants.  Of  course,  circumstances 
might  arise,  in  which  a  body  of  men  might  decline  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  district  board,  and  even  of  the  after  decision  of  the 
superior  board.  In  that  case,  the  strikers  would  be  in  the  position 
of  men  who  had  simply  outlawed  themselves  by  not  obeying  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  should  be  dealt  with,  if  necessary,  as  such. 
I  say,  if  ne(;essaiy,  for  this  reason  :  a  disputant  or  a  body  of  dis- 
putants would  probably  not  go  on  with  their  work  (although  they 
might  do  so)  until  the  case  was  fairly  settled  by  the  superior 
court.  If  decided  in  a  way  by  which  they  declined  to  abide,  their 
only  alternative  would  be  to  leave  their  work  and  let  the  masters 
fill  up  their  places  as  best  they  could,  without  attempt  at 
interference  or  molestation  of  any  kind.  The  least  approach  to 
this,  either  by  moral  suasion  or  physical  force,  should  be  most 
stringently  punished.  Some  plan  such  as  this  appears  to  me  the 
most  likely  to  work  with  reasonable  smoothness  ;  at  all  events,  I 
offer  it  lor  what  it  is  worth.  Unsatisfactory  in  many  ways  as  are 
my  data,  I  think  they  are  full  enough  to  show  the  gravity  of  the 
complaint,  and  that  the  subject  is  one  which  may  well  invite  the 
discussion  of  the  Statistical  Society. 
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The  Chairman  (Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson),  in  invitiug  discussion  on 
the  paper,  said  that  particular  attention  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  author  as  to  the  Conseils  des  PrucVhommes. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  if  there  were  constituted  bodies  to  arbi- 
trate in  these  matters,  their  decision,  coming  from  a  body  not 
appointed  for  a  special  case,  but  a  permanent  body,  consequently 
likely  to  be  disinterested,  and  numerically  stronger  than  one  or  two 
or  even  three  arbitrators,  would  be  likely  to  influence  both  the  con- 
testing parties  more  than  the  decision  of  arbitrator's  had  hitherto 
done.  That  was  the  practical  point  of  Mr,  Sevan's  paper;  but 
upon  the  other  points,  which  the  author  had  not  been  able  fully  to 
elucidate,  some  gentlemen  present  might  be  able  to  supply  interest- 
ing and  useful  information. 

Mr.  Theo  Wood  Running,  Secretary  of  the  iJ^ortKumberland 
and  Durham  Coal  Owners'  Associations,  said  that  having  been  asked 
to  attend  the  meeting  to  hear  the  paper  read  on  tbe  strikes  of  the 
last  ten  years,  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  as 
having  been  actively  engaged  in  some  of  the  largest  of  them,  he  had 
gained  considerable  experience  in  these  matters. 

Before  making  any  remarks  upon  the  general  questions  of 
strikes,  he  desired  to  point  out  an  important  error  in  the  paper. 
The  miners  of  Northumbei'land  did  not  strike  against  Mr.  Herschell's 
award,  but,  on  the  contrary,  both  the  owners  and  men  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  had  at  all  times  loyally  accepted  all  awards 
made  by  umpires.  He  also  deprecated  the  tone  of  some  parts  of 
the  paper,  for  all  such  expressions  as  "  the  owners  seized  their 
opportunity,"  were  improper.  In  discussing  matters  of  this  kind, 
any  slighting  remarks,  whether  from  the  one  side  or  the  other,  did 
an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  were 
loyally  attempting  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  capital 
and  labour. 

He  fui^ther  stated  that  the  experience  gained  in  his  connection 
with  trades  unions,  of  upwards  of  thirteen  years,  had  resulted  in 
his  becoming  convinced  that  men  of  all  classes  have  pretty  much 
the  same  passions,  and  have  a  pretty  equal  percentage  of  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  men  amongst  them ;  and  that  they  all  have  the 
same  common  lever  by  which  they  can  be  moved,  namely,  "  seli 
interest ;"  and  the  reason  that  self  interest  does  not  operate  in  pre- 
venting strikes  is  that  each  party  is  unable  to  measure  and  allow 
for  the  interests  of  the  other. 

This  became  very  apparent  during  a  strike  that  took  place  in 
1866,  at  a  shipyard  on  the  Tyne,  where  the  men  were  actually  on 
strike  because  they  wanted  to  work  a  certain  supposed  fewer 
number  of  hours  than  was  the  custom,  whilst  in  fact  they  were 
actually  working  fewer  hours  than  they  were  asking  for.    The  men 
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wanied  to  work  nine  hours  a  day,  while  through  men  being  off 
woi-k  on  Mondays  and  other  times,  for  their  own  pleasure,  the 
average  number  of  hours  worked  per  man  was  only  about  eight  and 
a  half. 

It  is  evident  here  the  owners  might  reasonably  have  said  that 
if  they  were  guaranteed  nine  hours  a  day,  it  would  be  worth  their 
while  to  close  every  day  after  that  number  of  hours  had  been 
worked,  and  this  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  the  wonder  is  that  both 
sides  did  not  see  it,  and  mutually  help  each  other  in  carrying  it 
out ;  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  him  (Mr.  Bunning),  that  if  the 
owners  and  the  men  formed  separate  organisations  to  meet  together 
and  discuss  their  several  necessities,  that  half  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  relationship  between  capital  and  labour  would  be 
at  an  end. 

He  did  not  think,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  strikes  would 
ever  cease,  but  he  did  think  that  the  number  of  them  could  be 
much  diminished,  and  those  that  must  take  place  reduced  to  ques- 
tions which  scarcely  any  other  means  could  determine. 

It  might  as  well  be  said  that  domestic  quarrels  would  cease,  or 
that  merchants  could  be  compelled,  by  awards  or  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, to  continue  to  sell  their  goods  to  any  given  man  at  a  loss. 
There  must  be  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  equality  between  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  bond  that  keeps  them  together  must  be 
mutual  self  interest.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  capital  and 
labour,  the  relations  between  which  being  precisely  those  between 
two  merchants,  the  one  selling  and  the  other  buying. 

It  has  been  premised  that  all  classes  of  men  h?ve  much  about 
fhe  same  average  of  good  and  bad  amongst  them ;  but  to  compose 
this  general  average,  there  must  be  some  who  are  more  or  less 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  strikes  very  often  occur  through  men  who 
have  no  grievance  with  their  own  employers,  going  out  on  strike 
out  of  sympathy  for  others  who  have  left  work  on  account  of  a 
qunrrel  started  through  the  unreasonableness  of  other  owners. 
This  class  of  strike  could  be  prevented  by  the  formation  of  large 
associations  of  masters  and  men,  where  the  average  intelligence  of 
the  two  bodies  would  have  more  chance  of  being  developed  and  of 
directing  the  councils  of  all,  so  that  there  would  be  less  difference 
between  badly  managed  places,  and  so  that  an  insubordinate  work- 
man would  be  more  under  the  control  of  the  better  informed  of  his 
class. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  no  doubt  to  drag 
down  the  best  managed  concerns  somewhat,  and  to  prevent  work- 
men from  individually  bettering  their  condition,  but  in  the  end 
these  defects  will,  if  not  disappear  entirely,  at  least  be  considerably 
modified;  besides,  these  large  associations  give  stability  to  all 
arrangements  mutually  agreed  upon,  create  precedent,  and  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  each  side  ascertaining  the  wants  and  feelings 
of  the  other. 

There  are  two  great  dangers  however  which  beset  these 
associations  from  the  commencement  of  their  existence :  the  one  is 
that,  formed  as  they  are  at  first  for  the  protection  of  the  interest  of 
their   members,   they  are  made  use  of    by  outsiders   for  political 
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purposes;  and  the  second  is,  that  tliey  offer  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  advertising  nostrums  in  the  shape  of  pohtical  economy  warranted 
to  cure  everything ;  but  these  dangers  rectify  themselves  in  the 
end,  and  the  latter  especially  will  die  out  from  the  very  folly  of 
the  various  panaceas  suggested. 

It  must  not  be  for  one  moment  supposed  that  it  is  intended  that 
these  remarks  should  apply  to  one  side  only,  for  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  both,  and  are  made  with  the  belief  that  thei'e  is  the 
most  absolute  equality  in  the  average  good  sense  of  all ;  and  this, 
combined  with  mutual  self  interest,  renders  a  joint  discussion 
amongst  all  parties  concerned  the  best  means  of  solving  difficulties. 

To  make  these  meetings  successful,  each  side  must  be  treated 
as  perfectly  on  the  same  footing;  there  must  be  the  most  rigid 
politeness  and  cordiality  observed,  and  there  should  be  a  total 
absence  of  all  patronising  lessons  in  morality  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  begging  appeals  to  benevolence  on  the  other. 

Now  it  has  pleased  some  to  advert  to  the  north  as  a  country 
where  disputes  are  frequent,  and  where  there  is  an  absolute  igno- 
rance of  all  political  economy,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  sympathy 
between  the  masters  and  the  men. 

His  (Mr.  Bunning's)  experience  was  precisely  the  contrary ;  and 
he  thought  there  was  no  district  in  Grreat  Britain  where  more  had 
been  done  to  bring  men  and  masters  on  one  common  platform  of 
mutual  interest  than  in  Newcastle.  In  that  town  has  been  inaugu- 
rated the  most  important  ameliorations  in  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour,  the  most  striking  of  which  may  be  summed  up 
as  the  joint  committee,  and  the  sliding  scale  :  institutions  which 
are  rapidly  becoming  extended  over  England. 

It  is  not  averred  that  either  of  these  institutions  is  perfect,  or 
that  they  will  become  perfect,  but  it  is  fearlessly  asserted  that  no  two 
arrangements  have  done  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  both  sides  to  their 
mutual  necessities ;  for  instance,  before  the  adoption  of  the  sliding 
scale,  could  any  miner  be  got  to  believe,  that  while  coal  was  selling 
for  25s.  a  ton  in  London,  and  15s.  in  some  of  the  local  depots,  the 
coal  owner  was  only  getting  4s.  ^d.  a  ton  over  an  output  of  26 
million  tons  in  the  counties  of  Northuinberland  and  Durham  ?  but 
this  has  now  become  an  acknowledged  fact ;  the  working  of  the 
sliding  scale  has  thus  done  more  to  give  the  men  an  insight  into 
the  necessities  of  the  owners,  than  woi-lds  of  political  economy. 
Arbitration  may  also  be  said  to  be  a  child  of  the  north;  but  it  is 
one  which  certainly  has  not  developed  itself  so  rapidly,  or  done  so 
much  good,  as  the  joint  committee,  and  the  reason  is  this:  the 
umpire  must  of  necessity  be  a  man  who  has  no  direct  interest  at 
stake ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  prevent  his  having  a  personal 
bias,  while  it  precludes  him  from  having  the  least  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  interests  he  is  called  upon  to  decide.  The  umpire  may 
have  a  pet  idea  like  restriction  to  advertise;  he  may  have  a 
peculiar  training,  which  may  cause  him  to  exclude  a  certain  class 
of  evidence;  he  may  have  all,  or  a  certain  number  of  defects;  but 
he  never  can  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  absolute  wants  of 
Ijoth  sides,  and  this  often  causes  mischievous  awards.  The  men 
themselves  are  annoyed  when  a  blundering  verdict  gives  them  all 
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their  own  way,  foreseeing  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  wouhl 
soon  assert  themselves,  and  that  arbitration  would  be  swept  away 
when  the  dam  was  let  loose,  and  a  struggle  for  existence  com- 
menced. Mistakes  such  as  these  can  be  cited,  in  which  awards 
have  screened  men  from  a  small  reduction,  at  a  period  when  a 
small  reduction  might  have  saved  a  trade  from  dire  loss,  and 
caused  the  men  to  have  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  over  20  per 
cent,  a  few  mouths  after. 

His  opinion  was,  that  arbitration  in  its  present  form,  where  the 
arbitrator  has  full  power  to  decide  on  matters  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  large  districts,  was  a  great  mistake;  but  combined  with 
a  committee  of  both  the  interested  parties,  who  have  already  made 
concessions  to  each  other,  and  narrowed  the  issue,  it  may  be 
conducive  of  much  good. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  the  gist  of  all  these 
remarks  is  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  necessity  of  bringing  masters 
and  men  to  discuss  their  interests  together,  with  a  view  of  letting 
each  know  the  necessities  of  the  other;  that  the  parties  should  meet 
and  talk  matters  over  with  a  view  of  narrowing  the  questions  in 
dispute,  leaving  not  the  whole  question,  but  the  question  so 
narrowed,  to  the  umpire  ;  in  this  way  the  umpire  could  not  make 
any  very  improper  award. 

This  is  precisely  the  construction  of  the  joint  committee,  where 
the  two  sides  meet  and  discuss  befoi'e  the  chairman  their  several 
cases,  when  it  often  happens  that  an  arrangement  is  come  to  without 
having  recourse  to  an  umpire. 

Mr.  Alsager  Hill  said  he  rather  agreed  with  the  last  speaker, 
that  any  strong  language  made  use  of  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  was 
highly  inexpedient.  He  submitted  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bevan's 
facts  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  phenomena  of  strikes  were 
more  of  a  "  measly,"  than  of  a  "  cancerous  "  description.  These 
phenomena  of  strikes  were  simply  the  result  of  the  higher  organi- 
sation of  labour,  bringing  those  diseases  more  rapidly  to  a  head. 
Mr.  Bevan  himself  had  admitted  that  the  net  result  of  strikes  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  to  the  body  of  workmen  of  this 
country,  in  bringing  about  compromises  in  matters  of  dispute.  He 
thought  he  was  right  in  saying  that  the  average  condition  of  the 
industi'ial  classes  in  England  was  never  higher  than  it  was  at 
present,  and  even  taking  the  international  view,  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  a  man  could  secure  better 
reward  for  his  labour  than  in  England.  As  far  as  the  building 
operatives  were  concerned,  they  came  naturally  to  the  front,  and 
after  them,  the  colliers.  The  latter  class  worked  under  more 
difficult  conditions  than  almost  any  other  class  of  men,  and  had  less 
leisure  than  those  who  generally  worked  during  the  day  time.  He 
did  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  great  value  was  to  be  laid  on  his 
friend's  calculations  with  regard  to  any  particular  class  of  people  on 
strike.  ]\Ir.  Bevan  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  only 
recently  that  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country  had  had  time  to 
organise.  The  question  was  entirely  one  of  general  economic  policy, 
and  the  main  ditiiculty  at  present  was  the  want  of  economic  know- 
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]eclo;e  on  the  part  of  those  who  constituted  the  industrial  classes. 
The  number  of  strikes  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bevan  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  resulted  from  a  mere  matter  of  organisation,  because  the 
leaders  of  these  organised  strikes  were  able  to  insist  upon  having 
that  haggling  in  the  market  which,  Mr.  Bevan  had  said,  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  question.  Mr.  Bevan  had  shown  that  a  large 
body  of  the  most  educated  portion  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  particular  contests  were  in  their  intei^est.  He  had  in  his 
possession  the  last  report  of  the  Glasgow  Trades  Council,  which 
showed  that  the  secretary  was  only  paid  lol.  a-year.  Mr.  Brassey 
some  time  ago  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  formed  the  industrial  classes,  had  not  seen  their  way  to 
pay  their  own  servants  properly.  So  long  as  the  secretary  of  such 
a  body  as  the  Trades  Council  of  Glasgow  was  paid  only  lol.  a-year, 
so  long  it  would  be  found  that  the  more  ignorant  section,  like 
colliers,  would  fight  when  they  did  not  get  what  they  thought  wei-e 
the  market  wages. 

Mr.  Howell  said  he  had  come  rather  to  be  a  listener  than  a 
speaker.  He  felt  with  Mr.  Bevan,  that  the  more  that  was  known 
about  those  subjects  the  better.  He  thought,  however,  that 
Mr.  Bevan  ought  to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  some  of  his  facts. 
]\[r.  Bevan  had  asserted  that  strikes  drove  from  the  Thames  the 
ship  building  industry.  He  (Mr.  Howell)  thought  if  there  was  any 
one  thing  that  was  proved  to  be  wrong,  it  was  that  statement. 
]\Ir.  Samuda,  who  was  an  authority  on  this  subject,  gave  what  he 
(Mr.  Howell)  should  have  thought  a  quietus  to  that  statement,  and 
Mr.  Brassey  had  entered  into  statistics  upon  it,  and  it  was  well 
known  to  every  trades  unionist  in  London,  that  other  causes  had 
operated  to  drive  the  ship  building  from  the  Thames.  There  was 
one  thing  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bunning,  namely,  the  difference  of 
language  used  by  speakers  regarding  the  masters  and  the  men.  No 
one  could  find  fault  with  the  tone  of  Mr.  Bevan's  papei%  but  he 
(Mr.  Howell)  wished  to  note  the  difference  with  which  he  spoke  of 
one  very  simple  fact.  He  said,  "  I  am  happy  to  know  that  it  will 
be  discussed  by  an  assembly  wdiich  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  do 
so  judicially  and  dispassionately,  free  fi-om  the  bias  with  which  the 
employer  naturally  views  the  question,  or  from  the  intemperate 
spirit  which  so  often  cliaractei-ises  the  disputants  on  the  other  side." 
He  did  not  think  it  was  intended  by  Mr.  Bevan  to  say  anything 
unkind  with  regard  to  the  men,  but  he  could  assure  him  that  all 
the  "intemperance"  did  not  belong  to  the  workmen.  He  was 
speaking  to  a  very  large  employer  in  the  building  trade  a  few  days 
ago,  who  was  chairman  of  the  association  in  the  district,  and  who 
had  suffered  from  strikes.  Referring  to  several  strikes  that  had 
taken  place  recently,  he  said,  "Are  the  men  always  in  the  wrong?" 
"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  my  greatest  difficulty  is  to  keep  some  of  the 
masters  back.  They  w^ould  be  getting  up  a  strike  every  week  if  it 
was  not  for  other  employers  that  restrained  them."  That  was  to 
say,  that  there  w^ere  intemperate  spirits  among  the  masters  as  well 
as  among  the  men.  If  Mr.  Bevan  thought  that  he  (Mr.  Howell) 
wished  to  encourage  strikes  by  the  facts  he  brought  out  in  "  Eraser's 
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Magazine,"  tlie  conclusion  was  a  wrong  one.  He  wanted  to  show 
that  certain  results  followed  from  certain  courses,  and  until  it  was 
known  whether  these  results  did  or  did  not  follow,  they  would  not 
feel  safe  ground.  He  (Mr.  Howell)  did  not  intend  to  say  that 
strikes  were  carried  on  because  it  paid  the  strikers  to  do  so.  What 
he  endeavoured  to  convey  was,  that  in  the  long  run,  having  no 
other  course  open  to  them  by  which  to  adjust  wages,  strikes 
ultimately  paid  the  men ;  and,  moreover^  that  it  was  often  the  only 
way  they  had  open  to  them  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  men 
were  not  always  to  be  blamed  for  causing  a  strike.  If  the  master 
attempted  a  reduction,  and  the  men  stniek  against  this  reduction, 
the  one  who  was  originally  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  seemed  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  unless  circumstances  showed  that  he  was  justified  in 
taking  that  step.  Although  it  was  stated  that  a  certain  course  of 
action  would  pay,  that  did  not  pi'ove  that  the  action  was  right. 
Any  one  who  had  read  the  report  en  loan  mongering  with  foreign 
States,  could  not  but  say  that  it  paid  somebody  to  enter  very 
largely  into  that  business.  He  did  not  say  that  strikers  were  to  be 
broiight  to  that  level ;  but  he  did  say  that,  having  no  other 
recognised  means  of  adjusting  theia-  differences,  they  had  found  in 
the  long  run  that  this  would  pay  them.  Mr.  Hill  had  taken 
exception  to  the  calculation  that  be  (Mr.  Howell)  had  made  with 
x'egard  to  the  los.  per  week  that  a  man  received  in  the  form  of  pay. 
He  did  not  think  it  could  be  said  that  a  man  paid  himself  his  strike 
wages,  any  more  than  it  could  be  said  of  a  man  in  an  insurance 
society  that  he  paid  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  house  that  had  been 
burned  down.  He  paid  into  a  society,  a  first  class  benefit  society, 
which  gave  him  certain  advantages.  In  reality  they  paid  for  a 
great  number  of  benefits,  and  it  happened,  perhaps,  that  once  in  a 
life  time  he  was  thi'own  out  on  strike  and  got  a  great  deal  of  strike 
payment.  In  those  great  labour  battles  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  men  fight  the  battle  for  the  entire  class.  If  lO  or  even  20  per 
cent,  of  a  trade  fought  the  battle  for  the  whole  number,  that  class 
must  be  benefited  by  that  straggle,  and  the  loss  to  the  entire  body 
would  be  very  small  indeed.  Supposing  in  a  certain  district  200 
men  struck  for  two  months,  and  received  2$.  per  week  advance,  that 
was  a  small  number  of  men  ;  but  if  those  200  men  fought  the 
battle,  and  gained  it,  for  say,  1,000  men  in  the  district,  and 
prevented  the  repetition  of  a  similar  struggle,  this  would  do  good. 
With  regard  to  arbitration,  he  believed  in  an  attempt  to  conciliate 
differences  between  masters  and  men  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  no 
such  attempt  were  made,  he  thought  it  would  be  doing  a  wrong 
both  politically  and  socially.  The  issues  ought  to  be  narrowed 
down  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  submitted  to  arbitration,  or  failing 
this,  to  an  umpire.  He  did  ■not  think  that  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  men  and  masters  had  repudiated  the  award  when  given, 
ought  to  lead  them  to  despair  of  the  remedy  of  arbitration.  He 
thought  employers  ought  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  it,  because  as  a 
class  they  were  more  intelligent  than  the  employed,  and  able  to  take 
a  broader  \'iew  of  the  thing.  The  onus  ought  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  men  if  they  were  stupid  enough  to  refuse  to  submit  to 
arbitration.  It  had  been  tlie  worst  feature  iu  the  arbitration 
question,  that  most  of  the  strikes  were  those  that  had  taken  place 
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on  the  most  trivial  subjects.  He  could  only  hope,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  discussion  on  the  paper,  and  on  others  of  the  same  kind  carried 
on  elsewhere,  would  lead  to  justice  being  done  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  N'rwmarch  was  glad  to  see  tliere  Mr.  George  Howell,  who 
as  parliamentary  secretary  of  the  trades  union  societies,  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  Mr.  Howell  had  written  several  books 
and  articles  of  great  merit,  all  or  most  of  which  Mr.  Xewmarch  had 
read  with  interest  and  profit.  Mr.  Howell's  article  in  "  Eraser's 
Magazine,"  for  December  last,  was  temperate  and  very  ingenious, 
but  the  premises  were  assumed  with  considerable  freedom,  and 
there  was  good  reason  to  doubt  whether,  as  Mr.  Howell  represents, 
the  strikes  of  very  small  numbers  of  men  had  procured  solid 
benefits  for  the  great  and  large  numbers  he  set  out  in  his  tables. 
The  legislation  of  the  last  few  years  had  entirely  abrogated  the 
repressive  features  of  the  old  combination  laws,  and  the  law  had 
now  most  propei'ly  left  both  masters  and  men  to  form  any  combina- 
tion they  pleased,  so  long  as  ahsolute  freedom  on  the  part  of  each 
individual  is  not  impaired.  In  the  case  of  trades  union  societies, 
the  legislature,  by  means  of  an  Act,  which  Mr.  Howell  had  a  leading 
hand  in  procuring,  has  granted'  to  trade  societies  a  degree  of 
license  very  hard  to  defend  :  inasmuch  as  such  societies  are  per- 
mitted to  mis  in  the  same  fund,  contributions  received  by  them 
for  purely  life  insurance,  annuity,  and  sick  purposes,  and  contri- 
butions received  for  strike  and  trade  purposes  ;  and  the  courts  of 
law  are  forbidden  to  give  any  remedy  to  contributors  unable  to 
procure  the  fulfilment  by  any  such  society  of  its  life  insurance, 
annuity,  or  sick  obligations.  The  gi'ievances  arising  out  of  this 
extravagant  liberty  are  by  no  means  speculative,  as  was  shown  in 
the  painful  case  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Miners'  Fund  two  or  three 
years  ago,  in  which  some  hundreds  of  claimants,  rendered  widows 
and  orphans  by  a  colliery  accident,  could  not  get  either  money  or 
redress.  Mr.  Newmarch  had  never  heard  any  reason  even  decentlv 
tenable  advanced  in  favour  of  the  confusion  of  contributions,  and 
denial  of  legal  remedies,  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  until  this 
scandal  be  removed,  the  trades  unions  will  most  pi'operly  be  open 
to  severe  criticism. 

Trade  contentions,  like  all  contentions  between  buyers  and 
sellers,  were  inevitable,  and  in  themselves  wholesome.  But  con- 
tentions about  wages  were  more  intrinsically  difficult  than  bargain- 
ings about  goods-.  Hence  it  was  matter  of  real  congratulation  to 
both  men  and  masters,  that  latterly  the  subject  had  been  treated  in 
many  cases  by  both  sides  with  eminent  moderation,  intelligence,  and 
care.  Both  sides  seem  to  be  now  sensible  that  whether  it  is  a 
strike  or  an  arbitration,  there  is,  and  must  be,  unrepresented  at  it. 
that  important  third  party — the  public — and  the  willingness  or 
unwillingness  of  the  public  to  pay  higher  prices,  which  in  reality 
controls  both  wage  payers  and  wage  receivers.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  bad  days  of  trades  unions  were  over.  We  cannot  suppose 
the  encouragement  by  respectable  men  of  violence  or  intimidation  ; 
but  even  greater  order  and  peacefulness  cannot  remove  from  trades 
unions  their  fundamental  defect,  viz.,  that  in  their  essence  the^' 
seek  to  place  checks  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  superior  skill, 
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intellio-ence  and  inrlustry,  fo;-  the  benefit  or  supposed  benefit  of  the 
men  who  are  inferior  in  all  or  most  of  the  qualities  which  enable 
men  to  raise  themselves  in  the  world.  ^Yith  the  growth  of  educa- 
tion it  is  inevitable,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  that  the 
superior,  active,  ambitious  working  men,  will  more  and  more 
refuse  to  be  put  under  disabilities  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  their 
inferior  comrades  and  competitors. 

Mr.  Bevan's  paper  was  a  very  intelligent  and  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  collect  and  classify  the  facts  of  a  very  difficult  subject. 

Mr.  Walford  thought  the  international  aspect  of  the  question 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
during  the  continuance  of  strikes  in  the  last  ten  years,  our  inter- 
national interests  had  been  suffering.  A  large  proportion  of  certain 
l)ranches  of  trade  had  gone  from  this  to  other  countries,  and  would 
no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  if  the  strikes  continued.  Belgium  had 
been  considerably  benefited  in  this  way ;  and  still  more  so  the 
United  States,  who  had  supplanted  our  cutlery  over  the  entire 
continent  of  America,  was  usurping  our  former  supremacy  in  plated 
wares,  and  also  seriously  threatening  our  iron  industries  generally. 
He  could  give  further  instances  of  it  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Philip  Vanderbyl  said  the  author  of  the  paper  had 
omitted  to  give  a  definition  of  the  term  strike. 

If  the  refusal  of  a  clerk  to  perform  his  duties  without  increase 
of  salary,  or  the  objection  of  a  merchant  to  sell  his  goods  below  a 
certain  price,  were  to  be  considered  as  strikes — as  suggested  by 
two  of  the  speakers — it  is  clear  that  the  tabular  statements  of  the 
author  would  have  to  be  greatly  altered,  in  fact  it  would  be 
impossible  to  consider  the  subject  statistically. 

In  his  (Mr.  Vanderbyl's)  opinion,  a  strike  might  be  defined  as  the 
refusal  of  a  number  of  persons  to  perform  certain  customary  work 
or  duties,  not  only  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  employer,  but  also  to 
the  injury  of  the  general  community. 

In  referring  to  the  causes  of  strikes,  the  author  had  omitted  one 
which  he  (Mr.  Yauderbyl)  thought  very  important,  viz.,  the  stupid 
desire  of  workmen  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  mth  regard  to 
pay,  and  although  certain  men  were  infinitely  superior  to  others, 
they  insisted  that  the  inferior  workmen  should  be  paid  the  same  as 
the  best  men.  If  the  employer  were  allowed  to  classify  his  men, 
and  pay  according  to  merit,  it  would  not  only  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  intelligent  workmen,  but  would  tend  to  prevent  strikes. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  idea  of  a  strike  was  shown  in 
Table  IX.  In  upwards  of  a  hundred  cases  the  minimum  number 
was  150  men. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C,  thought  that  the  only  thing  thac 
would  put  an  end  to  strikes  was  that  those  who  conducted  them, 
should  be  made  to  understand,  better  than  they  do  yet,  whether 
tliey  were  really  injurious  or  not.  Mr.  Howell,  and  those  whom  he 
led,  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  very  rough  and  ready  con- 
elusions  about  cause  and  effect  in  a  manner  perfectly  illogical. 
They  continually  said  that  the  condition  of  the  Avorking  man  was 
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improved,  and  then  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  that  must  be  due 
to  strikes,  whereas  it  mig-bt  just  as  well  be  in  spite  of  strikes.  The 
condition  of  every  class  has  improved,  of  those  which  strike,  quite 
as  much  as  of  those  which  do  not.  The  condition  of  school  boys  and 
domestic  servants  has  improved  immensely,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  strikes  could  be  credited  with  doing  any  great  benefit  to  either 
of  them.  That  sort  of  reasoning  is  mere  begging  of  the  very 
question  in  dispute.  Then  Mr.  Howell  assumed  that  becau.se 
strikes  are  most  numerous  in  the  north,  and  because  intelligence 
chiefly  lived  in  the  north  (which  compliment  he  [Sir  E.  Beckett] 
gladly  accepted),  therefore  sti"ikes  must  be  right.  But  this  summary 
kind  of  logic  is  not  altogether  convincing.  Mr.  Howell  might 
]ierhaps  reflect  with  advantage  that  great  labouring  masses  are 
vastly  more  numei"Ous  in  the  north  than  the  south.  Another  still 
more  amazing  fallacy  which  Mr.  Howell  persisted  in,  was  that  those 
who  strike,  being  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of 
workmen,  and  spending  only  the  money  they  already  have,  was 
analogous  to  an  insurance  company  against  fire.  A  more  unlike 
analogy  was  never  put  forward.  People  do  not  make  fires  on 
purpose,  as  they  do  strikes.  The  loss  by  fire  is  inevitable,  what  is 
called  in  law,  the  act  of  God,  and  the  object  of  insurance  is  to 
distribute  that  inevitable  loss  over  as  many  people  as  possible. 
But  a  strike  first  wilfully  makes  a  universal  loss  of  all  the  labour 
and  its  produce  to  everybody-,  and  then  consumes  all  the  savings 
of  the  working  class  alone  to  maintain  it  as  long  as  po.ssible.  So 
long  as  Mr.  Howell  deludes  his  followers  with  reasoning  of  that 
kind,  the  visions  of  working  men  having  learnt  more  wisdom  than 
before  these  bad  times,  are  altogether  baseless ;  and  he  was  sorry 
to  say  he  could  see  no  evidence  that  they  had  yet  learnt  anything. 

So  far  as  he  had  heard  this  evening,  no  notice  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  that  mere  striking  for  money  was  not  by  any  means  the 
most  important  part  of  what  is  called  the  labour  question.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Architects'  Institute,  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Lucas,  the 
great  builder,  said,  "  I  pay  for  labour  half  as  much  again  as  I  did 
some  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  get  half  as  much  done,  in  other 
words,  the  same  amount  of  work  costs  three  times  as  much  as 
it  did.  I  could  stand  paying  more,  if  I  could  get  the  work  done  ;" 
and  many  other  employers  of  all  kinds  say  the  same.  Until 
Mr.  Howell,  and  those  whom  he  leads,  learn  that  all  the  riches  the 
world  enjoys  come  from  two  things,  namely,  from  the  earth  itself, 
and  the  labour  spent  upon  it,  all  their  other  reasoning  would  be  in 
vain,  and  only  lead  to  mischief.  With  regard  to  the  present 
prospects  of  trade,  although  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  connect 
causes  and  effects,  he  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  immediately 
there  was  a  good  harvest  in  America,  trade  began  to  revive  here 
in  consequence  of  increased  demands  from  America.  The  funda- 
mental thing  was  to  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  earth  as  the  world 
could  do  without  doing  itself  any  harm,  i.e.,  working  too  hard  for 
health  ;  and  the  question  of  how  much  was  to  be  paid  for  it,  was  a 
minor  one,  though  of  course  all  important  in  competition.  Referring 
to  trade  outrages,  it  was  obviously  the  spirit  of  unionism  that 
caused  them.  Every  man  who  destroys  another's  tools,  or  breaks 
his  head,  because  he  disobevs  union  rules,  or  works  for  lower  wages 
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than  are  resolved  on,  is  ipso  facto  the  agent  of  unionism,  wliether 
he  has  had  any  special  orders  from  a  union  council  or  not  ;  and  it 
is  mere  absurdity  to  deny  them,  when  we  are  reading  them  con- 
tinually in  the  newspapers,  which  of  course  only  record  a  very  small 
proportion  of  what  really  happen. 

It  was  very  easy  for  Mr.  Howell  to  say  that  Mr.  Brassey,  or 
somebody  else,  has  proved  that  strikes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
driving  away  of  shipbuilding  from  the  Thames.  That  is  a  very 
common  desire  of  reasoners  on  many  subjects  who  have  awkward 
facts  to  deal  with,  or  arguments  that  they  cannot  answer,  viz.,  to 
say  that  somebody  else  has  answered  them  completely.  Nobody 
who  is  versed  in  the  ways  of  controversy,  accepts  statements  of  that 
kind,  except  as  proving  that  the  man  who  makes  them,  really 
cannot  answer  the  argiiments  himself.  Has  Mr.  Howell  forgotten 
that  Messrs.  Burns  of  Glasgow  wrote  to  the  ''  Times  "  two  years  ago, 
that  they  were  getting  carpentry  for  their  ships  from  Japan  ?  The 
union  orators  and  reasoners  never  seemed  to  take  any  account  of 
foreign  competition,  aided  by  English  strikes,  carrying  oiF  whole 
trades,  except,  indeed,  when  they  try  to  get  up  grand  international 
unions  for  universal  strikes. 

Mr.  PoCHix  said  that  the  constant  differences  that  arose  between 
masters  and  men,  were  very  deeply  to  be  regretted.  The  effect  was 
very  injuinous  to  all  the  interests  concerned.  Arbitration  as  at 
present  conducted,  was  very  unsatisfactoiy,  as  it  had  no  settled  basis 
on  which  to  act.  Arbitrators  and  umpires  in  nearly  all  cases  had 
confined  themselves  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  the 
masters  could  afford  to  pay  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  men  afford  to 
work  for  on  the  other  hand ;  that^^  he  thought,  could  never  be  a 
satisfactory  basis.  He  knew  a  case  where  one  company  was  working 
six  collieries  ;  in  some  of  those  collieries  the  coal  was  veiy  good, 
commanding  a  high  price  in  the  market,  and  was  easily  raised  ;  in 
the  other  colHeries,  the  coal  was  inferior,  and  commanded  a  far  less 
price  in  the  market,  and  the  raising  was  attended  with  many  mining 
difficulties.  Arbitration,  on  the  terms  on  which  it  was  usually 
conducted,  would,  under  those  circumstances,  decree,  that  two 
colliers,  working  at  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  should 
have  different  rates  of  wages,  for  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
work.  Until  wages  were  set:tled  purely  on  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  without  combinations  of  workmen  on  one  sidt', 
and  masters  on  the  other,  he  did  not  think  that  the  thi-ee  great 
interests  concerned  would  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results.  These  three  interests  being  the  masters,  the  workmen, 
and  the  public. 

Mr.  Bevan,  in  reply,  disclaimed  haying  used  intemperance  of 
lanonage  in  treating  the  subject.  Mr.  Howell  had  spoken  of  the 
violence  of  masters,  and  the  intemperate  spirit  of  the  employed. 
He  (Mr.  Bevan)  thought  the  one  was  as  bad  as  the  other.  To 
discuss  the  question  with  bias,  would  bo  as  bad  as  to  discuss  it  with 
temper.  The  evil  was  a  terrible  one.  It  was  no  use  discussing 
what  caused  it,  but  they  ought  to  seek  to  remedy  it. 
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I. — Introductory. 

The  leading  fact  in  relation  to  tlie  statistics  of  mortality  is  the 
regularity  which  underlies  every  variation  of  death-rate,  whether 
such  variation  be  found  to  exist  on  a  comparison  of  statistics  of 
several  localities,  or  of  the  same  locality  at  different  periods  and 
under  dissimilar  conditions;  whether  the  reason  of  such  variation 
be  traceable  to  the  influence  of  particular  occupations  upon 
mortality,  to  the  results  of  migrations  (in  search  of  employment, 
of  education,  of  amusement,  or  of  renewed  health),  to  the  unequal 
stamina  of  different  races  of  men,  to  the  circumstances  respectively 
affecting  the  two  sexes,  or  to  some  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  regularity  consists  in  the  graduation 
of  the  series  of  death-rates  at  the  several  periods  of  life;  beginning 
with  heavy  losses  in  the  earliest  years,  descending  rapidly  to  a 
minimum,  and  thenceforward  progressively  increasing  until  the  end 
of  life.  The  exact  place  of  the  minimum  may  fluctuate,  and  the 
increase  afterwards  may  not  proceed  by  similar  steps  ;  the  absolute 
rates  at  all  periods  of  life  may  be  strongly  contrasted,  but  the 
general  likeness  of  the  series  remains.  We  may  say  with  truth 
that  a  resemblance  exists  between  curves  representing  mortality  at 
successive  ages,  even  greater  than  that  which  unites  in  one  category 
every  right-angled  triangle ;  for  the  sides  of  such  a  triangle  may  be 
of  any  length,  but  there  are  limits  beyond  which  the  variations  of 
death-rates  do  not  appear  to  go. 

Whilst  regularity  of  type  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  curves 
resulting  from  difierent  series  of  death-rates,  variability  of  detail  is 
the  next.  When  once  the  mind  has  grasped  the  idea  of  regularity 
of  general  character,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  learned  in  that 
direction ;  but  as  variations  in  the  amount  of  losses  by  death  are 
material  and  frequent,  they  afford  infinite  matter  for  study,  and 
observers  are  led  to  think  rather  too  much  of  momentary  changes 
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and  contrasts,  and  too  little  of  the  substantial  similarity  and 
constancy  which  underlies  them  all. 

I  am  far  from  regretting  that  this  is  so,  for  whilst  the  losses  by 
death  are  so  frequently  excessive,  it  is  well  to  instil  the  lesson  that 
rates  of  mortality  are  changeable,  and  may  consequently  be  modified 
by  the  endeavours  of  mankind.  The  more  thoroughly  people 
appreciate  this  fact,  the  greater  the  probability  that  they  will  exert 
themselves  in  order  to  reduce  the  ravages  of  preventable  disease 
and  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fit  that  from  time  to  time  the  data  for 
long  periods  should  be  examined,  and  the  stability  or  changefulness 
of  the  phenomerva  considered.  Tendencies  may  thus  be  discovered 
which,  from  the  slowness  of  their  operation,  might  produce,  in  any 
short  period  of  time,  effects  so  slight  as  to  be  overshadowed  by  those 
resulting  from  transient  causes  of  disturbance,  but  which,  being 
persistent,  would  in  a  series  of  years  bring  about  changes  of  an  un- 
mistakeable  character. 

The  English  returns  were  comparatively  imperfect  until  the 
system  of  registi^ation  had  been  some  years  in  existence  ;  and  the 
population  tables  classifying  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
according  to  their  ages  were  prior  to  1851  very  far  from  being 
reliable.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  better  to  restrict 
our  comparisons  to  the  thirty  years  extending  fi'om  1846  to  1875, 
instead  of  commencing  with  1838,  the  first  year  of  registration. 

According  to  the  tables  of  annual  death-rates  given  by  the 
Registrar- General  (Nos.  23  and  25,  in  his  thirty-eighth  report),  the 
mortality  of  both  sexes  at  ages  5 — 25*  has  been  continuously 
reduced  with  hardly  an  interruption,  during  twenty-five  years, 
thus : — 


Meau  Deatli-Rates  per  i,cx)0  Living. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age  5—10. 

.\ge  10—15. 

Age  15— 25. 

Age  5—10. 

Age  10—15. 

Age  15 — -25. 

Average  1846-50  

'51-55  

'56-60  

'61-65  

'66-70  

'71-75  

9-6 

8-8 
8-3 
8-5 
7-9 

/     - 

5-4 

5-2 
4-6 
4-7 
4-3 
4-0 

8-6 
8-1 
7'4 
""5 
7-1 
6-9 

9'3 

8-3 
8-2 

7-4 
6-6 

5-7 
5-3 

4-9 
4-8 
4-3 
4-0 

8-9 

7-8 
7-6 

7'i 
6-7 

Abatement  equal  to  1 
(per  cent.)     J 

25 

26 

20 

29 

30 

25 

*  The  mortality  tabvilatcd  at  ages  0 — 5  lias  iliiniiiislu'd  thus  : — auiougst  males 
from  74*1  per  i,ooo  iu  1S4G-50,  to  jo'o  per  i,ooo  iu  1871-75  : — amonjjst  females. 
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At  ages  35 — 75  the  rates  of  mortality  amongst  males,  after 
being  somewhat  diminished,  have  become  higher  than  they  were 
in  1846-50 :— 


Mean  Death-Rates  per  i,ooo  Living,  amongst  Males. 

Age  .35—45. 

Age  45 — 55. 

Age  55—65. 

Age  65—75. 

Average  1846-50    

'51-55    

'56-60    

13-4 

i-"q 
12-4 

19-4 
18-6 
171 

33-4 
31-5 
3o'o 

68-9 
66-8 
66-2 

Abatement  equal  to"! 
(per  cent.)  J 

7 

12 

10 

4 

Average  1861-65    

'66-70    

'71-75    

1 3 '4 
i.V6 

i4"3 

18-8 
19-6 
20-1 

3:^-6 
34-8 

66-6 
68-2 
69-6 

Later  increase  equal! 
to  (per  cent.)  J 

15 

18 

16 

5 

Increase  on  the  whole  \ 
Ijeriod  (per  cent.)   J 

7 

4 

4 

1 

The  increase  in  male  mortality  would  appear  in  a  stronger  light, 
were  the  years  omitted  in  which  epidemics  occurred.  Thus  taking 
that  year  of  each  quinquennium  in  which  the  average  mortality 
was  lowest,  we  have  the  following  death-rates  at  the  ages  men- 
tioned, viz.  : — 


Mean  Deatli-Rates  per  i,c 

xx>  Living,  amongst  .Males. 

Age  35 — i5. 

Age  ia — 55, 

Age  55 — 65. 

Age  65—75. 

Year  1850  (lowest  in  1846-50).... 
„        '51  (         „          '51-55).... 
„        '56  (         „          '56-60).... 

II-6 
12-4 
II-9 

17-2 
17-9 
16-4 

29-8 

30"3 
28-8 

62-8 
64-0 
61-6 

Abatement  equal  to  (per  cent.) 

3* 

5 

3 

2 

Year  1862  (lowest  ui  1860-65) ... 
„        '67  (         „          '66-70).... 
„       '73  (        „         '71-75).... 

iz-7 
i3'5 
13-6 

18-1 
19-1 
19-5 

31-3 
33 '5 
34-0 

62-5 

68-5 
70-4 

Later  increase   equal   to  (per  ] 
cent.)   J 

14 

19 

18 

14 

Increase  on  the  whole  period  "1 
(per  cent.)  j 

17 

13 

14 

12 

*  Increase. 


from  63-9  per  1,000  in  1846-50,  to  6o"2  per  1,000  in  1871-75.  The  rates  in 
3841-45  were  lower  than  any  since  shown,  but  the  eai-lier  records  at  tliis  period 
of  life  were  no  doubt  impertect  in  comparison  with  more  recent  returns. 

f2 
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The  average  mortality  amongst  females  at  tlie  ages  35  to  75 
appears  to  have  been  as  tinder,  viz.  : — 


Mean  Death-Rates  per  i,cxx)  Liviiij,  amongst  Females. 

Age  35—45. 

Age  45 — 55. 

Age  55-65. 

Age  65 — 75. 

Average  1846-50    

„          '51-55    

'56-60    

I.V5 

12-4 

11-6 

16-7 
15-6 
14-7 

29-4 
27-8 
27-1 

63-3 

59-0 
54-9 

Abatement  equal  to"l 
(per  cent.)  J 

14 

12 

8 

13 

Average  1861-65     

'66-70    

'71-75    

I2'I 

I2'0 
I2'0 

15-4 
15-8 
15-8 

28-0 
28-0 
28-9 

57-9 
59-4 
61-2 

Later  increase  equal  "1 
to  (per  cent.)  J 

3 

8 

7 

11 

showing,  upon  the  whole,  a  reduction,  in  spite  of  recent  increase ; 
but  on  comparing  the  most  favourable  years,  as  in  the  case  of  males, 
a  tendency  towards  increased  death-rates  from  age  45  upwards  is 
observable : — 


Mean  Deatli-Rates  per  i,ooo  Living,  anion 

;st  Females. 

Age  35—45. 

Age  45 — 55. 

Age  55 — 65. 

Age  65 — 75. 

Tear  1850  (lowest  in  1846-50)  .. 

„        '51  (         „          '51-55).... 

'56  (         „          '56-60).... 

ii"7 
11-9 
I  1-3 

14-7 
15-2 
140 

26-1 
26-8 
25-1 

57-3 

58-5 
51-2 

Abatement  equal  to  (per  cent.) 

3 

5 

4 

11 

Year  1862  Qowest  in  1861-65).... 

'67  (         „          '66-70).... 

„        '73  (        „         '71-75).... 

11-8 
11-9 

14-7 
15-6 

15"5 

26-7 
27-6 

28-4 

57-2 
59-6 
61-8 

Later  increase  equal  to  (jaer  cent.) 

2 

11 

13 

21 

On  the  whole  then  the  tables  show  that  the  striking  abatement 
in  mortality  at  ages  5 — 25  has  been  attended  with  an  aggravation  of 
the  loss  by  death  at  higher  ages,  putting  aside  epidemic  years,  and 
th.at  such  aggravation  has  been  far  more  considerable  amongst 
males  than  amongst  females.  Every  circumstance  which  will  help 
us  to  measure  the  extent,  tod  to  understand  the  causes,  of  such  a 
deterioration  in  tlie  vitality  of  males,  demands  attention. 

I  sliall  proceed  before  the  close  of  this  paper,  to  point  out  the 
apparent  causes,  as  shown  in  the  Registrar  General's  tables,  leaving 
to  others  to  determine  how  these  have  been  brought  into  operation. 
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II. — The  Extent  of  the  Changes  in  Mortality. 

The  tables  in  the  Registrar- General's  thirty-eighth  report, 
from  which  the  above  ratios  were  extracted,  are  useful  enough  for 
ordinary  purposes ;  but  when  we  have  to  grapple  with  questions  of 
serious  import,  in  order  to  appreciate  which  small  and  gradual  but 
cumulative  changes  have  to  be  measured,  it  is  right  that  every 
correction  which  the  figures  need  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  (1st)  that  the  census  returns 
as  to  ages  require  to  be  amended ;  (2nd)  that  the  approximate 
proportions  of  births  which  annually  escape  registration  are 
discoverable ;  and  (3rd)  that  the  net  results  of  migrations  into  and 
from  the  country  may  also  be  measured. 

By  the  help  then  of  such  transpositions  of  the  numbers  stated  to 
exist  at  different  ages  as  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary,  I  proceed  to 
show  what  I  believe  to  be  an  approximately  true  national  table  of 
mortality  for  1856-60,  when  the  upward  movement  seems  not  to 
have  commenced;  and  also  a  similar  table  representing  the  experience 
of  the  years  1871-75,  when  such  movement  had  attained  a  consider- 
able if  not  alarming  development.*  These  two  tables,  for  males 
and  females  respectively,  and  showing  the  excess  of  either  sex 
surviving  at  different  periods  of  life  in  a  stationary  population  solely 
recruited  by  births,  are  here  contrasted  with  Dr.  Farr's  English  Life 
Table  No.  3. 

*  Besides  correcting  the  returns  of  population  hy  ages  in  conforniitj  with  the 
suggestions  contained  in  my  paper  "  On  the  Inaccuracies  which  probably  exist  iu 
"  the  Census  Returns  of  Ages,"  printed  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
"  Society  of  Liverpool,"  for  1875-76,  vol.  iv,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Library  of 
the  Statistical  Society,  I  have  allowed  for  unregistered  births  in  conformity  with 
the  percentages  mentioned  iu  tlie  same  paper;  and  then  having,  by  means  of 
estimates,  apportioned  the  recorded  deaths  under  the  quinquennial  periods  in 
which  the  persons  dying  were  boru,  I  have  arrived  by  way  of  difference  at  the 
probable  loss  or  gain  resulting  from  migrations  at  each  age  in  the  intervals 
between  the  censuses,  and  have  obtained  sets  of  ratios  showing  the  proportionate 
losses  by  death  out  of  the  population  existing  at  each  age,  in  1841,  181(),  1851, 
1856,  1861,  1866,  and  1871,  during  the  five  years  next  succeeding  each  of  those 
years.  Each  set  of  ratios  so  obtained  is  immediately  convertible  into  a  table  of 
mortality  (column  P^  according  to  Dr.  Farr's  notation),  capable  of  direct  com- 
parison with  the  English  Life  Table  No.  3,  because  based  on  an  equal  number  of 
supposed  annual  births. 
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England 

and  Wales.     Population  resultin 

^  from  a  Thousand 

Survivors  (Experience  of  1856-60). 

Sur\ 

Ivors  (Experience 

Age. 

Males  CO 

mpareil  with 

Females. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

yeraale. 

E.xcess. 

Deficiency. 

0—  5  .... 

20z6'2<;4 

1999-405 

26-849 

_ 

2030-349 

2005-753 

5—10  .... 

iS^rozi 

1803-464 

i9'557 

— 

1848-430 

1835-665 

10—15  .... 

1769*607 

1749-360 

20-247 

— 

1801-110 

1791-242 

15—20  .... 

17/4-129 

1701-429 

22-700 

— 

1760-946 

1750-043 

20—25  .... 

i659"i29 

1634-392 

i4"737 

— 

1699-490 

1688-967 

25—30  .... 

1586-128 

1559-864 

26-264 

— 

1623-86^ 

1617-187 

30—35  .... 

i5i5'387 

1484-211 

3i"i76 

— 

1543-807 

1541-987 

35—40  ... 

1437-345 

1407-626 

29-719 

1453-341 

1462-112 

40—45  .... 

1353-260 

1327-111 

26-149 

— 

1350-299 

1376-578 

45—50  .... 

1259-073 

1245-495 

13-578 

— 

1241-060 

1284-761 

50—55  .... 

XI52-430 

1157-812 

— 

5-382 

1 119-189 

1189-946 

55—60  .... 

1025-893 

1057-893 



32-000 

984-1;  £;o 

1079-162 

60—65  .. 

884-115 

933-590 

— 

49-475 

827-712 

945-671 

65—70  .... 

709-768 

772-453 

— 

62-685 

644-954 

769-966 

70—75  .... 

5KVio6 

577-409 

— 

64-103 

448-';66 

566-926 

75-80  .... 

309-728 

367-752 

58-024 

264-475 

356-199 

Using  the  figures  in  Dr.  Farr's  Life  Table  as  a  convenient 
standard  of  comparison,  we  find  the  excess  or  defect  of  survivors 
(per  cent.),  according  to  the  other  tables  to  be — 


Amongst  Survivois  Aged 

Experience  1856-60. 

Experience  1871-75. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0-35 

1-4  more 
3-1      „ 
6-1      „ 
2-5     „ 

I  -4  more 

i'i      „ 
8-1      „ 

3-0      „ 

3-1  more 
2-4      „ 
2-3  less 
2-1  more 

3*9  more 
6*8     „ 

35-55 

55-80 

8-4     „ 
5'4     .. 

All  ages  up  to  80 

The  period  of  years  which  elapses  before  the  persons  wlio  are 
born  are  reduced  to  half  their  original  number,  is,  according  to  the 
above  tables,  as  under  : — 


By  Dr.  Farr's 
Table. 

liv  Experience 

'of  1856-60. 

By  Experience 
of  1871-75. 

Males   

44-4 

46-4 

2-0 

46-5 

48-9 

2-4 

45-8 

5°'9 
*;- 1 

Females   ;... 

Female  expectation  greater  by 

Thus  the  probable  lifetime  of  female  infants  seems  now  to  exceed 
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Annual  Binlis 

511 '745  Male  and  4S8255  Female. 

of  1871-75). 

Survivors  (by  Dr.  Farr's  Life  Table  No.  3). 

Males  compared  with 

Males  compared  with 

Age. 

Females. 

Fern 

ales. 

Male. 

Female. 

Excess. 

Deficiency. 

Excess. 

Deficiency. 

24*596 

_ 

2015-886 

1988-330 

27'5';6 



0—  5 

12-765 

— 

1801-316 

1783-240 

18-076 

— 

5—10 

9-868 

— 

i742'507 

1723-706 

18-801 

— 

10—15 

10-903 

— 

1696-773 

1675-461 

21-312 

— 

15—20 

io-<;23 

— 

1632-979 

1609-814 

23-16'; 

— 

20-25 

6-676 

— 

i«;6o-236 

1534-785 

25 '45 1 

— 

25—30 

1-820 

— 

T 483 -840 

1456076 

27-764 

— 

30—35 



8-771 

1402-868 

1374-392 

28-476 

— 

35—40 

— 

26-279 

1315-244 

1289-612 

25-632 

— 

40—45 

— 

43-701 

1218-^21 

1201-075 

17-246 

— 

45—50 

— 

70-757 

1 108-460 

1107-735 

o"7i5 

— 

50—55 



94-612 

981-337 

999-667 



18-330 

55—60 

— 

117-959 

834-862 

866-700 

— 

31-838 

60—65 

— 

125-012 

664-601 

706-898 

— 

42-297 

65—70 

— 

118-360 

475"223 

523-015 

— 

47-792 

70—75 

— 

91-724 

288-993 

333-526 

— 

44-533 

75—80 

the  duration  of   that  of   males  by  perhaps  five    years,  against  a 
difference  of  little  more  than  two  years  according  to  earlier  data. 

This  great  change  might  seem  to  arise  rather  from  increased 
mortality  amongst  males  than  from  diminished  female  death-rates. 
For  example,  those  surviving  to  be  counted  at  ages  60 — 65  were  by 
table  resulting  from 


Experience  of  1856-60 
'71-75 


Males  884-115 
„    827-712 


Females  933590 
945-671 


Fewer    56403 


More    12-081 


It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  1856-60  was  an  excep- 
tionally healthy  quinquennium  ;  and  if  we  base  our  comparison 
upon  Dr.  Farr's  Life  Table,  as  representing  the  average  of  a  greater 
number  of  years,  we  find  that  the  figures  for  1871-75  show  but  a 
small  reduction  in  the  number  of  males  attaining  the  age  60 — 65, 
against  a  very  considerable  augmentation  in  the  number  of  surviving 
females  at  that  period  of  life.  There  has  apparently  been  an  increase 
of  male  mortality  at  the  higher  ages,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
improvement  in  early  life,  and  even  after  a  time  to  turn  it  into  a 
loss ;  whilst  among  females,  a  more  than  proportionate  improvement 
in  early  life  has  been  followed  by  a  condition  of  things  at  the  higher 
ages  which  leaves  the  gain  practically  undiminished. 
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Males. 

Females. 

Ages. 

English 

Life  Table 

No.  3. 

Table 
for  1871-75. 

Difference 
per  Cent. 

English 

Life  Table 

No.  3. 

Table 
for  1871-75. 

Difference 
per  Cent. 

30—35 

45—50 
60—65 
75—80 

1 48  3  "840 

1218-321 

834-862 

288-993 

1543-807 

1241-060 

827-712 

264-475 

+  4'o 
+    1-9 

-  0-9 

-  8-5 

1456-076 

1201-075 

866-700 

333'5-6 

1541-987 

1284-761 

945-671 

356-199 

+   5-9 
+   7-0 

+  9-1 

+  6-8 

I  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  still  further  the  question  as  to 
how  the  avei'age  mortality  of  the  English  people  has  varied  since 
1841,  by  constructing  a  series  of  life  tables  on  the  principles  which 
guided  me  in  preparing-  the  tables  already  given  for  18-56-60  and 
1871-75.  By  that  means  the  following  results  have  been  reached, 
viz.  : — - 


Survivors  Aged  30 

—35. 

Aged  io— 50. 

Aged  60—65. 

E.xperience 

of 

Males 

Males 

Females 

Males.         Females. 

111 

E.xeess. 

Males. 

Females. 

More  or 
Less. 

Males. 

Females. 

lit 
E.xcess. 

1841-45  .... 

I '525-674  ,1491-276 

34"398 

1264-691 

1243-227 

-t- 21-464 

906-245 

938-136 

31-89! 

'46-50  .... 

i4<5-492  1126174 

29-^,18 

1179-817 

1163-474 

+  16-343 

8o9-i;8« 

847-168 

37-^8.: 

'51-55  .... 

1475-754  !l451-982 

23772 

1211-694 

1201-721 

+    9'973 

837-633 

886-911 

49-27! 

'56-60  .... 

i5i5'387 

1484-211 

31-176 

1259-073 

1245-495 

+  I3'578 

884-115 

933-590 

49 '47; 

1861-65  .... 

H93'i94 

1474-474 

18-720 

1224-212 

1229-989 

-   5'777 

83^077   910-842 

75'76; 

'66-70  ... 

1512-780 

1501-741 

11-039 

1227-833 

1251-530 

-23-697 

8;2-£;90   923-688 

91-09! 

'71-75  .... 

1543-807 

1541-987 

1-820 

1241-060 

1284-761 

-43"7oi 

827-712 

945-671 

II7-95" 

Averages — 

1841-60  .... 

1 49  3  "07  7  1463-411 

29-666 

1228-819 

1213-479 

+  15-340 

859-394 

901-451 

42-C5 

'61-75  .... 

1516-593  1506067 

10-526 

1231-035 

1255-427 

-24-392 

«5i"793 

926-734 

94"9+ 

The  average  figures  which  result  from  grouping  the  ratios  for 
1841  to  1860,  and  for  1861  to  1875,  show  an  improvement,  both 
absolute  and  comparative,  in  the  vitality  of  females ;  and  the  series 
of  quinquennial  figures  shows  that  this  alteration  in  the  rehvtive 
mortality  of  the  sexes  not  only  continued  in  progress  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  date,  with  hardly  any  interruption,  but  was 
accelerated  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Although  in  1841-45  the 
average  rates  of  mortality  were  much  lower,  and  in  1846-50  they 
were  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  level,  tlie  tables  for  these  two 
periods  were  alike  in  one  respect,  viz.,  in  showing  a  smaller  excess 
of  female  survivors  at  age  60 — 65  than  in  any  later  quinquen- 
nium. 

Regarding  the  matter  fix)m  another  point  of  view,  we  perceive 
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that  in  1871-75  the  male  mortality  after  age  30  was  so  high  as  to 
reduce 

1543-807  aged  30 — 35, 

to  827*712  aged  60 — 65,  only  5 3 '6  per  cent,  surviving. 

Even  in  1846-50,  when  the  cholera  epidemic  so  materially 
affected  the  average  result,  such  a  loss  was  not  experienced ;  for 

1455-492  aged  30 — 35, 

became  809-585  aged  60 — Qo,  fully  55*6  per  cent,  surviving. 

Consequently  the  male  mortality  during  the  latest  quinquen- 
nium at  ages  30 — 60  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  six  similar 
periods. 

The  variations  in  the  risk  of  death  at  several  periods  of  life, 
which  are  summed  up  in  the  life  tables  already  given,  may  be 
better  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  proportional 
loss  by  deaths  occurring  in  the  five  years  next  succeeding  the  attain- 
ment of  the  asre  mentioned  in  the  first  column  : — 
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Deaths 

per  1,000  in  the  jN'e.\t  live 

Years. 

Age  at 
Commence- 
ment. 

"  English 
Life  Table  No.  3." 

Experience 

,  1841-45. 

E.xperience,  1846-50. 

Experience,  1851-55. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Birth*    .... 

2122 

^^S'5 

1961 

1 69-3 

208-2 

i8o-6 

213-4 

i85"5 

0—  5... 

106-4 

103-1 

99-9 

95-8 

112-1 

107-5 

103-3 

98-9 

5—10... 

32-6 

33'4 

31-7 

3  I '4 

33-5 

11'^ 

32-1 

3i"7 

10—15... 

26-2 

z8-o 

26-8 

Z9-8 

29-2 

3i'7 

27-7 

29-6 

15—20... 

37-6 

39'2 

40-3 

42-8 

43-5 

46-1 

41-9 

43  "2 

20—25... 

44-5 

46-6 

44-2 

47"9 

50-1 

52-0 

46-9 

49"7 

25—30... 

49-0 

51 '3 

46-7 

50'4 

50-9 

56-6 

48-5 

5 1  "5 

30—35... 

54-6 

56-1 

52-9 

h^-l 

58-1 

59"9 

53-6 

56-1 

35—40.  .. 

62-5 

61-7 

60-6 

58-1 

66-9 

66-3 

631 

59'9 

40—45.... 

73-7 

68-7 

68-3 

63-1 

77-7 

70-6 

74-0 

67-3 

45—50.... 

90-2 

in 

82-5 

69-3 

91-8 

78-2 

91-0 

73'4 

50—55.... 

114-7 

97-6 

102-6 

85-1 

116-0 

95'5 

112-4 

91-9  , 

55—60.... 

149-3 

1 3  3  'o 

129-7 

113-8 

145-3 

126-7 

143-2 

122-9 

60—65... 

203-9 

184-4 

184-7 

165-3 

203-5 

181-5 

200-0 

176-8 

65—70.... 

285-0 

260"I 

264-9 

:4i-2 

286-0 

262-2 

285-1 

-59'5  ^ 

70—75.... 

391-9 

362-3 

380-3 

344"  I 

406-2 

369'i 

406-7 

3  74'2- 

*  The  ratios  in  this  Line  show  thfit  out  of   i  ,coo  births  occurring  in  fire  successive  years  pr 
year  are  exposed  to  five  years'  risk,  those  at  the  very  end  of  the  last  year  are  exposed  to  no  ri 


The  regnlaritj  of  the  several  sets  of  ratios  shown  in  the  above 
table  cannot  escape  notice ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  are  the 
changes  which  they  indicate  to  be  in  progress,  and  are  such  changes 
subject  to  any  uniform  la"ws  ?  Other  tables  must  be  employed  to 
assist  US  in  placing  the  matter  in  a  sufficiently  clear  light.  Thus : — 
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Deatlis  per  1,000  in 

the  Next  Five 

Years. 

Age  at 

Experience,  1856-60. 

Experience,  1801-65. 

Experience,  1866-70. 

Experience,  1871-75. 

Commence- 

meut. 

Males. 

:o8i 

Females. 

Males. 

I'emales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

I'emales. 

i8ro 

2121 

I84-Z 

213-3 

185-8 

206-5 

178-4 

Birth* 

.00-3 

98-0 

105-7 

101-6 

97-8 

93-2 

89-6 

84-8 

0—  5 

29-3 

30-0 

29-2 

28-9 

27-0 

26-0 

25-6 

24-2 

5—10 

257 

^7'4 

25-5 

27-1 

237 

24-6 

22-3 

23-0 

10—15 

37-7 

39'4 

38-5 

39-5 

360 

37-0 

34-9 

34"9 

15—20 

440 

45-6 

43-8 

44"  8 

44-0 

43 '4 

44-0 

42-5 

20—25 

44-6 

48-5 

47-8 

49"3 

48-5 

48-0 

49-3 

46-5 

25—30 

51-0 

51-6 

54-6 

54-1 

57-6 

53-2 

58-6 

51-8 

30—35 

58-5 

57'2 

64-8 

57-7 

66-5 

59'2 

70-9 

58-5 

35—40 

69-6 

6i-5 

72-7 

6+-1 

77-4 

64-4 

80-9 

66-7 

40—45 

84-7 

70-4 

91-1 

71-0 

91-5 

73-5 

98-2 

73-8 

45—50 

09-8 

86-3 

115-7 

9i"7 

119-3 

89-5 

120-3 

93-1 

50—55 

38-2 

ii7'5 

151-3 

122-4 

152-5 

125-1 

1593 

123-7 

55—60 

97-2 

172-6 

201-3 

176-2 

211-5 

i75"6 

220-8 

185-8 

60—65 

76-8 

252*5 

287-0 

256-8 

288-0 

257-1 

304-5 

263.7 

65—70 

96-6 

363'i 

399-2 

362-5 

412-8 

369*7 

410-4 

371-7 

70—75 

iCensus  taken  at  the  end  of  the  period  so  many  die.     Those  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
use  they  are  immediately  counted  as  living  at  the  age  0 — 5. 
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In  Thirty  Years 

Age  at 
Commeuce- 

The  Male  Death-Rate  iu  tlie  last  Table  being 
Assumed  Equal  to  i,ooo,  the  Female  Death-Rate  was  Less*  by 

the  Female  Death-Ra 

had  thvis 

become  relatively 

ment  of 

Five  Years. 

E.xperi- 

E.xperi- 

E.xperi- 

E.xperi- 

Experi- 

Experi- 

Experi- 

eiice, 

ence, 

ence, 

eiice, 

ence, 

ence, 

ence, 

Less. 

More. 

1841-io. 

1846-50. 

1851-55. 

1856-60. 

1861-65. 

1866-70. 

1871-75. 

Birth 

137 

133 

131 

130 

132 

129 

i;6 

1 

0—  5  .... 

41 

43 

43 

23 

39 

47 

54 

13 

— 

5—10  .... 

9 

9 

IZ 

+  24 

10 

37 

';5 

46 

— ■ 

10—15  .... 

+  1  li 

+   86 

+  69 

+  66 

+  63 

+  38 

+  31 

81 

— 

Aggregate 
ratios.... 

}    - 

99 

117 

63 

118 

175 

214 

— 

— 

15—20  .... 

+    6i 

+   60 

+  31 

+  45 

+  26 

+  28 



62 



20—25  ... 

+    84 

-f-    38 

+  60 

+  36 

+  23 

14 

45 

1-9 

— 

25—30  .... 

+    79 

-f-112 

+  62 

+  87 

+  31 

10 

57 

136 

30—35  ... 

+    45 

+    31 

+  47 

+    2 

9 

77 

116 

161 

— 

Aggregate 
ratios.... 

1  +270 

-H241 

+  200 

+  170 

+  71 

73 

218 

— 

— 

35—40  .... 

41 

9 

51 

22 

ITO 

110 

175 

134 



40—4.5  .... 

76 

91 

91 

116 

118 

168 

176 

100 

— 

45—50  .... 

160 

148 

193 

169 

221 

197 

248 

88 

— 

50—55  .... 

171 

177 

182 

214 

207 

241 

226 

55 

— 

Aggregate 
ratios.... 

1    448 

425 

517 

521 

656 

716 

825 

— 

— 

55—60  .... 

1^3 

128 

142 

150 

191 

180 

224 

lOI 



60—65  .... 

105 

108 

116 

125 

1^5 

170 

159 

54 

— 

65—70  .... 

89 

83 

90 

88 

105 

107 

134 

45 

— 

70—75  .... 

95 

91 

80 

85 

92 

104 

94 

1 

Aggregate 
ratios.... 

1     412 

410 

428 

448 

513 

561 

611 

— 

— 

*  AVlie 

re  the  fen 

lale  death 

-rate  was 

greater  in 

stead  of  / 

ess,  an  affi 

nnative  s 

gn  ( + )  is  used.  1 

These  ratios  possess  a  great  deal  of  regularity,  wbcther  we 
regard  them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  they  show  once  more,  that 
for  some  reason,  operating  over  the  whole  period,  male  mortality,  at 
ages  5  to  70,  has  diminished  by  a  less  amount,  or  has  increased  to 
a  greater  extent,  than  that  of  females.  In  1841-45  the  mortality  of 
females  exceeded  that  of  males  at  the  five  ages  from  10  to  35 ;  in 
1871-75  there  was  no  such  excess  save  at  the  age  10  to  15. 

At  the  ages  15 — 35  it  is  specially  to  be  remarked  that,  not- 
withstanding the  dangers  of  maternity,  female  mortality  now  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  amongst  males.  At  ages  25 — 35  the 
male  death-rates  were  hardly  lower  in  1871-75  than  in  1846-50  ;  at 
the  same  ages,  female  death-rates  wore  in  1871-75  about  16  per  cent, 
lower  than  in  1846-50. 
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Next,   let   us    compare   the   absolute   ratios    contained   in   the 
preceding  table  for  either  sex,  thus : — 


Age  at 
i.niiieiice- 
iieiit  of 

Clianges  in 
Male  Death-Rates. 

Changes  in 
Temale  Death-Rates. 

Total  Change.s 
in  Thirty  Years  from 
1841-45  to  1871-75. 

Latest  Ratios  (1871-75) 

compared  with 
those  derived  from  the 
English  Life  Tahle  No.  3. 

ve  Years. 

Between 

18U-45  and 

1856-60. 

Between 

1856-60  and 
1871-75. 

Between 

1841-45  and 

1856-60. 

Between 

1856-fiO  and 
1871-75. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

]rtli 

+  I--0 

-   1-6 

-Ml-7 

-   2-6 

-f-10-4 

+    9-1 

-  5-7 

-    7'i 

) —  5.... 

+    0-4 

-10-7 

+      2-2 

-13-2 

-10-3 

—  I  ro 

-16-8 

-18-3 

J— 10... 

-    -'4 

-   3-7 

-    i'4 

-   5-8 

-   61 

-    7-2 

-   7-0 

-    9'- 

3—15.... 

—    i"i 

-  3-4 

-     2'4 

-   4-4 

-   4-5 

~    6-8 

-   3-9 

—    <;'o 

5—20... 
3-25... 

-    2-6 

-   2-8 
-1-   0-5 

-    3'4 
~    -'3 

-  4-5 

-  31 

-   5-4 
-f    0-3 

-  1'9 

-  5 '4 

-   2-7 

-  4'3 

-  4' I 

5—30.... 

—     2'I 

+   4-7 

-    '■9 

-    20 

+    2-6 

-    3'9 

+    0-3 

-   4-8 

)— 35  .. 

-    i"4 

+   71 

~    3'7 

+    0-2 

+    5-7 

—    V< 

-1-    40 

-   4'3 

5—10... 

—   ri 

-H2-4 

-    0-9 

-t-    1-3 

-FlO-3 

+    0-4 

+    8-4 

-    3'2 

1—15... 

+    1-3 

-Hll-3 

-    1-6 

-r-    5-2 

-H2-6 

+    3-6 

+   7-2 

—     2"0 

5—50.... 

+      2-Z 

-M3-5 

+    ri 

+    3-4 

+  15-7 

+    4-5 

+    8-0 

-    3'9 

1—55.... 

+    7-2 

+  10-5 

+      1-2 

+   6-8 

+  17-7 

+    8-0 

+    5-6 

-  4' 5 

5— fiO... 

+    8-5 

+  211 

+    3-7 

-f    fi-2 

+  29-6 

+    9-9 

+  100 

~    9"3 

)— fi5... 

+  I2''; 

-(-23-6 

+    7-3 

-1-13  2 

-I-361 

+  20-5 

+  16-9 

+    1-4 

5—70.,.. 

+  I  r9 

+  27-7 

+  ii"3 

-t-11-2 

-f-  39-6 

+  22''; 

+  19-5 

+    3-6 

•—75.... 

+  16-3 

-F13-8 

+  i9'o 

+   8-6 

-t-30-1 

+  27-6 

+  18-5 

+    9-4 

This  table  again  shows  that  there  has  been  more  regularity  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  the  changes  of  mortality  ratios  which 
have  taken  place.  In  the  fifteen  years  between  184-1-45  and  1856-60 
both  sexes  experienced  an  unfavourable  change*  in  the  earliest 
period  of  infancy,  then  an  improvement  extending  to  about  40  or 
45  years  of  age,  and  at  higher  ages,  a  deterioration  in  vitality.  In 
the  second  period  of  equal  duration,  there  was  a  yet  greater  improve- 
ment in  the  period  of  youth,  but  after  25  the  ratios  for  males 
showed  very  unfavourably,  and  after  35  there  was  a  sensible  increase 
in  female  mortality. 

The  sum  of  the  changes  within  the  two  periods  exhibits  a 
striking  improvement  in  the  mortality  of  both  sexes,  after  earliest 
infancy  up  to  age  20  ;  this  continued  fifteen  years  later  in  life  for 
women ;  after  which  both  sexes,  especially  males,  showed  enhanced 
death-rates. 

On  being  compared  with  the  English  Life  Table  No.  3,  the  latest 
set  of  ratios  would  indicate  that  female  vitality  at  every  age  up  to 
60  has  improved,  but  that  male  inhabitants  of  this  country  aged  25 


*  This  unfavourable  feature  is  probably  illusory ;  if  the  record  of  infantile 
deaths  had  been  as  complete  in  1841-45  as  in  1856-60,  very  likely  appearances 
would  have  pointed  the  other  way. 
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and  upwards  are  now  subject  to  rates  of  mortality  exceeding  tliose 
shown  in  that  table. 

III. — The  Causes  of  the  Increased  Murtalitij  amongst  Males 
Aged  35—65. 

The  deaths  occurring  amongst  males  aged  35 — 65  appear  to  have 
been  due  to  the  undermentioned  causes  in  the  proportions  indicated 


at  the  periods  mentioned  :- 

— 

Annual  Male  Death-Eates  per  i,coo  Living. 

Causes. 

Age  35 — 15. 

Age  45 — 55. 

A 

ge  5a — 65. 

187f 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1875. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1875. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

Zymotic  diseases    ... 

i'6o 

1-38 

1-41 

2-07 

1-69 

1-52 

3"i- 

2-54 

2*3 

0-17 

0'I2 

0-20 

0-2;; 

0-42 
0-13 

0-54 

o'7o 

0-93 
0-14 

1-21 

1-6 

Scrofula,         tabes  1 
mesenterica J 

0-10 

o-o8 

Oil 

0-07 

014 

O"0 

4'oi 
ri8 

4-17 

4"4i 

1-55 

VS^i 

3-86 

3-8'; 

v^ ; 

330 

3-3 

5'5 

Disease  of  brain 

1-34 

1-99 

2-24 

-■45 

4-10 

4-66 

Heart  disease  and"! 
dropsy      J 

I'OO 

1-23 

I '59 

1-90 

219 

2-61 

4"i3 

4-58 

5*4 

Disease  of  lungs 

I'52 

1-72 

2-52 

3'o9 

3-50 

4-78 

6-62 

7-59 

10-3 

Disease  of  stomacli  \ 

0-89 

0-29 

0-91 
0-41 

i-oi 
0-52 

1-66 
0-47 

1-71 
0-66 

1-82 
0-87 

3"03 
0-94 

306 
1-28 

3'i 
^"1 

Disease  of  kidneys.... 

Yiolent  deaths    

ri5 

1-31 

i"39 

i"37 

1-55 

i"63 

1-61 

1-89 

re  I 

Other  causes  

°'55 

0-69 

0-57 

I  "03 

111 

0-70 

2-90 

2-75 

zxi 

All  causes    

12-48 

13-46 

15-10 

17-96 

19-16 

21-00 

30-85 

33-00 

.re 

At  these  ages,  the  zymotic  diseases,  or  those  specially  consequent 
on  bad  sanitary  conditions,  such  as  fevers,  small  pox,  cholera,  and 
diarrhoea,    seem  collectively  less  fatal  than  they   were,    but   local 
diseases,  of  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,   and  kidneys,  and  also  cancer, 
appear  to  be  more  destructive. 

The    causes  of    death  at  several  ages   are  not  shown    in  the 
Registrar-General's  Reports  except  for  the  whole  country  and  for 
London,  save  in  the  supplementary  tables  for  1851-60  and  1861-70. 
These    supplementary  tables  enable  us    to   present  the  following 

i 

1 

comparisoi 

as  : — 
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T/rge  Towns* — 

Annual  Mortality  per  i,ooo  Mules  Aged  35 — 45. 

Disease 

of 
Lungs. 

Heart  Disease 
and 

Dropsy. 

Disease  of 
Brain. 

Disease  of 
Kidneys. 

Cancer. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

'51-60. 

'61-70. 

'51-60. 

'61-70. 

'51-60. 

'61-70. 

'51-60. 

'61-70. 

London  (diTision)  

1-98 
3'io 

3'I4 
1-91 

2-48 
2*37 

0-97 
i'73 

2-18 

i';2 

1-54 

I '45 
I '43 

T41 
ro6 

I"I2 

ri8 

1'55 

0-44 

0'  ;7 

0-62 

0-24 
0-23 
0"2I 

o'2'; 

0-29 

liiverpool     

3-53 

v^6 
i"23 

I'2  1 

206 

1-43 

Oo7 

0-23 

TlTanf^liPsl-fir 

3-56 
211 

1-47 
1-35 

1-96 
1-44 

0-42 
0-42 

0-27 
o'i8 

0-50 
0-40 

0-24 

Birmingham   

0-22 

liceds  

2-93 
300 

1-30 

1-19 
I '09 

0-87 

1-62 
1-58 

1-18 

115 
1-29 

1-28 

0-48 
0-31 

0-35 

o"-3 
0-14 

O'lO 

029 

Sheffield 

0-10 

JTottiugham    

0-23 

Bristol 

1-89 

ri4 

1-30 

i'7i 

1-73 

o'44 

0-64 

-•^8 

0-34 

Hull 

i'73 
2-78 

f37 

1-62 
3-68 
203 

'"55 
ri2 

-■03 

1-61 
1-36 
2-44 

1-36 
I-07 

1-42 

108 
1-28 

o"30 

0'2T 

0-44 
o'43 
o"34 

0-37 
0-33 
0-49 

0'20 
0-15 
C"29 

0-18 

The  Potteries 

008 

Newcastle-on-Tvne    

0-34 

Leicester 

i'4i 

1-65 

I '09 

V93 

r6i 

1-74 

0-53 

o"i7 

014 

Wolverhampton     

2'?<; 

1-92 

115 

073 

0-49 

0-23 

iral  Divisions — 

Div.    II.  South  Eastern 

1-27 

1-38 

I '05 

1-38 

1-26 

1-44 

0-52 

0-4G 

o'i9 

0-19 

„      IIL  South  Midland 

i"i3 

118 

0-85 

0-96 

I '43 

1-67 

0-26 

0-36 

o'i9 

0-23 

„      IV.  Eastern 

I'02 

1-03 

072 

0-86 

0-94 

1-09 

0-26 

0-36 

o'i3 

0-17 

„        V.  South  Western 

i'35 

1-39 

0-86 

1-08 

ri4 

1-31 

0-26 

0-45 

o'i6 

0-21 

Best  of  Div.      VL  W.Mdlnd. 

1-28 

1-32 

0-92 

1-05 

i-i8 

1-34 

0'22 

0-34 

0-14 

0-18 

YII.  N.Mdlnd. 

I '00 

1-12 

0-82 

0-90 

0-78 

0-94 

o"23 

0-30 

0-13 

017 

VIII.  N.  Wstm. 

1-70 

2-09 

1'02 

119 

1-14 

1-38 

0'2£; 

0-29 

0-13 

016 

IX.  York  

r22 

lo3 

0-84 

111 

I '06 

1-25 

0-23 

0-31 

o"i4 

017 

„              X.  Northern 

0-92 

114 

0-99 

1-20 

0-99 

1-05 

0"25 

0-25 

o-i8 

0-17 

Div.  XL  Wales,  &c 

i"32 

1-41 

o'7o 

0-92 

o-8o 

101 

o-i8 

0-32 

o'i3 

0-20 

Dngland  and  Wales  

1"52 

1-72 

roo 

1-23 

ri8 

1-34 

0-29 

0-41 

0-17 

0-20 

*  The  several  towns  are  rep 
<  Bristol  and  Clifton. 
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Large  Towns — 

London  (division)  

Liverpool     

Manchester 

Birmingham    

Leeds   

Sheffield  

Nottingham    

Bristol 

Hull 

The  Potteries  

Newcastle-on-Tyne    

Leicester 

Wolverhampton 

Rural  Divisions — 

Div.    II.  South  Eastern  

„     III.  South  Midland 

„      IV.  Eastern  

„        V.  South  Western 

Best  of  Div.      VI.  W.  McUnd 
VII.  N. 
VIII.  N.  Wstrn 

IX.  York 

,,                 X.  Northern 
Div.  XL  Wales,  &c 

England  and  Wales   


Annual  Mortality  per  1,000  Males  Aged  45 — 55. 


Disease 

ol' 
Lungs. 

Heart  Disease 

and 

Dropsy. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

'51-60. 

'61-70. 

4' 5  5 
6-^7 

4-8-4 
8-22 

2 '45 
2-62 

2-73 
307 

rn 

4'6o 
5-24 

8-45 
4-93 
6-22 

2'54 
2-47 

2'22 

2-40 
2-58 
3-08 

5"58 

5-72 

'-'IS 

2-82 

2-59 

2-44 

r8i 

2-07 

4-26 

3-98 

2-i8 

2-30 

3  "46 

778 
4-05 
3 '50 

3-33 

8-51 
4-08 
3-99 

2-44 
2-42 
3-44 

2'20 

2-76 
2-54 
3-92 
312 

4'43 

4-48 

2-84 

2-34 

2-09 

2-30 

1-8'; 

209 

2'0I 

215 

1-62 

1-87 

1-8; 

1-97 

1-26 

1-60 

2-';6 

2-42 

I '57 

1-91 

2-44 

I -8-7 

2-81 
213 

I  "94 
r6<^ 

2-04 
1-85 

3'77 
2-62 

4-64 
3-28 

1-98 

1-70 

2-31 
214 

2-10 

2  27 

2'IO 

2-24 

-■43 

2-77 

1-26 

1-63 

3 '09 

3-50 

i"90 

219 

Disease  of 
Brain. 


51-60. 


2'';o 
2-89 
2-71 
2-17 

2-09 

2"03 

-■45 
-■47 
2-56 

-■77 

2-46 

2"2'; 


80 


1-99 


'61-70, 


2-90 
2-50 
3-22 
2-60 
2-80 
2o6 

2-32 

2-88 
2-40 
2-63 
2-92 
2-56 
1-62 


221 
2-31 
1-71 
1-99 
2-30 
1-64 
2-28 
218 
2-02 
1-48 


224 


Disease  of 
Kidneys. 


'51-60. 


o"6i 

0"62 

0-86 
°'SS 
o'45 

o'4o 
o-8i 
o'4i 
o"5i 

0-78 
0-45 


0-52 

o'43 
0-44 

o'35 
o'40 
0-38 
o'35 
o"39 


107 
0-91 
0-91 
0-85 
0-92 
0-64 

0-63 
1-00 
0-70 
0-52 
0-66 
0-53 
0o3 


0-73 
0-58 
0-54 
0-56 
0-59 
OoO 
0-55 
0-50 
0-42 
0-47 


Cancer. 


0-47     0-66 


'51-60.   '61-70. 


o'6i 
0-44 
o"<;o 
0-62 
0*46 
0-47 

0'27 

o'6i 
o'46 

o"33 
0-66 
o"6o 
o";o 


0-38 
o'5i 

o'34 
o"40 

o'35 
0-32 
0-33 
o'4o 

o'39 
0-38 

0-42 


0-53 
0-60 
0-42 
0-56 
0-43 

;o-44 

0-42 
0-42 
0-46 
0-48 

0-54 


These  last  tables  are  curious,  as  showing  the  unequal  fataUty  of 
certain  diseases  in  different  places.  Lung  disease,  which  was  least 
fatal  in  the  eastern  counties,  was  most  so  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  where  the  mortality  from  this  cause 
was  almost  fourfold. 

The  ^vide  diffusion  of  the  increase  in  mortality  from  each  of  the 
five  causes  mentioned  in  these  tables  is  yet  more  noticeable.  Out 
of  115  cases  in  the  first  table  (age  35 — 45)  only  ii  showed  any 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  4  a  stationary  death-rate, 
the  rest  indicating  increase  more  or  less  considerable.  The  other 
table,  out  of  a  like  number,  showed  1 5  instances  of  decreased 
mortality,  and  i  of  a  stationary  rate. 

The  cases  where  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality  exceeded 
10  per  cent,  were  naturally  much  fewer  than  those  whei'e  there  was 
merely  some  amount  of  increase,  small  or  great.     It  is  interesting 
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to  consider  wliat  Avere  the  places  where  such  marked  increase  of 
fatality  from  the  undermentioned  classes  of  disease  was  observed : — 

Disease  of  lungs,  at  age  35 — 45,  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  the 
Potteries,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Leicester ;  also  Rural 
Divisions  VII   (North   Midland),   VIII    (North   Western), 

IX  (York)  and  X  (Northern). 

At  age  45 — 55,  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Leicester;  also  in  Rural  Divisions  II  (South  Eastern), 
VI  (West  Midland),  VII  (Morth  Midland),  VIII  (North 
Western),  IX  (York),  and  XI  (Wales). 

Heart  disease  and  dropsy,  at  age  35 — 45,  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bii'mingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
Bristol,  the  Potteries,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Leicester ; 
also  in  every  one  of  the  rural  divisions. 

At  age  45 — 55,  in  London,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Nottingham,  Hull,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Leicester;  also 
in  all  the  rural  divisions  except  VI  (West  Midland),  and 

X  (Northern). 

Disease  of  brain,  at  age  35 — 45,  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 
and  in  all  the  rural  divisions  excejit  X  (Northern  Counties). 
At  age  45 — 55,  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Notting- 
ham, and  Bristol,  and  in  all  the  rural  divisions  except  II 
(South  Western),  and  VII  (North  Midland). 

We  are  obliged  to  conclude,  that  of  these  three  classes  of 
disease  the  only  one  the  fatality  by  which  was  peculiarly  increased 
in  the,  manufacturing  districts  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  was  that  of  diseases  of  the  lungs ;  the  other  two  classes 
were  much  more  fatal  in  the  later  jjeriod,  whether  in  the  agri- 
cultural divisions  or  in  the  more  denselj^  peopled  divisions  to  the 
north  and  west.  Disease  of  the  kidneys  and  cancer  also  show  a 
seriously  increased  rate  of  fatality,  extending  to  the  non-manu- 
facturing divisions. 

We  find  then  that  the  mortality  amongst  males  at  ages  35 — 65 
has  been  increasing,  not  only  in  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts,  but  also  elsewhere  ;  and  we  observe  that  this  increase  has 
not  been  largely  due  to  epidemic  disease,  to  consumption,  or  to 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  but  to  other  causes  which  have 
been  specified.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  increased 
mortality  from  the  causes  in  question  has  been  steadily  augmenting, 
or  has  been  subject  to  much  fluctuation. 

The  following  table  of  annual  death-rates  amongst  males,  for 
England  and  Wales,  will  supply  an  answer  to  that  question : — 
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Disease  of  Luii<'s. 

Heart  Di 

sease  aud 

Disease  t 

f  Braiu. 

Disease  of  Kidneys. 

Cancer. 

Year. 

Dropsy. 

:i.5— 15. 

4.')— 55. 

35-15. 

4-5 — 55. 

3.5-15. 

45—55. 

35 — 45. 

45 — 55. 

^5-45. 

45—55. 

1851  .... 

I't^O 

301 

0-98 

1-80 

1-14 

1-88 

0"2I 

0-35 

o'li; 

0-35 

'52... 

•'3^ 

2-77 

0-97 

1-87 

i"i3 

1-90 

o"^5 

0-41 

0-17 

0'44 

'53.... 

r6o 

3-34 

0-98 

1-99 

I'ZO 

1-97 

0-28 

0-47 

o'i7 

0-42 

'54.... 

1-42 

2-85 

1-03 

1-93 

1-14 

1-95 

0-29 

0-48 

o-i8 

0-43 

'55.... 

1-76 

3o8 

0-97 

1-90 

i"i5 

2  03 

o"30 

0-49 

0-21 

0-38 

1856  .... 

i"37 

2-73 

0-94 

1-74 

!•!'; 

1-92 

0-29 

0-50 

o"i6 

0-4  i 

'57  .... 

I '47 

2-90 

o'95 

1-82 

ri4 

200 

o'3i 

0-50 

o-i8 

0-40 

'58  .... 

i-s8 

3-25 

i'o6 

1-97 

i"^3 

2-08 

o'3i 

051 

o-i8 

0-40 

'59.... 

i"c:2 

3-20 

I'lO 

1-97 

I'ZO 

206 

o"34 

0-53 

o-i8 

0-47 

'60.... 

i"75 

3-45 

I'll 

210 

1-38 

2-21 

o"34 

0-50 

o'i9 

OoO 

1861  .... 

1-66 

3-27 

I'lO 

1-98 

T--'.3 

207 

o'35 

0-57 

o'i9 

0-53 

'62.... 

i-^S 

3-30 

ri9 

206 

i"i3 

215 

O'U 

0-58 

0'20 

0-47 

'63... 

i-^<) 

309 

i"i3 

2-03 

i'33 

2-18 

0-37 

0-64 

0'20 

0-51 

'6-i.... 

^'9i 

3-92 

1-27 

2-22 

1-40 

2-28 

0-41 

0-69 

0'19 

0-56 

'65.... 

1-71 

3-59 

1-27 

2-46 

1-41 

2-34 

o'4i 

0-65 

0"20 

0-51 

1866  ... 

1-70 

3-64 

1-29 

222 

i'33 

2-30 

0*46 

0-68 

0'2I 

0-52 

'67.... 

1-78 

3-59 

I'^S 

2-28 

i"3' 

2"29 

0-44 

0-67 

0"2I 

0-57 

'68.... 

1-59 

3-18 

I'2I 

215 

i"33 

2-36 

o'43 

0-70 

o"i9 

0-55 

'69  .... 

rSz 

3-72 

1-3^ 

2-32 

1-42 

229 

0-44 

0-70 

0-23 

0-58 

'70.... 

1-91 

3-88 

i'34 

2-26 

1-46 

2-31 

0-44 

0-73 

0-24 

0-62 

1871  ... 

1-78 

3-83 

1-42 

2-35 

1-42 

2-35 

0-48 

0-74 

0-23 

0-60 

72.... 

I '74 

3-39 

i'44 

2-42 

1-42 

2-32 

o'^o 

0-78 

0"20 

0-67 

'73.... 

a-03 

3-94 

I''^2 

2-33 

i'47 

2:39 

0-48 

0-86 

0'22 

0-68 

'74.... 

2'2I 

4-45 

^'5i 

2-43 

1-46 

2-50 

o't;o 

0-81 

C'22 

0-66 

'75 ... 

2-52 

4-78 

i'59 

2-61 

^'S5 

2-45 

0"52 

0-87 

0-25 

0-70 

To  get  rid  of  exceptional  years,  let  us  compare  the  medium  and 
minimum  ratios  in  each  period  of  five  years  ;  thns  : — 


Period. 

Disease  of  Lungs 

Heart  Disease 
and  Dropsy. 

Disease 

jf  Brain. 

Disease  of 
Kidneys. 

Cauc-er. 

35 — 45 . 

45—55. 

35—45. 

45-55. 

35—45. 

45—55. 

35—45. 

45—55. 

35-15. 

45-56. 

Medium  Ratios — 
1851-55  

1-50 
r';2 
1-66 
1-78 
^■03 

301 
3-20 
3-30 
3  64 
3-94 

0-98 
i'o6 
I-I9 
1-29 
1-52 

1-90 
1-97 
2-06 
2-26 
2-42 

ri4 

1'20 

i'33 
1-46 

1-95 
206 
2-18 
2-30 
2-39 

0-28 
0-3i 
0-37 
0-44 
o"50 

0-47 
0-50 
0-64 
0-70 
0-81 

G-17 
o-i8 

0'20 
0'2I 
0'22 

0-42 
0-44 
0-51 
0-57 
0-67 

'56-60  

'61-65  

'66-70  

'71-75  

liicrca.se  per  cent 

35 

31 

55 

27 

28 

23 

79 

72 

29 

60 

Minimum  Ratios — 
1851-55  

i'37 

1-58 

i'59 
i"74 

2-77 
2-73 
3-09 
318 
3-39 

0-97 
0-94 
no 

I'Zl 

1-42 

1-80 
1-74 
1-98 
215 
2-33 

i'i3 
1-14 

i"23 
i"3i 
1-42 

1-88 
1-92 
207 
2-29 
2-32 

0'2I 

o'29 
0-31 

o'43 
0-48 

0-35 
0-50 
0-57 
0-67 
0-74 

o"i5 
o"i6 
o"i9 
o"i9 

0'20 

0-35 
0--10 
0-47 
0-52 
0-60 

'56-60  

'61-65  

'66-70  

'71-75  

riici'cuse  ])('r  cent 

29 

22 

46 

29 

26 

23 

129 

111 

33 

71 
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This  table  demonstrates,  I  think,  that  the  increased  mortality  by 
each  of  the  five  specified  causes  was  no  mere  accident,  but  arose 
from  some  condition  of  things  which  if  not  altered  may  admit  of 
further  increase  in  the  future,  to  an  extent  whicli  we  cannot 
measure. 

Summary. 

1.  I  find  that  whilst  both,  sexes,  especially  females,  have  ex- 
perienced a  diminished  mortality  during  many  years  past  at  ages 
under  25 ;  there  has  been  an  increased  death-rate  amongst  males 
at  the  ages  from  35  upwards,  if  not  commencing  earlier,  which  bas 
raised  male  mortality  at  those  ages,  not  only  far  above  the  standard 
of  1856-60,  but  even  higher  than  the  unfavourable  rates  which 
prevailed  in  1846-50.  A  similar  tendency  to  increase  is  observable 
in  female  death-rates  at  ages  45  upwards,  but  it  is  much  less  power- 
ful than  that  affecting  male  rates. 

2.  It  appears  that  in  consequence  of  these  changes  the  proba- 
bility of  attaining  a  high  age  has  diminished  in  the  case  of  males, 
but  has  increased  in  the  case  of  females,  so  that  the  tendency 
towards  an  excess  of  female  population  arising  is  stronger  than  it 
was.  A  National  Life  Table  based  on  recent  data,  would  conse- 
quently deviate  considerably  from  Dr.  Farr's  English.  Life  Table, 
No.  3. 

3.  The  changes  in  question  seem  to  bave  progressed  step  by 
step  without  much  interruption,  at  all  events  since  1856-60. 

4.  The  particular  diseases  to  which  the  increased  numbers  of 
male  deaths  at  ages  35 — 65  were  attributed  in  the  Registrar 
General's  Tables,  appear  to  have  been  mainly  lung  disease  (bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  &c.),  heart  disease,  dropsy,  brain  disease,  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  and  cancer.  The  ordinary  fatality  resulting  from 
these  diseases  in  medium  or  favourable  years  is  shown  to  have  risen 
considerably. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Weltox's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Rawsou  W.  Rawson),  affcei*  alluding  to  the 
importaace  of  the  paper,  said  that  there  could  be  little  or  no  doubt  as 
to  the  facts  contained  in  it.  With  regard  to  the  calculations  and 
deductions  Mr.  Welton  had  drawn  from  them,  there  were  some 
gentlemen  present  who  would  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  know- 
ledge than  he  (the  Chairman)  was  able  to  do.  Having  had  the 
paper  in  his  hands  the  previous  day,  it  appeared  to  him  so  important 
that  he  took  the  trouble  to  look  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
before  the  meeting  a  few  features  which  Mr.  Welton  had  not 
drawn  out,  and  which  he  would  suggest  should  be  drawn  out  before 
the  paper  was  published  in  the  Journal.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  author  should  give  the  proportions  in  several  cases.  In 
the  first  table  he  showed  that  the  death-rates  amongst  males 
and  females  from  the  ages  of  5  to  25  had  been  gradually  increas- 
ing from  the  quinquennium  of  1846-50  to  that  of  1871-75;  but 
the  mere  figures  did  not  show  the  proportions.  The  author 
stated  casually  they  were  about  25  per  cent.,  and  so  it  was; 
but  it  would  be  very  important  to  draw  these  out  exactly, 
and  so  with  regard  to  many  of  the  others.  There  was 
one  point  in  the  paper  which  was  very  tantalising  to  him. 
Mr.  Welton  said,  "  1  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  (1st)  that 
the  census  returns  as  to  ages  require  to  be  amended ;  (2nd)  that 
the  approximate  proportions  of  births  which  annually  escape 
registration  are  discovei'able,  and  (3rd)  that  the  net  results  of 
migrations  into  and  from  the  country  may  also  be  measured."  It 
would  have  been  a  great  boon  if  the  author  had  given  the  informa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  state  positively  those  three  conclusions. 
He  would  also  suggest  to  Mr.  Welton  if  he  would,  at  the  end  of 
his  paper,  summarise  the  chief  facts  and  deductions,  which,  being- 
spread  between  the  diffei-ent  tables,  would  have  to  be  sought  out, 
and  require  a  care  which  many  persons  actively  engaged  would  not 
be  able  to  give.  In  the  first  table,  the  chief  facts  with  regard  to 
the  mean  death-rates  per  1,000  living  seemed  to  be  these. 
Between  the  two  dates  which  he  took  as  his  extremes,  1846-50  and 
1871-75,  there  had  been  a  uniform  increased  vitality  amongst  males 
and  females,  and  he  observed  that  it  had  only  been  checked  in  one 
quinquennium,  and  that  only  amongst  the  males,  namely,  in 
1861-65.  There  was  a  moderate  check  in  this  period,  curiously 
enough,  occurring  amongst  the  males,  but  not  occurring  amongst 
the  females.  That  was  the  first  fact — that  the  vitality  of  young 
people  seemed,  during  the  thirty  years  from  1846  to  1875,  to  have 
increased  about  one-fourth.  Amongst  males  of  the  age  of  from 
5  to  10  there  were  exactly  25  per  cent.;  between  10  and  15,  25*9; 
between  15  and  25,  i()"].  Then  amongst  the  females,  in  the  first 
period  it  was  29  per  cent.,  being  4  percent,  more  than  amongst  the 
males ;  in  the  second  period  it  was  29"8,  and  in  the  third  period 
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24*7.  No  mention  was  made,  however,  of  children  under  the  age 
of  5.  Although  it  might  not  accord  with  the  facts  which 
Mr.  Welton  had  brought  out  in  this  table,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
note  in  connection  with  them  what  the  change  was  with  regard  to 
the  younger  ones.  As  far  as  he  coiild  make  out,  there  had  been  an 
increased  mortality  ;  but  as  the  information  was  not  shown  in  the 
same  form,  he  had  not  been  able  exactly  to  draw  that  out.  Then 
came  the  really  important  fact  in  the  paper,  that  the  vitality  of  the 
men  of  middle  age — the  staple  of  our  population — was  on  the 
decrease,  the  cause  of  which  ought  to  be  looked  into.  The  second 
table  showed  this  very  interesting,  but  very  sad  statement,  that 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  75  for  the  first  three  quinquenniums, 
there  was  a  gradual  improvement.  Then  there  came  a  change, 
and  each  succeeding  quinquennium  up  to  the  present  time  showed 
a  falling  off  to  the  prejudice  of  the  population.  Mr.  Welton  had 
brought  forward  four  periods  in  regard  to  age :  from  35  to  45, 
45  to  55,  55  to  65,  and  65  to  75.  Between  the  first  quinquennium 
and  the  third  there  was  a  diminution  of  mortality  for  those  several 
ages  respectively  in  favour  of  our  population  of  7  per  cent.,  12  per 
cent.,  10  per  cent.,  and  4  per  cent.  Then  the  tide  turned,  and 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase  of  mortality  up  to  the  quin- 
quennium ending  in  1875  of  i  5  percent.,  17  per  cent.,  16  per  cent., 
and  5  per  cent.,  all  to  the  bad  ;  and  comparing  the  first  with  the 
last  quinquennium,  there  was  a  disadvantage  represented  by  nearly 
7  per  cent.,  nearly  4  per  cent.,  4  per  cent,,  and  i  per  cent.  Those 
were  the  ratios  of  increased  moi'tality  between  the  years  1846-50 
and  the  quinquennium  1871-75.  In  that  way  he  should  like  the 
several  tables  to  be  examined,  because  the  mind  could  then  grasp 
the  changes  that  had  occurred.  (Mr.  Welton  said  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  do  so,  but  he  was  anxious  not  to  overload  the  paper.)  The 
Chairman  said  the  next  point  of  interest  which  occurred  to  him 
was  the  difference  brought  out  between  Dr.  Farr's  table  and  the 
experiences  of  1856-60  and  1871-75.  He  was  not  competent  to 
judge  of  Mr.  Welton's  method ;  but  supposing  that  Dr.  Farr's  table 
was  recognised  as  accurate,  and  that  Mr.  Welton  had  adopted  the 
same  method,  there  would  be  the  following  interesting  results.  It 
was  clear,  from  the  figures  as  they  stood,  that  Dr.  Farr's  table 
corresponded  very  closely  with  the  experiences  of  1856-60,  but 
that,  as  regards  females,  it  differed  materially  from  those  of  the 
later  period.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  males  and  females  at  the 
different  periods  of  life,  which  was  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
an  average,  adding  them  up  and  comparing  them,  he  found  the 
following  results  : — that  in  1856-60  the  value  of  male  life  at  all 
ages  by  the  tables,  as  compared  with  Dr.  Farr's  tables,  was  2^ 
(2 '6)  per  cent,  in  excess  of  Dr.  Farr ;  while  among  females  it 
was  just  3  per  cent.  ;  but  in  1871-75  it  had  fallen  among  males 
to  2  per  cent,  below  Dr.  Farr's  table,  while  among  females  the 
excess  had  increased  to  5*4  per  cent.  These  changes,  however, 
varied  very  much  at  different  times  of-  life.  Up  to  the  age  of  35 
the  variations  amongst  the  males  from  Dr.  Farr's  tables  were 
-f  1*45  and  +  3'i  per  cent,  at  the  two  periods  selected  by  Mr.  Welton. 
Then  from  35  to  55  the  differences  were   -\-  yi^  and  +  2'37;  but 
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from  55  to  80  tliere  was  an  increase  of  6*  i  in  the  first  quinquennium, 
and  a  decrease  of  2*3  in  the  second,  showing  that  the  advantage 
"which  tlie  males  had  in  that  period  from  55  to  80  over  Dr.  Farr's 
tables  of  6  per  cent.,  had  utterly  disappeared,  and  had  become  a 
decrease  of  2*3  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  females,  it  stood 
thus  :  lip  to  35  they  had  the  advantage  in  the  first  period  (1856-60) 
of  i'34;  in  1871-75,  3*95,  being  an  increase  of  threefold  in  the 
latter.  In  the  second  period  of  life,  35  to  55,  it  was  3"3i  in 
1856-60  ;  and  6'83  in  1871-75,  being  an  increase  of  double  in  the 
latter.  Beyond  the  age  of  55  in  the  first  period  it  was  8"i  ;  and  in 
the  second  period  8'3i  ;  which  changes,  he  thought,  afforded 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  became  very  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  examine  life  tables,  and  adapt  them  to  circumstances. 
Always  providing  that  the  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Welton  in 
his  paper  were  reliable,  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with, 
in  his  deductions  from  the  facts  on  which  his  calculations  are 
founded.  One  other  point  he  desired  to  refer  to,  was  the  very 
remarkable  change  in  the  prospect  in  the  life  of  women  during 
the  period  of  child-bearing.  It  would  be  seen  that  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  35  during  the  first  quinquennium  of  1841-45, 
there  was  an  excess  in  the  death-rate  of  females  above  that 
of  males  amounting  to  270  in  4,000.  In  the  next  quinquen- 
nium it  had  decreased  to  241  ;  in  the  next  to  200;  in  the 
next  to  170;  in  the  next  to  71.  In  the  sixth  quinquennium 
the  mortality  was  73  less  amongst  the  females  than  amongst  the 
males  ;  and  in  the  last,  viz.,  between  1871-75,  the  mortality  was 
2 1 8  less  ;  so  that  whereas  forty  years  ago  the  mortality  amongst 
females  at  the  age  of  child-bearing  was  270  more  in  4,000,  or 
nearly  7  per  cent.,  in  1871-75  it  was  218,  or  nearly  ^^  per  cent, 
less,  a  change  amounting  to  12  per  cent.  Such  a  fact,  if  on  exami- 
nation it  should  prove  to  be  accurate,  led  to  the  inference  that 
there  had  been  some  very  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women  during  that  critical  period.  True  (as  Mr.  Welton 
here  interposed)  the  difference  may  have  been  caused  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  by  an  increase  in  the  mortality  of  males.  The 
males  were  dying  in  so  much  greater  proportion  than  formerly  tliat 
it  affected  the  ratio  of  male  and  female;  but  he  had  little  doubt 
that  improved  methods  of  treatment  had  beneficially  affected  the 
value  of  female  life  at  this  stage  of  it.  He  had  made  a  calculation 
in  reference  to  the  last  table.  Mr.  Welton  considered  that  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  heart,  and  cancer  were  the  five  that 
had  most  increased  among  males  at  the  ages  from  35  to  55  during 
the  period  named.  He  (the  Chairman)  made  out  that  such 
increased  mortality,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Welton,  caused  by  disease  of 
the  lungs  during  that  period  was  10  per  cent. ;  by  heart  disease 
and  dropsy  'j^  per  cent.  ;  by  disease  of  the  brain  nearly  7  percent. ; 
by  disease  of  the  kidneys  6|,  and  by  cancer  i6|-  per  cent.  He 
hoped  some  of  those  present  would  be  able  to  give  reasons  for  the 
])eculiar  increase  of  these  diseases,  and  also  for  the  increase  of 
mortality  amongst  males  at  this  period  of  life.  Coming  from 
abroad,  he  miiiht  be  ig-uorant  of  the  real  state  of  things  ;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  might  be  accounted  for  in  some  measure  in 
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this  way.  There  had  been  an  improvement  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
life,  from  5  to  25,  but  there  had  been  a  marvellous  increase  of 
mortality  amongst  males  between  the  ages  of  35  and  75.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  the  improved  vitality  which  seemed  to  occur 
at  earlier  stages  might  be  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  introduction 
of  improved  sanitary  measures,  of  schooling,  and  of  legislation 
regulating  the  employment  of  young  people,  all  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  their  condition;  and,  secondly,  by  the  impi'ove- 
ment  in  the  rates  of  wages,  which  had  benefited  the  families,  the 
wives,  and  the  children,  more  than  the  adult  males  themselves. 
There  had  also,  in  later  years,  been  an  increase  in  the  wages  earned 
by  the  children  themselves,  which  enabled  them  to  live  better  than 
formerly.  But  with  the  increase  of  wages  beginning  at  the  period 
of  1861-65,  there  had  been  an  increased  activity — perhaps  excessive 
exertion — on  the  part  of  the  laboui'ing  population,  also  excessive 
living,  which  had  led  to  dissipation  and  weakened  physicnl  powers, 
which  was  now  telling  upon  them  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
It  struck  him  that  this  might  be  a  partial  explanation  of  one  cause 
of  this  very  remarkable  change.  Whether  or  not  that  was  a 
possible  cause,  Mr.  Welton's  facts  could  not  be  put  forward  in  too 
powerful  a  light. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  (President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries)  said 
that  while  appreciating  highly  the  pains  and  research  Mr.  Welton 
had  bestowed  on  the  subject,  he  was  quite  unable  to  accept  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived,  as  he  did  not  think  the  data 
employed  were  available  for  the  solution  of  the  questions  the  author 
had  been  investigating.  In  order  to  determine  rates  of  mortality, 
two  things  were  necessary  :  first,  accurate  information  of  the  number 
of  deaths  in  any  country  or  district  in  a  year  or  any  definite  period 
of  time;  and  secondly,  the  number  of  living  popiilation  at  the 
periods  in  which  those  deaths  had  ai^isen.  He  did  not  think  it 
could  be  doubted  that  in  this  countiy  the  deaths  were  accurately 
registered,  and  that  the  censuses  taken  at  intervals  of  ten  years 
gave  as  accurate  enumerations  of  the  living  as  could  be  attained  in 
any  similar  large  operation.  By  observing  the  increase  in  the 
rates  of  population,  there  could  be  detei-mined  witliin  a  reasonable 
margin  of  error  the  numbers  living  in  intervening  years.  By  these 
data  the  annual  mortality  of  the  country  as  a  whole  could  be  ob- 
tained with  considerable  accuracy.  Some  time  ago,  in  making 
some  investigations  for  another  purpose,  he  wished  to  know, 
amongst  other  things,  what  had  been  the  changes  in  the  English 
Tate  of  mortality.  Discarding  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  regis- 
tration, he  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  the  subsequent  period  into 
intervals  of  ten  years:  1840-50,  1850-60,  1860-70,  and  the  result 
was  that  there  had  been  no  change  whatever  in  each  of  those  ten 
years  in  the  general  mortality  of  England.  Since  1870  he  was 
aware  there  had  been  some  improvement,  but  they  had  not  got  to 
the  end  of  another  ten  years.  This  result  was  in  accordance  with  a 
multitude  of  other  observations  that  had  been  made,  and  went  to 
show  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  any 
material  change  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  this  country,  a  notion 
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which  arose  from  some  inaccurate  observations  made  last  century 
in  the  number  of  deaths  alone.  For  Mr.  Welton's  purpose  it  was 
not  only  necessary  to  know  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  but  also 
the  number  of  deaths  at  particular  ages.  Whilst  he  (Mr.  Bailey) 
willingly  admitted  that  the  number  of  deaths  was  accurately  regis- 
tered, he  could  state,  from  the  certificates  passing*  through  his 
hands,  that  the  ages  at  death  were  very  far  from  being  accurate. 
It  was  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  the  living  popula- 
tion in  the  intervals  between  the  censuses.  Emigration  was  a  dis- 
turbing element;  thei-e  were  far  more  male  than  female  emigrants, 
and  far  more  amongst  the  younger  than  the  elder  portion  of  the 
population.  Emigration  did  not  follow  any  law,  and  therefore 
taking  any  such  estimates  as  these  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  mortality 
at  particular  ages  would  produce  results  which  would,  he  believed, 
be  altogther  at  variance  with  the  facts.  He  should  say,  therefore, 
that  those  rates  of  mortality  Mr.  Welton  had  brought  out  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon  at  all.  It  would  stagger  those  who  had  expe- 
rience of  insurance  societies  to  be  told  that  in  1846-50  the  death- 
rate  among  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  was  8*9  per  i.ooo, 
and  that  in  1871-75  it  was  6'j.  This  was  at  variance  with  other 
observations,  and  this  sort  of  result  ran  through  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Welton's  calculations.  Therefore,  although  he  had  listened  to 
the  deductions  of  the  chairman,  he  doubted  the  premises.  Of  course 
there  were  variations  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  particular  years, 
but  he  thought  the  changes  were  small  when  a  long  period  of  time 
was  taken  into  account.  As  to  the  very  interesting'  part  of  the 
paper  referring  to  diseases,  there  were  others  who  could  more  com- 
petently deal  with  it  than  himself.  There  were,  no  doubt,  particular 
diseases  that  had  altogether  disappeared.  They  nerer  heard  of  the 
plague  now,  and  the  ravages  of  small  pox  were  less  than  they 
were  two  generations  ago ;  but  other  diseases  seem  to  have  taken 
their  place.  (The  Chairman  having  pointed  out  that  according  to 
Mr.  \Velton  the  zymotic  diseases  had  decreased  23  per  cent.) 
Mr.  Bailey  said  it  would  be  inteT'esting  to  know  whether  other 
diseases,  such  as  diseases  of  particular  organs,  had  increased. 

The  Rev.  I.  Doxsey  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  known 
the  subject  of  the  paper,  because  he  would  have  brought  with  him 
some  calculations  he  had  made  from  the  registrar-general's  reports 
on  this  very  question ;  but  the  general  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrived  were  to  some  extent  in  harmony  with  those  at  which 
Mr.  Welton  had  arrived.  There  had  been  an  obviou.s  improvement 
in  the  death-rate  from  5  years  of  age  to  45  among  females,  but  only 
to  25  among  males,  above  which  it  had  increased  in  every  decen- 
nium.  He  thought  there  were  certain  facts  in  regard  to  our  manu- 
facturing life  that  were  perhaps  unfavourable  to  the  prolonged  life 
of  children.  It  was  well  known  that  when  women  worked  in  fac- 
tories, infant  cliildren  did  not  get  the  attention  they  required,  and 
it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  an  increase  of  about  5  per  1,000 
had  taken  place  in  children  under  5  years  of  age,  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  male  and  female  children  in 
regard  to  increase.    These  facts  mio-ht  tend  to  show  that  the  weaker 
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children  -were  cut  off  in  tlie  earlier  periods  of  life;  and  in  harmony 
with  the  law  that  had  been  called  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  the 
children  that  had  escaped  the  discipline  of  early  life  might  be  those 
born  stronger,  and  therefoi'e  that  might  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  improvement  of  the  death-rate  at  the  ages  to  which  the 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Welton  had  referred.  From  a  valuable  paper  by 
a  medical  gentleman,  to  whom  the  Howard  Medal  had  been  awarded, 
he  (]Mr.  Doxsey)  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  a 
similar  increase  in  the  death-rates  in  hospitals  in  the  later  periods, 
as  compared  with  the  earlier  ones,  and  the  death-rate  had  increased 
more  among  the  males  than  among  the  females.  This  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  law  laid  down  in  the  paper.  He  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  as  thei'e  had  been  only  a  slight  increase 
in  the  death-rate  among  females  between  45  and  65,  but  in  the  male 
death-rate  at  all  ages  above  25,  that  therefore  there  must  be  some 
cause  or  causes  operating  among  males  which  did  not  afPect  females. 
The  search  for  these  causes  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  all  statistical 
inquiry  on  the  subject ;  but  what  those  causes  were  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  He  did  not  think  it  arose  only  from  the  increase  of 
drinking,  which  in  later  years  had  taken  place  more  among  females 
than  males,  and  yet  the  death-rate  among  males  had  increased 
faster  than  the  death-rate  among  females.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  working  classes  worked  harder  now  than  they  did  forty  years 
ago.  Perhaps  they  drank  harder,  and  that  might  partly  account 
for  the  increased  death-i'ate.  Another  cause  might  be  the  vast 
increase  in  the  use  of  tobacco  among  boys.  He  should  be  thankful 
to  know  the  relative  proportions  of  male  and  female  deaths  from 
those  diseases  that  had  so  much  increased,  and  which  would  account 
for  the  greater  ratio  of  increase  of  the  death-rate  among  males  than 
females.  He  believed  that  in  the  registrar-general's  report,  to  which 
he  had  referred,  they  were  all  put  together.  If  the  registrar- 
general's  report  were  compared  with  the  essay  on  the  increase  of  the 
death-rate  in  hospitals,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  paper,  that  the  death-rate  was  increasing  to 
some  extent,  and  that  the  increase  was  principally  among  the  male 
population  from  25  3'ears  of  age  to  the  later  periods  of  life.  The 
only  other  increase  was  amongst  children  under  5  years  of  age,  and 
that  was  equal  in  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Cor:^elius  Walford  said  he  had  hoped  that  the  scope  of 
the  discussion  would  have  taken  the  turn  of  seeing  how  far  the 
results  given  in  the  paper  harmonised  with  any  fachs  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  by  way  of  solution  of  them.  It  seemed  to  him 
the  broad  fact  stated  in  the  paper  was  that  the  death-rate  up  to  the 
age  of  25  had  lessened  on  the  whole,  and  that  beyond  those  ages  it 
had  much  increased,  more  particularly  amongst  males.  If  so,  there 
must  be  some  reasons  for  it,  but  he  had  heard  none  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion.  He  thought  that  the  increased  mortality 
under  5  years  of  age  was  generally  believed  to  result  from  more 
complete  registration  at  those  young  ages.  His  own  belief,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  actual  deaths  under  5  years  of  age  had  been 
less  rather  than  more  of  late  years,  and  that  this  resulted  from 
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improved  medical  science,  which  kept  children  alive  until  they 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  when  they  died.  While,  therefore, 
it  changed  the  figures,  it  did  not  do  any  permanent  good  to 
mankind.  Another  circumstance  which  very  much  affected  the 
ages  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Welton,  was  the  emigration 
of  young,  active,  strong  men  at  the  ages  of  from  15  to  25.  This 
would  seem  to  him  to  leave  a  weakened  population  at  ages  beyond, 
and  that  weakened  population  would  show  a  larger  mortality  ihan 
if  the  more  vital  portion  of  the  population  had  remained,  but  this 
was  no  new  feature.  The  present  generation  had  not  been  distinct 
from  the  preceding  generation  in  that  respect,  and  therefore 
although  it  had  some  weight,  it  by  no  means  accounted  for  the  pecu- 
liarity mentioned  in  the  paper.  One  had  also  to  look  how  far  the 
habits  of  the  people  or  the  customs  of  trade  had  affected  the 
vitality.  He  thought  that  the  drinking  customs  of  the  country  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  These  customs  had  resulted  from  the 
increase  of  wages  that  had  taken  place  in  the  present  generation, 
and  the  death  results  from  drinking  habits  were  coincident  with 
the  period  Mr.  Welton  had  alluded  to.  Assuming  the  drinking 
theory  to  be  true,  he  thought  it  applied  much  more  to  the  males 
than  the  females.  Another  cii'cumstance  to  be  taken  into  account 
was  the  adulteration  of  food  which  had  been  carried  on  to  a  much 
larger  extent  before  the  Adulteration  Acts  were  passed.  That, 
however,  would  apply  as  much  to  the  females  as  the  males,  because 
although  females  did  not  drink  so  much  as  the  males,  they  probably 
ate  a  little  more.  That  case  of  adulteration  would  not  meet 
Mr.  Welton's  theory  at  all.  He  confessed  that,  after  a  consider- 
ation of  all  the  points,  there  was  nothing  in  itself,  singly  or  in 
combination,  which  could  account  for  this  state  of  things,  and  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  something  or  other 
Mr.  Welton  had  failed  to  discover  which  would  go  to  show  that  his 
facts  were  reliable,  unless  indeed  the  drinking  theory  was  held 
sufficient  to  account  for  it  all. 

Mr.  ]S".  A.  HuMPHRiEi*,  after  alluding  to  the  value  of  the  paper, 
said  that  during  the  past  thirty-eight  years  there  had  been  a  continual 
increase  in  the  mortality  of  males  at  all  ages.  In  equal  numbers 
living,  the  relative  mortality  of  males  from  1841-50  was  107  to 
each  100  deaths  of  females;  in  the  next  ten  years  it  was  108  ;  in 
the  next  ten  years  it  was  1 1 1  ;  and  in  the  last  seven  years  of  the 
current  decade  it  had  increased  to  113  to  100.  With  regard  to  the 
particular  ages  at  which  the  increase  had  occurred,  he  thought 
Mr.  Welton  had  brought  a  great  many  facts  together  which,  might 
probably  be  made  very  great  use  of.  The  second  speaker  had 
expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  general 
death-rate ;  it  w\ns  a  fact  that  the  mortality  remained  nearly 
stationary  during  the  three  decades  1841  to  1850,  1851  to  1860, 
and  from  1861  to  1870  ;  but  taking  into  account  the  vast  increase 
of  aggregation  in  towns,  the  fact  that  mortality  was  stationary  was 
in  itself  evidence  of  good  sanitary  work.  There  must  have  been 
some  counteracting  intluence  at  work  which  kept  it  stationary. 
Looking    at    the    present    decade,    of  which    only   nine  3'ears  had 
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passed,  a  vast  improvement  was  observable.  In  1872-75  tlie 
Public  Health  Acts  were  passed,  and  a  new  era  of  sanitation  was 
thereby  introduced  into  England.  The  registrar-general  in  his 
last  quarterly  report,  pointed  out  that  1 50.000  persons  had  survived 
during  the  last  nine  years  who  would  have  died  if  the  mortality 
had  been  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  preceding  thirty  years.  The 
excessive  increase  of  mortality  amongst  males  was  very  striking. 
The  diseases  which  caused  this  increase  appear  to  be  the  very 
diseases  which  are  often  induced  b}'  intemperate  habits.  He 
personally  thanked  Mr.  Welton  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  with 
his  paper,  which  was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  kind  that  tlie 
Society  had  ever  had  before  it.  (The  Chairman  having  a«ked 
Mr.  Humphries  whether,  from  his  experience  in  the  regictrar- 
general's  office,  he  saw  any  ground  of  fallacy  in  the  principal 
point  brought  out  in  the  paper,  that  there  was  increased  mortality 
amongst  males  and  not  amongst  females  between  the  ages  of  35 
and  65),  Mr.  Humphries  said  that  the  fact  was  beyond  all  dispute. 

Mr.  Philip  Yaxdeebtl  expressed  his  regret  that  the  author  did 
not  conclude  his  paper  with  a  summary  statement  of  the  results 
proved  by  the  numerous  tables.  In  the  table  enumerating-  the 
causes  of  increased  mortality  amongst  males  from  35 — (55  the  author 
did  not  show  how  the  diseases  named  had  affected  females,  or  the 
different  percentages  of  increased  mortality  from  certain  diseases. 
He  believed  that  the  increased  use  of  machinery  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous occupations  of  men  would  partly  account  for  the  increased 
mortality  amongst  males.  With  regard  to  the  improved  death-rate 
among  females,  he  thought  that  was  to  be  accounted  for,  not  only 
by  the  improved  medical  skill,  but  more  especially  by  the  use  of 
chloroform.  As  to  the  causes  of  death  amongst  females,  it  was  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  on  account  of  the  male  infant's  head  being 
on  an  average  only  half  an  inch  larger  in  circumference  than  that 
of  a  female,  if  all  the  births  in  Great  Britain  during  one  year  were 
females,  5,000  lives  of  mothers  would  be  saved  in  that  time.  This 
was  calculated  by  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
first  used  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic.  It  had  been  often  said  that 
we  could  prove  anything  by  statistics,  but  he  did  not  consider  that 
the  Society  was  established  for  such  a  pur2:)ose,  and  certainly  the 
author  of  the  paper  did  not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  prove  any  pre- 
conceived ideas. 

Mr.  H.  MoxcEEiFF  Paul  said  that  the  author,  in  his  paper,  had 
stated  that  "  On  the  whole,  then,  the  tables  show  that  the  striking 
abatement  in  mortality  at  ages  from  5  to  25  has  been  attended  with 
an  aggravation  of  the  loss  by  death  at  lugher  ages,  putting  aside 
epidemic  years,  and  that  such  aggravation  has  been  far  more  con- 
siderable amongst  males  than  amongst  females.  Every  circum- 
stance which  will  help  us  to  measure  the  extent  and  to  understand 
the  causes  of  this  deterioration  in  the  vitality  of  males  demands  our 
attention."  Although  the  author  had  said  "  every  circumstance," 
he  (Mr.  Paul)  did  not  see  in  the  paper  any  single  instance  given 
except  the  reference  in  the  tables  to  certain  diseases.     On  looking 
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to  these  tables,  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  these  were  brain  and 
heart  diseases,  from  which  deaths  at  the  "  higher  ages  "  of  males 
had,  in  the  later  periods  imder  comparison  sensibly  increased.  He 
referred  Tnore  particnlarly  to  the  last  table.  It  would  be  seen  also 
that  these  diseases  were  due  to  certain  causes.  Ahusion  had  been 
made  by  a  previous  speaker  to  the  shortening  of  working  hours, 
but  attention  had  not  been  drawn  to  the  compression  of  work. 
There  was  too  much  of  that  in  the  present  day,  and  the  consequent 
strain  really  affected  the  vital  powers,  as  did  also  the  excitement 
arising  out  of  constant  railway  travelling  and  the  tising  the  tele- 
graph system,  with  all  their  concomitant  evils.  If  these  questions 
were  looked  at  more  carefully,  results  would  be  found  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  deductions  drawn  by  the  author. 

Mr.  BouRisrE  thought  that  more  importance  ought  to  be  attached 
to  Mr.  Welton's  statistics  with  regard  to  specific  ages,  than  pro- 
bably Mr.  Bailey  would  seem  to  accord  them.  There  was  no  doubt 
Avhatever  that  sanitary  measures  and  medical  skill  had  done  much 
to  preserve  younger  as  well  as  older  life ;  but  as  far  as  middle  age 
was  concerned,  it  was  quite  true  that  the  mode  of  life  in  the  present 
day  had  very  much  to  do  with  increased  mortality  at  the  period 
when  life  ought  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous,  and  that  it 
operated  much  moi'e  unfavourably  upon  males  than  upon  females. 
No  doubt  drinking  was  a  very  important  element  in  the  matter.  As 
a  temperance  reformer,  however,  it  was  a  source  of  great  gratifica- 
tion to  him  that  there  was  a  very  great  diminution  in  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  among  the  mass  of  the  population,  as  evidenced  by 
the  failure  of  the  revenue.  He  would  ask  Mr.  Welton  if  it  had 
ever  occurred  to  him  to  compare  the  deaths  which  took  place  with 
the  marriage  rates.  The  age  at  which  men  married  had  been  very 
much  extended,  whereas  females  were  now  married  rather  earlier 
than  formerly.  This,  he  thought,  arose  very  much  out  of  habits 
and  practices  which  tended  most  materially  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  males.  In  support  of  this  proposition,  he  cited  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Mr.  Ansell,  the  well-known  actuary,  in  a  book  pub- 
lished by  him  some  years  ago  on  the  statistics  of  families  in  the 
higher  and  professional  classes.  He  (Mr.  Bourne)  had  taken  three 
periods  of  three  years  each.  In  the  first  of  those  periods  the 
number  of  marriages  among  the  population  was  i  in  123  ;  in  the 
second,  i  in  121;  and  in  the  third  i  in  117;  showing  that  the 
number  of  marriages  in  proportion  to  the  population  was  increasing. 
Mr.  Bourne  then  adduced  some  figures  to  show  that  while  the  age 
of  matrimony  was  deferred  in  the  males,  it  was  not  in  the  females, 
and  that  seemed  to  point  to  habits  of  life  which  would  deteriorate 
the  vital  power  of  young  men,  and  to  account  for  the  increased 
number  of  deaths  amongst  them  more  than  amongst  females.  The 
increase  of  wages  was  also  another  cause  ;  but  he  took  it  that  it  was 
more  favourable  to  females  than  to  males.  It  was  true  that  the 
males  were  subjected  to  a  strain  of  increased  hurry  and  increased 
strain  upon  their  health,  arising  partly  from  labour,  but  he  believed 
in  a  far  greater  degree  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  a  deteriora- 
tion in  their  habits  and  practices.     With  regard  to  females,  the 
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effect  of  easier  circumstances  liad  been  to  lessen  tlie  amount  of 
labour  they  had  to  perform,  and  to  put  them  in  more  comfortable 
homes,  surrounded  by  more  comfortable  circumstances  ;  therefore 
it  might  be  expected  that  female  life  would  be  prolonged,  and  the 
death-rate  improved  with  regard  to  them  to  a  greater  extent  than 
males.  So  far  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  would  bear 
out  the  conclusions  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Welton's  figures.  He 
(Mr.  Bourne)  believed  in  the  fitness  of  our  organisation  and  the 
exercise  of  our  powers  in  obedience  to  natural  laws  ;  therefore  that 
the  true  happiness  and  welfare  of  any  community  very  much 
depended  upon  the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  command :  "  Increase 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth." 

Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders  said  he  concurred  entirely  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Bourne.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  acknowledged  in  our 
lunatic  asylums  that  many  cases  of  general  parah'sis  of  the  insane, 
and  of  degenerative  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  wei-e  due  to 
sexual  excesses. 

The  Chairman  then  laid  before  the  meeting,  in  connection  with 
the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  a  statement  as  to  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  difierent  kinds  of  diseases,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
any  further  discussion  that  might  take  place  on  the  paper.  He 
stated  that,  according  to  the  table  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  section  of  Mr.  Welton's  paper,  the  increase  in  the  annual 
death-rates  among  males  between  the  ages  of  35  and  65  in  the  year 
1875,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  1851-60  (the  value  of  the 
comparison  being  diminished  by  the  contrast  of  a  single  year  with, 
an  avei'age  of  five  years)  was  as  follows :  from  diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  86  per  cent. ;  cancer,  69  per  cent. ;  lung  diseases,  37  ;  heart 
disease  and  dropsy,  36'5  ;  brain  diseases,  31  ;  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  8;  phthisis,  only  3*5  per  cent.;  while  fi^om  scrofulous 
diseases  there  was  a  decrease  of  41  per  cent.,  and  from  zymotic 
diseases  a  decrease  of  23  per  cent.  The  average  increase  from  all 
causes  was  22  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lawson  thought  that  the  remarks  as  to  the  increase  of 
diseases  ought  to  be  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution, 
because  in  the  periods  to  which  the  paper  referred  there  had  been  a 
considerable  alteration  in  the  nomenclature  of  diseases,  and  also  a 
great  improvement  in  the  means  of  distinguishing  them.  Several 
speakers  had  remarked  that  the  diseases  amongst  men  had  increased 
as  compared  with  women,  but  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general 
show  that  among  male  children  under  1  year  of  age,  there  was  a 
decidedly  greater  mortality  from  all  the  ordinary  children's  diseases, 
except  whooping  cough,  than  amongst  females.  In  the  service  to 
which  he  belongs  there  was  a  benefit  society.  In  connection  with 
it  an  inquiry  was  made  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
mortality  amongst  the  single  men  was  about  twice  as  great  as  it 
was  amongst  those  who  were  married.  This  fact  was  borne  out  by 
an  examination  made  by  the  registrar-general  for  Scotland  about 
twelve  years  ago.     As  to  the  causes  of  the  higher  mortality  among 
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unmarried  men,  no  doubt  thev  lived  more  freely  in  every  way,  and 
that  told  upon  their  health.  Greater  indulgence,  consequent  on  the 
increased  wages  of  late  years,  produced  a  gouty  disposition,  to 
which  much,  of  the  increased  mortality  from  bronchitis  seems 
attributable. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  pointed  out  tbat  a  large  proportion  of 
the  males  of  marrying  age  who  were  in  feeble  health,  remained 
unmarried,  wbile  the  wbole  death-rate,  so  to  speak,  of  these  was 
added  to  the  class  of  bachelors,  which  would  very  materially  alter 
the  conclusion  come  to  by  a  previous  speaker. 

Mr.  Weltox,  in  reply,  thanked  the  Chairman  for  the  analysis 
lie  had  made  of  the  paper.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Bailey's  obser- 
vations, be  said  that  no  one  could  impeach  the  accuracy  of  his 
(Mr.  Welton's)  figures  without  impeaching  the  registrar-general's 
reports,  from  which  they  had  been  taken.  Speaking  of  the  causes 
of  disease,  he  thought  that  drink  was  one  of  the  most  potent  in 
bringing  about  a  state  of  things  conducive  to  bronchitis.  Hard 
work  and  excitement  at  the  present  time  no  doubt  told  upon  many 
men,  more  particularly  the  middle  class.  The  table  showed  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  by  accident  was  a  mere 
fraction  to  that  occasioned  by  disease.  He  believed  that  in  sub- 
stance the  registrar-general's  tables  were  correct.  In  answer  to 
the  supposition  of  the  Chairman,  that  the  methods  adopted  by  him 
(Mr.  Welton)  were  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Farr,  he  might  say  that 
he  had  followed  a  process  which  was  perhaps  more  simple  than 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  framing  his  life  table,  but  whatever 
method  was  employed,  he  believed  the  results  arrived  at  could  not 
vary  much  from  those  shown  in  the  paper. 
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I. — Financial  and  Commercial  Histuru  of  1879. 

The  following  introduction  by  Mr.  R.  Giffen  is  taken  fi-om  the 
Supplement  to  tiie  Statist  of  31st  of  January,  1880  :  — 

The  Trade  Revival — The  Harvest  Failure  and  other  Events — The  Rise 
in  Silver — The  Drain  of  Gold  to  America — Scientific  Improve- 
ments— The  Prospect  of  1880. 

"  Financially  and  commercially,  1879  has  been  a  most  remarkable 
year.  Commencing-  amid  the  shadows  east  by  the  great  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  disaster  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  with  credit  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  with  all  kinds  of  qu^ack  remedies  for  depressed  trade 
gaining  attention  from  a  suffering  community,  it  promised  during  the 
earlier  months  to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  years  of  depres- 
sion on  record.  Credit  was  so  slow  in  recovering  that,  even  after 
the  turn  of  the  half-year,  there  were  fears  of  new  commercial  failures 
on  a  great  scale,  while  the  harvest  prospects  became  gloomier  and 
gloomier  as  the  season  advanced.  There  were  signs,  even  in  the 
early  summer,  that  the  current  apprehensions  expressed  were  exag- 
gerated, and  this  journal  was  honourably  distinguished  among  its 
contemporaries  by  dwelling  on  the  facts  and  their  extreme  signifi- 
cance ;  but  they  were  quite  insufficient  to  alter  the  general  feeling 
of  gloom.  Late  in  autumn  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Glasgow,  and 
other  authorities,  were  still  looking  forward  to  a  winter  of  continued 
depression  and  suffering,  and  ridiculing  the  veiy  notion  of  a  turn  in 
business  affairs  being  in  prospect,  much  less  actually  in  progress. 
But  with  the  autumn,  in  spite  of  the  harvest  proving  one  of  the 
worst  on  record,  the  wheat  crop  being  almost  a  total  failure, 
the  long  delayed  reaction  came.  One  of  the  earliest  promises  of 
improvement  had  been  the  demand  from  the  United  States  for 
various  articles  of  manufacture,  particularly  for  iron  manufac- 
tures, and  in  September  the  orders  were  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
precipitate  a  great  rise  in  pig  iron  and  other  products  of  the  iron 
and  coal  trades.  Attention  once  excited,  the  movement  was 
extremely   rapid,    orders    pouring   in   for  shipbuilding   and   other 
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requirements,  and  speculators,  as  usual,  joining  in  the  game.  In 
another  month  the  movement  was  found  to  have  extended  itself 
to  the  other  metal  trades  ;  to  the  various  raw  materials  of  our 
textile  and  other  industries,  including  '  chemicals  ; '  to  numei'ous 
articles  of  general  consumption,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  butter,  and 
cheese,  as  well  as  grain,  all  determined  more  or  less  bj  harvest 
failures,  but  assisted  somewhat  by  the  general  reaction  which  had 
set  in.  The  commercial  improvement  was  also  accompanied  by  a 
great  i*ise  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  especially  in  English  railway 
shares,  where  improvement  was  stimulated  by  the  actual  increase 
iu  railway  traffic  incidental  to  the  trade  revival.  In  the  end, 
before  the  year  was  out,  it  was  found  that  the  reaction  in  business 
had  been  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record,  the  recovery 
from  the  lowest  summer  price  in  iron  and  many  other  articles  being 
extreme,  and  the  animation  in  almost  all  the  heavy  trades  being  in 
singular  contrast  to  the  stagnation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 
the  result,  then,  1879  is  distinguished  by  its  having  witnessed  the 
commencement  of  a  trade  revival  unusual  for  its  suddenness  and 
distinctness,  although  for  a  long  pex-iod  daring  its  progress  the 
anticipation  was  that  it  would  be  a  year  of  stagnation  and  disaster, 
and  there  was  much,  not  only  in  the  extreme  discredit  and  dis- 
organisation of  business  which  existed,  but  iu  the  actual  out-turn  of 
the  harvest  itself,  to  justify  the  anticipation. 

'■  A  great  economic  movement  like  this  would  have  been  enough 
to  distinguish  any  year,  but  1879  has  also  witnessed  other  economic 
changes  and  events  of  importance.  The  miseries  caused  by  the 
unlimited  liability  of  shareholders  in  the  disastrous  case  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  led  to  the  passage  of  an  Act  for  enabling 
unlimited  banks  to  become  limited ;  under  which  Act  many  of  our 
most  important  banking  institutions,  including  the  London  and 
Westminster,  London  and  County,  and  IS^ational  Provincial  Banks, 
have  ah-eady  limited  the  liability  of  their  shareholders,  have  begun 
to  record  the  word  '  limited '  after  their  names,  and  to  admit  the 
audit  of  their  accounts  as  prescribed  by  the  Act.  When  oue  thinks 
of  the  objections  to  the  word  '  limited  '  which  formerly  prevailed,  so 
considerable  a  change  in  the  banking  world  in  a  single  year  becomes 
every  way  remarkable.  The  harvest  failure,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  was  also  of  singular  importance,  both  from  its 
magnitude  and  the  new  conditions  of  business  it  illustrated,  in- 
cluding the  receipt  in  Europe  of  unprecedented  quantities  of 
American  wheat  at  comparatively  moderate  prices.  Tl^at  in  a 
year  when  the  English  wheat  harvest,  upon  the  lowest  acreage  on 
record,  yielded  a  result  less  than  the  average,  variously  estimated  at 
from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  the  average  price  of  wheat  should  still 
be  far  indeed  from  famine  prices,  is  extremely  noteworthy,  while 
attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  it  by  the  coincidence  of  a 
trade  revival  with  the  depression  in  agriculture  itself.  Another 
noteworthy  circumstance  of  the  year  has  been  a  recovery  in  the 
Indian  tr'ade,  due  evidently  in  part  to  the  material  progress  of  the 
Indian  people,  which  becomes  manifest  in  a  non-famine  year,  and 
in  part,  as  we  believe,  to  the  final  destruction  in  1878  of  the  bad 
financing  which  has  been  the  bane  of  this  trade  for  years.     Partly, 
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too,  as  a  consequence  of  this  Indian  trade  revival,  there  has  been  a 
recovery  in  the  price  of  silver  in  1879,  which  occurred  very  oppor- 
tunely to  confirni  the  refusal  by  the  Government  of  Colonel  Smith's 
strange  proposal  for  meeting  the  evils  inflicted  on  India  through  the 
fall  in  silver  by  a  restriction  of  the  rupee  coinage,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  fresh  propositions  for  a  bi-metallic  conference  and  other  bi- 
metallic projects,  which  made  a  noise  when  trade  was  dull.  Among 
other  economic  events  of  interest,  there  have  also  been  the  improve- 
ment in  Egyptian  affairs  through  the  deposition  of  the  late  Khedive, 
and  the  appointment  of  English  and  French  controllers,  whereby 
the  extension  of  the  evils  of  the  defaults  on  foreign  loans  has  been 
prevented ;  the  success  of  the  Chilians  in  their  war  against  Peru, 
which  has  improved  Peruvian  as  well  as  Chilian  finance,  because 
the  guano  and  nitrate  deposits  of  Peru  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  honest  Government ;  the  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  increased  use  of  steel  as  a  substitute  for 
iron  ;  and  other  changes.  Last  of  all,  as  affecting  directly  the 
money  market,  and  with  it  the  general  economic  movement,  we 
have  to  record  as  one  of  the  leading  events  of  1879  the  occurrence  of 
a  great  drain  of  gold  to  the  United  States,  the  obvious  result  of  the 
conjunction  of  great  prosperity  there  Avith  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments ;  the  demand  for  more  currency,  due  to  prosperity, 
necessarily  taking  the  shape  of  a  demand  for  gold.  All  these  events 
combine  to  make  the  year  1879  of  singular  interest,  not  only  to  the 
business  man,  who  wishes  to  find  in  the  records  of  the  past  and  the 
present  a  guide  to  the  conditions  of  business  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  to  the  student  of  economics,  who  finds  in  the  events  of 
the  year  new  illustrations  of  old  jiroblems,  as  well  as  suggestions  of 
new  ones. 

"We  may  be  expected  to  add,  perhaps,  that  events  in  the 
political  world  have  also  had  an  important  economic  bearing ;  that 
the  finance  of  the  Zulu  and  Afghan  wars  is  a  serious  matter  ;  tliat 
the  deficits  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  alarming,  and  so 
foi'th.  But  we  perceive  no  necessity  for  mixing  up  politics  with 
business.  Without  depreciating  the  importance  of  such  financial 
questions  in  their  own  place,  we  can  easily  recognise  that  any  out- 
lay on  Zulu  or  Afghan  wars  which  has  occurred  is  immaterial  in  a 
business  view — that  business  will  ebb  and  flow  pretty  much  the 
same  whether  we  have  little  wars  or  not ;  one  of  the  worst  dangers 
of  these  wars  in  a  political  view  arising  perhaps  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  wars  '  with  limited  liability '  and  of  little 
economic  importance.  There  is  one  set  of  political  events,  however, 
which  may  become  economically  of  great  importance,  perhaps  not 
so  much  to  this  country  as  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  generally. 
We  refer  to  the  alliances  and  negociations  in  progress,  or  alleged  to 
be  in  progress,  between  Austria  and  Germany  on  the  one  side,  and 
Russia,  France,  and  Italy  on  the  other.  Good  city  authorities 
hold  that  in  all  probability  another  war  is  brewing  in  Eastern 
Europe,  which  may  become  a  general  European  war.  Such  an 
event  would  have  effects  of  first-rate  consequence  in  the  economic 
order,  and  the  share  of  1879  in  preparing  them  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 
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"  The  Trade  Eevival. 

"  Dealing'  in  tlieir  order  witli  the  events  tlms  enumerated,  we 
begin  vdth  the  '  Trade  Revival.'  As  regards  the  description  of  the 
event  we  have  very  little  to  add  to  the  brief  sketch  already  given. 
There  were  signs  of  it,  as  we  have  said,  as  long  ago  as  the  begin- 
ning of  last  summer,  the  Statisf  of  24th  May  last  having  an  article 
openly  headed  '  Trade  Revival.'  Chief  of  these  signs  was  the 
increased  pui^chasing  on  American  account ;  but  there  were  also  signs 
of  betterness  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  the  general  tone  was  a  little 
more  cheerful,  although  there  was  still  much  talk  of  discredit.  All 
this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  reaction,  which  became  marked 
in  Septembei',  having  a  sudden  and  even  startling  character ;  so  much 
so  that  the  share  of  speculators  in  it  was  denounced  with  no  little 
indignation.  But  denunciation  had  no  effect  in  stopping  the  move- 
ment. First  in  the  iron  trade,  as  the  American  demand  was  felt, 
there  was  a  great  outburst  of  speculation,  Scotch  pig  iron  jumping 
up  from  about  45s.  to  675^.  in  a  few  weeks,  and  remaining  not  far 
under  60s.,  although  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  year  that 
the  extreme  price  touched  in  the  first  bui'st  of  speculation  was 
again  reached  and  exceeded.  Then  came  a  burst  in  tin,  copper,  and 
the  metal  trades  generally,  followed  in  October  and  November  by 
great  excitement  in  Mincing  Lane,  both  in  raw  materials  and 
articles  of  general  consumption.  All  the  while  there  was  an 
equally  striking  and  rapid  advance  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
revival  of  trade  coming  at  a  time  when  hope  had  been  almost 
extinct,  and  when  no  possibility  of  improvement  had  been  discounted. 
When  the  speculators  began  to  operate,  therefore,  there  was  no 
stock,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  prices  were  accordingly  bid  up  by  'leaps 
and  bounds.'  Whatever  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
suddenness  and  magnitude  of  the  rise  of  prices — which  is  fully 
indicated,  we  may  add,  by  the  tables  in  the  appendix  to  this  history, 
showing  the  monthly  prices  of  the  leading  wholesale  commodities, 
as  well  as  the  prices  at  diiferent  dates  throughout  the  year  of  the 
leading  Stock  Exchange  securities. 

"Without  repeating  the  figures  in  detail,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  these  tables,  noting  only  one  or  two  conspicuous  changes. 
Thus,  the  prices  of  metals  per  ton  at  the  end  of  each  month  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  were  as  follows  :■ — • 


July  

August  .... 
September 
October.... 
November 
December 


Scotch 

Staffs. 

Slieets, 

Copper, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Pig  Iron. 

Bar  Iron. 

Single. 

Chili  Bars. 

Sheet. 

Straits. 

s.      d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.  d. 

£   S.  d. 

£    s.d. 

£     s.d. 

40     8 

6  12  6 

8     <;  - 

53  -  - 

14    -  - 

64     7  6 

43      li 

6  12  6 

8     -  - 

54  7  6 

14  15  - 

68  15  - 

';';     - 

6  15  - 

8     -  - 

57  7  6 

15   15  - 

73     5  - 

C.Z     6 

7     5- 

95- 

65  5  - 

17   15  - 

93     5  0 

58     7l 

7    7  6 

9,5- 

66  2  6 

17    17   6 

92     5  0 

67     3 

8     5- 

9   15  - 

66  -  ' 

19    10  - 

90  17  6 

£    s.  d. 


24  10  - 

zs  10  - 


28     -  - 
30    -  - 


"  Thus,  in  almost  cvorv  case,  after  all  the  intermediate   fluctua- 
tions of  s2)ecuUition,  the  price  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  higher  than 
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in  any  previous  month,  and  the  rise  is  generally  from  25  to  50  per 
cent.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  has  been 
another  move  upwards,  which  renders  all  the  stronger  the  evidence 
of  the  prices  alone  as  to  the  steady  demand  in  the  trade.  Specu- 
lation is  quite  incapable  of  bringing  about  so  steady  and  prolonged 
a  change.  Similar  tables  could  be  made  up  for  other  commodities, 
though  the  change  in  iron  and  metals  happens  to  be  most  striking. 
"  As  regards  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  conspicuous  i"ise  has  been 
in  English  railways,  of  Tvhich  the  following  will  give  an  idea  : — 


Caledonian 

Great  Western  

London,     Brighton,     and      South  "1 

Coast  ord j 

London  and  North  Western  Kafl-way, 

Metropolitan  

North  Eastern    


Prii:e, 

27tli  June, 

1879. 


97i 

127 

117 
. ,  -.3 
132F 


Price, 

30th  December, 

1879. 


lOof 
112i 

135i 

149 

123f 

148 


SI 
1 61 


6i 
6i 

^5i 


"  Here,  again,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  advance  has  been 
sustained,  and  far  more  than  sustained,  during  the  present  year. 
Speculation  alone,  without  any  solid  support  by  real  holders  and 
investors,  is  incapable  of  any  such  feats. 

"  There  being  no  question,  then,  of  a  reaction  in  trade  of  great 
magnitude  having  occurred,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  inquiring 
what  has  been  its  real  extent  and  causes.  Surprising  as  the  state- 
ment may  seem  after  some  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  when 
the  speculation  was  going  on,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  the 
improvement  is  very  nearly  universal  among  the  industries  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  The  agricultural  industry  is  a  conspicuous 
exception,  though  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion has  been  itself  exaggerated  ;  but  with  that  exception  there  is 
improvement  almost  everywhere.  In  proof  the  reader  can  only  be 
refeiTcd  to  the  tables  of  prices  already  cited,  and  the  trade  circulars 
quoted  in  the  appendix.  When  we  find  leading  firms  in  a  wide 
vai'iety  of  trades  and  manufactures  all  reporting  improvement,  and 
all  speaking  hopefully  of  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  are  all  writing  under  a  delusion.  Look  only  at  the  list  of 
trades  as  to  which  this  cheerful  report  of  rising  prices  and  increas- 
ing employment  for  capital  and  labour  is  made  : — 


Iron  and  coal  trades. 

Shipbuilding. 

Shipping. 

Cotton. 

Woollen, 

Linen, 


Leather, 

Colonial  produce  (tea,  sugar, 

dyestufFs,  &c.). 
Chemicals. 
Metals  generally. 


"  Admitting  the  magnitude  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and 
that  the  great  building  trades  are  also  rather  dull,  it  is  plain  that 
in  the  above  large  groups  an  immense  mass  of  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  country  is  employed.     The  iron  and  coal  trades  alone 
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come  next  in  importance  to  the  agiicultural  industry ;  and  with 
the  textile  industries  all  improving,  as  -vyell  as  the  various  metal 
manufactures  and  '  chemicals,'  what  the  statement  implies  is,  that 
the  metropolis,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  a 
large  part  of  South  Wales,  Cornwall,  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Scotland,  and  Ulster,  have  their  chief  industries  in  a  prosperous 
and  improving  condition.  In  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  country 
has  become  more  active  than  it  was,  so  that,  allowing  for  the  agri- 
cultural depression  and  the  dulness  in  the  building  trades,  the 
gains  exceed  the  losses.  As  in  such  matters  it  is  the  strongest  that 
wins,  the  fact  that  so  much  trade  is  better  makes  it  likely  that  the 
prosperous  industries  to  some  extent  are  drawing  the  unprosperous 
after  them — that  depression  in  agriculture,  for  instance,  is  less 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  because  of  the  reaction  around 
it,  and  will  probably  be  less  enduring. 

"  This  last  remark  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the 
great  movement.  Unless  an  intelligible  explanation  can  be  given 
of  it,  accounting  for  the  facts,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  any 
reason  for  anticipating  its  continuance  or  stoppage.  It  will  be  all 
a  mysteiy,  even  to  the  business  men  whose  sound  instincts  enable 
them  to  make  a  profit  of  the  events.  But  we  believe  it  is  possible 
to  give  an  explanation,  especially  as  some  reasons  for  anticipating 
a  revival  were  given  in  the  Statist  before  the  event  took  place.  It 
is  easy  to  prophesy  after  the  event  and  invent  e.i'  post  facto  expla- 
nations, but  not  so  easy  to  give  the  explanations  first.  This  is, 
however,  what  the  Statist  has  done  in  the  present  case.  In  the 
issue  for  21st  June  last  we  read  : — 

" '  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  complete  trade  revival 
which  we  are  all  expecting  will  come  in  time  to  prevent  another 
semi-crisis.  It  seems  to  be  an  even  chance,  it  may  be  admitted, 
that  the  revival  will  come  in  time.  There  are  many  favourable 
symptoms,  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  labouring  classes,  includ- 
ing the  agricultural  labourers,  notwithstanding  the  bad  times  for 
farmers  and  landowners,  is  one  of  the  most  important.' 

"  Under  the  date  of  2Sth  June,  we  read  : — 

"'  As  the  summer  passes,  the  question  of  the  harvest  prospects 
becomes  more  and  more  alarming.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  a  good 
harvest,  or  even  a  harvest  slightly  under  the  average,  would  revive 
trade,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  send  up  the  prices  of  stocks 
and  shares  and  investment  property  of  almost  every  description. 
Things  have  been  so  bad,  and  prices  have  got  so  adjusted  to  the 
badness,  that  even  something  not  so  good  as  the  average  might  have 
this  effect.  But  the  chances  seem  all  against  us,  and  we  may  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  to  another  disappointing  year. 

'"  Still  it  is  possible  that  the  general  causes  tending  to  improve 
trade  in  England  may  be  so  strong  that  even  an  untoward  harvest 
event  will  not  wholly  neutralise  them.  The  conjunction  of  low 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  with  bad  seasous  is  so  unusual  that 
it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  general  effect  on  trade  will  even- 
tually be.  At  first,  while  there  have  been  other  causes  of  general 
depression  at  woi-k,  the  conjunction  seems  wholly  unfavourable.  It 
specially  dcprcsiCjj  the  agricu.lt oi'al  interest,  and  adds  to  the  general 
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gloom.  But  cheap  food  is  the  main  question  after  all,  and  probably 
it  will  be  found,  after  a  time,  that  while  good  or  bad  harvests  at 
home  are  make-weights  in  the  general  account  of  prosperity,  or  the 
reverse,  they  are  not  all  important.  This  appeared  to  be  tlie  case 
in  years  of  activity  like  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  when  the  harvests 
were  under  the  average,  and  the  same  result  may  again  be 
witnessed.  It  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  economic  problem 
whether  trade  can  revive  without  a  good  harvest,  and  the  autumn 
of  1879  may  perhaps  be  destined  to  furnish  a  solution.' 

"  Under  the  dates  12th  and  19th  July  and  2nd  August  we  have 
remarks  to  the  same  effect,  coupled  with  the  notice  of  an  opposite 
opinion  as  then  prevalent  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Finally,  on 
9th  August,  we  read  : — 

"'The  question  of  revival,  though  connected  with,  is  not  exclu- 
sively dependent  on  what  the  harvest  at  home  may  be.  Just  in 
proportion  to  our  increasing  dependence  on  foreign  food  supplies 
will  be  our  independence  of  home  harvests  for  the  adversity  or 
prosperity  of  our  aggregate  trade.  Good  harvests  abroad,  increas- 
ing the  surplus  which  foreigners  send  us,  will  increase  pro  tanto  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  foreign  customers.  The  purchases 
foreigners  make  will  accordingly  affect  our  home  trade,  as  the 
purchases  of  our  agricultural  classes  at  home  will  affect  it.' 

"  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  the  above  will 
give  an  idea  that  trade  revival  was  anticipated  on  account  of  the 
general  cheapness  that  prevailed,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
important  foreign  customers  were  profiting  by  a  good  harvest.  In 
other  words,  all  the  conditions  of  revival  were  present,  except  a 
good  home  harvest,  and  as  that  element  was  believed  to  be  less 
important  than  it  had  been,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  a  bad 
harvest  would  not  prevent  revival.  This  conclusion  may  now  be 
considered  a  settled  one.  There  could  hardly  have  been  a  worse 
season  than  last  year's,  yet  trade  revives.  Coupled  with  the 
similar  independence  of  trade  on  good  harvests,  shown  in  former 
years,  this  last  event  has  the  effect  of  a  crucial  test.  We  must  not, 
of  course,  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  economists  and  statis- 
ticians were  wrons:  in  dwellinor  on  the  connection  between  hai'vests 
and  trade,  or  that  good  and  bad  harvests  are  now  of  no  consequence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  old  authorities,  men  like  Quetelet,  Tooke,  and 
others  were  demonstrably  right.  In  the  circumstances  of  most 
countries,  even  including  England,  a  good  or  bad  home  harvest 
used  to  be  all-important  for  trade.  The  agricultural  interest  was 
relatively  far  more  important  than  it  is  now,  while  the  price  of 
food  depended  on  the  home  harvest  because  only  a  relatively  small 
supply  was  obtained  from  abroad.  All  that  has  happened  is  that 
English  circumstances  are  changed.  England  has  become  a  country 
where  the  agricultural  papulation  is  only  about  a  tenth  of  the 
whole,  while  the  price  of  food  is  not  regulated  by  the  home 
harvest  but  by  the  foreign.  It  is  the  circumstances  which  have 
changed  and  not  the  teaching  of  economists.  And  good  harvests 
at  home  still  remain  important  on  account  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  agricultural  interests.  A  tenth  part  is  undoubtedly  a  large 
section  of  the  people,  while  probably,  in  ordinary  years,  their  net 
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wages  and  profits,  including'  rent,  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the 
national  income.  The  prosperity  or  adversity  of  such  a  class  must 
always  be  a  material  factor  in  a  question  of  general  trade  prosperity 
or  the  reverse. 

"  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  usual  causes  of  a  revival 
in  trade  which  the  occurrence  of  a  bad  harvest  at  home  has  not 
been  powerful  enough  to  neutralise  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  cheap 
food,  and  cheapness  generally,  tend  to  produce  revival,  but  in  what 
way  ?  To  this,  also,  an  answer  can  easily  be  given.  The  general 
effect  of  years  of  depression  is  to  check  production.  In  the  course 
of  time,  most  articles  come  to  be  sold  for  a  season  at  prices  which 
are  below  the  average  necessary  to  maintain  the  production.  The 
actual  falling  off  of  consumption  in  many  directions  may  really  be 
very  little,  but  a  slight  excess  of  supply  is  enough  to  produce  a 
great  fall  in  the  market.  Production  is  consequently  checked  at 
the  very  time  cheapness  enables  annuitants  and  capitalists  to  save 
more  than  in  busier  times,  and  when  the  reduced  wages  of  the 
labouring  classes  may  even  go  farther  than  the  higher  wages  of  the 
busy  seasons.  At  a  point  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine beforehand,  since  no  one  can  tell  what  the  minimum  consump- 
tion will  be  even  in  the  worst  depression,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  minimum  changes  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ;  still  at 
some  point  the  production  is  suddenly  found  to  be  below  what  current 
consumption  requires,  and  then  the  turn  in  the  opposite  direction 
comes.  The  movement  is  usually  determined  by  some  special  or 
accidental  event,  as  by  a  very  good  harvest  or  by  such  a  demand  as 
has  lately  come  to  lis  from  the  United  States ;  but,  once  started,  it 
acquires  a  momentum  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  apparent 
occasion.  The  truth  is,  the  occasion  is  not  the  cause.  The  real 
causes  lie  deep  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  depression  itself, 
with  its  low  prices  tempting  consumption  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
generally  diminished  or  stationary  production  on  the  other.  The 
production  falling  short  of  the  minimum  consumption,  the  moment 
this  fact  appears  there  must  be  a  rise  all  round,  and  an  immediate 
impetus  in  all  directions  to  new  production,  which,  of  course, 
immediately  increases  the  general  consuming  power.  The  impetus 
apparently  gains  energy  and  volume  from  the  general  desire  of 
retailers  and  other  intermediaries  to  increase  their  stocks,  which 
had  fallen  below  the  average,  while  the  mere  feeling  that  things 
are  going  to  be  better  helps  to  make  them  better. 

"  In  some  such  way  we  should  explain  the  usual  causes  of  a 
trade  revival,  and  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  present  case 
of  the  extreme  lowness  of  prices  which  had  been  brought  about, 
the  subject  indeed  of  general  lamentation  a  year  ago,  there  seems 
equally  little  doubt  of  the  general  check  to  production  we  have 
referred  to.  As  this  last  point  is  comparatively  new,  we  may  give 
a  few  illustrations.  Thus  in  the  iron  trade  we  find  that  tlie  pro- 
duction in  the  United  Kingdom,  wliich  had  been  stationary  for 
several  years,  must  have  tended  to  be  much  lower  in  the  early  part 
of  1879,  since  the  total  for  that  year,  notwithstanding  all  the 
activity  of  the  last  three  nionths  of  the  year,  is  still  below  the 
average.     The  figures  are  : — 
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Tons. 

1871    6,6i7,ooo 

'72    6,742,000 

'73   6,566,000 

'74   5>99i)000 

'75    6,365,000 

'76   6,555,000 

'77    6,608,000 

'78   6,381,000 

'79  (estimated)  6,200,000 

"  The  total  for  1870  is  only  estimated,  but  tte  estimate  is  tbat 
of  Messrs.  Fallows  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  who  are  usually  not  wide 
of  the  mark,  the  margin  for  error  being  also  very  small.  The  figures 
tell  their  own  tale.  Production,  it  is  clear,  must  have  sunk  to  a 
very  low  ebb  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  as  for  the  whole  year  it 
is  still  more  than  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  of  1872-73. 
and  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  years  like  1876-77,  which 
were  undoubtedly  years  of  depression.  With  population  steadily 
increasing  all  the  while,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  production  must  have 
fallen  under  actual  wants.  It  is  on  a  production  thus  arranged 
that  an  extra  demand  suddenly  falls. 

"  In  cotton  we  have  very  similar  figures.  The  deliveries  of  raw 
cotton  to  all  Europe,  according  to  Messrs.  Ellison's  circular, 
amounted  to  2,136,866.000  pounds  in  1878-79  ;  but  the  total  as 
long  ago  as  1870-71  was  2,161,724.000  pounds,  and  this  has  been 
exceeded  in  several  years  in  the  interval.  In  Great  Britain  alone 
the  deliveries  were  1,110,212,000  pounds  in  1878-79,  which  is 
absolutely  a  lower  figure  than  in  any  of  the  previous  eight  seasons. 
With  all  the  inflation  that  may  have  characterised  the  trade 
formerly,  these  figures  still  show  a  pause  in  production  which  is 
most  serious,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
interval. 

"  As  regards  wool,  we  have  also  similar  figures.  Messrs. 
Helmuth  Schwai'tze  and  Co.  give  the  following  in  one  of  their 
tables : — 

Total  Wool  left 
for  Home  Consumption. 

Average  of  1870-74    339,000x00  lbs. 

„  '75 351,000,000   „ 

„  '76 369,000,000    „ 

»  '77 373,000,000    „ 

„  '78 352,000,000    „ 

,,  '79 319,000,000   „ 

"  These  figures  seem  even  more  striking  to  us  than  those  of 
iron  and  cotton.  The  pause  in  production  mast  have  been  serious 
at  the  last. 

"  Shipping,  the  produce  trades,  hides,  and  other  trades  supply 
other  illustrations.  It  would  be  needless  to  multiply  instances, 
while  we  do  not  say  the  experience  is  uniform ;  there  being  cases, 
like  tea,  where  an  iuci'easing  supply,  until  the  very  last  year,  seems 
hardly  to  have  overtaken  consumption,  and  a  very  slight  reduction 
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in  tlie  snpply  lias  led  to  a  great  rise  in  price.  Still  it  is  remarkable 
to  notice  in  so  many  of  the  trade  circulars  the  references  to  a 
diminished  production  of  the  raw  material  as  having  come  to  a 
climax  in  1879.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable.  The  long  period 
of  low  prices  seems  at  last  to  have  been  as  effectual  in  checking 
production  on  the  one  side,  as  in  sustaining  and  stimulating  demand 
on  the  other.  Now  the  situation  becomes  more  normal.  The 
demand  becomes  the  more  active  as  it  cannot  be  readily  supplied, 
and  the  power  of  consumption  increases  witb  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction itself. 

'•  Such  is  the  rationale  of  the  trade  revival  as  it  appears  to  our 
mind  ;  and  from  which  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  bad  harvest 
of  last  season  ought  not  to  have  prevented  it,  as  it  has  not,  in  fact, 
prevented  it.  Why  should  it  have  had  any  such  effect  ?  It 
weakens,  no  doubt,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
but  most  other  classes  of  the  community  have  been  enriched,  and 
the  extra  demand  is  principally,  after  all,  for  the  requirements  of 
a  minimum  consumption.  To  some  extent,  also,  the  feeling  of 
improvement  is  unconnected  with  any  great  improvement  in  reality  ; 
it  is  small  changes  in  production  and  consumption,  which  produce 
all  these  effects  ;  people  are  thankful  for  small  mercies.  In  the 
foreign  export  trade,  for  instance,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent., 
which  seems  very  probable  in  1880,  and  which  will  delight  all 
exporters,  will  still  only  raise  the  total  value  to  the  level  of  1876, 
which  shows  a  great  decline  as  compared  with  1873.  But  because 
the  figures  increase,  everybody  rejoices,  although  the  country  may 
be  no  better  off,  or  not  much  better  off,  than  in  1876.  As  econo- 
mists view  it,  there  was  little  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  latter 
year,  but  the  point  of  view  of  business  men  and  of  economists  is 
not  precisely  the  same. 

"  The  Harvest  Failure  a7icl  Other  Events. 

"  There  remain  to  be  noticed  the  other  important  economic 
events  of  the  year  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  Some  of 
them,  however,  we  propose  to  pass  over  without  farther  notice,  as 
not  relatively  important  to  the  immediate  development  of  business, 
always  the  main  topic  in  snch  a  review  as  this,  however  important 
they  may  be  in  themselves.  The  change  of  unlimited  banks  into 
limited  is  an  event  of  this  sort.  Eventually  the  transformation 
may  have  far-reaching  consequences,  changing  the  cun-ents  of 
investment,  through  banking  shares  becoming  more  attractive  than 
they  were,  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  banking  and  joint  stock 
enterprise  ;  but  as  regards  the  next  few  years,  there  will  not  be 
much  difference.  The  development  of  business  will  be  much  what 
it  would  have  been  in  any  case.  For  a  similar  reason  we  pass  over, 
also,  the  changes  in  Egypt  and  Sonth  America.  It  is  an  important 
matter  within  a  certain  sphere  that  something  has  been  done  which 
will  improve  the  finances  of  Egypt  and  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  and  the  moral  effect,  by  giving  confidence  to  investors, 
may  even  be  greater  than  the  material  effect ;  but  relatively  to  the 
main  infiuences  which  affect  the  movements  of  English  trade,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  continued  disorganisation  in  Egypt  and  Peru 
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would  hare  mattered  Trmcli.  The  a^reat  current  would  have  swept 
on  its  course,  and  these  eddies  would  have  been  hardly  noticeable, 
just  as  their  contributions  to  the  main  current  will  now  be  relatively 
inconsiderable.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  class  such  an  event 
as  the  harvest  failure,  as  altogether  secondary  in  its  influence,  and 
it  appears  to  demand  a  few  more  words  of  notice. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  regards  the  corn  crops  that  last 
season  was  one  of  the  worst  on  record.  After  the  harvest  each 
succeeding  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop,  appeared  to  be 
worse  than  its  predecessor,  and  these  low  estimates  have  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  quantities  brought 
to  market.  The  reduction  of  yield  must  have  been  at  least  30  per 
cent,  below  the  average,  as  estimated  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the 
Times,  quoted  in  the  tSfafist  of  8th  November  last,  and  even  the 
estimate  of  50  per  cent,  below  the  average  hardly  seems  too  high. 
The  barley  harvest  has  also  been  most  deficient,  the  result  being 
peculiarly  disastrous  to  the  excise  revenue.  In  minor  crops,  such 
as  hops,  there  has  been  quite  as  serious  failure.  The  season  has 
also  been  far  from  favourable  to  green  crops  and  live  stock,  the  last 
agricultural  returns  showing  only  a  slight  increase  in  cattle,  and  a 
decrease  in  sheep  and  pigs,  while  the  prices  of  meat  have  been  most 
unfavourable  to  producers  as  compared  with  recent  years.  Coming 
after  previous  bad  seasons,  such  an  account  is  disastrous,  and  there 
is  little  cause  for  wonder  at  agricultural  complaints  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  depression  of 
agriculture.  A  little  consideration  would  seem  to  show,  however, 
that  there  are  not  a  few  qualifications  to  the  opinion  that  agriculture 
is  altogether  ruined,  and  to  the  farther  opinion  as  to  this  depression 
making  a  recovery  in  the  home  trade  impossible.  The  figures  of 
the  live  stock  are  still  very  large,  and  at  least  show  little  decline 
compared  with  what  they  were  several  years  ago,  although  good 
agricultural  authorities  hold  that  the  tendency  of  the  conversion 
of  arable  into  pasture  land,  is  to  reduce  the  stock,  while  making 
the  business  more  profitable  to  those  engaged.  At  the  same  time 
though  the  price  of  meat  has  fallen  as  compared  with  a  few  years 
back,  there  has  been  since  last  summer  a  great  recovery  in  the 
prices  of  butter  and  cheese,  so  that  all  the  events  of  the  agricultural 
year  have  not  been  unfavourable  to  the  agricultural  interest.  We 
may  feel  quite  certain  that  while  we  hear  complaints  on  all  sides, 
farmers  and  landlords  throughout  the  country  are  not  suffering 
equally,  and  that  the  results  of  the  year  have  been  more  tolerable 
to  many  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Taking  this  into  account,  and 
dealing  with  the  effects  of  the  harvest  on  industry  generally,  we 
see  at  once  why  the  bad  result  of  the  harvest  should  not  affect  the 
general  trade  revival.  The  agricultural  industry,  after  all,  is  only 
about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  ;  and  although 
the  net  income  from  it,  received  as  rent,  wages,  and  profits,  may 
usually  be  more  than  a  tenth,  we  doubt  if  it  very  much  exceeds 
that  proportion.  But  say  it  is  a  sixth  part,  we  should  still  only 
have  a  net  income  from  agriculture  of  about  200  million  pounds  a 
year  (taking  the  whole  income  of  the  country  as  nearly  1,200 
million  pounds).     This  200  million  pounds  again  may  be  assumed 
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to  be  equally  divided  between  labourers,  farmers,  and  landlords ; 
but  the  labourers  %ve  know  have  hardly  suffered  ;  and  assuming 
that  the  farmers  all  round  have  only  made  half  their  profits,  and 
that  landlords  have  had  to  give  up  20  per  cent,  of  their  rents,  we 
should  arrive  at  a  net  reduction  of  about  50  million  pounds  in  the 
usual  return  to  agricultural  industry.  We  should  doubt  if  the  net 
reduction  is  as  great  as  this,  while  those  concerned  have  gained  like 
the  rest  of  the  community  in  the  general  cheapness ;  but  even  a 
reduction  of  50  million  pounds  is  not  a  large  amount  if  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  prosperous  as  it  is  beginning  to  be.  It  is  not  5  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  income  of  the  country.  This  is  why  the 
bad  harvest  has  so  little  general  effect.  The  agricultural  industry, 
though  large,  is  far  from  all-important.  The  other  influences  are 
stronger,  and  the  country,  as  a  whole,  gains  more  by  cheap  food 
than  it  loses  by  a  bad  harvest. 

"  The  Rise  in  Silver. 

"  Another  of  the  secondary  events  to  which  we  must  give  a  few 
additional  words  of  notice  is  the  rise  in  silver.  The  advance  has 
been  from  about  ^gd.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  between  ^zd. 
and  53^/.,  the  main  cause  undoubtedly  being  the  improvement  of 
the  Indian  trade,  although  the  tempoi'ary  suspension  of  the  sales 
of  German  silver,  the  diminution  of  American  pi'oduction,  and 
other  causes  have  contributed.  There  seems  little  doubt  also  that 
a  farther  improvement  will  take  place,  the  Indian  trade  keeping 
good,  and  private  capital  again  seeking  an  outlet  in  India.  We  are 
a  long  way  from  the  alarms  which  were  very  prevalent  a  year  ago, 
and  which  made  it  very  difficult  to  preach  patience.  The  event  is 
a  raost  important  one  economically.  A  rising  exchange  helps  to 
make  Indian  trade  better,  and  the  fact  of  recovery  proves  once 
more  that  the  despairing  and  pessimist  view  as  to  the  future  price 
of  silver  is  not  at  any  rate  to  be  realised  at  once — that  there  will  be 
many  ups-and-downs  in  the  process,  and  ample  time  for  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  be  made  by  the  countries  whose  currencies  are 
affected.  The  rejection  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  of  Colonel 
Smith's  proposal  to  restrict  the  rupee  coinage,  as  well  as  the  failure 
of  the  officious  proposals  of  the  German  and  American  Govern- 
ments for  a  new  bi -metallic  conference,  were  happily  confirmed,  or 
rendered  more  easy,  by  the  course  of  the  silver  market.  The  world 
has  thus  been  spared  the  loss  and  misery  of  great  currency  changes, 
which  could  have  had  no  other  than  a  disturbing  effect  on  trade 
and  commerce  generally. 

"  In  connection  with  this  silver  question  we  think  it  deserving 
of  note  here  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  been 
induced  by  the  course  of  the  discussion  to  repi-int  Lord  Liverpool's 
famous  book  on  '  The  Coins  of  the  Realm.'  The  publication,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  settle  the  bi- metallic  controversy  for  many  a 
day  to  come. 

"  Another  special  event  to  notice  is 

"  Tlie  Drain  of  Gold  fo  America. 
"  This  has  been  very  fully  described  in  the  Statist,  from  time  to 
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time,  and  its  bearings  discnssed.  The  broad  fact  is,  that  between 
1st  August  and  the  end  of  the  year,  about  i6  millions  of  gold  were 
shipped  from  England  and  France  to  the  United  States ;  and  that 
this  was  mainly  due  to  the  increasing  currency  requirements  of  the 
United  States  consequent  on  their  good  trade.  The  like  require- 
ments in  former  years  had  no  such  effect,  because  the  American 
currency,  until  1st  January,  1879,  was  inconvertible  paper.  But 
since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  the  latter  date,  the 
currency  has  become  gold  or  based  upon  gold,  and  hence  when 
trade  expands  and  wages  rise  there,  America,  though  a  gold- 
produciug  country,  is  also  able  to  take  gold  from  her  neighbours. 
The  amount  abstracted  is  a  large  one,  and  would  probably  not  have 
been  parted  with  so  easily  but  for  the  great  ease  of  money  on  this 
side  ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  ordinary  years  America 
will  absorb  gold  largely,  especially  as  it  appears  that  the  paper 
currency  is  wholly  inelastic,  the  greenbacks  being  strictly  limited  in 
quantity,  and  the  conditions  of  the  note  circulation  being  such  as  to 
make  the  business  unprofitable  to  the  national  banks.  These  points 
have  been  very  fully  explained  in  the  Statist,  the  most  recent 
article  having  appeared  in  the  issue  of  3rd  January,  to  which 
reference  may  here  be  made. 

"  Scientific  Improvements. 

"Another  point  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn  is  the  great 
economy  eifected  in  production  during  the  years  of  depression. 
One  of  the  beneficial  results  of  such  a  period  is  the  stimulus  it 
gives  to  invention  and  labour-saving  appliances,  and  such  a  stimulus 
has  been  given  of  late  years.  Great  improvements,  in  particular, 
have  been  made  in  the  processes  for  making  steel,  and  in  the  use  of 
steel  as  a  substitute  for  iron,  a  source  of  large  economies,  for 
instance,  in  the  permanent  way  expenses  of  railways.  Great 
improvements  have  also  been  made  in  blast  furnaces,  the  capacity 
of  a  single  furnace  being  increased  and  the  cost  of  production 
diminished.  There  is  a  similar  economy  in  shipping,  the  tendency 
to  increase  being  in  large  steamers,  which  cost  little  more  in  fuel 
and  wages  than  smaller  vessels,  although  their  capacity  is  much 
greater.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  go  minutely  into  such  ques- 
tions here.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remember  that  the  machine 
of  production  at  the  present  moment  is  far  more  efficient  than  it  was 
several  years  ago.  The  same  labour  will  produce  greater  results, 
and  a  great  increase  of  production,  or  saving  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
will  be  possible. 

"  The  Prospect  of  1880. 

"  We  conae,  then,  to  the  prospect  for  the  current  year,  on  which, 
however,  we  need  say  little.  A  review  like  what  has  been  written, 
in  conjunction,  at  least,  with  the  numerous  trade  circulars  quoted, 
tells  its  own  tale.  If  we  have  brought  out  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
past  year's  events  and  of  the  present  situation,  the  inferences 
should  follow  of  themselves.  All  the  facts  and  deductions  point  to 
a  continuance  of  the  improvement  which  has  begun.  The  facts — 
that  so  many  trades  are  better,  that  a  stimulus  is  given  to  pro- 
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duction  in  all  directions,  that  the  harvest  failure  is  really  not  of  a 
kind  to  affect  prejudicially  the  general  movement,  as  it  has  not,  in 
fact,  prevented  a  start  upwards,  and  that  specially  the  improvement 
in  India  and  America  continues  to  affect  us  most  favourably — all 
point  to  the  one  conclusion  that  the  revival  of  trade  is  strong  and 
genuine,  and  must  be  upheld  by  the  causes  which  have  set  it  in 
motion  :  for  how  long  a  period  it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand, 
but  probably  for  no  inconsiderable  time.  The  orders  booked  in 
almost  eveiy  trade,  it  is  believed,  will  carry  us  a  great  way  through 
the  present  year.  We  may  also  believe,  according  to  past  experience, 
that  such  a  movement  once  started  will  go  on  augmenting,  will 
extend  from  one  trade  to  another,  and  will  be  strengthened  by 
incessant  action  and  reaction.  No  one  in  such  a  matter  should  be 
over  confident,  knowing  what  a  part  is  played  by  the  unforeseen  in 
human  affairs ;  but  the  present  is  a  time  for  hope,  and  a  cheerful 
feeling  is  no  unimportant  factor  in  producing  the  good  trade  that 
is  hoped  for.  The  revival  has  given  confidence,  and  enriched  the 
leading  capitalists  and  speculators — the  people  who  direct  pro- 
duction.    Such  a  stimulus  once  given  will  last  a  long  time. 

"  It  is  objected  that  the  rise  of  prices  is  an  adverse  influence  to 
prosperity ;  that  the  working  classes  have  their  purchasing  power 
diminished  by  the  rise  in  tea,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  general 
consumption.  But  to  this  the  answer  is,  that  a  rise  of  prices  is  the 
essential  part  of  a  trade  revival,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  does  not 
prevent  the  continuance  of  improvement.  The  fuller  employment 
appears  to  compensate,  and  more  than  compensate,  the  consumer 
for  the  rise  in  prices  by  which  production  is  stimulated.  After- 
wards, wlien  prices  rise  still  higher,  the  effect  is  different,  consump- 
tion being  checked,  and  production  being  rendered  unprofitable, 
but  we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  such  a  period.  Prices  have  risen, 
but  not  as  yet  to  a  very  high  level. 

"Apprehensions  are  also  expressed  respecting  the  state  of  the 
money  market,  and  the  political  complications  in  the  east  of 
Europe.  But  while  fully  believing  that  money  is  likely  to  be 
clearer,  especially  if  trade  goes  on  improving,  we  do  not  think  the 
improvement  in  trade  will  itself  be  arrested.  Experience  has  often 
shown  that  moderately  high  rates  for  money  and  good  trade  are 
quite  compatible.  We  should  doubt  also  whether  the  actual  out- 
break of  war  in  the  east  of  Europe,  though  it  might  check  some 
speculation,  would  have  very  much  influence  in  the  commercial 
world.  Even  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  our  trade 
kept  steadily  improving,  the  chief  economic  effect  of  that  war  in  its 
early  stage  being  a  brief  disturbance  of  the  money  market.  We 
see  no  reason  why  new  continental  wars,  if  their  duration  is 
equally  brief,  should  have  any  greater  effect.  Of  course,  if  they  are 
protracted,  the  result  would  be  different.  Two  or  three  years  hence 
they  might  be  found  to  assist  in  the  descent  from  a  period  of 
prosperity  and  inflation  to  one  of  adversity  and  conti'action.  But 
for  the  present  year  there  would  be  little  perceptible  evil,  as  regards 
our  economic  development,  even  iu  the  outbreak  of  a  great  conti- 
nental war.  We  come  back  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  trade 
prospect  of  the  year  is  a  cheerful  one,  and  that  there  is  little  to 
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obscure  the  prospect — that  the  hopes  generally  indulg-ed  in  have  a 
very  solid  foandation.  Barring  accidents,  the  year  1880  should  be 
quite  as  prosperous  as  1870,  when  trade  started  into  life  after 
another  great  depression." 

The  Financial  and  Commercial  History,  1879,  with  Appendix — 
to  which  the  foregoing  introduction  belongs — is  arranged  under 
the  following  heads,  viz. : — 

Trade  in  1S79— Foreign  Trade  in  lS79—The  Harvest  of  1879. 
Appendix. 

Extracts  from  Trade  Circulars. 

A. — Iron,  Coal,  Chemicals,  &c. — 

Iro7i — Goal — Engineering — Chemicals. 

B. — Raw  Materials — 

Cotton—  Wool— Flax— SiUc. 

C. — Pboduce — 

Mincing  Lane  Markets — Coffee — Sugar — Tea — Canned  Goods 
and  Preserved  Provision  Trade — Wine  and  Spirits — Oil  and 
Seed  Trade — Talloiv — Wood  and  Timher — Hides,  Tanning 
Materials,  ^'c. — Drugs,  !^x. 

D. — Miscellaneous — 

Gold  and  Silver — The  German  Bourses — Freights — Failures. 

Index  to  Tables. 

Bank  Returns — 

Bank  of  England — Bank  of  France — Bank  of  Germany — Bank 
of  Austria — Bank  of  the  Netherlands — Associated  New  York 
Banks — Savings  Banks. 

Clearing  House  Returns — 

London  Bankers'  Clearing  Returns — Settlings  on  the  4th  of  the 
Month. 

Stor^k  Exchange  Settling  Days — Foreign  Market  Rates  of  Discount 
—Exchanges  and  Bullion — Public  Revenues — Stock  Exchange 
Securities — Traffic  Returns — Pauperism — Prices  of  Wholesale 
Commodities — Allotments  of  Indian  Council  Bills  in  1879 — 
Supply,  Stock,  and  Prices  of  Wholesale  Commodities — Statistics 
of  Failures. 


II. — The  Fires  of  London  during  the  Year  3879,  and  the  Metropolitan 

Fire  Brigade. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  Captain  Shaw's 
Annual  Report  for  1879,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in 
continuation  of  similar  notices  for  previous  years  : — 

"  The  number  of  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received  during 
the  year  has  been  i  ,949.    Of  these  1 1 6  were  false  alarms,  1 1 5  proved 
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to  be  only  chimney  alarms,  and  1,718  were  calls  for  fii'es,  of  wliich 
159  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  1,559  in  slight  damage. 

"  These  figures  refer  only  to  the  regular  calls  for  fires,  or  sup- 
posed fires,  involving  the  turning  out  of  firemen,  fire  engines,  fire 
escapes,  horses,  and  coachmen;  they  do  not  include  trifling  damages 
by  fires  which  were  not  sufiiciently  important  to  require  the 
attendance  of  firemen  ;  neither  do  they  include  the  ordinary  calls 
for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately  accounted  for  further  on. 

"The  fires  of  1879,  compared  with  those  of  1878,  show  an 
increase  of  59 ;  and  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years,  there  is  an  increase  of  85. 

"The  proportion  of  serious  to  slight  losses — 159  to  1,559 — is 
most  favourable,  and  notwithstanding  several  exceptional  periods, 
as,  for  instance,  the  year  1872,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
the  value  of  property  destroyed  by  fire  in  London  has  been  less  in 
1879,  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  formation  of  the  brigade. 

"  The  following  table  gives  it  both  in  actual  numbers  and  per- 
centasres  : — 


Year. 

Numbur  of  Fires. 

Percentage. 

Serious. 

Slight. 

Total. 

Serious. 

Sligl.t. 

Total. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

3^6 
245 
=35 
199 

Z76 

207 

liO 

166 
154 
163 
166 

159 

170 

159 

1,012 
1,152 
1,433 
1,373 
1,670 
1,635 
1,374 
1,382 
1,419 
1,366 
1,466 
1,374 
1,489 
1,559 

1,338 
i>397 
1,668 
1,572 
1,946 
1,842 

i>494 

1,548 

^573 
1,529 
1,632 

1,61:9 
1,718 

18 
'4 
13 
14 
II 

8 
1 1 
10 
1 1 
1 1 
10 
10 

9 

75 

82 
86 
87 
86 
89 
92 
89 
90 
89 
89 
90 
90 
91 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

"  The  number  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  in  which  life  has  been 
seriously  endangered  during  the  year  1879  has  been  96  ;  and  the 
number  of  these  in  which  life  has  been  lost  has  been  27. 

"  The  number  of  persons  seriously  endangered  by  fire  has  been 
164,  of  whom  132  were  saved,  and  32  lost  their  lives.  Of  the  32 
lost,  15  were  taken  out  alive,  but  died  afterwards  in  hospitals  or 
elsewhere,  and  17  were  suff'ocated  or  bui-ned  to  death. 

"  The  number  of  calls  for  chimneys  has  been  4,169.  Of  these 
1.375  proved  to  be  false  alarms,  and  2,794  were  for  chimneys  on 
fire.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  attendance  of  engines,  but  only 
of  firemen  with  handpumps. 

"  The  number  of  journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  of  the  52  land 
stations  has  been  22,184,  ^"d  the  total  distance  run  has  been  50,491 
miles. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  extinguishing  fii'es  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  year  has  been  16,122,128  gallons — in  round 
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numbers  a  little  more  than  i6  million  gallons,  or  about  72,000  tons. 
Of  tbis  quantity,  about  32,000  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  two-tiftbs 
of  the  whole,  were  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  street  pipes. 

"  During  the  year  there  have  been  9  cases  of  sbort  supply  of 
water,  33  of  late  attendance  of  turncocks,  and  18  of  no  attendance, 
making  altogetber  60  cases  in  wliicb  the  water  arrangements  were 
Tinsatisfactory. 

"  The  strength  of  the  brigade  at  present  is  as  follows  : — 

52  land  fire  engine  station 
1    movable  land  station. 
113  fire  escape  station?. 
4  floating  „ 

3  large  land  steam  fire  engines. 
34  small  ,, 

12  seven-inch  manual  fire  engines. 
64  six-inch  „ 

37  under  six-inch  „ 

130  fire  escapes  and  long  scaling  ladders. 
3  floating  steam  fire  engines. 
I   steam  tug. 
17  hose  carts. 
15  van?. 

3  barges. 
57  telegraph  lines. 
106  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

452  firemen,  including  chief  officer,  superintendents,  and  all 
ranks. 

"  The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the  several  watches  kept 
up  tbroughout  the  metropolis  is  at  present  104  by  day  and  188  by 
night,  making  a  total  of  292  in  every  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
remaining  men  are  available  for  general  work  at  fires. 

"  Our  list  of  wounds  and  other  injuries  for  1879  is,  unfortunately, 
very  large,  but  this  will  always  be  the  case  as  long  as  tbe  men  work 
with  zeal  and  energy. 

"  There  have  been  during  the  year  297  cases  of  ordinary  illness, 
and  69  injuries,  making  a  total  of  366  cases,  of  which  many  were 
very  serious." 

From  the  tables  appended  to  tbe  report  the  following  particulars 
are  obtained  : — 

(a)  The  fires  classified  according  to  occupations,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  ;  to  which  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  previous 
years : — 
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Kumber. 

Occupations. 

Numljer 

of  I'ires. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1 

PriTate  houses    

399 

58 
3- 
30 

30 
29 

~7 
25 
25 
24 
24 
23 
23 
20 
18 
17 
17 
15 
'5 
14 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 

1 1 

11 
II 
1 1 
1 1 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

358 
203 
60 
25 
27 
29 
28 
22 
15 
30 
21 
14 
19 
36 
28 
15 

7 

9 
11 

7 
14 
10 

4 
11 

5 
15 

9 
11 

7 

9 
14 

7 
17 
13 
10 
15 

4 

4 
10 

321 

195 

56 

21 

30 
25 
25 
15 
13 
23 
17 
23 
21 

23 
29 
1 1 

6 
16 
20 

6 
10 
10 

7 
6 

9 

7 
4 
5 

5 

13 
5 

i6 
8 
5 

14 
6 

14 

327 

2 

193 

3 

Victuallers  

58 

4 

Coffee  bouses  

17 

5 

Cabinet  makers  

30 

6 

Drapers    

22 

7 

Oil  and  colournien 

31 

8 

Tobacconists    .    ... 

8 

9 

Greengrocers  and  fruiterers  

17 

10 

Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters  

30 

11 

Tioot  .nnd  slioe  ma  Vers 

22 

12 

Builders  

21 

13 

Stables 

25 

14 

20 

15 

Grocers    

25 

16 

Booksellers,  binders  and  stationers  

22 

17 
18 

Carpenters,  &e.  (not  cabinet  makers)  

Offices  

15 

8 

19 

Bakers 

15 

20 

Railways 

17 

21 

Butchers 

9 

22 

14 

23 

Marine  store  dealers 

3 

24 

Upholsterers   

6 

25 

Coal  and  coke  merchants  

9 

26 

Confectioners 

12 

27 

Enfineers  and  machinists 

13 

28 

Furniture  makers  and  dealers  

12 

29 1 
30 

Chemists  (including  all  chemical  labo-  "1 

ratories)   J 

Farming  stock    

6 
41 

31 

Hotels  and  club  houses 

10 

32 
33 

Looking  glass  and  picture  frame  makers.... 

7 
13 

34 

Beershop  keepers    

11 

35 

6 

36 

Refi'eshment  rooms    

11 

37 

Saw  mills     

3 

38 

Schools    

14 

39 

10 

Remainder,  varying  from  9  to  i  

i>239 
479 

— 

— 

— 

',718 

— 

— 

— 

(h)  A  list  of  the  fires  classified  under  the  causes  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of 
occurrence : — 
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P„„sp,  Number 

^'>-^^^^-  of  Flies. 

1.  Tliikuown    402 

2.  Lamj^s  (not  gas)  and  lights  (tlirown  down)  256 

3.  Defective,  or  improperly  set — flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boUers,  stoves,  &c.  183 

4.  Sparks  from  fires,  &c 172 

5.  Gras  (in  various  ways)    146 

6.  Candles    108 

7.  Overheating  of — flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  stoves,  &c 90 

8.  Children  playing  with  fire,  matches,  &c 64 

9.  Hot  ashes    48 

10.  Airing  and  drying  stoves  40 

11.  Foul  flues    39 

12.  Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  &c 30 

13.  Smoking  tobacco    24 

14.  Spirits,  or  vapour  of  spirits,  in  contact  with  flame 24 

15.  Spontaneous  ignition 20 

16.  Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise    14 

17.  Lucifer  matches 14 

18.  Doubtful     1 1 

19.  Burning  rubbish    5 

20.  Incendiarism  5 

Miscellaneous,  varying  from  3  to  i 23 

Total  1,718 


(c)  The  usual  summaries  attached  to  the  report  for  1879 
further  show :  that  of  the  months,  the  greatest  number  of  fires 
occurred  in  December  (211),  and  the  smallest  number  in  July 
(113)  ;  that  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the  largest  number  of  fires 
(268)  occurred  on  Saturday,  and  the  smallest  number  (212)  on 
Monday ;  and  that  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  greatest  number  of 
fires  occurred  between  the  7th  and  12th  hours  p.m.,  and  those  most 
exempt  from  such  disaster  were  the  5th  to  the  11th  hours  a.m. 

With  reference  to  the  daily  summary,  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  totals  of  the  fires  for  each  day  of  the  week  for  the  last 
ten  years,  shows  on  the  average  that  the  largest  number  of  fires 
occur  on  Saturday,  and  the  smallest  number  on  Monday.  The 
annual  average  number  of  fires  for  the  last  ten  years  is  1,647. 
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Years. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Total. 

1870.... 

290 

252 

258 

266 

300 

258 

322 

1,946 

'71... 

286 

202 

247 

302 

271 

258 

276 

1,842 

'72.... 

199 

206 

213 

207 

220 

220 

229 

1,494 

'73.... 

zoz 

209 

237 

199 

2^0 

243 

228 

1,548 

'7-4.... 

22; 

228 

228 

195 

240 

231 

229 

1,573 

'75.... 

200 

203 

231 

227 

236 

209 

223 

1,529 

'76... 

260 

218 

226 

235 

242 

221 

230 

1,632 

'77.... 

192 

218 

212 

224 

243 

216 

228 

1,533 

'78.... 

260 

191 

271 

234 

214 

236 

2?^ 

1.659 

'79.... 

235 

212 

231 

257 

264 

251 

268 

1,718 

Total... 

2.346 

2.189 

2-354 

2,346 

2,460 

2,343 

2,486 

16,474 

The  condition  of  the  brigade  is  reported  to  be  in  all  respects 
satisfactory,  and  Captain  Shaw  in  his  report  recommends  two  fire- 
men for  special  merit  in  saving  life  from  fire,  who  collectively  saved 
six  lives  during  the  year. 


III. — English  Literature  in  1879. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Publishers' 
Circular  of  31st  December,  1879,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of 
similar  extracts  for  previous  years  : — 

"  Comparing  the  yield  with  that  of  1878,  we  find  that  the  total 
of  books  issued  during  the  year  is  5,834  against  5,314  in  1878. 
Of  these  4,294  are  new  books,  3,730  beiug  the  number  of  new  books 
chronicled  for  1878  ;  of  new  editions  there  are  1.54O  as  against 
1,584  new  editions  in  1878.  The  various  classes  show  compara- 
tively as  follows,  new  books  and  new  editions  together: — Divinity 
is  40  per  cent,  in  advance  of  last  year  in  point  of  numbers ; 
education  has  the  same  increase ;  fiction  and  juvenile  works  are 
about  on  a  par  with  those  of  1878  ;  law,  juri.sprudence,  &c.,  have 
afforded  about  20  per  cent,  more  books  in  1879  than  in  1878 ; 
political  and  practical  matters,  art  and  illustrated  books,  about 
half  as  many  again  as  the  preceding  year  ;  geographical  research, 
travels,  history,  &c.,  show  a  large  increase ;  as  against  practical 
treatises,  poetry,  and  tlie  drama  are  not  so  well  represented,  being 
fewer  by  some  sixty  or  seventy  books  ;  of  the  rest  we  may  say, 
that  about  the  average  increase  is  kept  iip. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  relative  activity  of  the  year 
just  ended,  is  greater  than  the  gross  numbers  lead  one  to  think. 
The  j^roportion  of  new  books  as  compared  with  new  editions  is  in 
1879  much  greater  than  in  1878.  In  1879  the  new  books  are 
not  far  from  three  times  the  number  of  the  new  editions ;  in  1878 
the  new  books  wore  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  as  the 
new  editions. 


18S0.]  English  Literature  in  1879. 

Aruilytical  Table  of  Booh  Published  in  1879. 
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Subjects. 


Feb.  I  Mar.  April.  May.  June 


July.   Aug.   Sept. 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Theology,  sermons,  "1 
biblical,  &c J 

Educational,  classi-"] 
cal,  and  philo-  > 
logical    J 

Tuvenile  woris  and  \ 
tales J 

JTovels,  tales,  and  "I 
other  fiction J 

Ijaw,  jurisprudence,  \ 
&c / 

Political  and  social] 
economy,  trade  > 
and  commerce  ....  J 


Vrts,    science,    and 
illustrated  works 


*73 
t35 

*94 
t32 

*13 
t  3. 

*51 

t28. 

*15 

t  7 

*  4 
t  3 


*34 
4 


:id\  *: 

^s  rt 

travels,"!    ^,q 
and   geographical  V  \  . ,  „ 


V'^ojages 
and  g 
research 


ffistory,  biography,  "1    *32 
t  6 


&c 


i'oetry      and 
drama    


the"! 


fear     books      and  1 
serials  in  volumes  J 

iledicine,    surgery,  1 
&c.... J 

Belles  lettres,  essays,  1 
monographs,  &c.  J 

Aliscellaneous,  in-  "| 
eluding  pamphlets,  i- 
not  sermons I 


*16 
t  4 

*57 


*  9 
t  3 

*15 
t  3 

*63 

tio 


643 


36     51 
27     27 


59 
27 

1 
4 

36 
17 

11 
6 

5 

1 

17 
2 

13 
3 

21 
6 

9 
5 

16 


384 


51 

20 

37 
11 

8 

4 

40 
33 

7 
4 

8 
1 

30 
8 

25 
10 

17 
3 

17 
5 

20 


15      11 
6       9 


11 


430 


416 


624 


446 


400- 


103 
45 

64 
20 

25 
5 

72 
41 

11 
5 

12 
3 

31 
14 

27 
3 

35 
11 

12 
5 

30 


9       3 
3     — 


23      14 
5        5 


340  I  206 


697 


76 

26 

43 
10 

20 
10 

86 
37 

2 

2 

11 
2 

24 
11 

26 
6 

37 
5 

21 
6- 

58 


653 


595 


*  Xew  books. 


t  New  editions. 


The  analytical  table  is  divided  iuto  fourteen  classes  ;  also  new- 
books  and  new  editions  : — 


I  2 
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Divisions. 


Theology,  sermons,  biblical,  &c 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological.... 

Juvenile  works  and  tales 

Novels,  tales,  and  other  fiction  

Law,  jui-isprudence,  &c 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  1 

commerce  J 

Arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  works 

Voyages,  travels,  geographical  research  .. 

History,  biography,  &c 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Year  books  and  serials  in  volumes    

jMedicine,  surgei-y,  &c 

Belles  lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c. ... 
Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlets,  1 

not  sermons  J 


1878. 


5,314 


1879. 


^"ew 

New 

New 

New 

Books. 

EJitious. 

Books. 

Editions. 

531 

208 

775 

311 

424 

i6i 

613 

215 

319 

1-9 

153 

61 

447 

43- 

607 

406 

93 

36 

102 

55 

133 

48 

99 

22 

119 

28 

268 

8.' 

147 

68 

228 

70 

312 

118 

319 

84 

200 

i';6 

150 

41 

225 

15 

286 

176 

57 

136 

53 

409 

122 

136 

43 

195 

5 

422 

94 

3,730 

i>58+ 

4,294 

1,540 

^. 

-  1 

». 

; 

5,834 


IV. — German  Literature  of  1878  a^id  1879. 


The  following  is  taken  from  tlie  FuhJisliers'  Circular  of  2nd 
February,  1880  :— 

"  Systematic  view  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  German 
bookselling  trade  in  1878  and  1879.  extracted  from  the  Borsenhlatt:  — 


6. 

la. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Collections  or  sets  of  works — literary  history,  1 
bibliography J 

Divinity 

Law,  politics,  statistics,  trade 

Therapeutics,  veterinary 

Natural  history,  chemistry,  pharmacy   

Philosophy     

Education,  German  school-books,  physical"! 
education  J 

Juvenile  books  

The  classics  and  oriental  languages,  anti-  "I 
quitics,  mythology   _) 

Modern  languages,  old  German 

History,  biography,  memoirs,  letters 

Geography  and  travel   

Mathematics  and  astronomy    

War,  hippology 


1878. 


1879. 


341 

278 

1,246 

1,319 

789 

793 

164 

1,304 

1,683 
732 
841 

139 

1,775 

1,741 

443 

434 

500 

481 

448 
699 

485 
680 

311 

306 

151 

i';8 

350 

337 

1880.]         Emigration  and  Immigration  in  the  Year  1879. 
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14.  Mei'cantile  science,  teclinology    

15.  Macliineiy,  railways,  mining,  nautical   

16.  Hunting  and  forestry  

17.  Domestic  economy,  agriculture,  gardening 

18.  Belles  lettres,  novels,  poems,  drama,  &c 

19.  Fine  arts — painting,  music,  &c. ;  shorthand 

20.  Popular  literature,  almanacks 

21.  Freemasonry 

22.  Miscellaneous    

23.  Maps  

Total    


1878. 


13,912 


1879. 


577 

577 

382 

384 

118 

10^ 

386 

421 

1,181 

1,170 

571 

'^84 

715 

64Z 

20 

21 

340 

378 

293 

300 

14.179 


V. — Emigratio7i  and  Immigration  in  the  Year  1879. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Giffen's  Report  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  relating  to  Emigration  from,  and  Immigra- 
tion into,  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1879 : — 

"  Sir, — In  submitting  a  year  ago  the  tables  of  emigration 
and  immigration  for  the  year  1878,  I  had  to  call  attention  to  certain 
changes  in  the  figures,  as  compared  with  the  years  immediately 
previous ;  the  number  of  emigrants  having  increased,  while 
immigration  continued  to  decline,  so  that  the  balance  of  emigra- 
tion, i.e.,  the  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants,  had  increased 
in  still  greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  emigration  itself. 
The  figures  of  increase  and  decrease  were,  however,  so  small,  as 
only  to  raise  a  presumption  that  emigration  had  once  more  begun 
to  augment  after  declining  for  several  years  ;  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  current  would  continue  to  flow,  and  Avould  flow  more 
strongly,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  had  set.  The  tables  of  1879, 
which  I  have  now  to  submit,  appear  to  answer  the  question  in  the 
afiirmative.  There  is  a  farther  increase  of  emigration  in  1879  over 
1878,  that  increase  being  also  more  considerable  than  the  similar 
increase  in  1878  over  1877  ;  there  is  also  a  farther  decline  in 
immigration,  and  consequently  a  farther  considerable  increase  in  the 
excess  of  emigrants.  It  is  also  noticeable,  as  we  shall  see,  that 
some  of  the  concomitants  of  the  increase  of  emigration  in  1878  are 
again  observable  as  regards  the  much  larger  increase  of  1879.  It 
is  again  to  the  United  States  and  British  North  America  that  the 
additional  emigrants  have  departed ;  the  increase  in  the  emigration 
to  Australia,  which  had  not  fallen  ofl"  as  that  to  the  United  States 
and  North  America  had  done,  being  inconsiderable. 

"  The  exact  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  emigration,  decline  of 
immigration,  and  increase  of  the  excess  of  emigrants,  are  as 
follows  : — 
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Total,  including 
Joreigners. 

Emigrants 

of  Bntisli  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 

Number  of  emigrants  in  1879 

78 

217,163 
147,663 

164,274 
112,902 

Increase  

69,500 

51,372 

"  Thus  the  increase  of  emigrants  of  all  nationalities  is  69.500  as 
compared  with  an  increase  in  1878  over  1877  of  27,692  only;  and 
the  increase  of  emigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only,  the 
main  fact  to  deal  with  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  51,372 
as  compared  with  an  increase  in  1878  over  1877  of  17,707  only. 
These  increases,  it  will  also  be  remembered,  compare  with  a  decline 
which  had  been  going  on  for  several  years  down  to  1877. 

{b)  Decrease  of  Immigration. 


Total,  including 
Foreigners. 

Immigrants 

of  British  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 

Number  of  immigrants  in  1878  

'79  

77.951 
53,973 

54,944 
37,936 

Decrease  in  1879    

23,978 

17,008 

"  Thus  the  number  of  total  immigrants  has  fallen  from  77,951  to 
53.973,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin 
only  has  fallen  from  54,944  to  37,936.  The  decrease  in  1879  as 
compared  with  1878,  is  also  greater  than  in  1878  as  compared  with 
1877. 

"  It  clearly  follows  from  these  figures,  that  the  excess  of 
emigrants  in  1879  must  have  been  much  greater  than  in  the  two 
previous  years,  as  will  be  more  clearly  perceived  from  the  following 
additional  summary: — 


(c)  Increase  of 

Excess  of  Emigran 

ts 

Total  Emigration 

and 

Immigration. 

Emigration 

and  Iinniigration 

of  Persons  of 

Britisli  and 

Irish  Origin  only. 

Number  of  emigrants  in  1879 

,,          immigrants       ,,     

217,163 
53,973 

164,274 
37,936 

Excess  of  emigrants  

Corresponding  excess  in  1878  

'77  

'76  

163,190 

69,712 
38,123 
44,665 

126,338 

57,958 
31,305 
38,065 
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"  Thus  the  excess  of  emigrants — the  loss  of  population  to  the 
United  Kingdom  through  more  people  going  to  places  out  of 
Europe  than  come  back  from  those  places— is  very  much  greater 
in  1879  than  in  any  of  the  three  previous  years.  As  regards 
persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only,  the  excess  of  emigrants 
in  1879,  amounting  to  126,338,  is  more  tlian  double  the  excess  in 
1878,  which  amoimted  to  57.958  ;  more  than  four  times  the  excess 
in  1877,  when  the  figure  was  31,305  only;  and  between  three  and 
four  times  the  excess  in  1876.  From  being  only  nominal  in  the 
previous  two  or  thi-ee  years,  the  emigration  in  1879  has,  in  fact, 
risen  to  an  appreciable  total. 

"  Into  the  causes  of  this  increase  of  emigration  this  would 
hardly  be  the  place  to  enter,  as  there  are  no  data  obtained  in  the 
collection  of  the  statistics  themselves  which  throw  light  on  the 
matter.  I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  suggest  a  reference  to 
the  statement  in  my  report  for  1875,  in  which  I  drew  attention  to 
the  decline  of  emigration,  which  always  appeared  to  occur  in  years 
of  depression  in  this  country  and  the  United  States.*  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  present  increase  of  emigration  with  a  revival  of 
trade  which  has  been  making  progress  in  the  United  States  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  in  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  1879, 
appears  so  far  to  confirm  the  view  that  a  great  falling  off  in 
emigration  is  among  the  signs  of  a  depressed  period  in  this  country. 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  the  -amount  and  rate 
of  emigration  will,  with  the  revival  of  trade,  return  to  their 
former  level,  or  whether  the  tendency  is  not  to  a  gradnal  but  still 
appreciable  decline  from  period  to  period.  The  degree  of  falling 
off  in  1877  and  1878  was  certainly  very  remarkable,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  it  properly  with  earlier  years  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  record,  or  rather  absence  of  record,  of  immigration 
which  previously  existed.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  test,  then, 
the  actual  decline  of  immigration  at  a  time  when  emigration 
increases  appears  important.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
inference  from  this  circumstance  that  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  "tentative  "  emigration,  and  that  of  those  who  go  away 
a  larger  number  stay  in  the  countries  to  which  they  depart  in  good 
times  than  in  times  when  trade  is  depressed.  Thus  the  diminution 
of  immigi-ation  in  a  year  like  1879  is  a  sign  of  the  operation  of 
causes  which  are  likely  to  promote  emigration  for  some  time  after- 
wards. By-and-bye,  as  emigration  increases,  immigration  will 
increase  too,  till  at  last,  when  the  tide  is  agaiu  turning,  immigra- 
tion will  be  large  in  the  face  of  declining  emigration,  and  there 
will  be  a  small  excess  of  emigrants  ;  but  for  the  present,  judging 
by  past  statistics,  we  seem  to  be  at  the  comparatively  early  stage  of 
a  new  tide  of  emigration.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  glance  at  No.  15a  of  the  tables  annexed  to  the  Report. 
It  will  there  be  seen  that  between  1870  and  1873,  emigration  and 
immigration  both  increased,  but  there  was  very  little  increase  in  the 
excess  of  emigrants  ;  that  in  1874  there  was  a  large  decrease  of 
emigration   coupled  with  a  large  increase  of  immigration,  so  that 

*  This  report    was    a   departmental  paper   only,   and   was  not  presented  to 
parliament. 
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the  excess  of  emigrants  sliowed  a  large  diminution,  the  exact 
contrary  of  what  is  now  occurring  ;  and  that  from  1874  to  1877 
there  was  a  steady  decHne  of  both  emigration  and  immigration, 
but  more  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  so  that  the  excess  of 
emigrants  declined.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  present 
movement  is  likely  to  follow  the  same  course,  and  will  be  followed 
by  an  increase  of  both  emigration  and  immigration,  accompanying 
a  considerable  net  emigration,  and  then  by  a  decrease  of  both, 
accompanied  by  a  very  small  net  emigration.  Of  course  I  do  not 
put  forward  any  such  opinion  authoritatively,  the  sole  object  being 
to  call  attention  to  what  seems  the  bearing  of  the  figures  when 
compared  with  those  of  former  periods. 

"  It  has  already  been  stated  incidentally  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  increase  of  emigration,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  is  to  the 
United  States  and  British  North  America,  in  which,  as  I  had  often 
occasion  to  point  out  in  former  reports,  the  chief  falling  off'  in 
previous  years  occurred.  The  point  seems  deserving  of  fuller 
statement.  The  inference  from,  the  former  falling  off  was  that  the 
natural  stream  of  emigration  was  to  North  America,  and  the 
emigration  to  Australia  was  only  steadier  because  it  was  not  so 
completely  self-supporting;  and  this  inference  is  apparently  sup- 
ported by  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  emigration  when  trade 
becomes  good.  Almost  all  the  increase  goes  to  North  America  and 
very  little  to  Australia.  Thus,  taking  all  emigrants,  including 
foreigners,  we  find  that  out  of  a  total  increase  of  70,000  in  1879, 
compared  with  1878,  no  less  than  53,000  is  an  increase  of  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  and  9,000  to  British  North  America, 
leaving  only  8,000  as  the  increase  to  all  other  places,  including 
Australia.  The  increase  to  America,  moreover,  is  about  65  per 
cent.,  whereas  to  Australia  it  is  very  little  over  13  per  cent. 
Dealing  with  the  emigration  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin 
only,  we  find  that  while  the  total  increase  as  above  stated  is  51,372 
persons,  the  increase  to  the  United  States  only  is  37,112  persons, 
and  to  British  North  America,  7,300  persons,  leaving  only  7,000  as 
the  increase  to  all  other  places,  including  Australia.  Here,  again, 
the  increase  to  North  America  is  69  per  cent.,  and  to  Australia  only 
about  12  per  cent.  And  we  get  a  still  more  striking  comparison, 
when  we  look  at  the  figures  of  the  excess  of  emigrants  for  a  series 
of  years,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 

Destmations  of  Excess  of  Emigrants  over  Immigrants  among  Persons  of 
Briti.sh  and  Irish  Origin  onbj  in  the  U iidermcntioned  Years. 


Country  of  Eniijjratiou 

Excess  of  Emigrants  in 

and  Inimigrution. 

187G. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

United  States    

(-)  143* 

2,706 
29,617 

()03 

2,033 

25,501 

3,168 

20,654 

4.448 

3^>^72 
584 

71  758 

IJi'itidli  North  America,    

14,455 
35  902 

Aust  rala  sia    

All  other  jjarts 

4,133 

38,065 

31,305 

57,958 

126,338 

*  Excess  of  iinmiiiraiittJ 
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"  Thus,  of  the  whole  addition  of  69,000  to  the  net  emigration 
last  year,  51,000  is  to  the  United  States,  10,000  to  British  North 
America,  and  only  the  remainder,  or  8,000,  to  all  other  places.  The 
increase  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  again,  is  from  20,654  to 
71,758,  or  moi'e  than  240  per  cent. ;  and,  if  the  years  1876  and  1877 
are  compared,  is  practically  an  increase  from  zero  to  this  large 
figure.  The  increase  in  the  case  of  North  America  is  from  4.448  to 
14,455,  ^^'  about  230  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  years  1876  and  1877  is 
from  about  2,000  to  14,000,  or  a  multiplication  of  the  minimum 
number  by  seven  times.  But  the  increase  in  the  case  of  Australasia 
is  from  32,272  in  1878,  and  25,501  in  1877,  to  35,992  in  1879,  or  at 
the  rate  of  rather  moi'e  than  10  per  cent,  in  the  former  case,  and 
rather  less  than  30  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  In  other  words,  the 
natural  stream  of  emigration  to  North  America,  which  was  almost 
wholly  suspended  in  1876  and  1877,  and  which  began  to  flow  a 
little  in  1878,  has  once  more  swollen  to  dimensions  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  comparatively  steady  emigration  to  Australasia. 

"Another  sign  of  what  appears  to  me  the  increase  of  natural 
emigration  in  1879,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  corresponding  very 
closely  to  the  increase  of  steerage  passengers  outwards,  the  number 
of  cabin  passengers  remaining  stationary.  We  get  the  following 
comparison : —  • 

Numbers  of  Cabin  and  Steerage  Passengers  Leaving  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Places  out  of  Europe,  in  each  of  the  Years  1876-79. 


Years. 

Cabin  Pusseiigers. 

Sttcr;i^'e  Passengers. 

Total. 

1876    

'77    

41,900 
37,1+7 
43,168 

+3,9-8 

96,322 

82.824 

101,195 

173,235 

I38,"z 
119,971 
147,663 

'78   

'79    

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  class,  emigrants  go  as  steerage 
and  not  as  cabin  passengers,  and  the  increase  of  steerage  passengers 
is  practically  an  increase  of  eniigi'ants. 

"  Another  subject  which  has  been  specially  dealt  with  in  former 
reports  is  the  composition  of  the  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  proportion  of  Irish  persons 
in  the  total  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  used  to 
be  50  and  60  per  cent.,  and  as  late  as  the  five  years  ending  1875 
amounted  to  34  per  cent.,  had,  since  the  latter  date,  fallen  to  24  per 
cent.  Now  it  would  seem  that,  while  the  numbers  are  again 
increasing,  still  it  is  only  pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  English  and  Scotch  emigrating,  the  proportion  being 
still  25  per  cent,  only,  as  compared  with  26  per  cent,  in  1878  and 
24  per  cent,  in  1876  and  1877. 

'•  The  following  table  showing  this  is  in  continuation  of  a  similar 
table  in  former  reports  : — 
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Statement  of  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  Persons  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Birth  respectively,  in  the  Total  Emigration  of  Persons 
of  British  Origin,  at  Different  Periods. 


English. 

Scutch. 

Irish. 

Period. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 

of" 
Total.  . 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 

of" 
Tolal 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Total. 

Total. 

Three  years,  1853-55 

Five  years....    '56-60 

....    '61-65 

....    '66-70 

....    '71-75 

Year  1876  

211,013 

243,409 

236,838 

368,327 

545,015 

73,396 

63,711 

72,323 

30 
39 
33 
43 
^6 
67 
67 

64 
64 

62,514 
59,016 
62,461 
85,621 
95,055 
10,097 
8,653 
11,087 
18,703 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 
1 1 

421,672 

315,059 

418,497 

400,085 

329,467 

25,976 

22.831 

29,492 

41.296 

6.1 
i;i 

58 
47 
34 

-4 
-4 
26 

25 

695,199 
617,484 
717,796 
854,033 
969,537 
109,469 

»        '77  

'78   

95,195 
112,902 

'79   

104,275 

164,274 

"  How  small  the  total  of  Ii-isli  emigration  still  is,  as  compared 
with  that  of  former  years,  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  is 
likewise  continued  from  former  reports  : — 

Annual  average,  1861-70    81,858  persons 

Year  1871 71,067 

"i'2  72,763 

»       '73  83,692 

„       '74  60,496 

»       '75  4'>449 

„       '76  25,976 

»       '77  22,831 

»       '78  29,492 

„       '79   41,296 

"  In  proportion  to  the  population,  however,  the  Irish  emigration 
is  still  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  usual  tables  have  been  added,  showing,  in  detail,  the 
number,  sex,  and  destination  of  the  emigrants,  distinguishing 
between  adults  and  children,  and  between  maiTied  and  single 
among  the  adults,  and  showing  also  the  occupations  of  the  adults. 
With  regard  to  these,  the  only  point  to  which  I  would  call  atten- 
tion, on  comparing  the  tables  with  those  of  former  years,  is  the 
great  increase  of  certain  classes  of  emigrants  of  British  and  Irish 
origin  during  the  past  year.  The  '  general  labourers '  number 
28,504,  compared  with  13,701  in  1878,  and  9,816  in  1877;  the 
'farmers'  number  5,382,  compared  with  3,296  in  1878,  and  2,477 
in  1877;  the  'miners  and  quariymeu  '  number  3,933,  compared 
with  1,176  in  1878,  and  1,428  in  1877;  the  'males,  occupation  not 
stated,'  number  13,353,  compared  with  10,995  ^^  1878,  and  9,767 
in  1877;  the  'females,  occupation  not  stated,'  number  37.594, 
compared  with  27,363  in  1878,  and  23,531  in  1877.  In  such  classes 
as  '  gentlemen,  professional  men,  merchants,  &c.,'   there  is  hardly 
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any  change  in  1879,  compared  with  the  two  pre\'ions  years,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  lead  to  the  same  inference  as  the  increase  of  steerage 
passengers  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  while  the  number  of 
cabin  passengers  has  remained  stationary. 

"  Tables  are  also  given,  as  usual,  containing  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  emigrants  embarking  from  different  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  particulars  of  detention  money  recovered  by  emigration 
officers,  and  statement  of  remittances  by  settlers  in  the  United 
States  or  British  North  America  to  their  friends  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  besides  comparative  tables.  I  may  again  repeat,  how- 
ever, the  observation  in  my  last  report,  that  tlie  data  as  to  the 
remittances  by  settlers  to  friends  at  home  are  necessarily  most 
incomplete,  and  the  figures  are  only  given  quantum  valeant,  and  to 
continue  those  formerly  published. 

(Signed)  "  R.  Giffen." 


YI. — Bates  of  Life  Insurance  Premijims. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Statist  of  the  17th  of  January, 
1880,  being  No.  7  of  a  series  of  special  articles  on  "  Insurance 
Companies'  Accounts,"  that  have  appeared  in  that  paper : — 

"  In  the  course  of  the  various  special  articles  which  we  have 
published,  and  which  we  have  in  preparation,  on  the  accounts  of 
the  different  insurance  companies,  it  has  been  necessary  to  refer  in 
each  case  to  the  rates  of  premium  charged.  The  ideal  company  is 
of  course  one  which  charges  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  premium 
consistent  w'ith  safety,  at  the  same  time  using  up  the  smallest 
possible  portion  of  that  premium  in  expenses  and  proprietors' 
profits,  and  investing  the  funds  to  the  best  advantage  in  suitable 
securities.  Hence  the  primary  necessity  for  referring  to  the  rates 
of  premium,  while  there  are  other  secondary  reasons,  such  as  the 
comparison  of  the  proportion  of  expenses  actually  incurred,  and  the 
proportion  allowed  for  in  the  loading,  among  companies  charging 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  rates  of  premium,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  amounts  returned  as  bonuses,  the  companies  which  charge 
the  highest  premiums  being  of  course  bound  to  give  the  largest 
bonuses,  if  their  policy  holders  are  to  be  treated  equally.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  compare  the  rates  of  different  companies.  They  have 
mostly  different  scales,  according  as  the  policy  holders  are  entitled 
to  participate  in  profits  or  not,  and  according  to  other  conditions 
of  insurance.  In  comparing  particular  scales,  it  is  found,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  that  there  are  different  premiums  for  each  age,  from 
20  or  even  a  lower  age  to  50  and  upwards,  and  that  the  companies 
are  not  uniformly  dearer  or  cheaper  at  all  ages,  but  that  some  which 
are  cheaper  than  others  at  ages  under  30  are  dearer  at  the  ages 
above  that,  and  vice  versa.  How,  then,  find  a  common  term  of 
comparison  ?  Hitherto,  following  a  usual  practice,  we  have  com- 
pared what  are  called  the  '  with  profit '  premiums  to  insure  loo^. 
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at  death  at  three  ages,  viz. :  21,  31,  and  41 ;  but  this  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  It  is  right,  we  believe,  to  select  the  '  with  profits ' 
premiums  for  comparison ;  most  of  the  business  of  insurance 
companies  being  insurances  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  with  a  right 
to  participate  in  profits — in  mutual  companies  the  whole  of  the 
profits,  and  in  proprietary  companies  three-fourths  or  four-fifths, 
and  sometimes  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  But  the  method  assigns 
no  relative  value  to  each  of  the  three  ages,  and  a  more  extended 
comparison  would  clearly  be  useful.  We  propose  to  give  such  a 
comparison  in  the  present  article.  For  this  purpose  we  have  com- 
pared the  '  with  profit '  premiums  for  the  whole  of  life  of  the 
diiferent  companies  at  the  ages  between  26  and  41  inclusive,  these 
being  ob\'iously  the  ages  at  which  the  bulk  of  insurance  business 
must  be  done ;  and  to  obtain  a  single  figure  for  comparison,  we 
have  added  together  the  premiums  at  each  age,  sixteen  in  all,  and 
divided  them  by  this  number  of  sixteen,  so  as  to  give  the  average 
or  mean  of  the  whole.  To  be  scientifically  correct,  we  should  have 
compared  all  ages  and  allowed  each  to  enter  into  the  average  only 
in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  business  done  at  that  age  to  the 
whole  business,  but  this  would  be  obvioiisly  impossible,  there  being 
no  general  statistics  embracing  all  companies  of  the  ages  at  which 
insurances  are  effected ;  while  even  if  it  were  possible,  there  would 
be  the  further  difficulty  that  the  proportion  of  business  at  each  age 
done  by  a  particular  company  would  vary  from  the  general  average. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  practically  useful,  though  not  scientifically 
perfect,  to  compare  the  premiums  between  26  and  41  in  the  way  we 
have  done,  that  is,  assigning  an  equal  value  to  each  age.  Our 
readers  will,  of  course,  understand  that  the  companies  might  be 
ranged  somewhat  diiferently  than  they  are  on  our  list  if  the  com- 
parison embraced  all  ages,  and  if  each  age  affected  the  comparison 
only  in  proportion  to  the  actual  amount  of  business  done.  All  we 
have  proposed  to  do  is  to  make  a  list  which  may  be  useful  in  the 
absence  of  anything  better.* 

"  The  general  results  of  the  table  are  obvious  enough.  Out  of 
ninety-two  companies  which  we  have  been  able  to  include  in  our  com- 
parison, having  an  aggregate  premium  income  of  12, 163, 751/., f  it 
appears  that  there  are  fourteen  companies,  with  an  aggregate  pre- 
mium income  of  2,424.812/.,  where  the  mean  annual  premium  at  the 
ages  20  to  41,  to  insure  100/.  at  death  with  profits, exceeds  2/.  i6*'.  3(7. ; 
that  there  are  twenty-six  companies,  with  an  aggregate  premium 

*  As  our  table  shows,  our  autliority  for  the  preniiunis  charged  is  the  statistical 
returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  Act  of  1870, 
sixth  schedule.  In  all  cases  we  have  taken  the  last  returns  in  the  blue  books,  and 
it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  there  are  one  or  two  instances  where  the  companies 
have  since  altered  the  scale  of  premiums.  In  one  instance,  the  Equitable,  where 
tliere  are  no  rei-ent  statistical  returns  in  the  blue  book,  we  have  taken  the  figures 
from  the  published  tables  of  the  company. 

t  As  the  number  of  companies  and  amount  of  premium  income  dealt  with  are 
different  from  tliose  in  our  article  of  9th  August  last,  showing  the  proportion  of 
expenses  to  premium  income,  it  may  be  useful  to  explain  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  in  all  cases  to  compare  the  companies  in  our  former  list,  some  of  them 
taking  weekly  payments,  and  there  being  other  diflBculties. 
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income  of  4,563,109/.,  where  the  mean  annual  premiuin  exceeds 
2/.  15s.,  and  does  not  exceed  2I.  i6s.  yl. ;  that  there  are  thh-tj^-three 
companies,  with  an  aggregate  premium  income  of  3,1 14,910/.,  where 
the  mean  annual  premium  exceeds  2/.  13s.  9f/.,  and  does  not  exceed 
2/.  15s.;  that  there  are  eleven  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
premium  income  of  1,036,124/.,  where  the  mean  annual  premium 
exceeds  2/.  12s.  6f/.,  and  does  not  exceed  2/.  135.  9c/.  ;  and  that  there 
are  eight  companies,  with  an  aggregate  premium  income  of 
1,024,796/.,  where  the  mean  annual  premium  does  not  exceed 
2/.  \2s.  6d.  The  bulk  of  the  companies,  numbering  seventy,  are  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lists,  their  aggregate  premium  income 
being  8,714,000/.,  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  and  this  means  that 
most  of  the  companies  have  average  premiums  at  the  ages  referred 
to  not  differing  in  the  most  extreme  case  by  more  than  about  6\  per 
cent.,  that  being  the  difference  between  a  mean  annual  premium  of 
2/.  1 6s.  3<:/.  and  another  of  2/.  12s.  6(1.  A  considerable  addition 
might  be  made  to  this  from  the  lower  part  of  the  first  table,  where 
the  mean  annual  premium  exceeds  2/.  16s.  yl.  by  a  very  small 
amount ;  but  the  facts  as  they  stand  are  very  striking.  Whatever 
differences  there  may  be  at  particular  ages,  still  between  26  and  41 
on  the  average,  there  is  great  likeness  in  the  premiums  which  our 
insurance  companies  charge.  The  difference  between  2/.  i6s.  3c/. 
and  2/,  12.5.  6d.,  considering  the  objects  for  which  insurances  are 
effected,  and  the  proportion  of  the  payment,  as  a  rule,  to  the  whole 
income  of  the  insurers,  is  practically  inappreciable.  It  amounts  to 
a  difference  of  il.  17s.  6d.  on  the  sum  required  to  insure  1,000/.,  the 
difference,  namely,  between  28/.  2s.  6(1.,  the  sum  required  at  a  rate 
of  2/.  16.S.  yl.,  and  of  26/.  5s.,  the  sum  required  at  a  rate  of  2/.  12s.  6d. 
To  a  man  whose  income  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  an  insurance 
for  1,000/.,  the  difference  between  28/.  2s.  6d.  and  26/.  5s.  Avould 
hardly  be  appreciable.  On  an  income  of  500/.  it  would  not  be  more 
than  0'4  per  cent.  Security  being  the  main  element  sought  in 
insurance,  the  least  shade  of  doubt  about  the  cheaper  company 
would  justify  and  induce  an  insurer  to  seek  the  dearer  one,  when 
the  difference  between  cheaper  and  dearer  is  really  so  little.  The 
limits  of  difference  as  regards  many  particular  companies  are  of 
course  still  less. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  at  certain  ages  the  differences  are 
greater.  Looking  down  the  different  columns  it  will  be  seen  that 
at  the  extreme  ages,  where  the  differences  are  apt  to  be  greatest, 
these  differences  are  still  very  limited.  The  highest  at  the  age  26, 
in  Tables  II,  III,  and  IV,  is  2/.  6s.  Sd.,  and  the  lowest  2/.  2s.  ^d., 
which  is  at  most  a  difference  of  10  per  cent. ;  while  the  highest 
at  the  age  of  41  is  3/.  9.?.  gd.,  and  the  lowest  3/.  4.'?.  gd.,  or  a 
difference  of  7  per  cent.  only.  At  the  intermediate  age,  which 
appears  to  be  34,  the  rates  correspond  with  singular  closeness  to  the 
mean  of  the  sixteen  ages,  the  highest  being  2/.  i6s.  id.,  and  the 
lowest  2/.  12s.  4(7.  An  examination  of  the  tables  will  show  that 
the  rates  do  approximate  about  age  34,  those  having  the  same  mean 
which  start  with  a  relatively  high  rate  at  26  having  a  relatively  low 
rate  at  41,  and  vice  versd,  and  the  ages  from  30  to  34  being  the 
point  where  the  two  different  scales  approximate.    Why  this  should 
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be  so — wliy  the  compauies  should  Bot  be  tiniformly  Mgber  or  lower 
all  tbrougb,  as  ought  to  be  the  case  if  they  have  the  same  scientific 
basis,  is  an  actuarial  question  on  which  we  need  not  enter.  But  it 
is  obviously  of  practical  interest  to  an  insurer  to  know  that  while 
the  mean  annual  premiums  of  the  bulk  of  insurance  companies  at 
the  insuring  ages  vary  little,  the  extremes  of  variation  at  particular 
ages  within  the  same  limits  cannot  be  very  much  greater,  and  are 
insignificant  in  a  question  of  security,  which  is  his  main  object  in 
insuring.  Thi&  conclusion  is  absolutely  demonstrated  by  the  tables 
which  we  have  arranged. 

"  There  remain  two  tables — Table  I  and  Table  V — about  which 
a  remark  or  two  may  be  added.  A  portion  of  the  former,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  company 
that  heads  the  list,  which  occupies  a  peculiar  position,  might  even 
be  included  with  the  second  table,  and  still  much  the  same  remarks 
we  have  made  would  apply.  The  difference  between  2I.  iSs.  5c?., 
w^hich  would  then  become  the  maximum,  and  the  minimum  of 
2I.  I2S.  6c?.,  would  still  be  comparatively  immaterial  in  respect  of 
the  main  question  for  an  insurer,  while  the  difference  would  be  still 
less,  of  course,  between  the  maximum,  and  all  but  the  few  com- 
panies near  the  minimum  of  2Z.  12  s.  6d.  The  extremes  on  either 
side  would  also  be  extended  in  no  greater  proportion,  the  maximum 
at  age  26  becoming  2I.  gs.  id.,  and  at  age  41  becoming  3/.  11s.  gd., 
instead  of  2I.  js.  8d.  and  3/.  9s.  gd.  respectively.  Adding  the 
premium  income  of  Table  I  to  the  premium  income  of  Tables  II, 
III,  and  IV,  the  result  would  be  that  out  of  companies  with  a 
total  premium  income  of  r2, 163, 751/.,.  the  companies  with  a 
premium  income  of  1 1,13-9,000/.,  or  91^  percent,  of  the  total,  charge 
rates  of  premium  which  differ  so  Httle  from  each  other  that  the 
slightest  shade  of  doubt  about  the  security  of  a  cheaper  company 
ought  to  incline  the  insurer  to  the  dearer.  Of  course  the  premiums 
being  '  with  profit '  premiums,  a  great  difference  will  be  made  by 
the  various  management  of  companies  in  respect  of  the  risks  they 
take,  the  rate  of  interest  earned,  and  the  proportion  of  expenses  to 
the  premium  income,  but  the  latter  are  the  vital  points  and  not  the 
differences  in  the  rate  of  premium.  A  company  with  premiums 
5  per  cent,  lower  than  a  neighbouring  company,  a  difference  which 
will  include  a  wide  range  of  companies,  may  manage  so  very  much 
better  as  not  only  to  give  more  ample  security  than  the  dearer 
company  gives,  but  to  insure  a  larger  return  to  the  policy  holder  in 
the  shape  of  bonus.  As  regards  most  of  the  companies,  therefore, 
as  between  themselves,  the  comparison  of  their  premiums  only 
serves  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  other  vital  points  to  be 
examined  in  insurance  accounts. 

"  A  more  interesting  point  arises  upon  Table  V,  that  which 
includes  the  cheaper  companies.  These  are  only  eight  in  number, 
with  a  premium  income  of  1,024,796/.  only,  or  8^  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  so  that  they  are  obviously  a  class  apart  from  the  others,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  if  we  were  to  include  them  we  could  no  longer 
say  that  the  differences  in  the  rates  of  premium  charged  are  alto- 
gether immaterial.  No  less  than  three  companies  are  included,  with 
mean  premiums  of  505.,  or  5  per  cent,  lower  than  the  minimum  of 
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Table  IV,  and  there  is  one  compan}' — the  Scottish  Provident — with 
a  mean  of  465.,  or  12  per  cent,  lower  than  that  minimum.  Between 
these  companies,  and  especially  between  the  last  of  all,  and  the 
companies  in  Table  I,  as  well  as  the  liighest  in  Table  II,  there  is 
manifestly  a  great  divergence,  amounting  in  the  extreme  case  to 
2  1^  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very  different  matter  from  differences  of 
premium  amounting  to  5  per  cent,  only,  or  perhaps  amounting  in 
extreme  cases  to  j^ov  10  per  cent.  It  may  be  trne  that  an  insurer, 
if  there  is  a  shade  of  doubt,  should  still  prefer  the  dearer  company, 
even  a  difference  of  2i|-  per  cent,  being  only  the  difference  between 
29/.  5s.  and  2-3/.  in  an  insurance  for  1,000/.,  or  a  percentage  of  less 
than  i|  per  cent,  on  an  income  of  500/.  ;  but  the  divergence  is  so 
great  as  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  difference  of  principle  in  the 
methods  followed — that  the  higher  rates  are  deliberately  adopted, 
or  at  least  continued  in  practice,  not  because  they  are  necessary  for 
safety,  but  for  extrinsic  and  incidental  advantages.  What  these 
advantages  may  be  will  be  a  point  for  consideration ;  but  if  the 
cheaper  companies  are  right  in  their  practice,  as  far  as  safety  is 
concerned,,  the  choice  as  between  them  and  the  dearer  companies 
cannot  n-ecessarily  be  given  to  the  latter,  on  the  score  of  safety,  on 
a  mere  consideration  of  the  premiums  alone. 

"  Such  is  an  account  of  the  tables  themselves,  and  we  may  now 
proceed  to'  discuss  some  of  the  points  they  suggest.  To  some 
extent  the  remarks  already  made  have  raised  some  of  these  points, 
but  explicit  discussion  may  be  useful. 

"  1.  The  great  divergence  between  the  cheaper  and  the  dearer 
companies  raises  an  important  point.  If  the  cheap  companies  are 
perfectly  safe,  as  they  seem  to  be,  what  is  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  insuring  in  them  compared  with  the  dearer  com- 
panies ?  The  extra  charge  for  the  latter  above  what  is  requii-ed  for 
safety  seems  very  large.  One  of  the  very  cheapest  companies,  the 
Economic,  has  a  proportion  of  8|  per  cent,  of  expenses  to  its 
premium  income ;  and  the  still  cheaper  company,  the  Scottish 
Provident,  has  a  proportion  of  10*9  per  cent.  Adding  to  this  latter 
figure  the  percentage  by  which  the  premiums  of  the  companies  at 
the  top  of  the  list  exceed  the  lowest,  or  say  20  per  cent.,  we  make 
out  the  loading  in  the  highest  premiums  to  be  at  least  30  per  cent. 
As  some  of  the  companies  with  these  high  premiums  work  with  a 
proportion  of  expenses  of  only  5  per  cent,  or  less,  which  is  obviously 
sufficient,  it  would  thus  seem,  on  a  mere  comparison  of  premiums 
alone,  that  the  excess  of  premiums  in  the  case  of  the  dearer  com- 
panies above  what  is  requii'ed  for  safety  amounts  to  25  per  cent. 
The  same  conclusion  would  be  enforced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
position  of  other  companies  in  Table  V,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
Table  TV,  where  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  premium  income 
amounts  to  from  12  to  15  per  cent.,  companies  whose  position  and 
general  reputation  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  safe.  It  would 
also  be  enforced  by  an  examination  of  the  non-participating 
premiums  of  some  of  the  dearer  companies,  these  being  about  as 
low  as  the  participating  premiums  of  the  Scottish  Provident,  and 
yet,  it  may  be  assumed,  leaving  some  margin  over.  The  excess 
above  what  is  required  for  safety  in  the  case  of  the  dearer  com- 
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panics  may  even  be  more  than  25  pei'  cent.,  but  we  state  a  figure 
wliich  appears  to  be  justified,  by  a  comparison  of  the  practice  of  the 
companies  themselves,  quite  apart  from  actuarial  discussions,  into 
"which  we  do  not  enter.  The  question,  then,  is,  what  advantage  an 
insurer  gets  by  paying  this  25  per  cent.  ?  The  advantage  would 
seem  to  be  this — that  the  whole  excess  is  an  ivvestment.  An 
insurance  of  a  certain  sum  being  required  for  contingencies,  the 
insurer  voluntarily  adds  to  his  premium  in  order  to  save  indirectly 
what  he  might  not  save  directly.  He  assumes  that  he  provides 
sufficiently  for  the  contingency  of  death  if  it  should  happen  soon, 
and  if  he  lives  to  pay  many  high  premiums  the  excess  will  be  prac- 
tically saved,  and  his  family  will  receive  it.  Along  with  this  goes 
a  belief  that  probably  the  dear  companies  are  the  best  and  safest, 
as  they  have  a  larger  margin,  and  some  such  idea,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, helps  at  least  to  reconcile  the  insurer  to  paying  a  high 
premium.  And.  this  belief  and  practice  are  not  without  excuse. 
Certainly  the  general  practice  of  English  companies  and  of 
insurers  with  them  is  not  to  be  condemned  oif-hand  as  unreason- 
able. All  that  need  be  pointed  out  is  that  an  insurer  paying  a  high 
premium  necessarily  counts  on  greatly  adding  to  his  policy  by 
bonuses  ;  that  these  bonuses  enter  into  his  calculation ;  and  that 
an  insurer  paying  a  low  premium  is  content  with  a  more  exact 
arrangement.  The  latter  acts  with  more  theoretical  correctness, 
but  the  usage  of  the  former  is  practical  and  English-like,  and 
eminently  safe. 

"  2.  As  between  most  of  the  companies,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  regarding  the  rates  of  premium  in  judging  of  their  manage- 
ment in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  premium  income. 
A  well  informed  correspondent  in  our  columns  suggested  that  it 
was  not  quite  fair  to  compare  companies  having  low  premiums  with 
companies  having  high  premiums,  for  the  same  expenses,  calculated 
on  an  income  from  premiums  at  a  low  rate,  would  bear  a  larger 
proportion  than  when  calculated  on  an  income  from  the  same 
number  of  premiums  at  a  high  rate.  But  where  the  difierence 
between  the  rates  of  premium  is  5  per  cent.,  or  less,  this  would 
obviously  be  immaterial.  A  proportion  of  expenses  amounting  to 
10  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  a  company  having  5  per  cent,  higher 
premiums  than  its  neighbour,  would  still  amount  to  no  more  than 
iOt  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  company.  Where  the  difier- 
ence was  10  per  cent.,  an  amount  of  expenses  giving  a  proportion 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  one  case  would  still  only  give  1 1  per  cent,  in 
the  other.  Even  where  the  difierence  of  premium  is  as  great  as  20 
per  cent. — an  extreme  instance — an  amount  of  expenses  giving 
a  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  one  case  would  still  only  give 
12  per  cent,  in  the  other.  Where  the  differences  in  the  amount  and 
proportion  of  expenses  to  income  are  at  all  serious,  the  consideration 
of  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  premium  would  not,  as  a  rule,  afiect 
very  much  one's  judgment  of  the  management  of  a  company.  The 
lower  the  rate  of  premium,  besides,  the  more  necessity  for  care 
about  the  expenses,  the  margin  being  so  much  smaller. 

"  3.  As  already  suggested,  the  important  thing,  as  between  most 
of  the  companies,  is  obviously  not  their  rates  of  premium  but  their 
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management.  The  rates  varying  within  limits  of  5,  7.  and  even  10 
per  cent.,  it  is  quite  plain  that  differences  in  the  care  with  which 
risks  are  taken,  in  the  rate  of  interest  earned,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  expenses  to  premium  income,  are  more  vital  to  insui'ers  than 
differences  in  the  rates  of  premium.  The  insurer  must  judge  as 
best  he  can  of  these  points,  especially  taking  care,  as  regards  the 
rate  of  interest  earned,  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of  companies 
which  are  timid  and  lazy,  and  invest  in  solid  securities  enough  but 
without  getting  the  rates  they  might  obtain  with  greater  vigilance, 
and  the  Charybdis  of  other  companies  which  venture  too  much 
among  securities  not  of  the  first  class  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  rate. 
But  as  regards  one  of  these  points — the  proportion  of  expenses  to 
premium  income — the  table  we  formerly  published,  and  the  essential 
part  of  which  we  now  repeat  along  with  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
mium, becomes  an  invaluable  help.  It  is  obvious  that  the  point  is 
of  cardinal  importance.  It  may  well  be  that  a  company  charges  5  per 
cent,  more  than  a  neighbour,  but  if  the  neighbour  spends  1  5  per 
cent,  or  more  in  expenses  and  profits,  and  the  first  company  only 
5  per  cent.,  it  is  the  first  company  clearly  which  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  insure  with.  Unhappily,  as  our  table  shows,  there  are 
even  greater  differences  between  companies  in  the  proportion  of 
their  expenses  to  premium  income.  Insurers  cannot  be  urged  too 
strongly  to  look  to  this  point.  The  explanations  of  companies 
where  the  proportion  is  highest,  as  to  their  getting  new  business 
and  the  like,  ought,  of  course,  to  be  weighed,  and  our  readers  must 
understand  that  we  are  not  discussing  at  present  all  the  bearings  of 
this  question.  We  are  only  urging,  in  view  of  the  great  similarity 
of  premiums  at  the  insuring'  ages,  its  very  great  importance. 

"  With  these  remarks  we  lay  the  tables  of  comparative  pre- 
miums before  our  readers.  Apart  from  all  other  uses  they  have,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  they  will  be  useful  for  reference,  and  they 
will  be  iisef  al  to  ourselves  at  least  in  our  future  ai'ticles  in  '  placing  ' 
the  respective  companies  we  discuss." 
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Tables  showing  the  "  With  Profit"  Premiums  for  the  Whole  of  Life  to  Insure  lool.  at  Death 
the  Mean  of  the  Premiums  at  these  Ages  ;  also  the  Amount  of  the  Premium  Income  of  each 
in  Order  from  the  Highest  to  the  Lowest  Mean  Annual  Premium  Charged*     [From  the 

I.    Companies  with  a  Mean  Annual 


London  Lifef 

Rock     

Law  Life 

Equitable    

Positive    

Hand-in-Hand    

Colonial   

Norwich  Union  (N.S.) 

Scottish  Equitable 

,,  Widows' Fund 
,,        Amicable  

Eoyal  Exchange 

United  Kingdom    

West  of  England    


26. 

s. 

d. 

54 

6 

49 

I 

49 

I 

49 

I 

46 

9 

45 

4 

46 

9 

47 

7 

47 

6 

47 

6 

47 

5 

47 

- 

45 

7 

46 

9 

27. 


28. 


s.  d. 

55  6 

50  ll 

50  1 

50  1 

48  - 

46  8 

47  10 


s.  d 

56  6 

51  I 

51  I 

51  I 

49  3 

47  II 

48  II 


46  10 

47  9 


49     3 

48     4 
48    10 


29. 


s.  d. 
57  9 
52  3 
52 
52 
50 
49 
50 
50  8 
50  8 
50  8 
50  7 
50  5 

49  6 

50  - 


30. 


s.  d. 

59  3 
bl  5 
SI  5 
53  5 
tji  - 

50  8 

51  4 
51  9 
51  9 
51  9 
51  9 
51    7 

50  8 

51  3 


31. 


52  11 
52  11 
52  11 
52  11 
52  10 
52  - 
52     6 


32. 


54  1 1 

53  9 

54  - 
54  2 
54  2 
54  - 
54  2 
54  1 
53  4 
53  9 


33. 


63 

57 

57 

57 

56 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55  6 

55  1 


34. 


65  3 

\S  5 

}s  ^ 

58  6 

57  - 

56  10 

56  9 


67  - 
59  10 
59  10 
59  10 
59  11 
58    9 


58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58  2 
58  - 
57  11 


II.   Companies  with  a  Mean  Annual  Premium 


Mutual    

Legal  and  General 

Pelican     

Briton  Med.  and  Gen. 

National  of  Ireland    .... 

,,  Provident    .... 

Provident    

Atlas    

Marine  and  General  .... 

Eaglel     

National  

Metropolitan  Life 

Provincial    

University  

Union 

Eng.  and  Scottish  Law 
N.  British  &  Mercantile 

Imperial  Life 

Life  Assoc,  Scotland 

Guardian 

Scottish  Union§ 

Gresham 

Genei'al 

Prudential  II     

Alliance  

Sun  Life 


s.  d. 

*.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

rf. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S.       d. 

45  7 

46  9 

47 

ID 

48 

11 

l^O 

2 

51 

4 

KZ 

7 

54 

- 

'?'; 

8 

57  5 

46  2 

47  3 

48 

4 

49 

6 

^0 

9 

52 

- 

^^ 

4 

54 

8 

<^6 

I 

57  7 

45  5 

46  7 

47 

9 

49 

- 

i^O 

4 

51 

8 

"^3 

I 

5i 

6 

-^6 

- 

57  7 

45  I 

46  4 

47 

8 

48 

10 

^0 

I 

51 

4 

t;2 

9 

54 

3 

«;«; 

10 

57  6 

45  4 

46  6 

47 

8 

48 

11 

"^O 

2 

51 

6 

'^2 

54 

4 

';'; 

10 

57  5 

45  4 

46  6 

47 

8 

48 

11 

50 

2 

51 

6 

';2 

54 

4 

';'; 

10 

57  5 

45  4 

46  6 

47 

8 

48 

11 

•^0 

2 

51 

6 

'^2 

54 

4 

K^ 

10 

57  5 

45  4 

46  6 

47 

8 

48 

11 

<^0 

2 

51 

6 

'^2 

54 

4 

';5 

ID 

57  5 

45  4 

46  6 

47 

8 

48 

11 

£;o 

2 

51 

6 

^2 

54 

4 

f;'; 

10 

57  5 

46  6 

47  6 

48 

6 

49 

7 

"^o 

8 

51 

10 

"^^ 

54 

4 

"^j; 

8 

57  1 

46  - 

47  - 

48 

I 

49 

2 

50 

4 

51 

6 

•^2 

9 

54 

2 

55 

7 

57  1 

45  I 

46  1 

47 

3 

48 

5 

49 

9 

51 

1 

'^2 

7 

54 

1 

"^-^ 

8 

57  5 

46  4 

47  4 

48 

4 

49 

6 

KO 

7 

51 

10 

M 

- 

54 

4 

■;£; 

8 

57  - 

46  8 

47  7 

48 

7 

49 

8 

50 

9 

51 

11 

53 

- 

51 

3 

';'; 

6 

56  11 

46  7 

47  7 

48 

7 

49 

8 

<^0 

8 

51 

10 

■^^^ 

- 

54 

3 

"^i; 

6 

56  10 

4<^  6 

46  6 

47 

7 

48 

8 

49 

9 

50 

11 

<;2 

- 

53 

6 

i^K 

- 

56  6 

44  8 

46  - 

47 

4 

48 

7 

49 

10 

51 

1 

c;2 

c; 

53 

10 

'^'^ 

c; 

57  - 

46  - 

47  - 

48 

49 

1 

<;o 

3 

51 

5 

"^2 

7 

53 

10 

-^5 

3 

56  8 

45  3 

46  6 

47 

9 

49 

3 

';o 

- 

51 

- 

<^2 

3 

53 

9 

<;'; 

3 

57  - 

46  3 

47  2 

48 

2 

49 

3 

"^O 

4 

51 

5 

';2 

7 

53 

10 

'^'^ 

2 

56  7 

45  4 

46  5 

47 

7 

48 

9 

49 

II 

51 

2 

-^2 

6 

53 

10 

';'; 

3 

56  9 

45  - 

46  - 

47 

2 

IS 

5 

49 

7 

50 

9 

<2 

- 

53 

5 

<;'; 

- 

56  7 

45  I 

46  2 

47 

4 

48 

7 

49 

10 

51 

1 

«;2 

<; 

53 

9 

<;<; 

I 

56  6 

44  5 

45  8 

47 

48 

4 

49 

6 

50 

9 

<;2 

I 

53 

6 

';'; 

- 

56  8 

43  9 

45  2 

46 

7 

47 

11 

49 

2 

50 

6 

1^1 

10 

53 

4 

«4 

I  1 

56  8 

43  9 

45  2 

46 

7 

17 

11 

49 

~ 

50 

6 

51 

10 

53 

4 

54 

I  I 

56  8 

*  In  the  case  of  companies  doing  a  foreign  or  colonial  business,  the  premiums  for  the  home 
t  These  payments,  it  is  stated,  are  calculated  to  allow  a  reduction  of  60  ]ier  cent,  after 
J  Return  for  half-year  only.  §  Amalgamated  with  Scottish  National. 
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of  the  undermentioned  Life  Insurance  Companies  at  the  Ages  from  26  to  41  inclusive  with 
Company  and  the  Proportion  of  Expenses  to  that  of  Income  ;  the  Companies  being  Classified 
Statistical  Returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  Act  of  1870.1 
Premium  Exceeding  zl.  i6s.  jrf. 


36. 


s.  d. 

68  9 

6i  4 

6i  4 

6i  4 

6i  10 

6o  7 

6o  - 

59  8 

59  9 

59  9 

59  8 

59  8 

59  4 

59  5 


37. 


38. 


62  II 

63  - 
63  - 
62  II 

62  9 

63  - 
62  8 


39. 


5.  d. 
74,  9 
66  2 
66  2 

66  2 

67  9 
66  8 
65  4 
64  8 
64  6 
64 
64 
64 
65 
64 


40. 


s.  d. 

77  - 

67  1 1 

67  1 1 

67  II 
69  9 

68  10 
67  4 


41. 


68  2 
68  2 

68  2 

69  6 
67  11 


Mean 
Annual 

Pre- 
mium. 


s.  d. 

62  10 

':;8  < 

58  5 

58  5 

58  2 

57  - 

^6  10 

'^6  10 
^£;6 
^6 


Premium 
Income. 


£ 
307,629 
142,367 
254,784 
149,706 

39,408 
136,264 
9,177 
158,222 
201,345 
579,194 
178,940 
138,960 

22,567 
103,249 


2,424,812 


Proportiou 

of 

Expenses  ] 

to  Premium 

Income. 


Per  cut, 
3*9 

I0'2 


5*5 
5o"5 

8-3 
75"i 
'3'i 
i3*i 
io'9 
1 1'6 
io"9 

5ys 

I2'3 


London  Life  t 

Eock 

Law  Life 

Equitable 

Positiye 

Hand-in-Hand 

Colonial 

Norwieli  Union  (N.S.) 

Scottish  Equitable 
„        Widows' Fund 
„        Amicable 

Royal  Exchange 

United  Kingdom 

West  of  Ensland 


Exceeding  zl.  15s.  and  not  Exceeding  zl.  \6s.  yl. 


s.  d. 

59  4 
59  1 
59  3 
59  3 
59  - 
59  - 
59  - 
59  - 
59  - 
58  7 
58  7 
59 
58 


58 

<;8 

;•  ^8  2 

'•  58  3 

•  58  - 

i  58  3 

■   58  3 

!  58  2 

I  58  4 

58  ^ 

58  5 


s.     d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

s.   rf. 

61  2 

6^ 

S 

65 

4 

67 

6 

69 

9 

<;6  I 

60  8 

62 

4 

64 

1 

6"; 

1 1 

67 

10 

-^6  - 

60  11 

62 

8 

64 

6 

66 

<; 

68 

5 

KK    II 

61  1 

6^ 

- 

65 

- 

66 

9 

68 

6 

KS   10 

60  9 

62 

6 

64 

4 

66 

^ 

68 

4 

55  9 

60  9 

62 

6 

64 

4 

66 

1 

68 

4 

S5     9 

60  9 

6z 

6 

64 

4 

66 

> 

68 

4 

55  9 

60  9 

62 

6 

64 

4 

66 

3 

68 

4 

55  9 

60  9 

62 

6 

64 

4 

66 

3 

68 

4 

55  9 

60  2 

61 

10 

63 

7 

65 

K 

67 

4 

55  9 

60  3 

62 

- 

63 

10 

6k 

9 

67 

9 

55  7 

60  9 

62 

7 

64 

5 

66 

4 

68 

5 

55  7 

60  - 

61 

7 

63 

3 

6k 

66 

9 

55  7 

59  9 

61 

4 

62 

11 

64 

7 

66 

4 

^--^  6 

59  9 

61 

3 

62 

10 

64 

7 

66 

8 

55  6 

60  3 

62 

^ 

64 

3 

66 

6 

68 

9 

KK     K 

60  2 

62 

64 

1 

66 

I 

67 

11 

55     4 

59  8 

61 

4 

63 

1 

64 

1 1 

66 

10 

'^^  3 

60  - 

61 

63 

3 

6=; 

^ 

67 

3 

j;'^  2 

59  0 

61 

I 

62 

9 

64 

6 

66 

5 

55  = 

59  10 

61 

6 

63 

3 

6k 

- 

66 

10 

KK      z 

60  - 

61 

10 

63 

10 

65 

10 

68 

- 

KK     I 

59  10 

61 

7 

63 

5 

6"; 

4 

67 

4 

';';  I 

60  2 

62 

63 

11 

6^ 

II 

67 

11 

55  I 

60  4 

62 

4 

64 

5 

66 

6 

68 

7 

55  - 

60  4 

62 

4 

64 

5 

66 

6 

68 

7 

55  - 

£ 

81,046 
140,067 

86,310 
157,712 

14,280 
256,025 
182,836 

91,582 

28,619 
132,103 

66,203 
147,814 

32,427 

51,232 

97,523 
129,617 
309,894 

81,442 
328,454 
115,500 
159,609 
413,717 

95,303 
1,134,170 

99,181 
130,443 


4,563.109 


Per  cnt. 
12-7 
io'7 

I2"2 

9*4 

-5'o 
9"4 
i4"6 
12-4 
23-8 
9'7 
11-9 

5  "2 

i9'5 
io"9 
14-2 
1 4' 6 
11-9 

1 3  "4 
14-4 
11-9 

I5'2 

26-4 

20"I 
50-3 
10-7 

i4'3 


Mutual 

Legal  and  Grenei'sl 
Pelican 

Briton  Med.  and  Gen. 
National  of  Ireland 
,,         Provident 
Provident 
Atlas 

Marine  and  General 
Eaglet 
National 

Metro]3ohtan  Life 
Provincial 
LTniversity 
L^nion 

Eng.and  Scottish  Law 
N.British  &  Mercantile 
Imperial  Life 
Life  Assoc,  Scotland 
Guardian 
Scottish  Union  § 
Gresham 
General 
Prudential  || 
Alliance 
Sun  Life 


^business  are  taken  for  comparison, 
[seven  payments. 
I  11  Including  in  expenses  141,000/.  of  special  new  business  charges. 


k2 
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Miscellanea. 


[Mar. 


III.    Companies  ivifli  a  3Ieai>  Annual  Fremhtm 


Eeliance  

London  &  Proyin.  Law 
Law,  Property,  and  Life 
Liv.  and  Lon.  &  Globe 
London  and  Southwark 

Emperor 

British  Equitable  

Midland  Counties 

Caledonian 

Sovereign     

London  Assurance 

Law  Union 

L^nited  Kent  

Royal  

Yorkshire    

Queen 

Scottish  Commercial ... 

Commercial  Union 

Scottish  Imperial   

Westminster  and  Gen. 

Scottish  Natioualf 

Patriotic  of  Ii-eland    ... 

Star 

Masonic  and  General.... 

United  King.  Temp 

Cler.  Med.  and  General 

Equity  and  Law 

Standard  %  

Imperial  Union  §    

Great  Britain 

Sceptre    

National  Guardian    .... 
City  of  Glasgow  Life.... 


26. 


s.  d 

44  1 

45  1 
44  II 
44  II 
44  3 
44  5 
44 
45 
45 


6 
3 

44  lo 

45  - 


44  lo 

44  8 

44  9 

44  7 

43  9 

43  lo 

43  9 

43  9 

43  9 

43  lo 

43  9 

44  3 
44  I 
44  I 
44  - 
43  6 
43  6 
43  5 


27. 


s.     d. 

45  4 

46  3 

45  11 

46  - 


45  6 
45  7 

45  3 

46  5 
46  5 

45  11 

46  - 

45  10 

46  3 
46  4 
45  9 
45  11 
45  8 
45  11 
45  9 
45  - 
45  2 
45  - 
45  - 
45  - 
45  - 
45  - 
45  3 
45  3 
45  1 
45  - 
44  10 
44  9 
44  8 


28. 


s.    d 

46  8 

47  5 
47  I 
47  I 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
46 

47 
47 
46 
46 
46 
46 

46 

46 


46  3 
46  =; 
46  6 
46  I 
46  I 
46  2 
46  2 
46  - 


29. 


s.  d 

47  11 

48  8 
48  3 
48  3 
48  1 
48  - 

47  8 

48  8 
48  9 
48  2 
48  4 
48  2 


47  11 

48  3 


47  9 


47  6 

47  7 


47  9 
47  2 


30. 


s.  d 

49  4 

49  10 

49  5 

49  5 

49  4 

49  3 

49  - 

49  II 

49  10 

49  4 

49  6 

49  4 

49  8 

49  9 


48  10 

49  - 

48  9 

48  9 

48  9 

48  10 

48  9 

48  10 

48  II 


31. 


>9.  d. 

50  8 

51  1 
50  8 
50  8 
50  8 
50  7 

50  4 

51  - 
50  11 
50  7 
50  8 
50  5 

50  11 

51  - 
50  5 
50  6 
50  3 


49  8 
49  7 
49  10 
49  9 
49  8 


32. 


33. 


d. 
7 
8 
5 
5 
4 
5 
3 
5 
5 
4 

53  4 
53  3 
53  7 
53  5 
53  2 
53  1 

52  10 

53  - 
52  11 

52  8 

53  - 
52  9 
52  9 
52  9 
52  9 
52  9 
52  11 
52  8 
52  8 
52  4 
52  6 
52  5 
52  4 


34. 


SS  I 
55  I 
54  10 

54  10 
54  1° 
54  II 
54  10 
54  9 


54  9 
54  9 
54  9 
54  9 
54  II 
54  9 
54  8 
54  5 
54  4 
54  4 
54  4 
54  3 
54  6 
54  3 
54  3 
54  3 
54  3 
54  3 
54  3 
54  I 
54  2 
51  10 
54  I 
53  II 
53  10 


s.  d. 

56  9 

56  6 

56  5 


56     6 
56     2 


56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56  2 
56  3 
56  - 
56  - 
55  9 
55  10 
55  10 
55  10 
55  10 

55  11 

56  - 
55  7 
55  9 
55  10 
55  8 
55  8 
55     5 


t  Amalgamated  with  Scottish  Union.     Tl 


*  With  guaranteed  bonus. 
as  yet  of  the  amalgamated  company. 

§  In  this  case  the  policies  ai'e  payable  at  specified  ages  as  weU  as  at  death. 


IV.   Companies  tvith  a  Mean  Preniiui 


British  Empire  

British  Workman's 
Scottish  Provincial 

Universal     

Lancashire 

Northern 

Whittington    

Edinburgli  

Crown 

Koyal  Farmers'  

Church  of  England 


s.      d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

.1.     d) 

43  5 

44  8 

45 

10 

47 

- 

48 

3 

49 

7 

50 

II 

52  5 

Si    10 

43   I 

44  3 

45 

6 

46 

H 

47 

II 

49 

3 

50 

7 

52  1 

"^3  8 

4;  II 

44  3 

45 

7 

46 

10 

48 

I 

49 

4 

50 

8 

52  1 

5i     7 

44  4 

45  5 

46 

7 

47 

8 

48 

10 

49 

11 

51 

- 

52  3 

53  7 

44  - 

45  - 

46 

- 

47 

- 

48 

6 

49 

6 

50 

9 

52  - 

53  10 

43   I 

44  4 

45 

7 

46 

10 

48 

- 

49 

3 

50 

6 

51  11 

53  5 

4,  6 

44  6 

45 

8 

46 

10 

48 

- 

49 

2 

50 

2 

51  6 

53  - 

43  - 

44  1 

45 

3 

46 

0 

47 

7 

48 

10 

i^O 

2 

51  6 

5i     - 

4-  5 

43  8 

44 

10 

46 

1 

47 

4 

48 

9 

50 

I 

51  6 

53  - 

4^  4 

43  7 

44 

10 

46 

1 

47 

5 

48 

9 

i^O 

I 

51  6 

53  - 

42  6 

43  6 

44 

7 

45 

8 

46 

10 

48 

i 

49 

6 

50  10 

52  4 

(t 

55  -J 
55  -2 
55     1 

54  11 

55  - 
51.  11 
54.  ,- 
54  ( 
54  ( 
54  ( 
53  1: 


1880.] 


Bates  of  Life  Insurance  Premiums. 


V^c 


Exceed 

nff 

d. 

3'^- 

<)d. 

and 

no 

Exceedinfi 

il. 

15."?. 

Mean 

Proportion 

3G. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

Annual 

Premium 

of 
Expense.* 

Pre- 

Income. 

toPremiuiLi 

mium. 

Income. 

s.     d. 

.9. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

Per  cut. 

58     4 

60 

1 

61 

11 

63 

11 

65 

TO 

68 

- 

55 

- 

85,4^0 

2n 

Reliance 

'^S     - 

.59 

8 

61 

. 

63 

_ 

64 

10 

m 

9 

55 

- 

80,739 

9"5 

London  &  Provin.  Law 

58     - 

59 

9 

61 

6 

63 

6 

65 

6 

67 

7 

54 

1 1 

3,783 

i3'9 

Law,Property,  and  Life 

58     - 

59 

9 

61 

6 

63 

5 

e^^ 

5 

67 

7 

54 

11 

235,341 

9'4 

Liv.  and  Lon.  &  Grlobe* 

';8    1 

59 

10 

61 

9 

63 

8 

6\ 

8 

67 

8 

54 

10 

4,124 

15-0 

London  and  Southwark 

58    2 

59 

10 

61 

7 

63 

7 

65 

7 

67 

7 

54 

10 

14,352 

34*4 

Emperor 

kS     2 

60 

- 

61 

11 

63 

11 

66 

- 

68 

2 

54 

10 

126,282 

27-3 

British  Equitable 

57     8 

59 

3 

60 

10 

62 

8 

64 

8 

m 

4 

54 

10 

2,741 

lyi 

Midland  Counties 

57     7 

59 

3 

61 

- 

62 

9 

64 

6 

m 

4 

54 

9 

64,073 

i6-8 

Caledonian 

57   II 

59 

7 

61 

4 

63 

2 

6.' 

2 

67 

2 

54 

9 

74,652 

^•^'h 

Sovereign 

c,7    10 

59 

5 

61 

2 

63 

- 

64 

11 

66 

11 

54 

9 

159,455 

9'9 

London  Assurance 

57     8 

59 

4 

61 

2 

63 

2 

6=; 

3 

67 

2 

54 

9 

65,728 

i3'4 

Law  Union 

57     7 

59 

- 

60 

7 

62 

4 

64 

3 

m 

4 

54 

8 

21,514 

11-6 

United  Kent 

57     7 

59 

1 

60 

8 

62 

4 

64 

I 

65 

11 

54 

8 

245,058 

9*9 

Royal 

57     6 

59 

3 

61 

I 

63 

2 

65 

- 

66 

5 

54 

7 

41,433 

i-'3 

Yorkshire 

57     6 

59 

3 

61 

I 

63 

- 

65 

- 

66 

5 

54 

7 

52,383 

14-1 

Queen 

57     8 

59 

4 

61 

I 

62 

11 

64 

1 1 

67 

- 

54 

6 

13,519 

9-6 

Scottish  Commercial 

57     3 

58 

11 

60 

8 

62 

5 

64 

2 

66 

- 

54 

5 

97,178 

i4'3 

Commercial  Union 

57     5 

59 

- 

60 

9 

62 

6 

^4 

4 

m 

2 

54 

4 

24,664 

I3"2 

Scottish  Imperial 

57     6 

59 

3 

61 

2 

63 

3 

6'; 

67 

- 

54 

4 

46,182 

20"9 

Westminster  and  Gen. 

57     6 

59 

4 

61 

- 

62 

8 

64 

6 

66 

6 

54 

4 

98,206 

i6-8 

Scottish  National  t 

57     6 

59 

3 

61 

I 

63 

- 

65 

- 

67 

1 

54 

3 

9,571 

8-5 

Patriotic  of  Ireland 

57     6 

59 

3 

61 

I 

63 

- 

64 

1 1 

66 

11 

54 

3 

197,298 

i6-2 

Star 

57     6 

59 

3 

61 

- 

63 

_ 

6<; 

- 

67 

- 

54 

3 

5,318 

56-2 

Masonic  and  General 

57     6 

59 

3 

6t 

I 

63 

_ 

64 

1 1 

66 

11 

54 

3 

225,844 

i3'o 

United  King.  Temp. 

57     6 

59 

3 

61 

_ 

63 

_ 

65 

- 

67 

_ 

54 

3 

185,434 

I  I'l 

Cler.  Med.  and  General 

57     5 

59 

- 

60 

9 

62 

7 

64 

6 

66 

6 

54 

3 

123,590 

TO"I 

Equity  and  Law 

57     3 

58 

11 

60 

8 

62 

6 

64 

K 

66 

3 

54 

575,222 

i3'7 

Standard! 

57     4 

59 

- 

60 

10 

62 

8 

64 

6 

66 

7 

54 

I 

2,613 

52-8 

Imperial  Union  § 

57     2 

58 

11 

60 

10 

62 

10 

^S 

- 

67 

3 

54 

I 

70,149 

34"o 

Great  Britain 

57     4 

59 

- 

60 

10 

62 

9 

64 

8 

66 

8 

54 

I 

27,479 

25'9 

Sceptre 

57     2 

58 

11 

60 

9 

62 

8 

64 

8 

66 

5 

54 

- 

Qm 

12-3 

National  Guardian 

57     - 

58 

10 

60 

7 

62 

6 

64 

6 

m 

5 

51 

10 

134,919 

14-2 

City  of  Glasgow  Life 

3,114,910 

last  returns  of  each  company  in  the  blue  books  have  been  made  use  of,  there  being  no  return 
+  Home  scheme,  with  profits  equal  division. 


Exceeding  zl.  \zs.  6d.  and  not  Exceeding  zl.  13.?.  ()d. 


s.      d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

.t.     d. 

s.     d. 

56     6 

58 

7 

60  4 

62  3 

64 

2 

66     2 

53     9 

56   II 

58 

9 

60  7 

62  5 

64 

6 

66    8 

5i     8 

56   11 

58 

8 

60  7 

62  6 

64 

6 

66     3 

53     7 

^S     j; 

58 

- 

59  7 

61  3 

63 

- 

64     9 

53     7 

';6     6 

58 

- 

59  9 

61  6 

6^ 

6 

65     6 

-^3     6 

56     7 

58 

4 

60  I 

62  - 

6; 

11 

65  10 

5i     5 

56     4 

58 

2 

60  2 

62  2 

64 

2 

66     2 

53     5 

•^f,     1 

57 

9 

'^9  6 

61  3 

6^ 

2 

65     2 

i^z   11 

56     1 

57 

10 

<;9  6 

61  4 

6^ 

4 

65     5 

1^2     10 

56     I 

57 

9 

59  6 

61  4 

6^ 

4 

65     5 

';2  10 

55     8 

57 

5 

59  4 

61  4 

63 

6 

65     9 

52     6 

£ 

Per  cnt. 

101,962 

20"6 

33,387 

6r6 

129,924 

i5"7 

121,239 

'o"5 

60,498 

1 1 '4 

157,581 

9"9 

40,013 

28-7 

165,656 

14-2 

138,788 

1 3 '5 

9,940 

17-2 

77,136 

14-4 

1,036,124 

British  Empire 

British  Workman's 

Scottish  Provincial 

Universal 

Lancashire 

Northern 

Whittington 

Edinburgh 

Crown 

Royal  Farmers' 

Church  of  England 
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V.   Companies  with  a  Mean 


Loudon  and  Lancashire 

Provident  Clerks'   

Wesleyan  and  General 

Clergy  Mutual    

Argus  

Friends  Provident 

Economic    

Scottish  Provident 


26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

s.  d. 

.9.  d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

*.  d 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

42  - 

43  3 

44  5 

45  8 

46 

10 

48  - 

49  3 

50  8 

=^2.   I 

53  7 

41  3 

42  7 

43  II 

45  2 

46 

4 

47  7 

48  10 

50  3 

51  9 

53  5 

43  9 

44  - 

45  5 

45  10 

46 

4 

46  11 

47  5 

50  6 

51  7 

52  5 

41  4 

42  6 

43  10 

45  - 

46 

4 

47  6 

48  8 

50  - 

'^i   6 

53  - 

41  I 

42  1 

43  2 

44  3 

4"^ 

<; 

46  8 

47  II 

49  3 

50  7 

52  1 

42  I 

43  - 

43  10 

44  9 

4-; 

9 

46  9 

47  9 

48  10 

<;o  - 

51  2 

40  - 

41  - 

42  - 

43  1 

44 

3 

45  5 

46  8 

48  - 

49  5 

50  11 

38  6 

39  2 

39  II 

40  8 

41 

6 

42  6 

43  5 

44  6 

45  7 

46  10 

Number 

of 

Com- 

pniiies. 


Summary. 


Premium 
Income. 


14 
26 

5i 


9- 


£   s.  d. 

Companies  with  mean  premiums  exceeding  2  16  3  

,,  „  2  15  -  and  not  above  21.  16s.  Sd. 

2  13  9  „  2?.  15*.  -d. 

„  2  12  6  „  21.  Ids.  9d. 

„  not  exceeding  2  12  6  

Total 


£ 
2,424,812 
4,563,109 
3,114,910 
1,036,124 
1,024,796 


VII. — Eeport  of  et  Committee  ivith  reference  to  the  Census  of  1881, 

A  COPT  of  tlie  falloyving  Report,  approved  of,  and  adopted  bj 
the  Council,  has  been  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

The  Committee  Appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  oh  the  ISth  November,  1879,  for  the 
Purpose  of  Considering  "  Whether  any  Suggestions  can  ivith 
"  advantaye  be  Made  as  regards  Improvements  in  the  Inquiries, 
"  or  Machinery,  connected  with  the  Census  of  1881,"  herewith 
submit  their  Report. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  the  subject  referred  to  them 
divides  itself  into  two  branches  : — 

1.  The  nature  and  form  of  the  inquiries  to  be  made. 

2.  The  form  in  which  the  information,  when  obtained,  is  to  be 

abstracted  and  published. 
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Premium  not  JSxceeding  zl.  us.  6d. 


Mean 

Proportion 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

Annual 

Premium 

of 

Expenses 

Pre- 

Income. 

to  Premium 

mium. 

Income. 

s.  d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.      d. 

£ 

Per  cnt. 

55  - 

56  11 

58     8 

60    6 

6z  4 

64 

3 

5^      I 

55,846 

32-6 

London  and  Lancashire 

55   I 

56  10 

S8     9 

60    8 

62  8 

65 

2 

51    II 

94,219 

i3"9 

Provident  Clerks' 

52  7 

53     7 

56     8 

61  10 

64  5 

66 

4 

51    10 

18,927 

29-1 

Weslejan  and  General 

54  8 

56     6 

58     4 

60     2 

62  2 

64 

- 

51      7 

196,517 

6-9 

Clergy  Mutual 

53  7 

55     2 

56   II 

58     8 

60  7 

62 

7 

50     8 

26,475 

10*6 

Argus 

52  5 

53     8 

55     1 

56     6 

58   I 

59 

8 

50     - 

81,284 

f  I'2 

Friends  Provident 

52  6 

54     2 

55  " 

57    9 

59  9 

61 

10 

49     7 

227,231 

8-6 

Economic 

48  2 

49     8 

51     3 

52  11 

54  9 

56 

8 

46     - 

324,297 

io"9 

Scottish  Provident 

1,024,796 

As  the  Census  Bills  will  be  soon  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  on  the  former  branch  should  be  submitted 
without  delay  to  the  Government,  the  Committee  have  deemed  it 
desirable  to  coufine  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that 
branch,  and  to  such  points  in  the  second  branch  as  are  necessarily 
connected  with  it,  and  to  reserve  their  suggestions  on  the  latter  for 
a  future  report. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion:  — 

1.  That  the  results  of  the  Census  should  be  presented  to  the 
public,  not,  as  hitherto,  in  the  form  only  of  separate  reports  on  the 
three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  imt  in  a  general  report  on 
the  whole  Kingdom,  with  tables  exhibiting  the  more  important 
facts  relating  to  the  whole  collectively.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
desirable  not  to  dispense  with  the  separate  reports  hitherto  pub- 
lished. 

2.  That  the  same  information  should  be  obtained,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  form  of  inquiries  should  be  adopted,  thi-oughout 
the  whole  Kingdom,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Islands. 

The  reasons  for  these  recommendations  are — That  the  past 
arrangement  makes  it  difficult  for  all  but  statistical  adepts  to  ascer- 
tain the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  one  view;  while  the  difficulty  for  adepts  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  necessity  and  consequent  expense  of  procuring 
three  series  of  costly  volumes ;  or  is  even  rendered  insuperable  by 
the  results  being  so  classified  in  the  three  separate  reports,  and  the 
annexed  tables,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  combine  them  in  a  form 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom. 

3.  That  the  occasion  of  each  recurring  census  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Government  to  require  from  all  public  departments  under  its 
control  who  are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  any  branch  of  the 
national  life,  special  reports,  in  as  much  detail  as  will  be  practic- 
able and  useful,  at  the  date,  or  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  date, 
of  the  General  Census. 

As  examples  of  the  intention  of  the  Committee,  they  would  cite 
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the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Cotmcil,  "who  can  supply  the 

statistics  of  education,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  make  inquiries 
on  this  subject  in  the  Householder's  Schedule.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  can  supply  detailed  returns  regarding  pauperism,  to 
which  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  can  add  further  valuable 
information.  Reports  from  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  and 
Lunacy  will  throw  light  upon  the  subjects  of  crime  and  disease. 
The  Board  of  Trade  can  supply  the  agricultural  returns  in  more 
detail  than  usual ;  while  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Mines 
might  furnish  returns  bearing  upon  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
population. 

The  Committee,  although  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  obtaining  an  Industrial  Census  of  the  Kingdom,  have  hesi- 
tated to  recommend  it  on  this  occasion,  looking  to  the  careful  preli- 
minary consideration  which  must  be  given  to  the  details  of  the 
arrangements  for  its  prosecution,  and  also  to  the  additional  expense 
which  its  preparation  would  entail ;  hut  they  desire  to  record  their 
conviction  that  it  is  desirable  that  before  the  next  following 
Census,  steps  should  be  taken  to  combine  such  a  census  with  the 
general  enumeration  of  that  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  may  be  able,  from  the  sources 
above  indicated,  and  perhaps  from  large  public  companies  having 
the  management  of  railways,  docks,  «tc.,  &c.,  to  procure  a  series  of 
returns,  which,  when  brought  together  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
General  Census  Report,  will  form  a  very  important  and  valuable 
addition  to  that  document. 

4.  That  it  is  desirable,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  connected  with 
the  growth  and  movement  of  the  population,  the  provision  of 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  testing  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  periodical  returns  of  Mrths,  deaths,  and  marriages,  that  a 
census  should  be  taken  every  five,  instead  of  every  ten,  years. 

If  the  labour  and  expense  of  such  a  census  in  the  same  form  as 
that  adopted  for  the  Decennial  Census  should  be  deemed  too  great, 
the  Committee  recommend  that  a  nominal  census  only  should  be 
taken,  which  would  show  the  number  of  houses,  and  the  number 
and  ages  of  the  population.  This,  the  Committee  have  reason  to 
believe,  could  be  carried  out,  and  its  results  could  be  abstracted 
and  published,  at  a  small  cost. 

The  Committee  are  satisfied  that  if  a  census  were  taken  more 
frequently,  a  machinery  might  be  organised  which  would  tend  to 
the  enumeration  being  more  accurately  and  more  completely  taken 
on  each  occasion,  and  to  the  abstracts  being  more  rapidly  given  to 
the  public. 

They  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  although  the  several 
preliminary  reports  of  the  Census  of  1871,  taken  on  the  3rd  April, 
were  furnished  in  the  following  June,  the  final  reports,  with  the 
detailed  tables,  were  dated  as  follows : — 

For  England  and  Wales 30th  Jiilj,  1873. 

„   Scotland     1st  May,        '74. 

„    Ireland  29th  Sept.,    '75. 

Several  causes  appear  to  have  contributed  to  the  delay  in  the 
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presentation  of  the  Irish  Report,  some  of  which  will  be  obviated 
on  the  approaching  occasion,  and  the  Committee  will,  in  their  next 
report,  recommend  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  Abstract  Returns 
which  will  greatly  expedite  the  work. 

With  these  preliminary  general  observations,  the  Committee 
snbmit  the  following  Recommendations  to  the  Council,  with  the 
suggestion  that,  if  adopted,  they  should  be  forwarded  without  delay 
to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  together  with  a 
copy  of  this  report,  both  in  print,  for  the  convenience  of  perusal 
and  reference : — 

Recomviendatio7is. 

1.  That  with  a  view  to  a  General  Report  upon  the  population  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  pi^epared  under  such  authority 
as  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Legislature  may 
decide,  the  same  form  of  Householder's  Schedule  should  be 
adopted  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom. 

2.  That  the  Census  of  1881  should  embrace  all  the  information 

obtained  on  the  last  occasion,  with  the  additions  hereinafter 
suggested. 

3.  That  in  accordance  with  previous  recommendations,  and  in 

agreement  with  the  Census  of  Ireland,  and  of  most  of  the 
British  Colonies,  including  the  most  important,  in  1871, 
the  religious  profession  of  each  inhabitant  should  be 
obtained  by  the  insertion  of  a  column  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Householder's  Schedule. 

Note. — The  Committee  object  to  its  being  left  optional 
to  persons  to  fill  up  this  column,  and  to  any  limitation  of 
the  heads  under  which  they  should  describe  themselves. 

4.  That    in   continuance  of    the  inquiry   successfully   made  in 

Scotland  in  1861  and  1871,  information  should  be  obtained 
thence,  and  for  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  to  the  house  accommodation,  i.e.,  as  to  the  number  of 
rooms  in  each  dwelling  house. 

Note. — The  density  of  the  population  in  a  district  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  given  space, 
but  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  any  locality  can 
accommodate  with  due  regard  to  sanitary  laws  is  resolved 
by  the  number  of  houses  used  for  habitation,  and  the 
accommodation  those  houses  aiford.  Thus  from  either 
the  greater  housing  capacity  of  the  buildings,  or  the  greater 
proportion  of  inhabitable  dwellings,  one  district  can  with 
security  to  health  possess  a  greater  density  of  population 
than  another.  A  return  of  the  number  of  rooms  in  each 
house,  and  an  enumeration  likewise  of  the  dwellings  used 
for  habitation,  are  requisite  for  the  proper  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

r>.  That  "dwelling"  houses  designed  for  habitation  should  be 
distinguished  from  those  designed  for  other  purposes,  such 
as  stores,  warehouses,  school  houses,  factories,  offices  and 
chambers,  &c. 

6.  That  dwelling  houses  not  in  actual  occupation,  and  "being 
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"  to  let,"  should  be  distinguished  and  classified  separately 
in  the  abstracts. 

Note. — -The  distinction  hitherto  adopted  regarding  houses 
has  been  between  inhabited  and  uninhabited  houses,  and 
houses  building.  If  the  above  two  suggestions  be  adopted, 
houses  will  be  divided  into  : — 

Dwelliug-laouses — inhabited. 

„  not  inhabited. 

„  of  which  "  to  let." 

„  building. 

Other  buildings. 

7.  That  the  headings  of  the  last  column  but  one  of  the  House- 

holder's Schedule,  for  recording  the  place  "  where  born,"  be 
changed  as  follows,  with  the  double  object  of  adapting  the 
schedule  to  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom,  and  of  eliciting  the 
birthplace  of  all  British  born  persons,  instead  of  confining 
it  to  those  born  in  the  same  division  of  the  Kingdom,  as 
at  present. 

Proposed  Form. 
Where  Born. 

Opposite  the  names  of  those  born  in  the  United  Kingdom,  write 
the  countj,  and  town  or  parish. 

If  born  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  write  the  pai'ticular  State 
or  country. 

The  Committee  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  addition  made 
in  the  original  schedule,  viz.  : — "And  if  also  a  British  subject,  add, 
"'British  subject,'  or  'naturalised  British  subject,'  as  the  case 
"  may  be ;  "  but  to  meet  the  case  of  the  children  of  British  parents 
born  abroad,  they  would  suggest  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  If  of 
"  '  British  parents,'  add  those  words." 

8.  That  steps  be  taken  to  ascertain  from  what  departments  of  the 

Government,  and  from  what  public  bodies,  such  reports 
as  have  been  suggested  in  the  first  part  of  this  report 
should  be  obtained,  and  that  timely  measures  be  taken  to 
obtain  them. 

9.  That  in  the  instructions  with  regard  to  filling  up  the  column 

of  Employments,  care  be  taken  to  remove,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  difficulties  which  experience  has  pointed  out  as 
hindering  an  exact  definition  and  classification  of  the 
occupations  of  the  population. 

10.  That  in  making  arrangements  for  the  Census  of  1881,  they 

should  be  framed  with  the  prospect  of  a  similar,  or  an 
intermediate  partial.  Census  in  1886. 

11.  That  for  the  promotion  of  municipal  and  sanitary  objects, 

of  works  of  construction  and  production,  and  for  other 
useful  purposes,  means  should  be  afforded  to  the  public  of 
obtaining,  at  a  reasonable  charge,  more  detailed  information 
regarding  any  locality  than  it  is  necessary  or  convenient 
to  supply  in  the  general  tables. 
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Note. — The  Committee  apprehend  that  the  central 
authorities,  by  whom  the  Ceusns  is  made  and  its  results 
are  abstracted,  must  confine  the  abstracts  to  fixed  and 
recognised  boundaries,  and  that  any  variation  from  these 
can  only  be  designed  by  persons  possessing  local  informa- 
tion, and  with  a  definite  object  in  each  case.  The  existence 
of  some  permanent  census  machinery  in  connection  with 
the  General  Census  Office,  would  facilitate  the  preparation 
of  such  returns,  as  well  as  of  those  which  the  legislature 
and  the  executive  would,  doubtless  often,  desire  to  obtain, 
if  the  means  of  abstracting  them  were  in  existence. 

The  Committee  conclude  this  Report  with  the  remark  that  the 
first  six  of  the  above  Recommendations  and  the  ninth  and  tenth 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Resolutions  of  the  Council  of 
"  The  ISTational  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science," 
which  have  already  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government. 

Rawson  W.  Rawsox, 

Chairman. 
Statistical  Society  of  London, 
7th  Februarii,  1880. 


VIII. — Notes  on  Econoviical  and  St-atistical  Worlis. 

La  Transformation  des  Moijens  de  Transport  et  ses  consequences 
economiqiies  et  sociales.  Par  Alfred  de  Foville,  Chef  de  Bureau  au 
Ministere  des  Finances,  &c.  (Ouvrage  couronne  par  I'Acadeniie 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques.)  Paris,  Guillaumin  et  Cie., 
1880. 

This  able  and  interesting  volume  deals  with  a  branch  of  what 
may  be  termed  social  physiology.  It  ti-eats  of  the  development 
and  functions  of  means  of  communication.  M.  de  Foville  com- 
mences by  laying  down  the  proposition  that  movement  is  as 
essential  to  the  lite  of  a  people  as  to  that  of  an  animal  or  a  plant; 
and  that  according  as  the  internal  movement  of  a  community  is  or 
is  not  highly  developed,  the  people  composing  it  may  be  considered 
as  advanced  or  behindhand  in  civilisation.  The  cause  of  this 
movement  occurring  in  society  is  the  necessity  for  exchange,  both  of 
manufactured  commodities  and  raw  produce,  and  the  equal  or  gi'eater 
necessity  of  rapid  personal  movement.  And  the  need  for  the 
exchange  of  these  arises  from  the  great  differences  in  the  products  of 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
dwell  in  them.  This  process  of  interchange  is  the  basis  of  modern 
life,  and  "  just  as  in  the  animal  world,  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
each  species  is  measured  by  the  development  of  the  apparatus  of 
circulation,  in  like  manner  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  each  people 
may  be  measured  by  the  importance,  efficiency,  and  value  of  its 
channels  and  means  of  conmiunication."  With  this  view  of  the 
subject  constantly  before  him,  M.  de  Foville  has  carefully  investi- 
gated, first,  the  genei-al  development  of  means  of  communication, 
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and  next,  the  economic,  moral,  political,  and  otlier  social  effects 
that  have  been  produced  by,  or  -which  have  at  all  events  appeared 
simultaneously  with,  the  successive  stages  of  this  development. 
The  book  is  pre-eminently,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  a  book 
about  railways.  The  means  by  which  the  internal  movements  of 
society  were  formerly  effected  have  long  since  cither  succumbed 
altogether,  or  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  as  assistants  and 
feeders  to  their  conqueror.  "  The  principal  peoples  of  Europe  have 
completed  their  raain  systems,  and  are  only  occupied  in  increasing 
their  ramifications."  But  the  steamship,  the  canal,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  tramway  also  receive  the  notice  due  to  them. 
The  first  part  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  direct  results  of  the 
application  of  steam  and  electricity  to  the  purposes  of  man.  By 
the  direct  results  are  meant  not  so  much  the  actual  physical 
results,  such  as  the  existence  of  so  many  miles  of  railway  in  the 
various  countries,  and  of  so  much  steam  tonnage  in  their  merchant 
marines,  but  two  general  results,  namely,  the  increase  of  speed 
and  diminution  of  cost.  M.  de  Foville  begins  by  endeavouring  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  and  cost  of  movement  before  the 
introduction  of  railways.  The  data  for  this  investigation  are  not 
extensive,  but  he  gives  some  very  interesting  facts  regarding  this 
part  of  the  subject,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  France,  in  which 
country  locomotion  was  for  a  long  time  slower  than  elsewhere. 
The  tables  relative  to  the  speed  attained  on  various  railways  in 
different  countries  contain  little  that  is  novel,  and  it  is  the 
question  of  cost  on  which  the  author  has  bestowed  most  pains. 
Concerning  the  cost  of  travelling  in  the  last  century,  M.  de  Foville 
quotes  from  a  guide  book  published  in  1775,  which  is  now  rarely 
met  with.  This  curious  work  gives  detailed  estimates  of  all  the 
expenses  of  travelling  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Avriter's  notions  of  expense  are  those  of  a  wealthy  man,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  he  proposed  to  spend  340  frs.  in  England, 
and  300  frs.  in  France  per  diem.  The  last  official  regulation  affecting 
post  horses  in  France  was  issued  in  1840.  Previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways,  M.  de  Foville  estimates  the  mean  cost  of  locomotion 
at  1 4 centimes  per  kilometre;  the  cost  of  travelling  by  rail,  even  as 
early  as  1835,  was  about  8  centimes  per  kilometre.  Since  then,  in 
consequence  of  successive  changes  in  the  tariff,  the  mean  cost  has 
fallen  to  5*  19  centimes.  These  amounts  relate  to  passengers.  The 
saving  as  compared  with  the  earlier  modes  of  travelling  is  thus 
about  55  per  cent.  M.  de  Foville  does  not  overlook  the  f;\ct  of 
the  great  expense  of  laying  down  railways.  He  gives  a  table, 
showing  the  cost,  per  kilometre,  of  railways  in  various  countries  in 
1858  to  1875.  That  cost  is  still  much  higher  in  England  than  any- 
where else,  but  the  cost  has  risen  a  good  deal  on  the  continent 
during  the  period  referred  to.  M.  de  Foville  then  examines  the 
tai-itt's  of  countries  other  than  France.  In  England  ho  finds  the  rates 
rather  higher  than  in  France,  not  apparently  making  allowance  for 
rebates  and  other  reductions,  which  very  materially  diminish  the 
actual  cost  of  carriage  hei'e.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  travelling 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  steam  was  much  greater  here  than 
elsewhere,    because   the    cost  of   travelling   Avas   much    higher    iu 
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England  "before  that  event.  Belgium  appears  to  have  tried  several 
experiments  in  tariffs,  without  any  very  satisfactory  result.  As 
regards  the  carriage  of  merchandise,  M.  de  Foville  estimates  the 
saving  consequent  on  the  employment  of  steam  at  about  75  per 
cent,  per  ton  kilometre.  This  calculation  is  probably  correct  as 
regards  France,  though  the  taxes  and  some  other  charges  are  not 
included  in  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  set  off  against  similar 
taxes  on  the  older  modes  of  transport,  and  also  that  the  use  of  the 
roads  was  practically  gratuitous.  As  a  curiosity  among  the  tariifs 
in  force  in  other  countries,  M.  de  Foville  cites  those  on  some  of 
the  wheat  carrying  lines  of  the  United  States  in  1878-79,  when 
competition  had  driven  them  down  to  rates  which  were  equivalent 
to  a  charge  of  1*2  centimes  per  ton  kilometre.  He  quotes  the  opinion 
of  several  able  French  engineers,  that  the  railway  tariffs  can  hardly 
go  lower,  and  are  very  likely  to  rise  in  future.  The  grounds  of  this 
opinion  are  the  tendency  of  wages  to  rise;  but  M.  de  Foville  thinks 
that  this  cause  of  increased  cost  may  be  neutralised  by  improve- 
ments in  the  working  of  the  lines,  and  by  judicious  developments  of 
the  traffic.  In  speaking  of  the  increased  security  of  modern 
travelling,  the  author  points  to  the  defective  information  supplied 
as  to  accidents  affecting  servants  of  the  companies,  and  hints  that 
it  would  be  well  to  imitate  England  in  this  matter.  In  France 
there  has  been,  it  seems,  no  account  of  the  accidents  to  railway 
servants  published  for  any  year  later  than  18G9.  Turning  from 
railways  to  roads,  M.  de  Foville  remarks  that  these  latter  have  by 
no  means  been  rendered  useless  by  the  spread  of  railways,  but  have 
on  the  contrary  increased  steadily  in  length,  besides  having  more 
spent  on  them  per  kilometre.  Their  function  is  chiefly  to  feed  the 
railways,  and  consequently  roads  which  cross  the  general  direction 
of  a  railway  system,  have  gained  in  importance  at  the  expense  of 
those  parallel  to  it.  The  author  here  enters  on  an  interesting 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  a  railway 
connecting  two  important  centres.  By  the  aid  of  a  little  elementary 
geometrical  conies,  M.  de  Foville  is  able  to  show  that  the  "  zone  of 
attraction  "  of  the  two  terminal  stations  will  be  respectively  the 
two  branches  of  a  hyperbola,  which  has  the  two  stations  for  its  foci, 
and  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  them  for  its  centre.  There 
is  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  in  those  portions  of 
the  work  which  are  devoted  to  canals,  and  to  the  ocean  highway. 
The  "indirect"  effects  of  the  improved  modes  of  locomotion  are 
treated  in  as  systematic  a  manner  as  the  "  direct  "  effects  of  the 
employment  of  steam.  We  need  not  speak  of  them  at  length, 
however,  as  they  are  a  portion  of  the  subject  matter  of  works  on 
the  general  progress  of  civilisation.  The  principal  effect  dwelt  on 
by  M.  de  Foville  is  the  unification  of  prices,  and  he  gives  some 
rather  striking  instances  of  the  differences  in  the  price  of  wheat 
which  existed  even  as  late  as  1847,  in  which  year  there  was  a 
difference  of  20  frs.  between  the  market  prices  in  two  departments 
of  France  per  hectolitre  of  wheat.  The  author  remarks  that  the 
improvement  in  our  means  of  communication,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
has  practically  resulted  in  rendering  famine  an  impossibility  in  the 
civilised  world.     Among  the  minor  economic   effects,  he  mentions 
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the  tendency  to  concentrate  retail  business,  and  thus  kill  out  the 
smaller  traders.  In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
M.  de  Foville  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of  free  trade- 
in  France. 

A  History  of  the  Precious  Metals,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present.  By  Alexander  Del  Mar,  U.  S.,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  ;  Member  of  the  United 
States  Monetary  Commission  of  1876.  (George  Bell  and  Sons, 
1880.) 

Mr.  Del  Mar's  work  is  intended  as  a  successor  to  that  of 
Mr.  William  Jacob.  Mr.  Jacob's  book  may  fairly  be  considered 
out  of  date,  considering  the  immense  increase  in  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals  that  has  occurred  since  he  wrote.  Besides  this, 
Mr.  Del  Mar  is  able  to  show  that,  with  all  his  ability  and  care, 
Mr.  Jacob  fell  into  more  than  one  serious  error,  particularly  in 
underestimating  the  productiveness  of  Brazil.  These  deficiencies 
are  noted  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Del  Mar's  book.  Speaking  of  the 
work  of  his  predecessor,  our  author  says,  "  It  fails  to  mark  the 
significant  agency  of  conquest  and  slavery  in  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver ;  it  is  vitiated  thi-oughout  by  unsafe  calculations  of  the 
world's  stock  of  these  metals  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times ;  it 
afi:'ords  no  information  of  the  very  considerable  movement  from 
Japan  to  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  it 
scarcely  mentions,  and  thus  underrates  the  importance  of  the 
Brazilian  placers  which  have  yielded  to  the  world  nearly  200  million 
pounds  sterling  of  gold ;  it  contains  no  connected  history,  indeed, 
but  little  mention,  of  the  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver ; 
and  it  omits  all  reference  to  the  devastation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
social  mischiefs  entailed  upon  mining  countries  by  the  search  for 
these  metals."  On  all  points  except  the  last,  Mr.  Del  Mar  seems  to 
have  made  out  his  case,  but  his  remarks  about  the  moral  and 
material  mischief  produced  by  gold  and  sih-er  mining  are  too 
sweeping.  That,  however,  is  a  minor  point,  and  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  book  as  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
history  of  the  precious  metals.  Mr.  Del  Mar,  while  objecting  to  the 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  guesses  of  Mr.  Jacob,  as  to  the  amounts 
of  gold  and  silver  existing  in  early  periods,  refuses  to  attempt  to 
give  an  estimate  himself.  As  regards  Brazil,  he  calculates  the  gold 
production  of  that  country  up  to  1870  at  180  million  pounds. 

Economic  Studies.  By  the  late  Walter  Bagehot.  Edited  by 
Richard  Holt  Hutton.      (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1880.) 

This  volume  contains  the  incomplete  fragments  of  a  work  which 
Mr.  Bagehot  had  intended  to  write,  but  was  unable  to  finish,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  world.  The  main  point  we  notice  in  this  exceed- 
ingly interesting  book  is  its  logical  connection  with  the  author's 
"  Physics  and  Politics,"  a  work  in  which  he  shows  how  one  great 
"  peculiarity  of  this  age,"  the  "  sudden  acquisition  of  much 
physical  knowledge,"  has  operated  to  modify  the  notions  formerly 
held  on  politics  and  political  economy.  As  regards  the  latter  the 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  various 
countries  and  at  various  periods,  gave  rise  to  the  historical  school 
of  economists,  who  deny  that  there  are  any  laws  of  economics  at  all. 
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Mr.  Bageliot  held  tliat  the  older  economists  were  not  wrong  in 
their  views  of  the  economic  conditions  of  modern  England,  but 
that  the  historic  school  were  sound  in  their  opposition  to  the 
attempts  of  later  writers  of  the  "orthodox  "  school  to  apply  these 
views  to  all  countries  and  all  periods.  He  also  held  that  as  other 
countries  advance  in  wealth  and  civilisation,  the  extent  of  the 
applicability  of  the  general  doctrines  inculcated  by  Ricardo  and 
Mill  will  increase.  The  phenomena  of  "business"  will  be  the 
same  wherever  "  business "  is  done,  and  the  theories  which  are 
true  or  almost  true  in  England,  the  land  of  "  business,"  will 
become  true  in  other  countries  in  time.  Briefly,  then,  Mr.  Bage- 
hot  may  be  said  to  have  gone  far  on  the  road  to  reconciling  the 
conflicting  claims  of  "  orthodox  and  historical "  economics,  for 
which  alone  he  would  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  all  who  per- 
ceived the  logical  need  for  such  a  reconciliation  in  the  interests  of 
economic  science  itself.  Their  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Hutton, 
Mr.  Bagehot's  intimate  friend,  to  whose  careful  and  jiatient  labour 
they  are  indebted  for  the  arrangement  of  the  papers  which  are 
here  published.  The  latter  were  at  the  untimely  death  of  their 
author,  in  some  confusion,  to  which  the  mind  that  had  produced 
them  alone  had  the  key,  and  Mr.  Hutton's  self-imposed  task  was 
consequently  not  altogether  an  easy  one. 


IX. — Notes  on  some  of  the  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Annuaire  Statist i que  de  la  Norvege.  Premtiive  Annee,  1879. 
Elabore  dans  le  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.     Kristiania,  1879. 

The  Norwegian  Statistical  Office  have  decided  to  publish  an 
annual  volume  containing  a  resume  of  the  more  important 
statistical  infoi'mation  which  is  obtained  in  that  kingdom  each 
year.  This,  the  first  volume  of  the  kind,  is  necessarily  somewhat 
imperfect.  Apparently,  it  is  intended  that  it  should  be,  to  a  large 
extent,  modelled  on  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  all  cases  where  the  figures  were  obtainable  they  are  given  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  in  nearly  every  case  those  for  two  or  three 
years  are  supplied.  The  returns  are  brought  down  to  1878  as 
regards  the  population,  national  finances,  imports  and  exports, 
banking,  and  in  some  other  instances.  The  difficulty  of  producing 
the  first  volume  of  such  a  woi'k  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
issuing  those  subsequent  to  it,  and  its  value  for  practical  purposes 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Resultados  Generales  del  Censo  de  la  Poblacion  de  Espana  sequn 
el  empadionamiento  hecho  en  31  de  Diciembre,  1877.  Por  la  Direc- 
cion  General  del  Instituto  Geografico  y  Estadistico.     Madrid,  1879. 

The  returns  of  the  Spanish  Census,  taken  on  31st  December, 
1877,  show  that  the  actual  residents  in  Spain  at  that  date  numbered 
16,625,860  persons.  There  were  also  565,554  persons  returned  as 
"  absent,"  of  whom  the  great  majority  were  Spanish  subjects,  the 
remainder,    1,088,    being   foreigners.       The  returns   are  given   by 
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provinces  and  districts,  the  most  populous  province  being  Barcelona, 
with  835,306  persons,  and  that  with  the  least  population  being  Alava, 
with  93,191.  As  the  information  contained  in  this  volume  is  con- 
fined to  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  were  resident  in  Spain  at  the  date  of  the  census,  there  is 
nothing  further  of  interest  to  say  regarding  it.  Apparently  the 
Spanish  authorities  are  of  the  same  opinion,  for  the  remarks  of 
the  Count  of  Toreno,  who  signs  the  introduction,  are  very  meagre. 
It  appears  that  since  1860,  when  the  last  census  previous  to  this 
was  taken,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  population  amounting  to 
952,324  persons,  or  about  6  per  cent. 

Storia  e  teoria  generale  deJla  Statistica  del  Dr.  Antonio  Gabagiio, 
Professore  di  Statistica  nel  R.  Institute  Tecnico  e  Incaricato  di  tale 
insegnamento  nella  R.  Universita  di  Pavia.  Con  nove  tavole 
miniate.     Ulrico  Hoepli.     Ulilavo,  1880. 

We  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for 
March,  1878,  the  able  and  lucid  work  of  M.  Maurice  Block, 
entitled  Traite  Theorique  et  Pratique  de  Statistique,  and  in  that 
for  December,  1877,  we  commented  on  the  profound  volume  by 
Dr.  Mayr  on  Die  Gesetzmccssigheit  ini  Gesellschaftslehen.  We  have 
now  to  record  the  appearance  of  another  volume  on  the  same 
subject — the  woi'k  of  Dr.  Antonio  Gabagiio,  the  Professor  of  Sta- 
tistics in  the  University  of  Pavia.  Of  all  the  books  on  the  scientific 
theory  of  statistics  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  this  of  Dr.  Gabagiio 
is  the  most  exhaustive,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory. 
This  assertion  is  not  intended  as  any  disparagement  of  the  works 
of  Dr.  Mayr  and  M.  Block,  for  the  purpose  of  each  of  these  two 
writers  was  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Gabagiio.  The  three 
authors  agree  to  a  very  large  extent  in  their  conception  of  the 
nature  of  statistics,  and  in  their  modes  of  expounding  it ;  but 
Dr.  Mayr,  when  he  wrote  Die  Gesetzraassiglieit  iiu  Geaellschaftslehen 
addressed  an  audience  presumably  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 
He  furnished  a  manual  of  statistics  for  the  use  of  that  large  and 
increasing  body  of  intelligent  persons  who  desire  to  possess  a 
genei'al  conception  of  the  principles  of  science  in  general,  and  of 
the  nature  and  methods  of  the  particular  sciences.  Accordingly 
Dr.  Mayr  described  with  unrivalled  skill  the  nature  of  statistics 
and  its  relation  to  the  sociological  sciences,  and  gave  a  reaume  of 
the  more  general  results  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  means  of 
statistics.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Block  applied  himself  to  the 
historical  and  practical  sides  of  statistical  inquiry,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  setting  forth  the  results  of  his  own  valuable  experience 
as  bearing  on  the  problems  presented  to  the  oSicials  of  statistical 
departments.  The  theoretical  aspect  of  statistics  received  only  a 
general,  and  not  always  a  sound,  treatment  at  his  hands.  The 
treatise  of  Dr.  Gabagiio  is  a  complete  analysis  of  the  theory  of  sta- 
tistics, and  a  complete  historical  account  of  their  rise  and  progress, 
so  far  as  such  an  account  \vas  needful  for  his  purpose.  The  first 
third  of  the  volume  deals  with  this  latter  subject.  It  is  divided 
into  chapters,  of  which  the  first  two,  extending  over  about  forty 
pages,  contain  such  information  as  is  available  regarding  what,  by 
courtesy,  is  called  "  statistics  in  antiquity  and  in  the  middle  ages." 
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"We  then  have  a  chapter  which  carries  the  histoiy  of  statistics  down 
to  Quetelefc,  and  in  which  the  work  of  the  various  contributors  to 
the  advancement  of  statistics  is  touched  on  briefly.  The  remaining 
five  chapters  of  the  first  part  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  work 
done  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Italy,  since 
Quetelet,  by  the  publication  of  his  famous  "Letters,'"  gave  to  sta- 
tistics the  status  of  a  branch  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  special 
views  of  each  writer  in  each  country  are  briefly  described,  and  this 
portion  of  the  work  therefore  forms  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  views 
of  the  chief  statistical  authorities  of  Europe,  on  those  first  prin- 
ciples of  statistics  regarding  which  there  is  more  or  less  difference 
of  opinion  among  those  competent  to  form  a  judgment.  That 
Germany  obtains  the  lion's  share  of  the  space  devoted  to  this 
historical  inquiry  is  natural,  and  we  can  hardly  blame  an  Italian 
for  giving  rather  more  space  to  his  own  country  than  the  number 
of  eminent  Italian  statisticians  would  perhaps  warrant.  But  cer- 
tainly England  has  no  right  to  grumble  at  the  small  amount  of 
space  allotted  to  her,  for  hitherto,  unhappily,  English  works  on  the 
theory  of  statistics  have  resembled  the  too  famous  "  snakes  of 
Norway" — there  have  been  none.  Dr.  Gabaglio  generously  endea- 
vours to  make  out  a  case  for  us  by  mentioning  the  names  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Buckle,  as  well  as  that  of  Porter.  But  though 
Porter  was  a  great  practical  statist,  he  was  not  strong  as  regards 
theory,  and  neither  Mill  nor  Buckle  devoted  their  abilities  to  sta- 
tistics, except  in  a  purely  incidental  way.  It  is  true  there  are 
passages  in  Mill's  works,  particularly  in  his  remarkable  essay  On 
the  Definition  and  Method  of  Political  Ecoiiomy,  as  well  as  in  the 
concluding  chapters  of  the  Logic,  which  bear  on  the  theory  of  sta- 
tistics, but  we  doubt  whether  the  writer  realised  the  full  scope  of 
the  remarks  in  question.  And  as  to  Buckle,  his  great  work  is 
statistical  only  in  the  sense  in  which  that  of  Achenwall  and  the 
older  "  descriptive  "  school  receives  the  title.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  passages  in  the  History  of  Givilisation  which  show  that  a  dim 
conception  of  the  function  of  statistics  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
this  author  also.  The  second  part  of  Dr.  Gabaglio's  work  is 
nominally  divided  into  six  chapters,  but  Chapter  V,  "  On  the 
Method  of  Statistics  "  occupies  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it.  The 
first  chapter,  after  dealing  briefly  with  the  etymology  of  the  word 
"  statistics,"  discusses  various  definitions  that  have  been  proposed 
for  it,  and  in  particular  criticises  the  distinction  proposed  to  be 
drawn  by  several  of  the  German  writers  between  Staiistih  and 
Staatenhunde,  between  the  "theory  of  statistics,"  and  the  "  statistics 
of  a  State."  Dr.  Gabaglio  considers  this  nomenclature  objectionable 
on  more  grounds  than  one,  and  we  agree  with  him.  He  proceeds 
to  consider  the  defects  of  the  definitions  offered  by  the  various 
authors  whose  views  are  stated  in  Chapters  IV  to  VIII  of  Part  I. 
The  criticisms  are  generally  sound,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
Dr.  Gabaglio  altogether  does  justice  to  M.  Block,  in  saying  that 
his  definition  "  represents  statistic  as  a  simple  description  of  the 
actual  state,  which  makes  no  use  of  numbers,  and  does  not  trouble 
about  laws."  M.  Block  expressly  says  at  the  commencement  of 
his  "partie  theorique"  that  statistic,  as  a  science,  is  identical  with 
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"  demograpliY,"  and  lie  elsewhere  defines  demography  as  "  la  science 
de  rhomme  vivant  en  societe,  en  tant  qu'elle  pent  etre  exprimee 
par  les  chiffres,"  which  is  really  not  bad  as  a  mere  description  of 
this  branch  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Gabaglio's  charge  is  rather  too 
sweeping  therefore,  but  we  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  want  of 
accuracy  and  rigidity  about  the  theoretical  portion  of  M.  Block's 
work  which  cannot  but  be  displeasing  to  so  close  a  reasoner  as 
Dr.  Gabaglio.  As  we  have  already  said,  M.  Block  is  less  a  master 
of  theoretical  than  of  practical  statistics.  When  we  come  to  our 
author's  own  definition,  we  find  that  according  to  it  the  science  of 
statistics  (statistica  come  scienza)  is  "  the  study  of  the  actual 
social-political  order  by  means  of  mathematical  induction."  Against 
this  definition  we  have  little  to  say.  It  is  perhaps  rather  better 
than  Engel's,  and  is  certainly  preferable  to  Mayr's,  both  of  which 
make  statistics  intrude,  to  some  extent,  on  the  sphere  of  general 
sociology,  but  the  view  taken  by  all  three  authorities  is  essentially 
the  same.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  take  exception  to  the  term 
"mathematical  induction"  (induzione  matematica),  as  equivalent 
to  what  the  Germans  call  "  Massenbeobachtung,"  which  excellent 
word  may  be  translated  "  aggregate  observation."  The  phrase 
"  mathematical  induction  "  does  not  indicate  with  suflB.cient  clear- 
ness the  processes  which  are  intended  to  be  denoted  by  it.  There 
is  an  additional  objection  to  its  use,  that  this  phrase  is  already 
appropriated  to  a  procedure  of  mathematics  proper,  namely,  the 
artifice  by  which  the  laws  of  permutations  and  combinations,  to 
take  a  simple  instance,  are  demonstrated,  in  which  we  show  that  if  a 
certain  law  empirically  assumed  for  a  series  of  terms,  holds  when  a 
particular  number  of  the  terms  is  taken,  it  will  also  hold  when  that 
number  is  increased  by  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  "  aggre- 
gate observation"  or  "Massenbeobachtung,"  or  " ossei"vazione 
collettiva,"  thoroughly  expresses  the  nature  of  the  characteristic 
process  of  statistics.  In  Chapters  II  and  III  the  author  defines  the 
limits  of  statistics,  and  its  relations  with  the  other  social  sciences, 
such  as  economics,  politics,  "social  physiology,"  "  social  psychology," 
and  history,  as  well  as  with  jurisprudence.  Here  we  think  that 
Dr.  Gabaglio  fails  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  subject,  on  grounds 
which  we  can  for  the  present  only  indicate.  It  seems  to  us  funda- 
mentally erroneous  to  set  up  statistics  as  an  independent  social 
science,  the  proper  conception  being  that  statistics  is  essentially  a 
m.ethod  applicable  to  all  sciences  alike,  but  pre-eminently  to  the  social 
sciences.  When  applied  to  sociology  the  function  of  statistics  is  to 
extricate  and  render  perceptible  the  facts  relating  to  communities 
of  human  beings  ;  the  facts  themselves,  when  thus  made  perceptible, 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  sciences  under  which  they  come.  This 
is  very  nearly,  though  not  quite,  coincident  with  M.  Block's  "vdew. 
Chapter  V,  the  most  important  of  all,  treats  of  the  method  of 
statistics.  Dr.  Gabaglio  commences  with  a  dissertation  on  scientific 
method  in  general.  The  phenomena  of  society  are  produced  by 
causes,  some  of  which  are  constant  and  some  variable.  Phenomena 
of  this  class  may  be  investigated  in  three  ways.  First,  by  "  obser- 
vation of  external  psychical  activity  associated  with  observation  of 
internal    observation."     (From  the   context,    this   rather    obscure 
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sentence  appears  to  mean  "  by  observation  of  tlie  external  manifes- 
tations in  others  of  psychical  processes,  coupled  with  observation 
of  the  processes  of  one's  own  mind."  Second,  by  "  historical 
observation"  (the  historical  method).  Third,  by  "collective,  or 
mass,  observation."  At  this  point  Dr.  Gabaglio  inserts  his  state- 
ment of  the  difference  between  the  method  of  statistics  and  mathe- 
matics. Mathematics  deal  -n-ith  abstract  quantity,  while  the  objects 
of  statistical  investigation  are  not  abstract  quantities,  but  "facts 
translated  into  concrete  quantities."  The  method  is  applicable  to 
all  the  sciences.  We  work  by  aid  of  the  statistical  'metliod  when 
we  investigate  the  climates  of  countries,  and  the  meteorological 
phenomena  which  aiiect  them.  We  employ  the  statistical  science 
when  we  apply  the  results  of  these  investigations  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  mortality,  or  investigate  the  influence  of  the  prices 
of  the  chief  means  of  subsistence  on  the  number  of  marriages  or  of 
crimes.  Dr.  Gabaglio  treats  exhaustively,  with,  the  aid  of  simple 
mathematical  formulae,  of  all  the  forms  of  statistics.  He  uses  the 
method  of  least  squares  for  determining  probable  values  whenever 
it  is  possible,  and  he  concludes  by  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  diagrams,  and  of  the  useful  method  of  graphic 
representation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  volume  is  the  most  complete 
work  on  statistics  which  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  appeared  in  any 
language,  and  to  students  of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge 
its  value  cannot  but  be  great. 


X. — Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter. 
Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  Z\st  March,  1880. 


Donatious. 


By  whom  Presented. 


Austria  and  Hungary — 

Statistisches   Jalirbiich    des  K.  K.  Ackei'baii-niiniste-"^ 

riums  ;  3"'  Hefte,  2«  Lieferung  ;  Ber<rwerks-Betrieb      t  •  i  /-i     ^     i  Oi. 

Oesterreichs  im  Jahre  1878.      123  pp^,  8yo.     Wien,  I    Impenal  Central  Sta- 
-.070  f-      tistical      Uommis- 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch,  fiir   1878.     Hefte  9  und  11.  j  ^^°^ 

Imp.  8vo.     Wien,  1879  J 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ungarn,  1877,  7^'' Jahrgancr.  1  -r>         ^    c^^    ^-   ..■      ^ 

Hefte  1-3,  6-10,  und  11.     Imp.  8vo.     Budapesl  I  ^^/^^    Statistical 

1880 !]  ^^^■^'^^ 

Belgium — 

Bulletin  bebdomadaire  de  Statistique  Demographique  "I  -p       j  -r 

et  Medicale.     Annee  xi,  Nos.  1  et  2,  et  8,  9,  et  10.  >  "^-   «JaJissens,  Jirus- 

8vo.     Bruxelles  J        ^^^^ 

China — 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs — 

I.  Statistical    Series,    No.    2.     Customs    Grazette,  "I    E.    Hart,    Esq.,    In- 
No.  43,  July — September,  1879.     4to.     Shanghai  j        spector-G-eneral 


oyal  Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch,  Joiu-nan 
of  the.    New  Series,  No.  13.   Plates,  8vo.    Shanghai,  I  The  Society 
1879  J 
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!:} 


Denmark — 

Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift,  Bind  15,  Hsefte  1  og 

8vo.     Kjobenhavn,  1880 

Statistisk  Tabelrark,  4*  RcelcTce — 
Litra  C.  Nr.  2.     Det  besaaede  Areal  og  Udsseden  den^ 
17'*''  Juli,  1876.     (Superfieie  ense- 

mencee,  &c.)     4to    

Litra  D.  Nr.  2.     Vare-Indforselen    og     TJdforselen, 

Handels-Flaaden,skibsfarten  samt  \- 
BrsendeTins  Produktionen,  &c.,  i 
aaret,  1878.     (Commerce,  Naviga- 
tion,   &c.)       4to.      Kjobenhavn, 

1879  J 

France — 

Ministere  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de 
legislation  comparee,  3«  annee,  Decembre,  1879,  et 
4^  annee,  Janvier,  1880.     8vo.     Paris 


Danish  Political  Eco- 
nomy Society 


Statistical  Bureau  of 
Denmark 


M.  A.  de  Foville 


Revue  Bibliograpliique  XJniverselle — 

Partie  Litteraire,  tome  xxvi,  No.  6,  Decembre  ;  et^ 

tome  xxviii,  Nos.  1 — 3,  Jan. — Mar I 

„     Technique,    tome  xxvii,  No.   12,   Decembre,  \-  The  Editor 
et    tome   xxx,  No.  3,  Mars,   1880.     8vo.  [ 

Paris,  1879-80 J 

de     Statistique    de    Paris,    Journal     de     la,  "| 
annee.     1880.     Nos.  1—3,  Jan. — Mar.     Imp.  \  The  Society 


Societe 
xxi'^ 
8vo. 


Paris 


{eiclis."^ 
.879)  ;  I 


Germany — 

Monatshefte     zur     Statistik   des   Deutschen    E 
Band  xxxvii,  Hefte  11  und  12   (Nov.— Dez.,  18 
und  Band  xliii,  Heft  1  (Jan.,  1880).     4to.     Berlin 

Statistisches   Jahrbxich  fiir  das   Deutsche   Reich,  l*'"'  | 
Jahrgaug,  1880.    8vo.  Berlin J 

Berlin.  Veroffentlichungen  des  Statistischen  Bureau's'^ 
der  Stadt  ;  Eheschliessungen,  Greburten,  St^rbefallc  [ 
und  Witterung.  Nos.  60—66,  1879  ;  und  1—10,  f 
1880.     4to J 

Hamburg.  Neues  Handels-Archiv ;  Jahrgang  1879. 1 
8vo.     1880    J 

Saxony.  Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen 
Bureau's,  Jahrgang  25,  Hefte  1  und  2.  4to. 
Dresden,  1879 

Prussia.     Preiissische  Statistik,  Bande  49,  50,  51,  52.^ 

Folio.    Berlin,  1879 

Zeitschrift  des  Koniglich   Preussisclien  Statistischen 
Bureau's,  19*'''  Jahrgang,  Hefte  3  und  4,  Juli —  | 
Dezember,  1879.     FoHo.     Berlin J 

Italy— 

Notizie    e  Studi    sulla   Agricoltura,   1877.      xvi   and"' 

1130  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1879 

Aunali    di  Agricoltura,  1879,  Nos.  15  e  19  (Pie  1")  : 

e  1«80,  No.  23.    Svo.   Roma 

Annali  deH'  Industria  e  del  Conmiercio,  1879.  No.  11 

e  1880,  Nos.  10— 13.     8vo.    Roma,  1879-80    

Annali  di  Statii^tica.    Scrie  2»,  vol.  10,  1879  ;  evol.  11 

1880.     Diasrams.     Svo.     Roma 


Imperial   Statistical 
Office 


Statistical  Bureau  of 
BerUn 

Chamber    of    Com- 
merce, Hamburg 

Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Saxony 


Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


Directorate-General 
of  Statistics  ; 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry,  and 
Commerce 


1880.] 
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Directorate  -  General 
of  Statistics : 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry,  and 
Commerce 


Italy — Contd. 
De  I'assistance  Publique  et  des  etablissements  de  cliarite"^ 

et    Institutions    picuses    en   XorTege    (Expose  pour 

la   Stat.    Internationale).    120  pp.      8vo.       Rome, 

1880  

Atti  Parlamentari.    Sessione  del  1878-79.    Camera  dei 

Deputati,  No.  190a 

Eiforma  della  legge  elettorale  Politica  del  17  Dicem- 

bre,  1860.  Relazione  della  Commissione.  147  pp.  4to. 

Roma 

Biliinci  Comunali,  anno  xvi,  1878.    Imp.  8vo.  Roma  .... 
Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  Alcuni  dei  princr- 

pali  Prodotti  Agrari.     Anno  1879.       Nos.  43 — 52  ; 

e  anno  1880,  Nos.  1—8.     Imp.  8vo.     Roma   

Bollettino   Mensde  delle   Situazioni    dei    Conti   degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.     Anno  x,  Nos.   9 — 11,  Sett — 

Dec,  1879.     Imp.  8vo.     Roma 

Bollettino    Bimestrale    delle    Situazioni     dei     Conti. 

Anno  X,   Nos.  4  e  5,  Ag. — Ott.,  1879.     Imp.  8vo. 

Roma 

Bollettino  Bimestrale  del  RLsparmio,  Anno  4,  No.  5, 

Ott.     Imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1879    

Bollettino    di    Notizie    Commerciali.      Nos.    25 — 29, 

1879  ;  e  1,  1880.     Imp.8To.     Roma 

Bollettino  Consolare.   Vol.  xv,  fasc.  11  e  12,  Nov.- — 

Die.  1879  ;  e  vol.  xvi,  fasc.  1,  e  2  Gen.  e  Feb.    1880. 

8vo.     Roma 

Statistica  del  Commercio  Speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Exportazione  dal  Gennaio — Dec.,  1879.  4to.  Roma 
Statistica    delle    Carceri    per    I'anuo   1876.      Vol.   x. 

Imp.  8vo.     Civita  Yeccliia,  1879 

Monografia   Statistica  sul  Servizio   delle   Sussistenzie 

MUitari    diu*ante    I'anno    1877.       xvi    e    521   pp., 

folio  

Relazione  Medico-Statistica  sulle  condizioni  Sanitaria 

deU'  Esercito  Italiano  nell'  anno  1877.     Diagrams, 

8vo.     Roma,  1879    

Quattordicesimi      Relazione      sid     servizio     Postale,^ 

1876-78.     Map,  4to.     Roma,  1879    

Relazione  Statistica  sui  Telegrafi   del  Regno  d'ltalia, 

nell'  anno  1878.     Diagram,  4to.     Roma,  1879    

A    Diagram    in  Plaster  of    Paris,    representing : — II 

numero  assolutodei  Nati  vivi  masclii  e  loro  sujwrstiti  J- 

classificati  per  eta  secondo  i  risultati  dei  censimenti 

in  Svezia,  1750-1875    

Gabaglio  (Dr.  Antonio),  Stoi-ia  e  Teoria  Generale 

della  Statistica,  xiv  e  597  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.    Milano, 

1880  J 

Nuova  Antologia  di  Seienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti,  anno  xiv, " 

2<>    Serie,   vol.    xviii,    fasc.   24,    Die,    1879.      8vo.  )■  The  Editor 
Roma 

Rivista  Europea,  Rivista  Intemazionale.  Vol.  xvi, 
fasc.  4,  vol.  xvii,  fasc.  1 — 4,  e  vol.  xviii,  fasc.  1  e  2, 
1879-80.     Imp.  8vo.     Firenze   

Societa    Italiana   d'Igiene,   Giornale   della,   anno    1°,  1   m,     ci     •  l^ 
No.  6,  Not.    8vo.     Milano,  1879 |  ^^^  ^''"'^'^^ 


Directorate  -  General 
of  Statistics 
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Netherlands — 

Statistick  ran  liet  Grondcrecliet  in  Nederland  over  de" 
Jaren  1876,  1877  en  1878.     93  pp.,  4to.     S'Qraven- 
hage,  1880 

Portug-al — Sociedade  de  Geograpliia  de  Lishoa — 

Expedi(,^ao   scientifica  ao   interior  de  Africa ;    Obser-' 
ya^oes    meteorologicas    e    magneticas    feitas    pelos 
exploradores   Portuguezes  H.  Capello   e   K..  Iveus. 
Folio.     Lisboa,  1879  , 

Boumania.     Questionnaire   d'une  Statistiqiie   Interna-' 
tionale   comparee    des   Soeietes   d'assurance   centre   la 
grele   at   I'epizootie.      Aunee    1879.       16   pp.,    folio. 
Bucarest   


Statistical  Society  of 
the  Netherlands 


The  Society 


Central 
Office 


Statistical 


Russia.     Eeglement  Definitif  du  Budget  de  I'Empire  1  -vr    *    -tr       i      i 
pour  I'Exercice  1878.     8to.     St.  Petersbourg,  1880  ....  /  ^^-  ^-  ^esselOTsKy 

Spain — 

Censo  de  la  Poblacion  en  1877,  por  la  dii'eccion  general  1  Institute  of  Geo- 
del  Insitiito  Geografico  y  Estadistico.  viii  and  I  gi'aphy  and  Sta- 
601  1^1).,  4to.     Madrid,  1879  J       tistics 

Sociedad   Geografica    de    Madrid.      Boletim    de    la.] 

Tomo  rii,  Nos.  5  y  6,  Nov. — Die,  1879  ;  y  tomo  viii,  >•  The  Society 
Enero,  1880 ." J 

Svreden  and  Norway — 

Norway — 

Anniiaire  Statistiqiie  de  la  Norvege,  1*'  annee,  1879^ 

95  pp.,  8vo.     Ivristiania 
Qfficielle  Statistik— 


B.  No.  1. 


C.  No.  1. 


10. 


13. 


Tabeller  vedkommende  Skiftevaesenet 
i  aaret  1876.     (Failhtes) 

Beretning  oni  Rigets  strafarbeids- 
anstalter  for  aaret  1877.  (Peuitcn- 
tiaires)   

TabcUer  vedkommende  Folkemteng- 
densBevsegelsei  aaret  1875.  (Mouve- 
ment  de  la  Population)  

Beretning  om  Sundhedstilstanden  og 
Medicinalforholdene  i  aaret  1877. 
(I'Etat  Sanitaire  et  Medical)  

Statistik  over  Norges  Fiskerier  i  aaret 
1877  (Peehe)     

Statistik  over  Norges  Kommunale  Fi- 
nantser  i  aaret  1876.  (Finances  des 
Communes)  

Statistik  over  Norges  Fabrikanhrg 
af  aaret  1875.  (Etabliasements 
Industriels.)     4to.     Xristiania 


Central       Statistical 
Bureau  of  Norway 


J 

Sweden — Officiela  Sfatixtik — 

A.  Befolknings-Statistik,  ny  foljd,  xx,  for  3i'  1878."] 

(Population)    I  Central     Statistical 

B.  Rattsvjlscndet  ny  foljd,  xx,  1,  2,  for  &r  1877.  |       Bureau 

(Justice  civile  ot  crimincUe)   J 


1880.] 


Additions  to  the  Library. 
Donations —  Contd. 
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Sweden — Contd. 

Officiela  Statistilc — Contd. 

F.      Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart,  for  Ir  1878,    (Com-"^ 

merce  et  navigation  exterieur)    

L.      Statens  Jernvagstrafik,  17,  for   ar  1878.     Maps 

and  diagram.    (Chemins  de  fer) 

M.     Postverket,  14,  1877  ;  tillagg  till  Serien  B 

15.     1878.     (Pastes)  

N.      Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel,  for  &r  1879  (Sta- 
tist ique  agricole)  

Q.      Skogsvasendet  I,  18,  intiil  ar  1870.     (Forets) 
R.     Yal-Statistik,  4,  for  aren  1876-78.     (Statistiqiie 

electorale)  

S.      AUmanna  Arbeten,  7,  for  Sret  1878.   (Trayaiix 

publics) 

V.      Branvins   tillrerkning   cell    forsiiljning,  2,  for 
i,ren  1875-76,   och  1876-77.    (Fabrication  et 

vente  de  I'eau-de-vie)  

Kapital  Konto  till  Riks-Hufvud-Boken  for  ar  1877 

Riks-Stat  for  Sr  1880.     (Budget) 

Ofversigt  af  Sveriges  Riksbanks  stallning,  samman- 

fattad  efter  1878  irs  Bokslut 

Greneral-Sammandrag  ofver  1878  3,rs  Bevillning 

Uppgifter  om  Hypoteksini-attuingame  for  3,r  1878  ... 
Sammanclrag  af  Riksbankens  Stallning,  Jan. — Dec, 

1879.  (Banque  de  Suede)    

Sammandragen  ofversigt  af  de  enskilda  bankinratt- 
ningarnes    stallning    efter    1877   och    1878    dren 

Bokslut,  &c 

Sammandrag  af  de  solidariska  enskilda  bankemas 
samt  aktiebankernas  och  kreditaktiebolagens  ujjp- 

gifter  Jan. — Dec,  1879  

Uppgift  i  runda  tal  S  rikets  in  och  ut-forsel  af  vissa 
hufvudsakliga  varor  under  Januari — December, 
1875-79.    4to.     Stockhohn,  1879-80    J 

United  States — 

Agriculture,  Department  of.  Special  Report  on  the 
Conchtion  of  Crops.  Nos.  20  and  21,  December,  1879, 
and  January,  1880.     8vo.     Washington 

Bureau  of  Education — 

Cu'culars  of  Information  of  the,  1879    

No.  3.     The  value  of  School  Education  to  Common 

Labor.     By  Dr.  E.  Jarvis     

„    4.     Training  Schools  of  Cookery     

„  5.  American  Education  as  described  by  the 
French  Commission  to  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1876.    8vo.    Washington....^ 


Central  Statistical 
Bureau 


Commissioner  of 
Airi'iculture 


Commissioner 
Education 


of 


Bureau  of  Statistics — 

Imports    and    Exports,     Summary    Statement     of, 

Nos.  4  and  5,  October  and  November,  1879 

Quarterly  Report  of  the,  to  30th  September,  1879 

(No.  1,  1879-80).     8vo.     Washington 

Report  on  Internal  Commerce  for  1879.    Cloth,  map. 

Syo.     Washington   


Joseph  Nimmo,Esq., 
jun. 
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United  States — Contd. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Eeport  of  the,  for  1879.  "1 

(Large  and  small  edition.)    Cloth  and  half-calf,  8to.  >  John  Jay  Knox,  Esq. 

Washington J 

Marine  Hospital  Service,  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Super- "]   The  Surgeon-G-eneral 
rising  Surgeon  General,  for  1878  and  1879.    176  pp.,  V-      U.S.  Marine  Hos- 

8vo.     Washington  J       pital  Service 

California — 

The  Eesoiu'ces  of  Calif ornia  (a  Newspaper) .     No.  for  "1  J.    C.    G-.    Xennedy, 

January,  1880.     San  Francisco     J       Esq.,  Washington 

Twenty-sixth   Annual    Eeport    of    the    Mercantile"] 

Library    Association    of     San    Francisco,    1879.  >•  The  Librarian 
8vo.     1880    J 

Bankers'  Magazine,   New   York.     Series  4,  vol.   xiv,  1   y,     -r-if 

Nos.  7—9,  January— March,  1880.     8vo J   "^^^  -C-tntor 

FrankUn    Institute,    PhiLadelphia,    Journal    of    the.  1 

Series  3,  vol.  Ixxviii,  No.  6,  December,  1879,   and  V  The  Institute 

vol.  Ixxix,  Nos.  1 — 3,  Janviary — March,  1880.      8vo.  J 
Western,  The.     New  Series.     Vol.  vi,  Nos.  1  and  2,1   -p,     -p,. 

January — April,  1880.     8vo.     St.  Louis J 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Eetums  of.     Current  "1  j,^^^j,^^^  Goremment 

numbers    J 

Be>-gal — • 

Eeport  on  the  Administration  of,  1878-79.     Cloth,  1   Government     of 

royal  8vo.     Calcutta,  1879     J       Bengal 

Asiatic  Societi/  of — 

Proceedings,  Nos.  8  and  9  (August  and  November), 1 

Journal,  vol.  xlviii,  part  1,  No.  3,  and  part  2,  No.  3,  f  ^ 

1879,  maps,  &c.,  8vo.     Calcutta    J 

New  South.  Wales — 

Financial  Statement  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  made^ 

10th  December,  1879.     Foho [Agent-General  for 

Svdney,  Vital  Statistics  of,  for  November,  1879.   3  pp.,  (       New  South  Wales 
'folio   J 

New  Zealand.     Statistics  of  the  Colony  of,  for  1878.  \  KegLstrar-General  of 
Foho      J       New  Zealand 

Queensland.     Eeport  of  the  Meteorological  Observer"!   xr    t     i        tt' 
J.     ,o«-      T?  1-  >■  H.  Jordan,  Esq. 

lor  18/7.     Folio  J  ^ 

South  Australia — 

Statistical  Register  of,  1878.     Folio.     Adelaide,  1879  "|   J.    Boothby,      Esq., 
„           Sketch  of,  by  Josiah  Boothby,  C.M.G.,  for  y       Government 
1879.     92  P23.,  diagrams,  8vo.,  Adelaide  J       Statist,  &c. 

Tasmania.    Eeports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Healtli  of  1  E.    Swarbreck    Hall, 
Weihngton,  &c.,  for  1876-78.     Folio    J       Esq.,  M.E.C.S. 


1880.] 


Additions  tu  the  Library. 
Donations — Contd. 
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India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Victoria — 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1878.     Folio    1 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of,  for  1878.  I   Agent-General     for 

Part  5.  Law,  Crime,  &c [       Victoria 

„     6.  Production J 

„     7.  Accumulation.     Folio    H.  H.  Hajter,  Esq. 

Mining    Surveyors    and    Registrars,   Reports   for   the  "I   nj,.   .       ,    f  ivf- 
quarter  ended  30th  September,  1.S79.     Folio J 

Patents   and  Patentees,  Indexes  for   1875,  vol.  x,  byl 

R.    Gibbs,    Registrar-General.    G5    pp.,    numerous  V  Registrar-General 

plates,  4to.     Melbourne,  1879    J 

Victorian  Year  Book  for   1878-79,  by  H.  H.  Hayter,  "I  rpi      a    fi     , 
Government  Statist.    395  pp.,  8vo.    Melbourne j" 


United  King-dom — 

Emigration    and     Immigration,    copy    of    StatisticaP 

Tables  relating  to,  for  1879.     Folio.     (Pari.  Pap. 

No.  8,  1880) 

Foreign  Countries,  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  |  -„       ,     »  „     -i 

and  other,  in  each  year  from  1866  to  1877-78,  No.  6.  f 

Svo.     Pari.  Pap.  [C-2451].     1879    

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Returns  of.     Cun-ent 

numbers    ^ 

Factories  and  Workshops,  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  " 

of,  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1879.     Svo. 

Pari.  Pap.  [C-2t89].     1880  

Navv,  Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the,  for  1878.  "I  Admiralty     Medical 

Maps,  &c.,  8vo.     (Pari.  Pap.  No.  316,  1879)   J       Department 


A.   Redgrave, 
C.B. 


Esq., 


War  Office  List,  &c.,  for  the  British  Army,  1879.  8vo."~] 

London I   Messrs.  Harrison  and 

Foreign    Office  List,    and    Diplomatic   and    Consular  [       Sous,  PaU  Mall 

Handbook,  1880.     Cloth,  maps,  Svo.     London  J 


Messrs. 
Co. 


Ellison  and 


England  and  Wales — 

Ellison's  Annual  Review  of  the  Cotton  Trade  for  1879.  "1 

(For  private  circulation  only).      8  pp.,  -Ito.     Liver-  > 

pool    J 

Friendlv  Societies,  &c..  Reports,  1878 — 

Part  i  (A) "^ 

Part  I  (B),  Appendix  (D).      Industrial  and  Provi-  i 

dent  Societies    )■  Registrar  of  Friendly 

Part  I  (C),  Appendix  (E).     Trade  Unions.     (Pari.  |       Societies 

Pap.  Nos.  375,  I,-II,  1879.)     Folio J 

Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette,  Supplement,  containing  a  "I   -vr    , .      -r  i       -p 

Statistical   Abstract    of    Failures    in    England    and  >■  *,  J-,  1 

Wales  during  1879.     1  sheet,  4to J       ^^itl  Co. 

Quarterly  Returns  of  Marriages  in,  to  September,  and  1   -r.     •  .        n  ^     n 

^e  T>-^\  1    Ti    j-i       i      1^         u        TQi-n       V      I  Registrar-General  oi 

ot  Births  and    Deaths,    to    December,    18/9.      JSo.  ^       5,     ,      , 

124.     Svo J       J^'^gl'^^d 

Ireland — 

Weekly  Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  eight  large 
towns,  current  numbers,  with  an  Annual  Summary. 
Svo 


Registrar-General  of 
Ireland 
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Ireland —  Contd. 

Quarterly  Eeturns  of  the  Marriages  in,  to  September, 
and  Births  and  Deaths,  to  December,  1879.  No.  Q^. 
8to.    Dublin 


Registrar-General  of 
Ireland 


Scotland — 

Census  of  1871,  Preliminary  Eeport  on.     Folio "^ 

Birtlis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  : —  | 

Weekly  and     Monthly    Keturns    of,    in    the    eight  | 

principal  towns,  current  numbers.    8vo I   Registrar- General  of 

Quarterly  Return  of,  to  December,  1879.     No.  100.  '       Scotland 

8vo 

Twenty-first  Detailed  Annual  E«port  on  (abstracts 
of  1875).     8to.  Pari.  Pap.  No.  [C-249-4.]  1879....J 

Edinburgh,  City  of — 

Accounts  pubhshed  in  1879,  with  Appendix.    Cloth,"^ 

folio I 

Rolls  of  Superiorities  belonging  to  the  Lord  Provost,  ] 

&c.,  showing  the  Accounting  for  the  Feu  Duties  !  Robert  Adam,  Esq., 

in  the   Year   ended   1st   August,   1878.      Cloth,  {       City  Chamberlain 

folio.     Edinburgh,  1879     I 

Water  Trust,  Report  on  Financial  Affairs  for  1879,  | 

with  Appendix.     36  pp.,  folio    J 

GiASGOW.    United  Trades  Council,  Report  for  1878-79.  ~ 
24  pp.     8vo 


The  Secretary 


W.    Swan    Sonnens- 
chein,  Esq. 

The  Author 


Authors,  &c. — 
Atkinson  (Edward).    Chart   giving  a  Geographical "j 

Presentation  of  the  Comparative  Areas  of  the  States  I   ^^^  Author 

and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  the  Countries  T 

of  Europe,  omitting  Russia  and  Alaska.     1  sheet  ....J 
Bevan    (G.    Phillips).      Primer   of    the   Industrial 

Geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     109  pp., 

cloth,  12mo.     London,  1880  

Eccentric  Club,  The,  by  X.  Y.  Z.    202  pp.,  cloth.    8vo. 

Liverpool,  1880    

Edmonds  (W.).     Bills  of  Sale  Registered  in  England  1 

and  Wales,  1878-79.    7  pp.,  8vo.    Portsmouth,  1880  J  „ 

KoRosi  (Joseph).      Idees  sur  le   but  et  le  r61e   des  1 

Bureaux  conununaiix  de  Statistique.     (Extrait  des  > 

ann.  de  Dem.  Int.,  tom.  iii.)     8vo J  " 

MOLDENHAWEE  (J.).   Fremstilhng  af  Blindeforholdene  1 

i  Danmark.     78  pp.,  8vo.     Kjobenhavn,  1879    J  " 

MuLHALL  (M.  G.  y  £.  T.).    Manual  de  las  Republicasl 

del  Plata.     40 1  pp.,  cloth,  maps,  8vo.    Buenos  Aires  V  M.  G.  Mulhall,  Esq 

y  Londres,  1876    J 

Newcome  (F.  N.)     Tables  showing  proposed  plan  for  ]  r^-^^  Author 

reducing  the  National  Debt.     1  sheet  J 

PozNANSKi  (Joseph). 

The  Productive  Forces  of   Poland,  with  Financial, 
Commercial,  and  Industrial  Statistics  from   1874 
to  1876.  263  pp.,  diagmm,  8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  \- 
1879  

The    Financial   Questions  of  Russia.     35  pp.,  8vo.  | 

St.  Petersburg,  1878    J 

\_Both  in  Russian.'] 
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W.  Tan  Praagh,  Esq. 


The  Author 


Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Peaagh  (W.  tan)  — 

British  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  alpha-^ 
betically    an-anged    according    to    theu'   location. 

1  sheet.     London,  1880 I  rpi      a    fv, 

On  the  Oral  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (re-  j 
printed   from    the    "  Joiirnal    of    Education ") 

7  pp.,  Svo.     Reading,  1878    

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruc 
tion  of  the.     Report  for  1878,  and  objects  of  the 

Association,  &c.     Svo.     London    

Eaikes   (Capt.  Gr.  A.).     History  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  vol.  ii.     xl  and  563  pp.,    cloth, 

maps,  plates,  &c.,  8vo.     London,  1879 

Satjndebs  (William).     Land  Laws  and  their  Results 
at  Home   and  Abroad.      62   pp.,   Svo.     Hull   and 

London,  1880  

Tupp  (A.  C.)  — 

The   Indian    Civil    Service    and    the    Competitive"^ 
Svstem.    142  and  xcvi  pp.,  cloth,  12mo.   London, 

1876  I 

Statistics  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces  of  India.     186  pp.,  J- 

clotb,  imp.  8to.     Allahabad,  1877    I 

Imperial  Gazetteer  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces  of  India.  | 

Cloth,  imp.  Svo J 

YiNE  (J.  R.  SOMEES)  — 

The  County  Companion,  Diary  and  Magisterial  and^ 

Official  Directory,  1880.     Cloth,  Svo.     London.... 
The   Municipal    Corporations    Companion,    Diary,  \-  The  Editor 
Directory,    and  Year   Book   of   Statistics,    1880,  | 

Cloth,  Svo.     London  J 

Wagnee  (Peofessoe  H.).  Johann  Eduard  Wappseus 
(separatabdruck    aus    Petermann's     Mittheilungen, 

1880,  Heft  3).     4to.     Gotha 

Walkee  (Peof.  Fb.us-cis  A.).    Money  in  its  Relations  I 
to    Trade   and    Industry.      339   pp.,   cloth,    12mo.  > 

New  York,  1879  J 

White  (William).  The  Insurance  Register  for  1880.  "• 
Svo.     London  J 


The  Author 


Messrs.    C. 
Layton 


and   E. 


Societies,  &c. 

Actuai'ies,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of,  and  Assurance  ] 

Magazine.      Yol.    xxii,  part  1,  No.   117,    October,  V  The  Institute 

1879.  Svo J 

Arts,  Journal  of   the  Society  of.     Current  numbers.  "1  mi     a     •  *.„ 
„  '       T       1  r  J-he  bociety 

Svo.     London  J  ^ 

Bankers,    Journal    of   the    Institute  of.     Parts  4 — 6, 1    rri     j  ^i.-.    ^ 
January — March,  1880.     Plate,  Svo.     London    J 

Labouring  Classes,  the  Magazine  of  the    Society   for"! 

Improving  the  Condition  of  the.  No.  263,  January,  >  The  Society 

1880.  Svo.     London  J 

London  Hospital,  General  Statement  of  the,  number  l 

of  patients  under  treatment  in   the,  during    1879.  >   The  Secretary 

1  sheet,  folio J 

Manchester   Statistical   Society,   papers   read   before. 

The     Silver     Controversy,     by     R.     Montgomery.  [-    The  Society 
National  Insurance,  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley.     Svo. 
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Societies,  &c.  —  Contd. 

Mechanical  Engineers,  Proceedings  of  the  Institution,  "1    r^^^  Institution 
No.  5,  October,  1879.     Plates,  8vo.     London J 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Report  of  the  Chief  1  ^  ,  j,  -^  Shaw- 
Officer  on  the  state  of  "the,  and  the  Fires  in  London,  r  ^  B  '  ' 
during  1879.     8vo J 

Mortality,   a  Collection  of  the  Yearly  Bills   of,  from^ 

1657  to   1758  inclusive,  with  reprints  of    Essajs  on  I   j^^^^  ^  ^ 

Mortality,  Political  Arithmetic,  Growth  of  London  f  ^ 

(1757),  and  Life  Tables.     4to.     London,  1759   J 

Post  Magazine  Almanack  and  Insurance  Directory,  for  1    ^  -^   Stark   Esq 
1880.     8vo.     London J        '     '  '       ^' 

E.oyal  Asiatic    Society,   Journal   of    the,  new   series,  "1   rj^^^  Society 
vol.  xii,  part  1,  January,  1880.     8vo.     London  J  ^ 

Royal  G-eographical  Society,  Proceedings  of  the,  new" 
series,  vol.    ii,   Nos.  1 — 3,  January — March,   1880. 
8vo.     London  

Hoi/al  Institution — 

Proceedings  of  the,  vol.  ix,  part  2,  No.  71.     Plates,  "1 

8vo f-  The  Institution 

List  of  Fellows,  &c.,  and  Additions  to  Library.    8vo.  J 
Royal  Society,  Proceedings  of  the,  to  the  present  time.  |  rj^^^  Society 

8vo.     London  J 

Royal    United   Service   Institution,    Joimial   of   the  1   ^^^  Institution 

vol.  xxin.  No.  103.     Plates,  &c.,  8vo.     London,  18/9  J 
Social  Science  Association,  Ses.nonal  Proceedings  of  the,  \  ^^^^  Association 

vol.  xu,  Nos.  land2,Jan. — Feb.,  1880.  8vo.  London  j 
Surveyors,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of,  vol.  xii,  "I   r^^^^  Institution 

parts  4—8,  8vo.     London,  1880    J 

,-rx      ■■  IT,         ^         .1      CI      -^         ri      IV  e  r  The  Board  of  Works 

Wandsworth.     Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  ot,  I       ^^^.     Wandsworth 

during  1878.      8vo.    Loudon,  1879 |       District 


1880.] 
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Periodicals — 

Athenseum,  The.     (Montlily  parts)  ....  Current  numbers 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London) „ 

Capital  and  Labour „ 

Commercial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The    „ 

Insurance  Gazette,  The  „ 

„         Record,  The    „ 

„         World,  The     

InTcstors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review    „ 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  „ 

Review,  The „ 

Statist,  The  „ 

Textile  Manufacturer,  The „ 

Universal  Engineer,  The    „ 

Urania;  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Astrology,  Meteorology, 

and  Physical  Science,  vol.  i,  January,  1880.  32  pp., 

8to 


Trade  Circulars  for  the  Year  1879 — 

Belfast  Linen  Trade  Committee  (Linen) 

Boutcher,  Mortimer,  and  Co.,  London  (Leatlier) 

Durant  and  Co.,  London  (Silk) 

Eaton  (H.  W.)  and  Sons,  London  (Silk) 

Nichol  (W.)  and  Co.,  Bombay  (General  Prices)... 

Pixley  and  Abell,  London  (Bulhon) 

PoweU  (T.  J.  and  T.),  London  (Leather) 

Ragg  (A.)  and  Co.,  Liverpool  (Wool)  

Ronald  and  Sons,  Liverpool  (Wool) 

Thompson  (W.  J.  and  H.),  London  (China  Tea) 
Umson,  Elliott,  and  Co.,  Liverpool  (Tobacco)     .., 
Wool  Brokers'  Association,  Liverpool 


The  Editor 


The  Committee 
The  Fu-m 


The  Association 
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Purchased. 

American  Almanac  and  Treasury  of  Facts  for  1880.     384  pp.,  cloth, 

12mo.     New  York  and  Washington. 
Annales  d'Hygiene  publique.    Nos.  8,  10 — 15,  October,  1879,  to  March, 

1880.     Svo.     Paris,  1879. 

Archivio  di  Statistica.     Anno  IV,  fasc.  1 — i.     Svo.     Eoma,  1879. 

Banking  Almanac,  Directory,  &c.,  for  1880.     Cloth,  Svo.     London. 

British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1880.     12mo.     London. 

Classified    Directory   to   the   MetropoHtan    CharitieS;   for  1879,  ■with 
Appendix.     (Fourth  Annual  Edition.)     12mo. 

Eason's    Almanac    and    Handbook    for    Ireland,   for    1880.     12mo. 
Dublin  and  Loudon. 

Financial  Reform  Almanac  for  1880.     Svo.     London. 

Index  Society's  Publications,  No.  4,  containing  Report  of  First  Annual 
Meeting,  1879,  and  four  Appendices,  viz. :  — 

(1)  Index  to  Books  and  Papers  on  Marriage  between  near  Kin,  by 

A.  H.  Huth. 

(2)  Index  of  the  Styles  and  Titles  of  Enghsh  Sovereigns,  by  W. 

De  Griay  Birch. 

(3)  Indexes  of  Portraits  in  the  "  European  Magazine,"  "  London 

Magazine,"  and  "  Register  of  the  Times,"  by  E.  Solly. 

(4)  Index  of  Obituary  Notices  for  1878.     4to.     Loudon,  1879. 

Joui'ual  des  Economistes.    4^  serie,  Nos.  20 — 27,  August — December, 
1879,  and  January— March,  1880.     Svo.     Paris. 

Lowe's  Handbook  of  the  Charities  of  London  for  1880.     12mo. 

Maetin  (F).     The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1880.     12mo.     London. 

Medical  Directory  for  1880.     Svo.     London. 

Mitchell's  Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1880.     Imp.  Svo.     London. 

OUver  and  Boyd's  New  Edinburgh  Almanac  for  1880.     Svo. 

Post  Office  London  Directory,  for  1880.     Roy.  Svo. 

Roberts     (C,    F.R.C.S.).      A   Manual   of    Anthropometry.      Cloth, 

diagrams,  Svo.     London,  1878. 
Surtees  Society,  Pubhcations  of  the.     Vol.  Ixix,  cloth,  Svo.     London. 

Thorn's  Irish  Almanac  and  Official  Directory  for  1880.      Royal  Svo. 
Dublin. 

Todd  (T.  J.).     The  Book  of  Analysis,  or  a  New  Method  of  Experience. 
Cloth,  Svo.     London,  1831. 

Whitaker's  Almanac  for  1880.     Cloth,  12mo. 
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REGISTRATION    OF   THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


No.  I.-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MAEEIAQES— To  SOth  Septembee,  1879. 
BIRTHS  AND   DEATHS— To  31st  December,  1879. 


A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1879-73,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 


Calendar  Ye 

ARS,    187< 

3-73  ■.—^ 

'umbers. 

Years 

'79. 

'78. 

'77. 

'76. 

'75. 

'74. 

'73. 

Marriages  No. 

— 

189,657 

194,343 

201,835 

201,212 

202,010 

205,615 

Sirths ,, 

882,866 

891,418 

887,055 

887,464 

850,607 

854,956 

829,778 

Deaths    ....  ,, 

528,194 

539,574 

500,348 

510,308 

546,453 

526,632 

492,520 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1879-73. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

'79. 

'78. 

'77. 

'76. 

'75. 

'74. 

'73. 

35,851 

39,106 

39,755 

41,757 

42,376 

41,413 

41,217 

June   ,, 

46,488 

48,433 

49,054 

51,218 

48,410 

52,827 

53,408 

September     „ 

45,071 

46,510 

47,732 

49,135 

49,826 

49,144 

49,709 

December     „ 

— 

55,608 

57,802 

59,725 

60,600 

58,626 

61,281 

(II.)  Births  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

June  ,, 

September    ,, 

December     ,, 


'79. 

'78. 

'77. 

'76. 

'75. 

'74. 

226,669 

221,567 

230,036 

229,980 

214,862 

214,514 

221,011 

228,702 

223,220 

225,866 

214,939 

217,598 

218,170 

222,004 

213,190 

216,167 

211,109 

210,323 

217,016 

219,145 

220,609 

215,451 

209,697 

212,521 

■73. 


215,744 
206,516 
204,167 
203,351 


(III.) 

Deaths  :- 

—Numbers. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

'79. 

'78. 

'77. 

'76. 

'75. 

'74. 

'73. 

156,390 

139,825 

135,000 

142,269 

162,256 

136,518 

132,432 

June    „ 

132,186 

129,111 

131,289 

126,212 

130,999 

123,907 

118,582 

September    „ 

103,733 

129,348 

109,565 

119,909 

121,547 

124,253 

114,676 

December     „ 

135,885 

141,290 

124,494 

121,918 

131,651 

141,954 

126,830 
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Aiinual   Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,   and    Deaths,  per  i,ooo   Persons 
Living  in  the  Years  1879-73,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1879-73 : — General  Ratios. 


Ykars 

'79. 

Mean 
■69-78. 

'78. 

'77. 

•76. 

'75. 

'74. 

'73 

Estmtd.  Popln. 

of    England 

in  thottsands  V 
in  middle  of 

-S^'^f'S^ 

— 

M.854> 

H.547, 

24,244, 

23.944- 

23.649> 

23-356, 

each  Year.... 

Persons   Mar-  "1 
ried  J 

— 

i6-6 

15-3 

15-8 

16-6 

16-8 

17-1 

17-6 

Births 

351 

35'7 

21-8 

35-9 

361 

86-5 

35-5 

36-2 

35-5 

Deatlis 

210 

21-7 

20-4 

21-0 

22-8 

22-3 

21-1 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1879-73. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'79. 

Mean 
'69-78 

'78. 

'77. 

'76. 

■75. 

'74. 

'73. 

Mar  oil 

11-6 
14-8 
14-2 

I3"7 
i6-8 
i6-i 
19*6 

12-8 
15-6 
14.8 
17-8 

13-1 
16-0 
15-4 
18-7 

13-8 
16-9 
16-1 
19-5 

14-4 
16-2 
16-5 
20-1 

14-2 
17-9 
16-5 
19-7 

14-3 

June 

18-3 

September  

December    

16-9 
20-8 

(II.)  Births: — Satio  per  i,coo. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'79. 

Mean 
'69-78. 

•78. 

•77. 

•76. 

'75. 

•74. 

■73. 

Marcli 

36-5 
35-2 
34-4 
34-2 

37-1 
36-2 
34-7 
34-8 

36-2 
36-9 
35-4 
350 

38-0 
36-5 
34-5 
35-7 

38-0 
37-4 
35-4 
35-3 

36-4 
36-0 
35-0 
34-7 

36-8 
3G-9 
35-3 
35-7 

37-5 

June 

September  

December    

35-5 
34-7 
34-5 

(III.)  Deaths: — Ratio  per  i,oco. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

'79. 

Mean 
'69-78. 

'78. 

'77. 

'76. 

'75. 

'74. 

'73. 

25-2 
21-1 
lG-4 
21-4 

24-1 

2r2 

20'2 

21-9 

22-8 
20-8 
20-6 
22-6 

22-3 
21-5 
17-7 
20-1 

23-5 
20-9 
19-6 

20-0 

27-5 
21-9 
20-1 
21-8 

23-4 
21-0 
20-8 
23-8 

23-0 

June 

20-4 

September  

December    

19-5 
21-5 
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B.  —Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Coal,  and  Pauperism  in 
each  Quarter  of  1877-78-79. 


Average  Prices  of 

Paupkrism. 

Consols 
(for 

Dis- 
count 

Wh 
„  P 

EAT 

er 

Meat  per  Pound 
at  tlie  Metropolitan 

Potatoes 
(Best 

TOAL 

(Sea- 

Quarterly 
tlie  Knnibei 

.A.vpra<;e  of 
of  Paupers 

Money) 

charjed 

Quarter 

(bv  the 

nnrcaspV 

Quality) 

borne) 

Relieved  on  the 

ending 

per 

100?. 

bv  the 

liaiik 

of  Eng- 

in 

England 
and 

witb'the  Mean  Prices. 

per  Ton  at 

Waterside 

.Market, 

in 
Lon 
Ma 

he 
lon 
ket 

Last  Jjaij  of  each  \\eek. 

Stock. 

land. 

Wales. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Somhwark. 

per 

.'on 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

1877 

£ 

S. 

d. 

d.  d.  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

*.   *.  s. 

s. 

d. 

Mar.  31 

951 

2'0 

51 

4 

4i— 7i 

6i 

5—91 

7* 

138—172 

16 

8 

152.778 

532,697 

June  30 

941 

2'9 

61 

5 

6i 

4|-9i 

7 

136—174 

i8 

- 

■45.674 

523,878 

Sept.  30 

95^ 

2-+ 

62 

~ 

4i-8i 
6k 

4i-9| 

74 

97—126 
III 

17 

7 

139,211 

509,110 

Dec.  31 

96i 

4'5 

52 

4 

3i— 8 

5l 

4i-8| 
6i 

152—174 
163 

i8 

3 

151.701 

512,339 

1878 

Mar.  31 

951 

2'4 

50 

10 

4|-8i 
6i 

4|-9i 
7 

188—212 

2C0 

16 

- 

162,442 

540,571 

June  30 

951 

2-8 

50 

2 

4i-8| 
61 

5—91 

7i 

150—187 

168 

16 

4 

151.715 

533,787 

Sept.  30 

95i 

4*3 

44 

6 

^-8i 
61 

4f-9i 
7 

120—151 

135 

16 

- 

145.956 

513,616 

Dec.  31 

95 

5'4 

40 

2 

4i-7f 
6 

4|-8i 
61 

111—132 

1/ 

4 

159.721 

523,996 

1879 

Mar.  31 

96i 

3'3 

39 

- 

3|-7i 

5l 

4^-81 
61 

118—144 

131 

16 

6 

172,200 

599,991 

June  30 

98i 

2'0 

41 

2 

4|-7i 

54 

4f— 9 

61 

128—161 
144 

16 

2 

159,946 

567,915 

Sept.  30 

97f 

2*0 

47 

2 

4—71 

5i 

41-9 
6| 

182—233 

207 

14 

10 

157,113 

548,755 

Dec.  31 

98 

2-6 

48 

1 

3f-7i 

5i 

44—7^ 
6i 

136—160 

r4S 

15 

10 

173,099 

565,644 

C. — General  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  i,coo 
of  the  Population  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England  and   Wales. 


Averajje  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  Living'  m 

Divisions. 

Ten  Years,         | 

Year 

1878. 

1879.    Quarters  ending 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

March. 

June. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

22*2 

22-4 

21-7 

25-2 

21-1 

16-4 

21-4 

I.  London  

II.  South-Eastern  

23-6 
i9"6 

2o"4 

20-6 
20'0 
22-4 

2ri 

25"5 
23'i 

22'0 

21-3 

24-3 
19-1 

20-2 
20-1 
19-9 
21-8 
20-8 
26-3 
24-0 
22-7 
21-6 

23*4 
17-8 
i8-8 
i9'5 
i9'3 

21-6 
20'9 

25'9 

22-6 
21-7 
2I"1 

27-1 

1    20-3 

1    22-3 

23-0 

23-1 

1    25-1 

25-9 

30-6 

25-5 

22-4 

24-3 

22-4 
17-8 
19-5 
20-2 
19-6 
21-2 
21-4 
23-1 
21-1 
20-9 
21-8 

18-4 
13-1 
14-0 
15-4 
14-0 
15-4 
17-0 
18-9 
17-0 
171 
16-3 

24-9 
17-0 
180 

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

18-7 

V.  South-Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midhind 

VIII.  North-Western 

18-8 
20-4 
21-8 
25-4 

IX.  Yorkshire  

21-2 

X.  Northern    

19-8 

XI.  Monmthsh.  and  Wales    ... 

19-6 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per 
i,ooo  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1879-77. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Population 
Enumerated. 

Quarters 
ei>ding 

.\nnual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  i.oco 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1871. 

1879. 

Mean 
•69-78. 

1878. 

1877. 

In  134Districts,and'] 
57    Sub -districts,  1 
comprisinor       the  [ 
Chief  Towns J 

3,184,419 

12,900,14; 

("March .. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

[Dec 

Year  .... 

26-6 
21-6 
17-5 
23-8 

25-8 
22-5 
22-7 
-4'3 

24-5 
22-2 
23-1 
24-8 

23-8 
22-7 
19-2 
22-3 

22'4 

23-8 

23-7 

22-0 

34,134,802 

9,812,124 

Year  .... 

["March .. 
J  June  ... 
1  Sept 

Ll>ec 

19-1 

19-2 

19-0 

18-2 

In   the    remaining    Dis-~ 
triets  and  Sub-district^ 
of  England  and  Wales,  I 
comprisincr   chiefly  ( 
Small     Towns    and 
Cowntry  Paruhes  J 

23-2 
20-3 
14-7 

18-0 

21-8 

19-4 

i6"9 
i8-6 

20-5 
18-9 
17-2 
19-4 

20-2 
19-6 
15-6 
17-2 

Note. — The  three  months  Jannary,  February,  March,  contain  90,  and  in  leap  year  91  days ;  the  three  months 
April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  and  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year,  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction 
is  made  in'caleulating  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  ditferent  quarters  of  the  year. 


E. — Special   Totim    Table: — Population  ;    Birth-Eate   and  De.\th-Eate  in  each 
Quarter  of  1879,  iti  Twenty-Three  Large  Toums. 


Cities,  &c. 


Estimated 

Population  in 

the  Middle 

of  the 
Year  1879. 


Annual  Rate  to  i,QOO  Living  during;  the  Thirteen  Weeks  eadii 


29tli  MarcJi. 
(1st  Quarter.) 


Births.     Deaths. 


28tli  June. 
(2nd  Quarter.) 


Births.     Peatlis. 


27th  September. 
(.3rd  Quarter.) 


Births.     Deaths. 


Srd  Jan..  .  ^- 
(■Itli  Quarter 


Births.     De 


Total  of  23  towns  in  U.  K 

London  

Brighton    

Portsmouth  

Norwich     

Plymouth 

Bristol    

Wolverhampton  

Birraingham 

Jyeicester    

Nottingham  

Liverpool  

.Manchester    

Salibrd  

Oldliam 

Bradford    

Leeds 

Sheflield     

Hull  

Sunderland    

.Newcastle-on-Tyne  

Edinburgh     

(J-lasgow     

Dublin   


8,502,896 

3,620,868 
105,608 
i;"i,82i 

85,222 

74,293 

209,947 

71;, 100 

388,884 

125,622 
169,396 
';^8,^88 
361,819 
177,849 
1 1 1,318 
191,046 
31 1,860 
297,138 
146,347 
114,575 
146,948 
216,07^ 
578,156 
3  14,666 


37-8 


38 
29 
32 
35 
34 
38 
42 
42 
40 
37 
40 
38 
44 
35 
35 
38 
36 
39 
41 
37 
33 
35 
31-8 


27"! 
ii"3 
20-3 
-.'=■9 
23-6 
23-8 
27-8 
26-6 
26-1 
26-9 

r-'9 

35' I 
3 1 '5 

27-5 
24"  7 
26-<; 
26-i 
26"4 
24-6 

25  "4 

21-8 
26-6 
43  "3 


35-7 
35-4 
31-2 
31-3 
34-9 
29-1 
34-8 
38-4 
40-5 
35-9 
35-7 
37-5 
35-7 
38-1 
34-0 
31-6 
36-3 
35-8 
40-8 
40-8 
37-3 
34-3 
.36-3 
32-7 


--  / 
22-4 
i8-o 
15-8 

22'0 
21-7 
20' I 

23'3 
22-4 
19-9 

20"7 

2V6 
2"<:-8 
22-8 
2 1 '3 
2ri 


21-8 
22-8 
25-4 

20-6 

22"0 
36- < 


35-6 

35-8 
28-8 
31-5 
31-4 
32-6 
35-4 
34-7 
38-4 
38-1 
35-2 
38-4 
36-4 
40-3 
34-9 
31-2 
36-5 
35-6 
39-7 
38-6 
36-8 
31-8 
33-2 
32-4 


8-4 

8-4 
6-2 
3"o 
7"4 

6-':; 
6-0 
6-6 
8-0 
7 '4 
I  "4 
o"5 

6-8 

8-3 
6-? 
6-8 

9'5 
0-9 

6-'; 


35-6 

36-7 
30-2 
31-7 
34-7 
301 
35-2 
37-3 
39-2 
.360 
35-4 
38-9 
34-5 
37-7 


3:rii 

.: 

366 

i. 

.35-6 

2 

38-3 

2, 

36-5 

2< 

35-9 

2 

32-2 

I 

31-4 

2 

28-4 

3 

This  quarter  contains  fourteen  weeks. 
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F. — Divisional  Table: — Marriages  in  the  Year  ending  20th  September ;  and  Births 
and  Deaths  in  the  Tear  ending  Z\st  December,  1879,  as  Registered  Quarterly. 


I 

- 

3 

4                     5                     6                     7 
Marrfages  in  Quarters  ending 

DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Wales.) 

in 
Statute  .\cres. 

1871. 
(Persons.) 

31st 
December, 

1878. 

31st 
March, 

1879. 

30th  June, 
1879. 

SOtli 

Septenil>er, 

1879. 

ENGLD.&  Wales....  To^a?* 

37,319.--! 

No. 
22,712,266 

No. 
55,608 

No. 

35,851 

No. 
46,488 

No. 
45,071 

I.  London 

75,362 

3,994,431 
3,201,3^5 
3,211,441 

4,981,170 
3,945,460 
3,535,445 

1,998,914 

3,702,384 
3,547,947 

5,125,34; 

3,254,260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 
2,721,931 
1,406,935 

3,389,044 
2,444,762 
1,365,041 

1,420,408 

9,533 

5,205 
3,278 
3,162 

3,646 
6,369 
3,455 

8,429 
6,353 
3,067 

5,151 

6,276 

3,095 
1,530 
1,530 

2,496 
3.847 
1,996 

6,408 
4,352 
2,330 

1,991 

8,5^4 

4,184 
2,304 
1,946 

3,228 
5,112 
5,150 

7,659 
5,173 

2,6X0 

2,638 

9,137 

4,096 
2,230 
1,708 

II.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern  

V.  South-Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorksliire  

2,871 
4,875 
2,541 

7,937 

4,849 

X.  Northern    

2,516 
2,311 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &Wales 

8 

DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  "Wales.) 

9               10               11               12 
Btkths  in  each  Quarter  of  1879  ending 

13             U              15              16 
Okaths  in  each  Quarter  of  1879  ending 

31st 
March, 

30th 
June. 

30th 
Septem- 
ber. 

31st 
Decem- 
ber. 

31st     ■ 
March. 

30th 
June. 

SOth 
Septem- 
ber. 

31st 
Decem- 
ber. 

Engld  .  &  Wales.  . . .  Totals 
1     I.  Iiondon 

No. 
^26,669 

No. 
221,011 

No. 
218,170 

No. 
217,016 

No. 
156,590 

No. 
132,186 

No. 
103,755 

No. 

155,885 

34,262 

'9,511 
13,007 
10,736 

14,585 
27,555 
14,495 

38,4  i^S 
25,728 
15,192 

13,140 

31,900 

18,647 
12,861 
10,847 

14,187 
26,992 
14,305 

36,620 
25,179 
15,633 

32,276 

19,007 
12,311 
10,219 

13,901 
25,894 
15,993 

37,163 

-5,365 
'4,925 

13,116 

35,658 

19,169 
12,370 
10,716 

13.646 
25,365 
13,960 

35,292 

24,741 
13,817 

24,429 

12,407 
8,755 
7,505 

10,935 

18,367 

9,645 

28,685 

17,822 

8,87'; 

20,248 

11.024 
7,739 
6,472 

9,388 

15,660 

8,067 

21,944 

14,933 

8,380 

8,331 

16,633 

8,198 
5,625 
5,012 

6,772 

11,492 

6,476 

18,137 
12,138 

6,958 
6,292 

24,230 

11.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

10,629 
7,205 
6,087 

V.  South-Westem 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

•III.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

9,063 
15,266 

8,295 

24,338 
15,149 

X.  Northern  

8,049 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 

13,84 

0 

12,2 

82 

9,18 

9 

7,574 

*  These   are   revised   figures,   and   will    be   found  to    differ   somewhat  from    those   first 
ubUshed. 
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Periodical  Returns. 
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G. — General  Meteorological  Table, 

rAbstracted   fiom   the   particulars  supplied   to   the 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1879. 

Air. 

Evaporation . 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  llaiige. 

in  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

of  the 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

.Mean 

Aver- 
age of 

t08 
Years. 

Aver- 
age of 

38 
Years. 

,     38 
I  Year? 

Mean 

Aver- 
age of 

38 
Years. 

Mean 

Aver- 
age of 

38 
Years. 

Thames 

Mean. 

Aver- 
age of 
"38 
Years. 

Mean. 

.Aver- 
age of 

38 
Years. 

Jan 

o 

31-9 

o 

-4-7 

0 

-6-8 

0      I      o 
30-4  1  -6-8 

o 

27-0 

o 

-8-2 

o 

7-1 

-2-6 

■34-9 

In. 
•146 

In. 
-•056 

Grs. 
1^7 

Gr. 
-0-7 

Feb 

38-2 

-0-5 

-1-2 

36-7     -1-0 

34-7 

-0-4 

8-3 

-2-9 

38-9 

•201 

-006 

2-3 

-0-1 

Mar.    .. 

11-2 

+  0-1 

-0-  + 

38-5     -0-7 

35  '2 

-1-1 

14-2 

-0-4 

43-0 

•205 

-•010 

2^4 

-0-1 

Mean  .. 

37-1 

-1-7 

-2-8 

35-2 

-2-8 

32-3 

-3-2 

9-9 

-2-0 

38-9 

•184 

-•024 

2^1 

-0^3 

April   .. 

43-2 

-2-9 

-4-0 

40-7 

-3-4 

37-6 

-3-0 

16-3 

-2-2 

46-4 

•225 

-•029 

2-6 

-0^3 

May 

4.8 -4 

-4-1 

-4-3 

44-7 

-4-2 

40-7 

-4-5 

18-3 

-2-1 

52-0 

254 

-•046 

2^9 

-0-6 

Jane    ... 

56-9 

-1-3 

-2-1 

53 -S 

-0-6 

51-0 

+  0-4 

17-4 

-3-8 

59-6 

•374 

+  •004 

4^2 

+o-\ 

Mean  ... 

49-5 

-2-8 

-3-5 

46-4 

-2-7 

43-1 

-2-4 

17-3 

-2-7 

52-7 

•284 

-•024 

3^2 

-0-3 

July 

58-1 

-3-5 

-4-1 

•55  "6 

-2-1 

53-4 

-0-5 

15-5 

-5-7 

60-5 

•409 

-•008 

4^6 

-0-1 

Aug.    ... 

59-9 

-1-0 

-1-6 

57-4 

0-0 

.'.5  -2 

-hl-4 

16-4 

-3-4 

C2-9 

•436 

-I--018 

4^9 

+  0-3 

Sept.    ... 

5G-3 

-0-2 

-0-8 

53-8 

-0  1 

51-4 

+  0-4 

16-3 

-2-2 

58-8 

•379 

-1-  •OfT 

4^3 

-0-1 

Mean  ... 

58-1 

-1-6 

55-6 

-0-7 

53-3 

+  0-4 

16-1 

-,. 

60-7 

•408 

-(-•004 

4^6 

0-0      1 

Oct 

49-1 

-0-5 

-1-1 

47-5 

-0-7 

45-8 

-0-2 

12-6 

-2-2 

— 

•308 

-■005 

3^5 

-0^1 

Nov.    ... 

38-3 

-40 

-5-2 

36-5 

-4-8 

34-2 

—  5"2 

10-2 

-1-4 

— 

■197 

-■049 

2-3 

-0^5 

Dec.     ... 

32  + 

-G-7 

-7-fi 

31-3 

-7-2 

28-8 

-7-9 

10-6 

+  1-2 

- 

•158 

-•062 

1-9 

-0^6 

Mean  ... 

39-9 

-3-7 

-4-6 

38-4 

-4-2 

36-3 

-4-4 

111 

-0-S 

- 

•221 

-■039 

2-6 

-0^4 

Note. — In  i-eadiii;;  tliis  table  it  will  lie  borne  in  niiud  lliat  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  1 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  October  was  49^-1,  being  0°-5  aiul  1*1 

respectively,  below   the  averages  of    the  preceding  108  years  and  38  years.      It 

was  2°*4  lower  than  the  value  in  1878. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  November  was  38°-3,  being  4°-0  and 

5°*2  respectively,  below  the  averages  of  the  preceding  108  years  and  38  vears.     In 

the  preceding  108  years  there  are  but  four  instances  of  so  cold  a  Xoveniber,  viz., 

ill  the  year  1782,  31°-7;  in  1786,  36°-7;  in  1851,  37°-9;  and  in  1871,  37"-6. 

T 

he  mea 

n  tern] 

jeratu 

re  of 

the    c 

lir  fo 

r  Dec 

ember 

was  3 

2-4, 

being 

6=-7  a 

nd 

7'' 6  respectively,  below  the  averages  of  the  preceding  108  years  and  38  years.  It 
was  the  coldest  December  in  this  century,  and  tliere  are  but  tlirce  instances  of  so 
old  u  December  back  to  1771,  \h.,  in  the  year  1781,  31°-0;  in  1788,  2y°^0;  and 
in  1796,  30°-4. 
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for  the  Year  ended  31s<  Decemher,  1879. 

Kegistrar-General  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.] 


I'egree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

Wei 

gl,t 

Raiu. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  tlie 
Air. 

Readin 

g  of  Tliermometer  on  Grass. 

of 
Barometer. 

Cubic  Foot 
of  Air. 

Numl 

er  of  N 
It  was 

iglits 

Low- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

High- 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

1S79. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

ageof 

38 
Years 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

38 
Years. 

'Mean. 

Biff. 

from 
Aver- 
ase  of 

"38 
Years. 

.Amut. 

Diff. 

from 
.Aver- 
age of 

64 
Years. 

At  or 
l)elow 
30°. 

Be- 
tween 
30° 
and 

40°. 

Above 
40°. 

.Months 

80 

—  7 

In. 
29 -SSI 

In. 

+  -097 

Grs. 
563 

Grs. 
+  10 

In. 
2-6 

In. 

+  0^7 

Miles. 
283 

24 

7 

0 

o 

lS-7 

33-0 

January 

87 

+  2 

29-363 

-•438 

547 

-  6 

3-8 

+  2^3 

303 

11 

14 

3 

23-0 

44-9 

Feb. 

80 

_  2 

29-809 

+  -0G9 

552 
554 

+  2 

0-6 

-I-O 

316 

13 

17 

1 

24-9 

42-2 

March 

82 

—  2 

09  -674 

-•091 

+   2 

Sum 

7-0 

Sum 
+  2-0 

Mean 
301 

Sum 
48 

Sum 
38 

Sum 
4 

l/owest 

18-7 

Highst 
44^9 

Mean 

81 

+  3 

•29  520 

-•241 

544 

+   1 

2-6 

+  0-9 

22'J 

8 

20 

2 

-24-0 

40-5 

April 

75 

-  1 

29-833 

+  -052 

544 

+  3 

3-4 

+  1-3 

260 

8 

14 

9 

24-6 

45  -5 

May 

80 

+  6 

29-641 

-■171 

5.31 

-  1 

4-3 

+  2-3 

277 

0 

3 

27 

35-8 

56-6 

June 

79 

+  3 

29  -665 

-  -120 

540 

+  1 

Sum 

in -3 

Sum 

+  4-5 

Mean 

Sum 

16 

Sum 

37 

Sum 

38 

Lowest 
24  •() 

Hishsi 
6_i-6 

Mean 

84 

+  9 

29  -628    -  -177 

529 

+  1 

3-7 

+  1-2 

314 

0 

0 

31 

40  0 

58-5 

July 

85 

+  9 

29-672 

-•114 

528 

0 

5-2 

+  2-8 

285 

0 

0 

31 

41-0 

56-2 

August 

81 

+   4 

29  802 

-  -003 

534 

+   1 

2-8 

+  0-4 

221 

0 

3 

27 

36-0 

57-0 

Sept. 

84 

+  7 

29-701 

--098 

530 

+  1 

Sum 
11-7 

Sum 
+  4-4 

Mean 
273 

Sum 
0 

Sum 
3 

Sum 
89 

Lowest  Hiffli.st 
36  •O      58-5 

Mean 

89 

+  3 

2'J-952 

+  -253 

545 

+  c 

0-8 

-2-(i 

ib^ 

3 

12 

16 

29^2 

50  1. 

October 

85 

-  3 

30-034 

+  -295 

559 

+11 

0^9 

-1-5 

239 

18 

11 

1 

16-0 

42-2 

Nov. 

87 

-  1 

.30-1  !9 

+  -353 

5f;8 

+  16 

0-6 

-1-4 

230 

24 

7 

0 

13-7      37-5 

Dec. 

87 

0 

.30-024 

+  •300 

557 

+  11 

Sum 

2^3 

Sum 
-4-9 

Mean 

241 

Sum 

45 

Sum 

30 

Sum 
17 

Lowest  Hii.'hsi 
13-7      50-0 

Mean 

liclow  tlie  average,  and  that  the  sign  (  +  )  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


The  mean  temperatare  of  the  air  for  the  qivarter  was  39"^"9,  being  3'-7 
and  4°-6  respectively  below  the  averages  of  the  preceding  108  years  and 
38  years. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatures  of  the  air  were  2°'8,  5°-4,  and  7'^*5  respec- 
tively, below  their  averages  in  October,  November  and  December. 


The  mean  low  night  temperatures  of  the  air  were  0°-6,  4°"0,  and  8'"5  respec- 
tively, below  their  averages  in  October,  November  and  December.  Therefore  the 
days  and  nights  were  cold  throughout  the  quarter,  and  particularly  so  in  November 
and  December. 
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Periodical  Beturns. 
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No.  II.-SCOTLAND. 
BIRTHS,    DEATHS,   and    MARRIAGES,  in   the   Year 

ENDED    31ST    DeCEIIBEE,    1879. 


I. — Serial  Table  : — Xumher  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1879-75  inclusive. 


1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1875. 

Nunilier. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

iS'umber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

\st  Quarter — 

Birtlis 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

31,830 

22,364 

5,956 

3'5I 
-■47 
0-66 

31.226 

20.320 

6,063 

3-48 
0-63 

31,256 

20,525 

5,977 

3*51 
2"3i 
0*67 

32,333 

21,294 
6,663 

3-67 
2-41 

o'75 

31,096 

25,116 

6,369 

3-56 
2-&7 
0-73 

Mean  Tem-"1 
perature  J 

34°-0 

39"-9 

38" -5 

37"-9 

38-7 

2nd  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

32,968 

18.784 

6,050 

3-64 
2-04 
0*67 

33,629 

19,514 

6,095 

3 '74 
2-17 
0-68 

33.355 

19,586 

6,735 

3 '  7  5 
0-76 

33,088 

19,270 

6,459 

3"75 
2- 18 

o"73 

32,294 

19,518 

6,638 

3*70 

o^^6 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

46" -8 

50" -4 

47"-5 

49-2 

50-73 

'ird  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Man-iages  .. 

31,436 

15,115 

5,061 

3 '47 
1-67 
o"56 

31.236 

17j344 

5,508 

3  •48 
i'93 
o'6'i 

30.988 

15,919 

5;694 

3 '45 
1-79 
o"64 

30,790 

16,465 

5,895 

r4, 

1-87 

o'67 

30.123 

18,050 

5,723 

3 '45 
0-65 

ilean  Tern- 1 
peratiu-e   J 

54°- 1 

57''5 

51-0 

56-0 

57"-27 

■ith  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

30,064 

17,480 

6,523 

i"93 

0-72 

30,616 

19,597 

6,662 

3"4i 
2-i8 
0-74 

31,225      v^i 

17.916  i   2-ci 

7,384     0-83 

30,538 

17,093 

7,546 

3-4'; 

i'94 

o"86 

30.1S0 

19,101 

7,191 

3 '45 

0-!5- 

Mean  Tern- " 
perature   j" 

40^-4 

39-2 

42-8 

43"-5 

41"-7 

Year — 
Population . 

3.627,453 

3. 593.929 

3,560,715 

3-5-7,811 

3,495,=  i4 

Birtlie 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

125,736 
73,329 
23,462 

3 '46 

2'02 
0*65 

126,707 
76,775 
21,333 

2-14 

c-68 

126,824 
73,946 
25,790 

3-56 

i-o8 
0-72 

126,749 
74,122 
26,563 

3*59 

2"10 

0-75 

123,693 

81,785 
25,921 

3 '54 
^•34 

0-74 

1880.] 

Eegistrar- 

GeneraVs  Ueport . 
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r. — Special  Average  Table: — Xumher  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland  and 

in   the    Town    and    Country    Districts  for   each    Quarter    of  the     Year   ending    '.list 

December,    1879,    and    their   Proportion     to    the    Population ;    also    the    Nurither   of 

Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 

Total    Births. 

Illegitimate    Hirtlis. 

Ikatlis. 

Maniages. 

Registration 
Groups 

Ratio. 

Per 

Ratio. 

Per 

Rati-.. 

Per      Ratio. 

of  Districts. 

Xuaiber 

Ceut. 

One  iu 
every 

Number 

Cent 

One  in 

every 

Number. 

Cent. 

One  in 
every 

.Number. 

Cent. 

One  m 
every 

sf  Quarter — 

Scotland   

'  Principal  towns 

31,830 

3'5i 

28 

2,735 

8-6 

11-6 

22,364 

-■47 

40 

5,956 

0-66 

152 

10,955 

r46 

29 

911 

8-^ 

12-0 

8,125 

2-<;7 

39 

2,421 

o'76 

132 

Large           „ 

3,89-J 

4-zc 

24 

275 

7'i 

14-1 

2,959 

3-19 

31 

707 

o'76 

132 

Small 

7,463 

V67 

27 

605 

8-1 

12-3 

4.801 

2-^6 

42 

1,288 

0-63 

159 

llainlaud  rural 

8,778 

v^'; 

30 

894 

10'2 

9-8 

5,758 

Z'  Zc. 

45 

1,311 

o"£;o 

200 

Insular         „ 
ml  Quarter — 

740 

2-31 

43 

50 

6-8 

14-7 

721 

2'ZO 

44 

229 

0-71 

IJL 

, 

fiCOTLAND     

Principal  towns 

32,968 

3"^4 

27 

2,606 

7"9 

12-7 

18.784 

2-04 

49-0 

6,050 

0^67 

149 

11,506 

V6; 

28 

959 

8-^ 

12-0 

7,007 

221 

45-2 

2,392 

0-76 

132 

Larjre            „ 

4.291 

4-6; 

22 

273 

6-4 

15-6 

2,327 

2'c;i 

39-8 

698 

0-7.^ 

133 

Small 

7.87b 

V87 

26 

561 

7'i 

141 

4,230 

2-o8 

48-1 

1,280 

0-6-, 

159 

^lainland  rural 

8,576 

V^7 

30 

770 

^■o 

11-1 

4,657 

1-78 

56-2 

1,578 

o"6o 

167 

liisular         „ 
>rd  Quarter — 

714 

-■-3 

45 

43 

6-0 

16-7 

563 

1-76 

56-8 

102 

0-32 

313 

[  Scotland   

Principal  towns 

31,436 

3  "47 

29 

2,729 

8-7 

11-5 

15,115 

1-67 

60-0 

5,061 

©■56 

179 

10,781 

V40 

29 

940 

8-7 

11-5 

5,462 

i"7^ 

58-0 

2,236 

0-71 

142 

Large            „ 

3,980 

4'2Q 

23 

265 

6-7 

15-0 

1,892 

2-04 

49-0 

()45 

0-70 

144 

Small            „ 

7.598 

V74 

27 

627 

8-^ 

121 

3,478 

1-71 

58-5 

1.076 

o-^^ 

189 

'   Mainland  rural 

8,177 

V12 

32 

846 

to':; 

9-7 

3,831 

i^.-i 

68-4 

1,009 

o•:^g 

259 

Insular         „ 
th  Quarter — 

900 

2-8l 

36 

51 

5'7 

17-6 

452 

1-41 

70-9 

95 

o'3o 

337 

Scotland    

Principal  towns 

30,064 

n^ 

30 

2,606 

8-6 

11-5 

17,480 

'■93 

52 

6,523 

0-72 

139 

10,285 

V2^ 

31 

873 

8-t; 

11-8 

6,538 

2-o6 

48 

2,420 

0-76 

131 

Large           „ 

3,782 

4'o8 

25 

264 

7-0 

14-3 

2.259 

2'44 

41 

724 

0-78 

128 

Small           „ 

7,159 

V^2 

28 

575 

8-0 

12-5 

4,060 

2'OC 

50 

1,441 

0-71 

141 

Mainland  rural 

7,915 

V02 

33 

839 

io"6 

9-4 

4,198 

i"6o 

62 

1,785 

0-68 

147 

Insular         „ 

923 

z-88 

35 

55 

6-0 

16-8 

425 

i"33 

75 

153  1  0*48 

i 

209 

Populatioii  of  Scotland, 

Principal 

Lar<ce 

'^mall 

Mainland 

Insular 

Population. 

Scotland. 

Towns. 

Towns. 

Towns. 

Rural. 

Rural. 

By  Census  of  1871    

3,360,018 

1,079,211 

318,740 

767,487 

1,062, ';76 

132,004 

listimated  to  the  middle  ~1 
of  1879    1 

3,627.453 

1,266,521 

371,076 

813,645 

1,048,013 

128,198 
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III. — Bastardy  Table: — Troportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred 
Births  in  the  Divisions  and  Cou7ities  of  Scotland,  during  each 
quarter  of  the  Year  ending  'i\st  December,  1879 ;  with  the  Corresponding 
Figures  for  1878  added  for  Comparison. 


Divisions  aud  Coxiiities. 


Scotland 


Divisions— 
Northern 


Nortli-Westeru. 
North-Eastern  . 
East  Midland  . 
West  Midland  . 
South-Western. 
South-Eastern  . 
Southern    


Counties — 

Slietland 

Orkney    

Caithness 

Sutherland  

Eossand  CromartT 

Inverness     

Nairn  

Elgin    

Banff   

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth   

Fife 

Kinross    

Clackmannan  ... 

Stirling    

Dumbarton 

Argyll 

Bute     

Renfrew  

Ayr 

Lanark     , 

Linlitligow  

Edinburgh  

Haddington     .... 

Berwick  

Peebles     

Selkirk     

Roxburgh    

Dumfries 

Kirkcudbright 
Wigtown 


Per  Cent,  for  the  Quarters  eudma 
1879. 


31st 
Maicli. 


8-6 


7-0 

6-6 

i5"i 

8-5 
6-8 


I4"6 


4"o 

3-6 

II-4 

6-8 

4'o 

9*2 

9"3 

13-8 

i8-2 

14-6 

.6-9 

9-8 

«-3 
6-9 

2'7 


5  4 

8-0 

7"2 
8-4 
8-0 
7-4 
9"3 
12-7 

T5 
12-9 
14-6 

i3'4 
i7'7 


30th 
June. 


7-9 


60 

10-8 

6-7 

4-1 

6-5 

30 

13-9 

150 

131 

9-5 

10-2 

9-7 

6-5 

5-4 

5-6 

6-0 

51 

6-2 

51 

6-5 

7-1 

6-5 

7-9 

7-4 

7-8 

6-9 

6-0 

8-3 

lOi) 

llo 

11-2 

13-1 


SOth 

Sept. 


5-6 

6-0 

14-0 

9"5 
6-7 

TS 

7'5 

1 3 '9 


3*0 
5'7 
7-0 

5'9 

«;•'; 

9-6 
11-9 

i8"o 

i3'i 
i6-8 
11-4 

8-5 

7"- 
io"6 

5-8 

5"9 

lo'o 

4"  5 

8-1 
7-6 
8-6 

7"i 
8-6 

8-3 
6-4 
io"4 
12-4 
14-1 
14-9 
14"6 


31st 
Dec. 


8-67 


14 


3-9 

6-0 

7-6 

6-3 

3-9 

8-0 

61 

15-6 

14-6 

13-8 

15-5 

11-3 

9-4 

14-6 

7-7 

8-1 

6-1 

9-5 

6-8 

5-9 

7-5 

7-4 

8-2 

7-1 

5-4 

10-9 

9-6 

10-1 

12-3 

16-6 

14-4 

12-7 


Per  Cent,  for  tlie  Quarters  ending 

1S7S. 


31st 
March. 


8-46 


8-9 
6-0 
14-9 
9-0 
6-4 
6-9 

7"5 
14-1 


9-6 
I  "4 


i7"5 


I3"3 
14-4 

9"3 
9-6 

8-0 

12-8 

9"  5 
6-1 
C6 
8-4 
5'7 
06 
6-9 
7'  - 
7-6 

7"4 

8-t; 
12-6 


io"4 
I  ;■  1 
i6-7 
i8"o 


30th 
J  una. 


9-0 
6-1 

13-0 
8-4 
5-6 
6-4 
7-6 

11-3 


6-4 

7-2 

13-6 

5-4 

5-0 

7-0 

6-5 

14-8 

140 

12-8 

12-3 

9-8 

7-3 

6-9 

11-6 

7-4 

5-6 

4-8 

6-9 

5-5 

5-1 

6-7 

6-6 

9-1 

7"o 

61 

7-3 

8-7 

7-1 

9-1 

12-1 

11-2 

12-9 


.50th 
Sept. 


8-'; 


7"i 
S'9 

14-0 
8-9 
6-2 
7"i 
8-4 

13'4 


4"  I 

7-6 


3-6 
8-1 

"■4 
i6-2 
16-4 
13-8 

I0"0 

9"9 
10-4 
6-9 
4-8 
"■o 
7'- 
4"3 
7  "3 
3  "9 
6-4 

7"i 
/■9 

8-0 

IO"I 

13*1 
4-8 

8-0 

8-7 

ir8 

i6-; 
i6-i 


31st 
Dec. 


8-67 


3-9 

60 

7-6 

6-3 

3-9 

8-0 

6-1 

15-6 

14-6 

13-8 

15'5 

11-3 

9-4 

Q-6 

14-6 

7-7 

8-1 

6-1 

9-5 

6-8 

5-9 

7-5 

7-4 

8-2 

7-1 

5-4 

10-9 

9-6 

10-1 

12-3 

16-6 

14-4 

12-7 
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IV. — Divisional  Table : — Marriages,  Births,  a?ic?  Deaths  Registered  in 
the  Year  ended  Z\st  December,  1879. 

(Cominled  from  tlie  Reu;istrar-Generars  Quarterly  Returns.) 


I 

- 

3 

4 

5 

b 

DIVISIONS. 

Area 

Population, 

(Scotland) 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

1871. 
(Persons.) 

Marriages. 

Birtlis. 

Deaths. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Scotland  Totals 

i9>639,377 

3,360,018 

23-7^9 

126,85c 

75,860 

I.  Northern   

z,26\,kzz 

127,191 

598 
800 

3,124 

2,044 
2,836 

II.  North-Western 

4.739>876 

166,351 

4,279 

III.  North-Eastern  

2,429,594 

393,199 

2,604 

13,694 

7,175 

ly.  East  Midland    

2,79'=,49- 

559,676 

3.575 

19,626 

12,098 

T.  West  Midland  

2, 693-176 

251,088 

1,494 

9,081 

5,515 

VI.  Soutli-Western 

1,462,39; 

1,183,218 

9,646 

52,436 

31,920 

VII.  Soutli-Eastern  

1,192,524 

475,523 

3,816 

18,193 

10,317 

A'lll.  Southern    

2,069,696 

203,772 

1,196 

6,417 

3,955 

No.  IIL-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  0/ Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  30th  September,  1879;  and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1879. 

CConipiied  from  tlie  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  respective  Registrars-General.) 


[OOO's  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 

1 ,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

CoLNTKIliS. 

Area 
in 

Statute 
Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1871. 
Persons.) 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

England    and"! 
Wales  / 

Scotland  

37,319> 

i9>639, 

20,323, 

No. 
22,712, 

3,360, 
5,412, 

No. 
183,018 

23,729 

23,824 

Ratio. 
8-1 

7'I 
4'4 

No. 
882,866 

126,850 
135,408 

Ratio. 
38-9 

37-7 

25-0 

No. 
528,194 

75,860 
105,432 

Ratio. 
23'2 

22-6 

Ireland    

i9"5 

Great  Beitain  "1 
AND  Ireland  J 

77,281, 

31,484, 

230,571 

7*3 

1,145,124 

36-4 

709,486 

^ofe. — The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording ;  but  how  far  the  registration 
iipp.-oximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  ))e  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are  much  under  those 
of  Euijland  and  Scotland.— Ed.  S.  J. 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Years  1878-74. —  Declared  Value  of  the  Tot"/ 
L'xyo/-ts  of  Foreig-n  and  Colonial  Frodace  and  Manufactures  to  each  Furei'ji' 
Countri/   and   British  Fossi'sston. 


Merchandise  Exported 
to  tlie  following  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 


I. — Foreign  Counteies. 
Northern  Europe;    viz.,  Russia,    Sweden, 

2s  orway.  Deinuark,  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland 
Central  Europe;  viz.,   Germany,  Holland 

and  Belgiiiiu   

Western  Europe  ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal, 

(with  Azores,    i\Iadeira,  &c.),  and   Spain, 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)  

Southern    Europe;    viz.,    Italy,    Austrian 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 
Levant  J  viz.,  Turkey,  -with  Wallaehia  and 

iloldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

Northern  Africa  ;  viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Moi'occo    

Western  Africa  

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  an. 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 
pines ;  other  Islands 

South  Sea  Islands  

China,  including  Houg  Kong 

United  States  of  America 


]\Iexieo  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada, 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,     Bolivia, 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  .... 
„  (Atlantic) ,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 

and  Buenos  Ayres    

Other  countries  (unenumerated)  


Total — Foreign  Countries. 


II. — Beitish  Possessions  : 

JJrilirh  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Tic 
toria.  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N 
Zealand    

British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 

]VIauritiiis     

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions   


[OOU's  omitted.] 


1878. 


£ 

4>799> 
-0)915) 

1^)973) 

1,766, 

737, 

178, 


1877. 


2,980, 

121, 

689, 


109, 


\-')- 


Total — British  Fossessions 


ral  Total  £ 


1,952, 

597, 

306, 

546, 

99, 

198, 


£ 
4,587, 

22,182, 
12,789, 

1,773, 

474, 

299, 

307, 

344, 

3,509, 
119, 
497, 

33, 

2f)4, 

593, 

150, 


47,997, 


5,306, 
52,635, 


1,175, 

2,218, 

642, 
328, 
387, 

82, 
106, 
184, 

34, 


1876. 


£ 
4,951, 

23,543, 

14,343, 

2,066, 
593, 

76, 
270, 


183, 

290, 

3,393, 

97, 

595, 

41, 

297, 

406, 

136, 


51,280, 


1875. 


£ 

5,478, 

25,842, 

13,509, 

2,056, 
655, 

86, 
259, 

162, 

407, 

3,194, 
125, 
406, 

58, 
360, 
452, 

79, 


53,128, 


1,433, 


1,536, 


1,788,       1,733, 


5,456, 


53,453, 


668, 

347, 

315, 

84, 

22, 

170, 

30, 

4,857, 

56,137, 


646, 

361, 

441, 

94, 

26, 

150, 

31, 


5,018, 
58,146, 


1880.] 


Imjjorts,  Exports,  Shipping,  Bullioi 


in 


ade  of  United  King-dom,  1879-78-77. — Distribution  of  Exports*/rom  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  tlieir  Declared  Real  Vcdue;  and  the  Declared  Real  Value  {Ej;-duti/)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer  s  Profit. 


Merchandise  {excluding  Gold  and  Silver) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

tlie  following  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 


1. FOEEIGN    COUNTBIES  : 

Nrtbern  Europe;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,  | 
S^orwaj, Denmark &Iceland,&Heligoland  J 

Intral  Europe;  viz., Germany,  Holland,  1 
md  Belgium     J 

liStern  Europe  ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal  i 
with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  >■ 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)     J 

Satliern  Europe;  viz.,  Italy,  Austrian! 
unpire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  j 

[vailt;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and  ] 
.loldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  J 

h'tliern  Africa ;  viz.,  TripoU,  Tunis,  1 
:  ilgeria  and  Morocco  J 

|/ stern  Africa 

E stern   Africa;    with  African  Ports -on 

•  led  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 

ud  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

[jjan  Seas,  Siam,  Sumati-a,  Java,  Philip-  ] 

ines  ;  otiier  Islands    / 

3.th  Sea  Islands     

D  na  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
D.ted  States  of  America  

Miico  and  Central  America 

f^igti  West  Indies,  Hayti,-&c 

3  .til  America  (Northern),  NewGranada,  1 

A'enezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,    Bolivia,  1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres    J 

Rale  Fisheries  ;  Grnlnd., Davis'  Straits,  "1 
juthu.  Whale  Fishery, &FalklandIslands  J 

Total — Foreign  Countries  

II. — British  Possessions  : 

Biisli  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore    

ii  i-al.  Cols.— K.  So.  W.,Yictoria  &  Q  ticensld. 

,  „        So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  "1 

and  N.  Zealand J 

Bilsh  K'ortli  Aiiierica    

,     W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

^S'  and  Natal     

Bi  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Hintius 

-"b  inel  Islands    


[OOU's  omitted.] 


1879. 


Total — British  Possessions. 


£ 
28,916, 

54-362, 

50,5*9. 

8,306, 

i=,j67, 

1,035, 
1,436, 

454- 

3)320, 

167, 
12,844, 

90,896, 
1,965, 
3,294, 

1,562, 
7,379, 
5>974, 


Exports 


£ 
11,814, 

33,078, 

20,804, 

8,522, 
9,325, 

502, 
83G, 

1,06S, 

2,297, 

168, 
10,238, 

20,595, 
1,407, 
2,525, 

1,624, 

1,749, 

8,661, 

12, 


:84,9i9. 


31,024, 

13,638, 

8,291, 

10,569, 

7,303, 

4>57o, 

c86, 

642, 

738- 


24.201, 
10,080, 

6,178, 

5,455, 

2,812, 

5,844, 

767, 

345, 

599, 


7,361,      56,281, 


General  Total     £362,280,   1191,504, 


1878. 


£ 
31,4-7, 

57,134, 

54.326, 

6,825, 
11,803, 

1,089, 
1,269, 

538. 

3,111. 

116, 

15,426, 

89,071, 
1,500, 
2,217, 

1,164, 
6,375. 


291,518, 


3-. 975. 
13.029, 

7,795. 

9,441. 

■6,334. 

4.383. 
624, 
889, 
946, 


76,416, 


367,934, 


£ 
10,859, 

34,275, 

21,128, 

8,251, 
10,841, 

406, 
1,174, 

455, 

2,563, 

81, 
9,212, 

14,621, 
1,503, 
2,836, 

1,705, 

2,634, 

8,891, 


131.457, 


25.853, 
12,480, 

■7,089, 

6,412, 

2,761, 

4,911, 

897, 

409, 

535, 


61,34" 


19-. 804, 


1877. 


£ 
36,510 

59,106, 

60,829; 

8,350; 
18,258; 

1,874^ 
1.525 

543: 

3.755: 

82; 

16,048, 

77,669, 
2,167, 
2,099; 

722; 
8,321, 

8,775. 


Exports 


£ 
10,172, 

34,515, 
21,3 


,oou, 

8,946, 
8,083 

700, 
1,175, 

464, 

3,394, 

7H, 
10,119, 

16,313, 
1,925, 
3,169, 

1,783, 

2,864, 

9,134, 

21, 

L'li 

c6,8io,!i34,2io, 


14,682, 

7,031, 

12,010, 
7,117, 
4.-75. 

772, 
1,918, 

938. 


57,139: 


393.949) 


28,657, 
13,209, 

6,072, 

7,585, 

3,008, 

4,114, 

833, 

494, 

549, 


64,521, 


i9».73i. 


i.e.,  British  and  Irbh  produce  and  manufactures. 


172 


Periodical  Itehirns. 


[Mar. 


IMPORTS.  -(United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Years  1879-78-77-76-75.— Z^cc/^/ecZ 
Real  Value  (^Ex-duty),  at  Fort  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Froft),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


FoRKlGN    AkT1CI,K,s    IMPORTED. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1875. 

EAwMATLS.-2>xi'//e,&c.  Cotton  Wool   .... 
Wool  (Sheep's) .. 
Silk* 

£ 

24'93'2> 
16,82:;, 

3-581, 
4>943> 
1,901, 

£ 

33,524, 

24,589, 

16,867, 

3,483, 

5,156, 

1,583, 

£ 

35,489, 

26,310, 

17,733, 

5,055, 

4,973, 

1,636, 

£ 

40,347, 

24,980, 

18,186, 

3,537, 

4,755, 

2,130, 

£ 
46,320, 
22.889, 
15,227, 

Flax 

4,380, 

IIC'Rip     

Indigo  

4,822, 
1,621, 

88,459, 

85,202, 

91,196, 

93.935. 

95.259, 

„         „           Various.   Hides 

Oils  

.'^,109, 

?,477, 
10,619, 

2,100, 
1-0,726, 

6,266, 
3,184, 

10,632, 
1,811, 

13,915, 

6,495, 
4,200, 

11,569, 
2,570, 

20,191, 

6,273, 

4,786, 
10,252, 

2,874, 
19,025, 

7,005, 
5,368, 

Metals 

12,685, 

2,037, 

15,362, 

Tallow 

Timber 

32,031, 

35,So8, 

45,02-5, 

43.210, 

42,457. 

,,         „           AgrcHl.     Guano 

704, 
7,098, 

1,805, 
8,690, 

1,667, 
9,139, 

2,462, 
8,970, 

1,292, 

8,789, 

Seeds    

7,802, 

10,495, 

10,806, 

11.43^ 

lo.cSi, 

TEOrrcAL,&c., Produce.  Tea  

i'>3  73, 

7,524, 
22,3.'^  I, 
1.975, 
3,481, 
3>794, 
5.380, 
2,895, 

13,097, 
6,093, 

21,107, 
3,718, 
3,192, 
3,509, 
6,003, 
2,209, 

12,482, 
7,852, 

27,277, 
3,539, 
3,.507, 
4.334, 
7,156, 
2,256, 

12,813, 
6,413, 

20,620, 
3,946, 
2,927. 
3.839 
7,020, 
3,963, 

14,167, 

Coffee   

7.605, 

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco    

21.917, 
2,987, 

Eice 

2,991, 

Fruits  

Wines  

3.789, 
6,821, 

Spirits  

2,885, 

58.573.- 

58,928-, 

68,403, 

61,541, 

63,162, 

Food   Grain  and  Meal. 

60,596, 
35.901. 

58,373, 
35,951, 

63,210, 
33,211, 

51,550, 
32,837, 

52,714, 

IVovisious    

25,752, 

96,497, 

94.324. 

96,451, 

84,387, 

78,466, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

41.955. 

43.253. 

42,560, 

41.199. 

45.716, 

Total  Entmekatep  Imports  .... 
Add  for  Unenumerated  Imports  (say) 

325.317, 
36,810, 

328,010, 
38,050, 

JS4.44I. 
39.500. 

335.704, 
38,300, 

335.141. 
38,800, 

Total  Imports  

362,127, 

366,060, 

393.941. 

374.004. 

373.941. 

*  "  Silk,"  inclusive  of  manufactured  silk,  "not  made  up." 

1880.] 


Imports,  Exports,  Shipping,  Bullion. 
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EXPORTS.— (Uuited  Kiugdom.)— For  the  Years  1879-78-77-76-75.— Z)ecfor('c^ 
Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manvfactvres  Exported  froia  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OnO's  omitted.] 


British  Peodl'ck,  &c.,  Exported. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1376. 

1875. 

Manfes. — Textile.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 

£ 
5i>843, 
12,103, 

15,851, 

3.714. 
1,696, 

694. 
5.474. 
i.=75. 

£ 

52,903, 

13,006, 

16,723, 

3,910, 

1,921, 

564, 

5,526, 

1,213, 

£ 

56,954, 

12,209, 

17,335, 

3,609, 

1,707, 

572, 

5.830, 

1,291, 

£ 

54,851, 

12,783, 

18,620, 

4,417, 

1,769, 

1,073, 

5,621, 

1,460, 

£ 

58,565, 

13,170, 

21,649, 

5,102, 

1,738, 

878, 

7,271, 

1,855, 

Woollen  Manufactures 

Silk  Manufactures 

„        Yarn 

Linen  Manufactures .... 

,j        Yarn 

92,450, 

95.766, 

99.507, 

100,594, 

110,228, 

„          Seioed.    Apparel 

Haberdy.  and  Mllnry. 

^.198, 
3.487, 

3,155, 
3,966, 

2,833, 
3,803, 

2,962, 
3,771, 

3,185, 

4,922, 

6,68i;, 

7,121, 

6,636, 

6,733- 

8,107, 

5.019. 

7.Z83, 

19.439. 

3.380, 
1,019, 
7,-02, 

3,290, 
7,490, 
18,394, 
3,522, 
1,057, 
7,321, 

3,336, 
6,683, 
20,095, 
3,503, 
1,363, 
7,829, 

3.481, 
7,198, 
20,731, 
3,401, 
1,202, 
8,901, 

4,265, 
9,099, 
25,781, 
3,730, 
1,300, 
9,646, 

Machinery 

Iron    

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

Coals  and  Culm    

41.342. 

41,074, 

42,809, 

44.914. 

53,821, 

Ceramic  Manufcts .  Earthenware  and  Glass 

2,^26, 

2.450, 

2,614, 

2,577. 

2,812, 

Indigenous  JUnfrs.  Beer  and  Ale 

1.759. 

235. 
55, 
136, 
552, 
454. 

1,762, 
243, 
66, 
170, 
503, 
390, 

1,895, 
247, 
72, 
196, 
463, 
373, 

1,922, 
210, 
70, 
151, 
529, 
312, 

2,090, 
240, 
88, 
177, 
676, 
277, 

2,300, 

and  Products.      Butter    

Cheese    

Candles  

Salt 

Spirits    

Soda    

3,191. 

3,134, 

3,246, 

3.194. 

5,848, 

Various  Manufcts.  Books,  Printed 

Furniture  

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap    

953, 

2,058, 
433, 
213, 
664, 

891, 

2,003, 
405, 
221, 
647, 

896, 

1,995, 
365, 
218, 
655, 

877, 

3,343, 
312, 

247, 
659, 

915, 

2,385, 
311, 
304, 
684, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

4.321, 

4.'67. 

4.129, 

5.438, 

4.599, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   

Unenumerated  Articles 

22,956, 
18,053, 

20,953. 
18,139. 

22,509, 
17,281, 

19.796, 
17,330, 

20,880, 
17,200, 

Total  Exports 

191,504, 

192,804, 

198,731. 

200,576, 

223,494, 

174 


Periodical  Returns. 


[Mar. 


SHIPPING. — (United  Kingdom.) — Account  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  anc 
Cleared  7vith  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Varioiis  Countries,  during  the  Years  endeo 
December,  1879-78-77. 


Countries  from 
whence  Entered  and 


wliicli  Cleared. 


FoREiGX  Countries. 

-T)       •      r  Nortliern  ports 
L  Southern     ,, 

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland    

Belgium  

France 

Spain    

Portugal 

Italy 

Austrian  territories    

Greece 

Turkey     

Roumania    

Egypt 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico,  Foreign  West 
Indies,  and  Centi'al 
America  

Brazil  

Peru     

Chili     

China  

Other  counti'ies  

Total,  Foreign  Coiintries 

British  Possessions. 

North  American  Colonies  .... 

East  Indies,  including  "I 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  > 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Cliannel  Islands 

Other  possessions  

Total,  Britixh  Possessions 

ToTAT,  Foreign  Countries 
AND  British  Possessions. 

Years  fl879 

ended  ■(.      '78 

December,        [     '77 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1879. 


Entered.  Cleared 


Tons. 
,161,245 
284,747 
,143,643 
665,034 
239,776 
,653,266 
,250,035 
828,024 
,8-43,596 
,106,416 
183,603 
252,477 
38,767 
74.442 
164,523 
79,726 
281,056 
,981,317 

317,892 

209,025 
113,543 
127,832 
138,513 
608,344 


17,746,842 


1^49,901 

949,453 

357,339 
206,795 
296,444 
292,570 


3,352,502 


11,099,314 


Tons. 

1,066,649 
151,107 
63i>399 
442. '79 
640,744 

2,361,798 

1,360,310 
872,170 

3,230,265 

723.797 

351,700 

1,029,891 

80,296 

76,749 
264,453 

23.751 
430,888 

3.038,4" 

464.474 

467,276 
79,680 

156,702 
13.411 

711.177 


18,670,277 


715.169 

1.530,654 

549,402 

179.563 

199.134 

1,005,158 


4,179,080 


22,849,357 


1878. 


Entered.  Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,389,143 

364,882 
1435,394 

755,235 

226,282 
1,709,058 
1,226,814 

875,987 
1,952,058 
1,155,908 

219,861 

254,066. 
39,570 
64,581 

301,974 

201,656 
4,718,304 

223,439 

199,069 

239,363 

32,560 

170,288 
554,099 


18,009,591 


1,248,277 

1,040,738 

309,906 
182,699 
288,739 
238,296 


3,308,655 


21,318,246 


Tons. 

983.599 

237.811 

645.757 

425.973 

609,992 

2,277,658 

1,361,961 

902,760 

3,120,192 

66<;,720 

316,824 

894,049 

85,108 

72,099 

385,180 

394.598 
2,369,354 

412,656 

491.033 
69,667 

176, ';20 
20,281 

62<;,8<;8 


17,544,65c 


686,395 
1,416,506 

597,995 

i6o,';77 
182,052 
993. 5'3 


4,037,038 


21,581,688 


1877. 


Entered.  Cleared 


Tons. 
1,804,220 

156,737 
1,324,690 

775,660 

202,402 
1,705,672 
1,206,035 

882,532 
1,967,674 
1,184,911 

219,158 

336,877 
37,869 
79,334 

338,543 

417,790 
4,070,538 

198,730 

230,793 
215,438 
52,156 
150,222 
649,728 


Tons. 

938.435 
56.542 
746,935 
463,323 
658,951 

2.317.399 

1,322,876 

932,156 

2,981,046 

696,039 

314,078 

869,110 

88,610 

64,445 

221,353 

470.357 
2.029,537 

415,946 

474,667 

186,439 

28,887 

638,132 


18,207,709  16,998,8 


1,641,153 

1,277,962 

269,018 
173,338 
289,199 
273,097 


3,923,767 


1,698,887 

598,39' 
160,589 
174.691 
857,668 


4,198,208 


22,131,476  2  1,197,0. 


]l 


•] 


Imports,  Exports,  Shipping,  Bullion. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.— (United  Kingdom.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  Imported  and  Exported  for   the  Years 

1879-78-77. 

[nnri's  omitted.] 


1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

SiJrer. 

Imported  from — 

£ 
3,152, 

1,374, 

388, 

£ 

no, 

3>767. 
2,596, 

6,473, 

2,347, 
833, 

274- 

349, 

6i, 

374- 

£ 
5,681, 

1,591, 

866, 

£ 
21, 

3,548, 
1,616, 

£ 
6,655, 

1,172, 

2,062, 

£ 

38, 

So.  Amca.,  including"! 
Mexico    and    W.  V 

3,394, 

United  States    

2,616, 

4,914, 

2,903, 
853, 

563, 

409, 

809, 

115, 
2,765, 

8,138, 

5,908, 
2,019', 

376, 

1,578, 

430, 

122 

2,301! 

5,185, 

T,74i, 
4,100, 

77, 
43. 

4', 

561, 

9,889, 

873, 
1,036, 

501, 
317, 

187, 

121, 

2,528, 

6,048, 

Germany,    Holl.    &  I 
Belg.: / 

Prtgl.,    Si>ain,    and") 
Gbrltr J 

Mlta.  and  Egypt 

China,        including  "1 

Hong  Kong  J 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries  .... 

13,855, 
46, 

IO-, 

1, 

II, 
122, 

Totals  Imported  .... 

13,331, 

«o,734- 

20,872, 

11,549, 

15,452, 

21,711, 

Exported  to — 

France  

696, 
3,537, 

859, 

7i3. 
1,871, 

279, 

4,599, 
5,324, 

1,316, 

2,191, 

1,645, 

729, 

6,147, 
8,404, 

744, 

768 

Germany,    Holl.    &  1 
Belg / 

Prtgl.,    Spain,    andl 
Gbrltr J 

166, 

1,566, 

Ind.  and  China 

5,092, 

219, 
6,949, 

1,730, 

1,072, 
2,517, 

2,873, 

6,574.* 
614, 

241 

596, 

350. 
11,031, 

11,239, 

233, 

829, 

347, 

809, 
1,512, 

4.565, 

c,840, 
1,083, 

39, 
191, 

15,295, 

609, 
1,168, 

485, 

683, 
2,121, 

2,500, 
16  ''61 

United  States    

298, 

South  Africa     

So.  Amca.,  including  "1 
Mexico    and    W.  \- 
Indies    J 

All  other  Countries ... 

/, 

59, 
212, 

Totals  Exported  .... 

17,579, 

14,969, 

11,718, 

20,361, 

19,437- 

Excess  of  imports    .... 
„         exports    .... 

4,248, 

297, 

5,903, 

169, 

4,909, 

2,274, 

*  This  entry  is  now  shown  direct,  instead  of  to  Egypt  as  formerly. 
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BRITISH   COEN. — Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales) 
Weekly  for  1879. 


[This  Table  is  communicated  by  the  Statistical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended 
on 

(f 

Weekly  .\verage. 
er  Imperial  Quarter.) 

Weeks  ended 

on 

Saturday. 

(P 

Weekly  .\verage. 
er  Imperial  Quarter.) 

Saturday. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oat 

s. 

Wlieat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1879. 

s. 

d. 

S.      d. 

s. 

d. 

1879. 

s. 

d. 

s.      d. 

s.     d. 

Jauuaiy  4  .... 

39 

7 

38  10 

20 

3 

July    5  

42 

4 

24     6 

24     2 

„       11   .... 

i9 

7 

36  11 

20 

1 

„     12  

43 

4 

24     - 

21     - 

„       18  .... 

38 

1 1 

36  11 

19 

8 

„     19  

44 

10 

28     - 

22     - 

„       25  .... 

39 

I 

37     5 

20 

I 

„     26  

47 

7 

29     1 

24     4 

February  1  .... 

58 

4 

36     9 

19 

5 

August  2  ... 

49 

3 

28     6 

21     8 

8.... 

38 

I 

35     7 

20 

- 

9  .... 

49 

7 

26  11 

24     2 

„        15  ... 

3S 

I 

35     5 

19 

2 

„       16  .... 

49 

5 

31     - 

^3     6 

22  .... 

37 

7 

34  10 

20 

3 

„       23  .... 
„       30  .... 

49 
48 

3 

I 

31     1 

29     7 

24   10 
24     9 

March    1 

38 

- 

33  10 

19 

7 

8 

39 

I 

34     4 

20 

5 

September  6 

48 

2 

32  11 

26     7 

„       15 

39 

7 

34     1 

20 

9 

13 

47 

II 

36     8 

25     7 

22 

40 

8 

33     9 

21 

I 

20 

47 

4 

43     2 

22    II 

»       29 

40 

8 

33     - 

20 

8 

27 

46 

5 

41  11 

23    11 

.April    5  

40 

1 1 

32     6 

21 

1 

October  4 .... 

47 

I 

40    7 

23     4 

„     12  

41 

- 

32     3 

20 

8 

„       11  .... 

48 

8 

40    9 

22     2 

„     19  

41 

2 

30  11 

20 

7 

„       18.... 

49 

9 

40  10 

22     2 

„     26  

40 

1 1 

31     - 

20 

11 

„       25 ... 

49 

10 

40  10 

22     3 

May  3 

40 
40 
40 

4T 

9 
9 
8 

30     1 

21 

9 

r 

NoTcniber  1 

^0 

4 

41     1 

„  10 

30     9 

8 

<0 

40     8 

„  17 

30     1 

Zl 

15 

48 

47 

9 
10 

40     1 

21     4 
21     6 

,,  24 

4 

28  10 

22 

6 

22 

39     8 

„  31 

.jT 

28     6 

21 

1  1 

29 

.\(^ 

38  10 

20     6 

June    7  

41 

7 

26     6 

21 

8 

December  6 

46 

7 

38     4 

21     4 

„     11.  

41 

4 

28     2 

22 

3 

13 

46 

2 

38     5 

21     4 

„     21   

41 

8 

25  11 

'I 

5 

20 

46 

6 

38     7 

20   11 

»     28  

42 

6 

28     1 

22 

1 

27 

47 

I 

37  11 

20   10 

1880.] 
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BRITISH  COH^.— Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Summary  of,  for  1879,  tvitli  those  for  1878,  added  for  Comparison. 


[This  Table  is  communicated  by  the  Statistical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Per  Imperial  Quarter,  1879. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter,  1878. 

Wlieat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

January 

s.        d. 

39       3 

38  - 

39  7 

S.          d. 

37      6 
35      7 
33      9 

s.        d. 

20         - 

19  8 

20  6 

S.        d. 
51       II 

51        4 
49        7 

s.      d. 

43  11 

44  2 
42       5 

s.      d. 

23  II 

-4       3 

24  - 

February  

March   

First  quarter    .... 

39       - 

35      6 

20        I 

50      10 

43       5 

24       I 

April 

41       - 

40  1 1 

41  9 

31       8 

29      7 

27       2 

20  9 

21  lO 

22  4 

51       3 
51      II 

48       - 

41     11 
39     10 
36     11 

25  4 
26 

26       2 

Second  quarter.... 

41       2 

29       6 

21        8 

50       2 

39       4 

25      10 

July   

44       6 
49       I 

47       5 

26       4 
29       5 
38      8 

22  10 

23  9 

24  9 

44     " 

44       9 

43        8 

37      5 
36      - 

41       7 

27  6 
26        2 

August  

September 

24       - 

Third  quarter  .... 

47       2 

31       4 

23       9 

44       6 

38      4 

25      II 

October 

48     10 
48       9 
46       7 

40      9 
40      - 
38       3 

22       5 
21       4 
21        I 

39  7 

40  4 

40       3 

40      4 
39       8 
38     11 

22        — 

November 

21      10 

December 

21        — 

Fourth  quarter.... 

48       I 

39      8 

21       7 

40       2 

39      7 

21        8 

The  Yeak    

43     10 

34      - 

21          9 

46       5 

40       2 

24       4 
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EE  VENUE  OF  THE  United  Kingdom. 
Net  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  Z\st  Dec,  1879-78-77-76. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


QUARTERS, 

1879. 

1878. 

1879. 

Correspoudiuo;  Quarters. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1877. 

1876. 

£ 

5>356, 
6,460, 

2,725, 

26, 

1,630, 

365, 

£ 
5,484, 

6,990, 

2,628, 

26, 

1,554, 

325, 

£ 
128, 

530, 

£ 

97, 

76, 

40, 

£ 
5,386, 

6,855, 

2,735, 

46, 

1,577, 

320, 

£ 
5,433, 

7,053, 

Stamps     

2,692, 

Taxes       

39, 

Post  Office  

1  552 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

330, 

16,562, 

486, 

17,007, 
440, 

658, 

213, 
46, 

16,9  L9, 
342, 

17,099, 
281 

Crown  Lands 

17,048, 

135, 

326, 

1,108, 

17,447, 
141, 
383, 

1,098, 

658, 

6, 

57, 

259, 
10, 

17,261, 
141, 
337, 
644, 

17,380, 
141 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

276, 

880, 

Totals 

18,617, 

19,069, 

721, 

269, 

J 

18,383, 

18,677, 

Nf.tDecr.  £452, 

YEARS, 

1879. 

1878. 

1879. 

Corresponding  Years. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1877.        1876. 

£ 

19,750, 

26,277, 

11,019, 

2,644, 

6,319, 

1,375, 

£ 
20,165, 

27,372, 

10,652, 

2,655, 

6,180, 

1,330, 

£ 
415, 

1,095, 
11, 

-£ 

367, 

139, 
45, 

£       i       £ 
19,762,      20.07.=i. 

27,368, 
10,968, 

27,853, 

10.946. 

Taxes      

2,636,        2,488, 

Post  Office 

6,133,       5,970, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

1,320,        1,295, 

67,384, 
9,485, 

68,354, 
6,031, 

1,521, 

3,454, 

68,187, 
5,736, 

68,627, 
4,095, 

Crown  IJands  

76,869, 

399, 

1,127, 

4.272, 

74,385, 

410, 

1,047, 

4,642, 

1,521, 
11, 

370, 

4,005, 
So, 

73,923, 

410, 

954, 

3,393, 

72,722, 
405, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

797, 
3,555, 

Totals  

82,667, 

80,4-84, 

1,902, 

4,085, 

78,680, 

77,479, 

Net  Incr.  £2,183, 

1880.] 
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'  LONDON   CLEAEINa;   CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE  AND   PROVINCIAL. 

The  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circidation  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Year  1879;  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Dates,  as  under. 

[0,000's  omitted.]  


ENGLAND    AND     WALES. 


London: 
Cleared  in 
eacli  Week 

ended 
If^ednesday  .* 


89,55 
97,70 
93,48 

77,38 
111,12 

76,83 
109,06 

71,53 
125,04 

77,56 
102,32 

75,43 

103,55 
99,71 
64,68 

109,59 

104,75 
96,53 
84,26 

109,06 
77,94 

103,35 
81,49 

104,70 
80,20 

115,56 
93,60 

105,00 
83,83 

73,68 
102,47 
78,75 
95,55 
68,42 

102,81 
74,41 
94,60 
69,75 

102,92 
86,53 

103,03 
S8,6o 

80,78 
121,19 

85,21 
115,97 
77,41 

133,56 
86,42 

122,33 
96,08 


Private 
Banks. 

(Fi.\ed 
Issues, 
3,72). 


£ 
2,09 
2,10 
2,07 
2,02 1 

1,97 
1,92 

1,87 
1,84 

1,83 
1,83 
1,81 
1,83 
1,88 

1,97 
2,02 
2,03 
2,01 

2,01 

1,98 

1,97$ 

1,91 

1,86 

1,84. 
1,81§ 
1,79 
1,80 

1,83 
1,85 
1,81 
1,79 
1,76 
1,74 
1,72 
1,69 
1,67 

1,67 
1,66 
1,67 
1,68 

1,79 
1,85 
1,85 
1,83 

1,84-11 
1,86 
1,85 
1,84 
1,84 

1,80 
1,78 
1,78 
1,80 


Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 
(Fixed 
Issues, 
2,49). 


1,84 
1,86 
1,83 
1,79 
1,76 
1.74 
1,71 
1,70 

1,70 
1,70 
1,71 
1,74 
1,80 

1,88 
1,91 
1,92 
1,90 

1,90 
1,90 
1,89 

1,82 
1,78 

1,74 
1,71 
1,68 
1,68 

1,70 
1,71 
1,68 
1,64 

1,63 
1,63 
1,60 
1,58 
1,56 

l,.=i8 
1,57 
1,58 
1,58 

1,64 
1,69 
1,72 
1,72 

1,73 
1.76 

1.77 

1,76 

1,7711 

1,75 

1.71 

1,72 

1,73 


(Fixed 
Issues, 
6,21). 


£ 
3,93 
3,96 
3,90 
3,81 

3,73 
3,66 

3,58 
3,54 
,3,53 
3,53 
3,53 
3,57 
3,68 

3,85 
3,93 
3,95 
3,91 

3,91 

3,88 
3,86 
3,73 
3,64 

3,58 
3,53 
3,47 
3,48 

3,53 
3,56 

3,53 
3,43 

3,39 
3,37 
3,33 
3,37 
3,33 

3,35 
3,33 
3,35 
3,36 

3,43 
3,54 
3,57 
3,55 

3,57 
3,63 
3,63 
3,60 
3,61 

3,55 
3,49 

3,50 
3,53 


Weeks 
ended 


1879. 
Jan.  18... 

Feb.  15... 

Mar.  15... 

April  12... 

May  10... 

June    7... 

July     5... 

Aug.    2.. 
„    30.. 

Sept.  27.. 


Nov.  22.. 


Dec.  20. 


£5 

and 

upwards 


£ 
2,05 

1,93 

1,86 


2,00 


2,50 


1,89 

1,77 

1,76 
1,80 
2,12 
2,04 


Under 
£5. 


£ 
3,58 

3,36 

3,31 

3,33 
3,40 


3,60 


3,42 


3,87 


3,79 


(Fixed 
Issues, 

2,68). 


5,63 


5,39 


5,1: 


5,19 


5,46 


6,40 


5,68 


5-42 


5,19 


5,31 


5,33 


5,99 


5,83 


Ibei.and. 


£5 
and 

upwards 


£ 


3,70 


3,57 


3,62 


3,45 


3,06 


3,49 


3,40 


Under 
£5. 


_£ 
2,98 


2,71 


2,48 


2,42 


2,68 


*  The  Wednesdays  preceding  the  Saturdays. 
§  Fixed  Issues,  3,60. 


+  Fixed  Issues,  3,66. 
Fixed  Issues,  3,58. 


X  Fixed  Issues,  3,64. 
H  Fixed  Issues,  2,46. 
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BANK   OF  ENGLAND. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844) 

[0,000's  omitted.] 


Issue  Depaktment. 


Notes  Issued 


Dates. 
(Wedn'sdays.) 


Government 
Debt. 


Otlier 

Securities. 


Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 


Collateral  Columns. 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Pulilic. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


Minimum  Rates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 


1879. 
Jan.     1  . 


Feb.  5 
12 
19 
26 

Mar.  5 
12 
19 
26 

April   2 
9 
16 

23 
30 

May  7 
14. 

21 

28 

une    4 
11 

18 


July 


ept.  ." 
10 
17 
21 

Oct.     1 

S 
1.5 


Dec 


£ 
Mlns. 
11,03 
11,(12 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 

11.02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

1102 
11,03 
11.02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 


£ 
Mliis. 
o,9S 
3,98 
8,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3.98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3.9S 
3,88 

3.9S 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

8,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 


3,9M 
3,98 


£ 
Mlns. 
27,19 
27.73 
28,21 
28,67 
28,95 

29,37 
29,94 
30,61 
30,87 

31,28 
31,74 
32,1.5 
32,82 

32,75 
33,19 

32,22 
32,54 
32,61 

32,50 
32,26 
31,97 
33,05 

32,05 
33,37 
33,01 
33,74 

34,02 
33,97 
34,14 
34,15 
34,57 

34,21 
34,19 
34,18 
33,68 

33,46 
33,59 
34,02 
o3,b8 


32,99 
32,25 
31,00 
29,93 

29,08 
28,18 
27,75 
27,76 

26,69 
26,19 
26,44 


£ 
Mlns. 
32,78 
33,04 
32,66 
33,24 
32,13 
31,46 
30,43 
29,86 
29,38 

29,33 

28,84 
28,50 
28,89 

29,63 
29,83 
29,42 
29,04 
29,37 

29,43 
29,37 
29,07 
28,88 

29-39 

28.  QO 
28,64 
28,89 

29,53 
29,48 

29-33 
29.29 
29,32 

29,66 
29.24 

28,83 
28,54 
28,95 
28,36 
28,09 
27,72 

28,99 
28.76 
28,84 

28.53 
28,27 

28,  S3 
28,18 
27,76 
27,78 

27,59 
27,06 
20,76 

27!63 


Per  cut. 


15  Jan 4 

29     „     3 


12  Mar 24 


9  April 2 


5  Nov 3 


1880.] 
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— Weekly  Ketuen. 

for  Wednesday  in  each  Week,  during  the  Year  1879. 

[0,000's  omitted.] 


12  13  14 

Banking  Department. 


16 


18 


Liabilities. 


Capital  and  Rest. 


Capital. 


£ 
Mlns. 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 

14.55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14.55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14.55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


& 
Mlns. 
3,31 
3,48 
3,53 
3,53 
3,54 

3,58 
3,58 
3,63 
3,60 

3,86 
3,86 
3,93 
3,93 

3,92 
3,14 
3,14 
3,15 
3,13 

3,14 
3,14 
3,15 
3,15 

3,10 
3,10 
3,10 
3,11 

3,17 
3,30 
3,34 
3,35 
3,34 

3,38 
3,39 
3,42 
3,37 

3,72 
3,72 
3,72 
3,73 

3,72 
3,05 

8,07 
3,07 
3,08 

3,07 
3,07 
3,08 
3,08 

3,03 

3,04 
3,06 
3,06 
3,07 
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Public. 


£ 
Mlns. 
4,94 
4,73 
4,41 
3,97 
3,  So 

5,92 
7,43 
7,5f 
8,C39 

8,90 

9,72 

10,77 
10,97 

10,64 

7,06 

6,55 
6,60 
6,65 

6,98 

7,22 
7,54 
8,02 

7,56 

7,70 
7,58 
7,95 
7,28 
4,82 
4,05 
4,03 
4,3s 

4,46 
5,52 
5,53 
4,88 

4,6r 

5,38 
5,60 
6,00 

5,48 
5,90 
5,08 
4,94 
4,90 

4,17 
3,12 
3,36 
3,14 
2.76 
3,65 
4,41 
5,20 
8,03 
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31,12 
32,54 
32,84 
32,60 
31,03 

29,03 
28,51 

28,87 
28,71 

29,36 

28,37 
28,89 
28,35 

2S,32 
30,65 
31,82 
32,39 
31,42 

30,40 
29,50 
29,31 
28,28 

27,72 
27,87 
28,84 
28,58 

29,96 
32,83 
33,51 
33,45 
33,29 

32,26 
31,30 
31,06 
31,08 

30,67 
31,14 
31,55 
31,48 

31,09 
33,51 
33,68 
32,86 
31,93 

31,69 
31,94 
31 ,49 
31,09 

29,97 
28,63 
29,11 
28,04 
29,97 


Seven 
Day  and 

otiier 
Bills. 


£ 
Mlns. 


Datks, 

(Wedn'sdys.) 


1S79 
Jan.   1 

„       8 

„     15 

22 

,"    29 

Feb.  5 
„  12 
„  19 
„    26 

Mar.  5 

„    12 
„     19  , 
„    26 

April  2 
„  9 
„  16 
„  23 
,,    30 

May  7 
„  14 
„  21 
„    28  , 

June  4 
„  11 
„  18 
„     25 

July  2  . 
„      9 
„     16  , 
„    23 
„    30  , 

Aug.  6 
„     13 

„    20  , 

„    27 

Sept.  3 
„  10 
„  17 
„    24 

Oct.  1 

„  8 
„  15 
22 
",  29 
Nov.  5 
„  12  . 
„  19 
„    26  , 

Dec.  3 

„  10 
„  17 
„  21' 
„     31 
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£ 
Mlns. 
14,72 
18,22 
18,94 
17,09 
15,72 

15,44 
14,67 
14,69 
14.69 

14,96 
14,93 
15,45 
15,45 

15,54 
14,91 
14,91 
14,91 
14,91 

14,91 
14,68 
14,68 
14,67 

14,68 
14.68 
14,68 
14,68 

14,48 
16,78 
16,75 
16,75 
16,75 

16,80 
16,80 
16,33 
15,93 

15,53 
16,34 
16,34 
16,33 

16,83 
19,57 
19,37 
19,17 
19,07 

18,57 
18,14 
17.79 
17,29 

16,35 
15,65 
15,84 
15,84 
16,59 


Otlier. 


£ 
Mlns. 
29,12 
26,76 
25,15 
26,37 
24,64 

23,99 

24.04 

23,15 
22,76 

2.3,72 
22,54 
22,37 

22,38 

23.00 
22,16 

22.33 
22,38 
21,80 

21,23 

20,97 

21,02 
20,19 

9,70 

9.20 
9,08 

8,52 

20, 02 
8,27 
7,92 

7,85 
7,76 

7,47 
7,14 
6,96 
6,93 

7,61 
7,28 

7,2s 
7,33 

7,45 
7,43 
7,77 
7,88 
7,86 

8,59 

8,76 
8,89 
8,84 

9,17 
9,01 

9,65 

20, 30 

24,29 


Reserve. 


Notes 


£ 
Mlns. 
9,41 
9,69 
10,55 
10,43 
11,80 

12,91 
14,51 
15,75 
16,49 

16,95 
17,90 
18,65 
18,93 

18,12 
17,36 

17,80 
18,50 
18,24 

18,07 
17,89 
17,90 
18,17 
17,66 
18,37 
19,37 
19,85 

19,49 
19,49 
19  81 
19,86 
20,25 

19,55 
19.95 

20,35 
20,14 

19,51 
20,23 
20,93 
21,16 

19,74 
19,23 
18,41 
17,47 
16,66 

15,55 
15,00 
14,99 
14,97 
14,10 
14,43 
14,68 
14,02 
13,75 


Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 


£ 

Mlns. 

,89 

,92 

,97 

1,04 

1,05 

1,04 
1,13 
1,25 
1,27 

1,33 
1,40 
1,42 
1,28 

1,14 
1,30 
1,29 
1,23 
1,09 

1,17 
1.15 
1  23 
1^23 

1,15 
1,25 
1,24 
1,40 

1,26 
1,28 
1,32 
1,27 
1,12 

1,16 
1,21 
1,20 
1,17 
1,19 
1,24 
1,19 
1,22 

1,11 
1,10 
1,18 
1,26 
1.17 
1,11 
1,12 
1,17 
1,09 

1,04 
1,12 
1,26 

1,17 
1  22 
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rOEEIGN  EXCHANGES. — Quotations  as  imder,  London  07i  Paris,  Hamburg 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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ou 
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."  m.d. 
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on 
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Hong 
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d. 

d. 

d. 
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d. 
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4-84 
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20 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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20 

20^>,* 
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— 

SlfV 

52i 

Nov.   4  .... 
„    18.... 

25-42i 
25-45 

20-56 
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4-80:^ 

20J 
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20:]* 
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— 
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Dec.    4  .... 
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4-81 
4-8U 
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20^ 
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205* 

46! 

45** 

— 

52f 
52f 

*  Tlu\*c  are, at  four  months'  date  onlv. 
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Introduction. 

In  tlie  early  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  few  questions  occupied  a  larger  share  of  its  time  and 
attention,  and  none  were  considei'ed  with  more  care,  than  those 
connected  with  education,  especially  in  relation  to  the  elementary 
branch  of  that  important  subject ;  which,  in  one  of  not  the  least 
interesting  of  its  phases,  is  the  immediate  pui'jiose  of  this  paper. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  deem 
it  right  to  mention  that  the  statements  and  views  contained  in  the 
paper  are  purely  and  entirely  personal,  and  must  not  be  considered 
to  have  any  official  significance,  from  my  connection  with  the  Local 
Government  Board,  under  the  general  direction  and  authority 
of  which  the  education  of  all  poor  law  children  in  England  and 
Wales  is  conducted.  My  qualification  for  considering  such  a  ques- 
tion is  based  upon  a  practical  acquaintance  of  some  fifteen  years' 
duration,  with  all  branches  of  education.  In  Bengal,  from  the 
primary  elementary  schools  of  that  presidency,  to  the  institution 
of  Universities  in  India,  based  upon  plans  proposed  by  me  some 
years  prior  to  their  adoption  by  the  State,  In  this  country,  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  poor  law  administration,  for  nearly  eight 
years.  I  conducted  two  great  inquiries,  which  are  published  in 
official  records,  into  the  schools  of  the  metropolis,  which  gave  me  a 
thorough  insight  into  their  management,  and  I  have  since  seen 
many  workhouse  schools  and  children  in  nearly  every  part  of 
England  and  Wales.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  come  quite 
unprepared  to  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken. 

A  committee  of  the  Society  was  appointed,  and  continued  for 
some  years  to  conduct  educational  inquiries,  of  which  the  results 
were,  from  time  to  time,  published  in  our  Journal.  They  are  a  mine 
of  wealth  on  the  subject,  and  of  considerable  historical  interest. 

These  investigations  only  came  to  an  end,  when  a  department 
of  the  State  took  up  and  continued  the  work  on  an  extended 
scale,  with  such  command  of  public  funds,  and  with  access  to  such 
abundant  and  instructive  sources  of  information,  as  rendered  it 
unnecessary,  as  well  as  inexpedient,  for  private  persons  to  continue 
to  labour  in  a  field  so  thoroughly  occupied  by  able,  a.ctive,  accurate 
workers,  charged  with  the  official  responsibility  of  a  public  duty  in 
the  matter. 

Of  all  the  unpaid  toilers  in  this  field,  no  one  was  more  earnest, 
devoted,  painstaking,  large  and  liberal  in  his  views,  and  clear  and 
candid  in  his  exposition  of  them,  than  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
for  some  time  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  Editor  of  its  Journal,  in 
several  volumes  of  which  his  writings  are  to  be  found.  His  admi- 
rable paper  on  the  Farm  Schools  of  the  Continent,  and  the  applica- 
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tion  of  tlie  system  to  tlie  preventive  and  reformatory  education  of 
pauper  and  criminal  children— terms  whicli  were,  at  one  time,  nearly 
synonymous — was  reprinted  by  tlie  Society  last  year.*  If  the  great 
value  of  its  contents  were  better  and  more  widely  known,  it  would 
have  been  eagerly  purchased  by  all  interested  in  or  connected  with 
the  children  of  the  classes  to  which  it  relates,  as  containing  counsels 
of  wisdom  in  relation  to  their  management,  which  are  of  as  much 
importance  now,  as  they  were  when  written  so  long  since. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  paper  immediately  preceded  the  establishment  of 
district  schools  in  the  metropolis,  some  of  wbich  have  now  been 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  existence,  and,  in  consequence, 
are  in  a  position  to  afford  positive  testimony  as  to  the  soundness  or 
otherwise,  of  the  views  which  led  to  their  institution.  It  therefore 
raarks  an  epoch,  and  I  take  up  the  parable  where  Mr.  Fletcher  left 
it,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  important  function  of  such  a  Society 
as  ours,  to  continue  and  revise  its  work  from  time  to  time,  guided 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  in  all  gTcat  practical  ques- 
tions. 

The  excellent  reports  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council,  show  how  well  its  work  has  been  done,  and  how 
largely  and  beneficially  the  facts  and  figures  collected  by  its  officers, 
have  influenced  the  legislation  of  the  country  in  the  wise  direction 
of  its  public  instruction.  It  is,  I  think,  no  small  merit  fairly  due 
to  this  Society,  that  it  early  saw  the  importance  of  the  work,  and 
paved  the  way  for  its  continuance  in  a  manner  altogether  beyond 
its  own  power,  before  it  allowed  it  to  pass  out  of  its  hands. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  immediate  development  of  my  subject 
I  must  say  a  few  woi'ds  as  to  who  and  what  are  known  as  pauper 
children,  and  to  indicate  precisely  the  nature  of  the  raw  material 
we  have  to  convert  into  good  stuff,  for  "  to  eradicate  the  hereditary 
"  taint  of  pauperism,  would  be  to  annihilate  the  great  mass  of  the 
"  pauperism  of  the  country  ;"  wise  words,  written  by  an  earnest  and 
singularly  single-minded  and  devoted  friend  of  this  class,  whose 
eminent  and  invaluable  public  services  have  not  received  the  public 
recognition  to  which  they  are  entitled:  I  mean  Mr.  E.  C.  Tuffnell, 
the  late  inspector  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Schools. 

What  are  termed  pauper  children,  are  the  offspring  of  destitute 
persons,  maintained  from  the  rates  in  union  workhouses,  district 
schools,  and  training  ships,  or  boarded  out  at  the  expense  of  their 
several  unions,  in  all  of  which  cases  they  are  dependent  from  the 
misfortune  of  theu'  birth  and  parentage,  and  from  no  fault  or  cause 
of  their  own. 

*  "Statistics  of  the  Farm  School  System  of  the  Continent,  and  of  its  Appli- 
"  cability  to  the  Preventive  and  Ruformatory  Education  of  Pauper  and  Criminal 
"  Children  in  England."     By  Joseph  Fletcher.     Edward  Stanford,  1878. 
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Now,  as  the  term  "pauper  "  has  become  one  of  reproach,  and  is 
associated  with  moral  and  social  degradation,  I  hold  it  to  be  impo- 
litic and  wrong  to  brand  with  it  those  who  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  destitution  of  their  parents 
has — to  whatever  cause  due — placed  them.  TIius  branded,  stig- 
matised, and  placed  in  a  class  apart,  the  child  has  not  a  fair  start 
in  life. 

"  A  child  should  not  be  degraded  in  his  own  estimation  by  being 
"  a  member  of  a  despised  class.  A  child  cannot  be  a  pauper  in  the 
"  sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly  understood  ;  that  is,  he 
"  cannot  be  indigent  as  the  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  industry, 
"  skill,  frugality,  or  forethought,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
"  taught  to  despise  himself.  The  pauper  apprentice  and  the  juvenile 
"  Tagrant  were,  under  the  old  system,  brethren  of  the  same  class, 
"  outcasts,  neither  trained  by  frugal  and  industrious  parents,  nor 
"  by  a  well-devised  system  of  public  industrial  education. 

"  The  dependence  of  pauper  children  is  probably  the  natural 
"  consequence  of  the  crimes  or  follies  (but  it  may  also  be  of  the 
"  misfortunes),  of  their  parents;  and  in  any  of  these  cases  it  is  the 
"  interest  of  society  that  the  children  should  neither  inherit  the 
"  infamy  nor  the  vices,  nor  the  misfortunes  of  their  parents."* 

The  remedy  suggested  for  all  this  was  the  establishment  of 
district  schools,  in  wbich  the  children  should  be  taught  with  other 
children  not  received  from  the  workhouse,  nor  the  offspring  of 
pauper  parents. 

When  I  asked  in  Holland  for  information  regarding  their  pauper 
schools,  I  was  told  that  no  such  thing  existed,  and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  was  not  permitted.  Provision  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  all  the  children  of  the  poor  was  made,  and  no 
section  of  them  was  treated  as  a  separate  class,  an  example  which 
it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  follow,  when  a  change  in  the  existing  laws 
permits,  and  the  education  of  the  whole  of  the  poor  is  gratuitous, 
as  well  as  compulsory,  a  change  which  I  venture  to  think  must 
come,  however  revolutionary  and  opposed  to  our  present  habits  of 
thought  and  manner  of  dealing  with  these  questions,  it  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be.  This,  however,  touches  the  whole  question  of 
elementary  education,  which  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  paper. 
In  the  title  to  this  paper  I  have  advisedly  used  the  word  poor,  instead 
of  that  of  pauper,  because  the  term  is  already  employed  in  some  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  on  the  poor  laws,  and  because  it  will  be 
understood,  after  my  definition  of  what  the  children  referred  to 
really  are. 

Nowhere,  and  by  no  one,,  has  this  class  been  better  described 

*  Dr.  Kay,  "  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,"  &c.  London, 
8vo.,  1811,  p.  ;u. 
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than  by  the  late  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  in  tlie  pai^iamentaiy 
report  already  referred  to,  when  writing  of  the  School  of  Industry 
at  Norwood. 

"  As  they  are  cliiefly  orphans,  deserted,  illegitimate,  or  the  otT- 
"  spring  of  persons  undergoing  punishment  for  crime,  they  are,  in 
"  fact,  children  of  the  dregs  of  the  pauper  population  of  London, 
"  and  have  consequently,  for  the  most  part,  been  reared  in  scenes 
"  of  misery,  vice,  and  villainy.  Their  physical  conformation  and 
"  physiognomy  betray  that  they  have  inherited  from  their  parents 
"  physical  and  moral  constitutions  requiring  the  most  vigorous  and 
"  careful  training,  to  render  them  useful  members  of  society.  They 
"  arrive  at  the  school  in  various  stages  of  sickness  and  disease  : 
"  some  are  the  incurable  victims  of  scrofula ;  others  are  constantly 
"  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  its  symptoms  ;  almost  all  exhibit  the 
"  consequence  of  the  vicious  habits,  neglect,  and  misery  of  their 
"  parents.  Visitors  invariably  mark  the  prevalence  of  a  singular 
"  formation  of  their  heads ;  that  the  boys  have  almost  invariably 
"  coarse  features,  and  that  the  girls  are  almost  all  plain.  To  the 
"  physical  coarseness  are  added  faces  of  suspicion,  obstinacy,  and 
"  gloom." 

My  own  observation,  based  on  an  examination  of  the  physical 
state  of  several  thousands  of  those  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  children  of  more  than  one  of  our  great  centres 
of  industry,  such  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool, 
brought  out  in  startling  relief  the  fact,  that  they  are  a  scrofulous, 
undersized,  badly-developed,  nai-row- chested,  degenerate  class,  as 
compared  with  all  other  sections  of  the  population  urban  or 
rural ;  that  they  are  more  or  less  torpid  and  flaccid  in  mind  and 
body,  and  altogether  below  the  average  standard  of  those  in  town 
and  country  in  health  and  stature,  and  in  the  beauty  of  form  aud 
feature,  which  struck  St.  Augustine  so  many  centuries  since,  and 
which  still  happily  characterise  the  progeny  of  the  British  nation, 
in  an  ethnological  point  of  view. 

Between  the  lowest  type  of  workhouse  child,  as  described  by 
Sir  James  Shuttleworth,  and  the  children  of  the  poor,  whose 
poverty  is  the  result  of  misfortune  and  not  of  vice  or  crime,  and 
who  have  seen  better  days,  there  is,  however,  nearly  every  gradation 
of  physical  development ;  but,  the  majority  are  generally  below  the 
usual  standard  of  beauty  of  form  and  healthiness  of  conformation, 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  population  at  large.  In  the  rural 
districts  sound  and  healthy  children  are  generally  found,  but  they 
are  in  a  painful  minority  in  the  great  masses  of  pauper  children 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  accepted  a.s 
true  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  as  above  described. 

I  dwell  upon  these  points  strongly,  because  it  is,  in  my  opinion , 
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the  key  to  tlie  solution  of  the  problem,  of  how  best  to  deal  with 
them,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives. 

We  have  not  only  to  train  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
when  of  suitable  ages,  to  lead  useful  and.  moral  lives,  to  recruit 
the  ranks  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  to  become  permanently  dis- 
pauperised ;  but,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  almost  equal  importance  so 
to  conduct  and  regulate  their  training,  as  to  make  healthy  men  and 
women  of  them,  that  they  may  not  in  time  become  the  progenitors 
of  a  still  more  degenerate  race  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  accepted 
by  all  physiologists,  that  the  defects  which  are  transmissible  by 
heredity,  are  intensified  in  each  succeeding  generation. 

The  rapid  and  somewhat  alarming  gravitation  of  rural  popu- 
lations to  urban  centres,  moreover,  invests  the  subject  with  special 
interest,  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  born  and  bred  in,  or  trans- 
ferred to  towns,  rapidly  degenerate  and  become  scrofulous,  from 
overcrowding,  defective  food,  absence  of  the  means  of  healthy  recre- 
ation, and  other  insanitary  conditions.  The  taint,  as  remarked 
above,  is  often  accompanied  by  the  coarseness  of  feature  and  other 
signs  of  mental  and  moral  degradation,  not  usually  found  in  the 
same  classes  of  the  country  population.  To  arrest  this  state  before 
it  becomes  permanent,  is  then  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  all  the 
consequences  of  scrofula  are  harder  to  remove  the  longer  it  lasts.- 
In  the  second  and  third  generations  they  become  stereotyped,  and 
fill  our  institutions  with  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  epileptic,  and  the 
imbecile.  They  bear  out  the  view  of  some  of  the  most  careful  and 
experienced  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  poor  laws  and  their 
administration,  that  pauperism,  and  the  diseases  begotten  of  it, 
are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  hereditary.  That  some  of  these  physical 
evils  are  on  the  increase,  appears  to  me  to  be  undoubted,  and  among 
the  causes  I  hold  to  be  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
generally,  in  all  our  great  towns. 

With  this  unavoidably  lengthened  preamble,  I  proceed  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  my  paper,  which,  to  consider  logically,  I 
must  divide  into  three  steps  or  stages,  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  so  as  to  utilise  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
past  and  present,  in  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  future. 

I. — The  Past. 

This  does  not  need  any  lengthened  demonstration,  for  its  evils 
were  long  since  recognised,  and  to  a  certain  extent  remedied. 
Wherein  the  remedy  has  fallen  short  of  the  desired  effect,  and 
further  measures  appear  to  be  necessary  to  carry  it  into  full  effect, 
I  shall  endeavour  in  my  concluding  remarks  to  show. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
working  of   the  poor   laws,    in  the   third   decade    of  the    present 
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century,  whose  labours  culminated  in  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of 
all  our  measures  of  domestic  legislation  of  modern  times,  in 
winding  up  their  work,  directed  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
attacking  the  evils  of  pauperism  at  their  source. 

They  said,  and  I  quote  the  whole  of  their  words,  for  they 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  and  frequently  impressed  : — 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  measures  we  have  suggested  are 
"intended  to  produce  rather  negative  than  positive  efPeets,  rather 
"  to  remove  the  debasing  influence  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
"  population  is  now  subject,  than  to  afford  new  means  of  prosperity 
"  and  virtue.  "We  are  perfectly  aware  that,  for  the  general  diffusion 
"of  right  principles  and  habits,  we  are  to  look,  not  so  much  to 
"  any  economic  arrangements  and  regulations,  as  to  the  influence  of 
"  a  moral  and  religious  education." 

"  But  one  great  advantage  of  any  measure  which  shall  remove 
"  or  diminish  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  is  that  it  will  in  the 
"  same  degree  remove  the  obstacles  which  now  impede  the  progress 
"  of  instruction,  and  mitigate  its  results ;  and  will  afford  a  fair 
"  scope  to  the  operation  of  every  instrument  which  may  be 
"  employed  for  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
"the  poorer  classes." 

The  commissioners  went  on  to  observe,  that  as  the  subject  was 
not  within  their  commission,  they  would  not  dwell  further  on  it, 
and  that  they  only  ventured  on  the  few  remarks  above  cited,  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  their  conviction,  "  that  as  soon  as  a  good 
"  administration  of  the  poor  laws  shall  have  rendered  further  im- 
"  provements  possible,  the  most  important  act  of  the  legislature  is 
"  to  take  measures  to  promote  the  religious  and  moral  education  of 
"  the  labouring  classes." 

In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  after  the  appointment 
of  poor  law  commissioners,  and  when  the  department  was  in  full 
working  order,  in  1839,  the  attention  of  the  commission  was  specially 
directed  to  the  subject  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  instructions  were 
accordingly  issued  by  them  to  those  assisting  the  commissioners,  to 
make  inquiry  into,  and  report  as  to — 

1.  The  state  of  the  pauper  schools  before  the  passing  of  the 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 

2.  The  improvements  introduced  into  those  schools  since  the 

passing  of  the  Act. 

3.  The   further  improvements  which  might  be  introduced  into 

the  pauper   schools,    and  the   obstacles    to    such   further 
improvements. 

Somewhat  detailed  instructions  were  given  as  to  the  great  points 
necessary  to  be  inquired  into  and  made  known,  and  much  minute 
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and  valuable  information  was  soon  collected,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  printed  in  an  invaluable  report,  published  by  the  pooi- 
law  commissioners  in  1841.  By  very  far  the  best  of  all  the  reports 
were  those  of  Dr.  Kay,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Tuffnell,  which  abounded  in 
carefully  collected  facts,  and  excellent  practical  suggestions  re- 
garding the  measures  necessary  to  remedy  the  evils  pointed  out. 
They  all  united  in  one  unbroken  chorus  of  condemnation,  of  the 
ante-poor-law  amendment  period.  These  schools  were  shown  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  efficient  instruments  of  evil,  with  few  redeeming  qualities. 
A  large  portion  of  the  criminal  population  was  supplied  from 
the  juvenile  inmates  of  the  workhouses  and  their  schools ;  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  then  in  force  was  one  of  intolerable  abuse  ; 
and  the  evidence  of  workhouse  masters  and  assistant  commissioners 
tended  to  show,  that  the  bad  results  of  the  system  were  in  so  great 
a  measure  due  to  the  associations  inseparable  from  the  immediate 
connection  of  the  schools  with  the  workhouses,  that  the  remedy  was 
to  be  sought  in  the  complete  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adult  paupers,  rather  than  in  the  amendment  of  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

Some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  were  corrected  so  far  as 
correction  could  be  applied  without  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  there  was  found  an  occasional  oasis  of  good  and  efficient 
management,  in  the  dreary  desert  of  a  wrong  direction  in  the 
training  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  There  was  not,  however, 
sufficient  of  this  leaven  to  leaven  the  mass,  and  the  radical  remedy 
of  the  establishment  of  District  Schools  entirely  separated  from  the 
workhouses,  was  suggested  and  steadily  kept  in  view,  until  after 
much  discussion  and  inquiry,  the  public  were  sufficiently  educated 
to  induce  the  legislature  to  grant  the  necessary  authority  for  their 
establishment.  Large  schools  were  recommended,  on  the  ground  of 
economy  of  management,  and  efficiency  of  education  and  training 
at  moderate  cost,  the  expense  of  the  material  and  agency  employed 
being  spread  over  a  large  surface,  and  thus  lessening  the  outlay 
necessary  for  the  fair  start  in  life  of  each  individual  child. 

The  authors  of  the  plan,  however,  I  think  rightly,  deprecated  its 
being  considered  from  the  economic  side  only,  for  any  plan  which 
falls  short  of  efficiency  from  the  grudging  of  really  necessary  expen- 
diture of  money,  cannot  be  considered  to  be  economical,  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  much  misapplied  and  misused  term.  The  conversion 
of  unprofitable  consumers  into  profitable  producers,  the  rescue  of 
the  young  from  augmenting  the  ranks  of  those  preying  upon  society, 
the  enormous  gain  to  the  commonwealth  of  a  virtuous,  well 
conducted,  industrious,  and  thrifty  population,  are  ends  that  justify, 
and  even  sanctify,  any  outlay  requisite  to  attain  them,  even  if  there 
be  not,  as  I  hold  there  are,  yet  higher  objects  than  are  mentioned 
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above,  in  giving  to  the  unhappy  cliildren,  who  are  not  responsible 
for  their  lowly  lot,  the  best  education  and  training  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give,  consistent  with  the  position — the  honourable  position 
I  esteem  it  to  be — they  are  intended  to  occupy  in  the  great  army  of 
the  labouring  classes.  As  modern  society  is  itself  responsible  for 
many  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  civilisation  in  its  most  advanced 
development,  so  it  should  not  grudge  to  the  irresponsible,  the  means 
requisite  to  counteract  those  evils,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
remedy  them.  And  surely  in  no  direction  have  we  a  better  prospect 
of  success,  than  in  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  the  offspring 
of  the  poor.  Rightly  regarded,  these  children  of  the  State  are 
invaluable  material  when  rightly  dealt  with.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  practicability  of  making  men  sober  and  industrious,  and  w^omen 
virtuous,  by  the  agency  of  acts  of  parliament ;  I  attach  com- 
paratively little  importance  to  efforts  to  reclaim  those  steeped  in 
vice  and  crime,  in  the  maturity  and  decline  of  their  lives :  but 
I  do  believe,  most  heartily  and  unfeignedly,  in  the  moral  and 
industrial  training  of  the  young,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  education 
generally  as  efficient  agents  in  ridding  the  body  politic  of  the 
most  unwholesome  of  its  humours,  in  cutting  out  the  corrupting 
cancer  of  pauperism  from  its  deepest  attachments,  and  in  purifying 
the  turbid  stream  of  our  social  life  at  its  source. 

No  opportunity  was  neglected  by  the  poor  law  commissioners  in 
placing  the  question  fairly  and  fully  before  boards  of  guardians ; 
until,  by  the  passing  of  Act  7  and  8  Vict.,  cap.  112,  the  necessary 
powers  for  the  formation  of  school  districts,  were  granted  by  the 
legislature.  This  met  the  customary  opposition  to  all  new  measures 
intended  to  secure  uniformity  of  action,  but  in  due  course  of  time 
district  schools  were  founded  in  the  metropolis,  with  the  consent  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  without  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
powers  contained  in  the  Act. 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  the  working  of  the  poor  laws 
since  the  passing  of  the  great  Act  of  183-4,  this  brief  outline  is  all 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  record  regarding  the  past,  in 
relation  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  children  of  the  poor — 
and  it  naturally  brings  me  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject. 

II. — The  Peesent. 

There  are  now  six  recognised  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
children  known  as  the  pauper  class,  viz. : — 

(a)  In  "Workhouse  Schools. 

(i)  ,,   Separate  ,, 

(c)  „  Certified  „ 

(d)  ,,  Training  Ships. 

(e)  „  Boarding  out,  and 
(/)  ,,  District  Schools. 
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Of  tlie  schools  whicli  still  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  work- 
liouses,  a  considerable  number  send  the  children  for  instruction  to 
national,  parish,  board,  and  other  day  schools,  maintaining  them 
in  the  workhouse  after  the  time  of  instruction.  The  instruction  in 
all  the  schools  mentioned  is  based  on  the  standards  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department ;  and  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  public  elementary 
education  of  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  official  returns,  the  exact 
number  of  the  children  dealt  with.  The  number  of  those  taught 
in  district  and  workhouse  schools,  with  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
is  given  in  Table  I,  from  1851,  the  date  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper,  to 
the  last  piiblished  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  There 
has  been  comparatively  little  increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers  and 
cost,  which  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  late 
Poor  Law,  and  the  present  Local  Government  Boards.  The  smallest 
average  number  under  instruction  in  any  one  year  was  30,654,  and 
the  largest  41,574. 

From  a  summary  prepared  from  the  returns  of  1877,  the 
following  figures  were  obtained,  there  were  : — 

Number  of  in-door  pauper  children  ou  tlie  r  sane 47,596 

1st  January,  18V7  1  insane....  644 

48,240 
Of   these  the   number  of    the   orphans,   or   those"!      ^o  ^  a 
relieved  mthout  their  parents,  was /     *   ''"^ 

A  considerable  number  of  the  above  were  infants  below  the  age 
at  which  instruction  begins.  Of  those  under  instruction,  the 
followino-  was  the  distribution  at  the  time  mentioned : — 


Kumber 

of 
Unions. 

How  Disposed  of. 

Daily  Average 

Attendance, 

Half-Vear  ended 

Lady-day,  1877. 

33 

Sent  their  children  to  9  district  schools     

5.593 

8,7^2 

17,980 

2,080 

.55 
416 

136      { 

Maintained  their  children  in  49  separate  schools 

Educated  the  children  in  414  workhouse        „       

Sent  their  children  to  national,  parish,  board,  and  T 
other  day  schools,  average  attendance  at  J 

This  is  exclusive  of — 

Which  sent  the  children  to  an  industrial  school   .... 

1 
3 

34.377 

6 

Had  no  workhouses  or  in-door  paupers 

650 

Tlie  above  figures  ai'e   only  an  npproxiination  to   tlie  truth,  for 
the  number  of  the  larsrc  class   of  casual  children  who   are  con- 
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stantly  in  and  out  of  the  workliouses  with  their  parents,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  ascei'tain,  from  the  incomplete  records  pub- 
lished. 

There  is  also  some  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  themselves,  as 
shown  by  the  following  abstract  of  the  returns  for  1878,  the 
latest  for  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  figures.  The 
number  of  children  supported  out  of  the  rates  must  of  necessity, 
to  a  great  extent,  fluctuate,  in  accordance  with  the  variation  of  the 
pauperism  of  the  parents. 

Number  of  in-door  pauper  children  on  1st  f  sane <;  1,427 

January,  1878 1  insane....  713 

52,140 
Of  these  children  the  number  of  the  or}3hans  and  "I      ,_  ., 
of  children  relieved  without  their  parents  was  ....  J     -^        * 


Of  those   actually   under   instruction    on    the    same  date,    the 
following  is  the  number  : — 


Kumher 

of 
Unions. 

Manner  of  their  Disposal. 

Daily  .\vera2;e 

Attendance, 

Half- Year  ended 

Lady-day,  1878. 

34 
35 

418 

156     I 

Sent  their  pauper  children  to   10  district  schools 

„                         „                  28  separate     ,,      

Taught  their            „           in  415  workhouse  schools.. 
Sent    their    paiiper   children  to  national,    British,  1 
board,  and  other  day  schools ;  the  average  atten-  I 

6,206 

7,011 

20,401 

2,870 

1 
3 

Union  boarded  out  its  in-door  pauper  childi'en    

1 

Union  had  a  few  children  but  no  school    

1.^9 

Total  daily  average  attendance  in  school 

619 

3^627 

(a) — Workhouse  Schools. 

From  these  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  the  children  are  still  retained  in  schools  which  are 
integral  parts  of  the  workhouses,  viz.,  18,000  in  1877,  and  20,401  in 
1878. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
since  1834,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  and  undoubted  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected  in  the  internal  arrangements  and 
management  of  most  of  our  workhouses,  the  pauper  class  is  very 
much  the  same  now  as  it  was  then,  and  probably  ever  will  be,*  and 

*  "  Strange  as  the  assertion  may  sound  in  some  ears,  I  believe  it,  nevertheless, 
to  be  quite  true  that,  of  the  many  millions  of  adult  men  and  women  in  J]ngland, 
scarcely  a  solitary  person  has  thought  of  asking  himself  this  vital  question  :  What 
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the  evil  influences  of  pauper  example  and  associations  continue  to 
be  about  the  worst  to  wliich  a  child  can  be  subjected,  at  the  most 
plastic  and  impressionable  period  of  life. 

To  children  brought  up  in  a  workhouse,  however  well  managed, 
the  early  home  will  be  the  one  looked  to  with  greatest  affection 
throuo-hout  life,  for  early  influences  are  the  most  lasting;  and  the 
great  kindness  and  affection  with  which  they  are,  as  a  rule,  treated 
by  masters,  matrons,  and  workhouse  officials  generally,  will  seldom 
be  effaced  from  the  memories  of  even  the  careless  and  indifferent, 
and  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  never  to  have  known  real 
parental  affection,  or  home  life  beyond  the  dreary  walls  of  the 
union  house.  Where  suchafeelingexists,  the  wholesome  sentiments 
of  independence  and  self-respect  are  blunted,  and  in  most  cases 
probably  altogether  deadened.  The  chief  incentives  to  thrift  and 
economy  are  removed,  when  no  sense  of  disgrace  is  attached  to  the 
workhouse  as  a  refuge  in  times  of  distress,  in  old  age,  in  sickness, 
and  even  in  temporary  pressure  from  bad  seasons,  short  work,  strikes, 
and  the  other  incidents  of  the  career  of  the  improvident,  idle,  and 
ill-disposed  members  of  the  working  classes,  who,  unfortunately, 
are  far  too  numerous  in  these  times  of  high  pressure,  and  keen 
competition  at  home  and  abroad.  Parents  imbued  with  such  senti- 
ments have  no  scruple  in  abandoning  their  children  to  the  support 
of  the  public,  and  children  make  no  effort  to  maintain  their  parents 
in  old  age,  while  the  house  which  sheltered,  fed,  and  clothed  them 
in  early  life,  is  open  for  their  reception.  The  best  managed  work- 
house schools  are  those  of  which  the  memory  will  survive  longest 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  them.  Human 
nature  in  its  springs  of  action  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  classes, 
guided  as  much  by  early  training  and  influences  as  by  temperament 

becomes  of  the  worn-out  and  used-up  multitudes  of  the  criminal  and  dangerous 
classes  ?  When  ihey  can  plunder  and  plague  the  public  no  longer,  into  what 
holes  and  corners  do  they  slink  to  die?  Not  in  garrets  and  cellars — the  poor  die 
in  such  places  as  these — not  in  ditches  and  under  hedges,  but  in  union  work- 
houses. Where  else  should  they  wear  out  the  remnant  of  their  ill-spent  lives  ? 
Where,  too,  do  the  children  of  the  dangerous  classes,  taught  to  steal,  sent  out  to 
beg,  witnesses  perforce  of  every  nauseous  vice,  full  to  the  bi-im  of  revolting 
experiences,  their  every  word  an  indecency  or  a  blasphemy  ;  where  do  they  go  ? 
"Where  must  they  go,  when  by  any  accident  they  fall  helpless  into  the  hands  of 
the  police?  There  is  but  one  answer.  They,  too,  must  go  to  the  union.  And  so  of 
profligate  mothers,  when  their  time  of  trouble  comes;  and  so  of  the  tramping 
imbecile,  when  the  weather  is  not  to  his  taste.  These  and  every  other  variety  of 
vicious  manhood,  womanhood,  and  childhood,  must  find  their  way  to  the  union 
workhouse — must  take  part  in  the  education  of  those  with  whom  they  are  made 
to  associate.  Let  who  will  do  the  work  of  instruction,  these,  and  such  as  these, 
must  bring  to  bear  on  all  around  them  tlie  terrihle  force  of  example.  These 
must  carry  on  the  work  of  education.  Thus  does  the  union  workhouse  become 
inevitably  the  normal  school  of  all  the  vices." — "  Walker's  Original,"  5th  edition, 
by  Dr.  Guy,  p.  218. 
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and  constitution,  modified,  as  tliey  probably  are  more  or  less,  by 
hereditary  and  transmitted  tendencies. 

All  wages  earned  in  excess  of  the  narrowest  requirements  of 
daily  existence,  will  be  freely  spent  in  drink  and  dissipation — there 
will  be  no  heed  for  the  morrow.  Food,  a  fireside,  a  bed,  and  the 
constant  congenial  companionship  of  men  and  women  of  their  own 
stamp,  are  always  ready  for  their  reception  on  the  submission  of 
proofs  of  destitution.  What  more  do  they  want  ?  They  will  at 
once  resort  to  it  when  such  a  life  as  theirs  has  produced  its  natural 
result,  early  decay  and  indisposition  to  exertion.  Hence,  I  regard 
the  workhouse  as  the  best  possible  training  school  for  the  produc- 
tion, continuance,  and  extension  of  pauperism,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  is  not  still  responsible  for  some  of  the  crime  of  the 
country.  A  comparatively  small  part  of  pauperism  is  due  to  true 
misfortune,  and  the  failure  of  honest,  but  unprosperous  exertions. 
Every  class,  doubtless,  has  its  social  failures,  but  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor,  if  correctly  apprehended  and  honestly 
written,  would,  I  am  afraid,  show  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
become  a  permanent  burthen  to  the  community,  are  exactly  of 
the  type  which  a  workhouse  training  is  calculated  to  evolve. 

As  the  workhouse  test,  when  rightly  used  and  rigorously 
applied,  has  nearly  banished  the  able-bodied  from  all  well-governed 
unions,  and  left  the  houses  to  the  old,  decayed,  worn-out,  and 
feeble  in  mind  and  body ;  so  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  children 
from  tlieir  precincts,  would  cut  off  the  most  fruitful  supply  of 
paupers  at  its  source. 

Many  excellent  and  benevolent  persons  doubt  the  heredity 
of  pauperism.  I  do  not — but  this  is  a  side  issue  not  necessary 
to  my  argument.  Hence  I  shall  content  myself  with  its  mere 
mention. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  several 
years'  knowledge  and  experience  of  street  arabs,  and  who  has  long 
been  engaged  in  the  training  of  criminal  children,  that  by  far  the 
most  depraved  and  incorrigibly  vicious  children  who  have  come 
under  his  care,  have  been  those  who  have  been  in  workhouse 
schools. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  reverse  to  this  medal,  and  many  exemplary 
members  of  the  working  classes,  of  both  sexes,  have  been  trained 
in  such  institutions.  Yet  the  strength  of  any  system  must  be 
judged  by  its  weakest  point,  and  if  it  be  ti'ue  that  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners,  such  communications  are  the  normal 
state  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses. 

That  children  can  be  properly  educated  and  trained  in  work- 
house schools,  with  the  necessarily  imperfect  machinery  that  can  be 
employed,  I  altogether  disbelieve,  and  assuredly  their  hereditary 
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physical  defects  are  not  to  be  corrected  either  by  the  surroundings, 
or  the  dreary  life  of  such  places. 

Children  out  of  school  hours  need  to  be  under  nearly  as  careful 
regulation,  as  when  at  their  studies.  If  left  to  their  own  devices, 
or  in  the  charge  of  adult  pauper  inmates,  they  hang  about  tlie 
most  objectionable  places  within  reach,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
reverse  of  any  beneficial  influence  either  on  their  morals  or  their 
manners.  They  also  require  to  be  taught  to  play,  and  to  benefit  by 
all  the  conditions  of  active  out-door  exercises,  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  their  healthy  physical  growth. 

In  early  infancy  they  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  charge  of 
weak-minded  paupers,  who,  although  often  singularly  gentle  and 
kindly  in  their  treatment  of  their  young  charges,  are  about  the  very 
worst  persons  to  whom  a  duty  of  so  much  importance  should  be 
assigned.  Most  persons  of  weak  minds,  however  careful,  tractable, 
and  affectionate  they  may  usually  be,  are  at  times  uncertain  tem- 
pered, and  not  capable  of  self-control.  Their  habits  and  entire 
want  of  education  cause  them  to  teach  children  objectionable  tricks 
and  ways,  which  are  difficult  to  eradicate  at  a  later  period,  and  are 
not  imjirobably  the  source  of  some  of  the  nervous  and  similar 
disorders,  with  which  this  class  are  known  to  be  afilicted.  Some  of 
the  forms  of  epilepsy,  ending  often  in  complete  loss  of  reason,  are, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  due  to  previous  habits  acquired  in  early 
life.  From  tables  which  I  prepared  in  1874,  it  appeared  that  in  the 
year  in  question  there  were  in  the  extra-metropolitan  workhouses 
542  deaths  from  brain  disease,  258  from  epilepsy,  and  1,283  fi^om 
paralysis.  There  are  at  all  times  a  considerable  number  of  epileptics 
in  the  workhouses.  If  the  exact  history  of  the  above  casualties 
could  be  ascertained,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  of  them 
had  their  remote  origin  in  workhouse  influences  and  conditions. 
Hence,  in  my  belief,  an  additional  reason  of  some  weight  why  pauper 
children  should  never  be  educated  and  trained  in  workhouses.  To 
many  of  them  the  remarks  published  in  1841,  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Kay- Shuttle  worth,  Mr.  Tufihell,  and  others  still  apply,  and 
to  their  reports  I  must  refer  those  who  desire  further  information 
on  the  subject. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  by  the  formation 
of  county  boards  and  the  better  organisation  of  all  local  institutions, 
boards  of  guardians  will  be  brought  to  see  the  desirability  of  sepa- 
rating schools  entirely  from  workhouses,  without  a  resort  to  compul- 
sory legislation  in  any  form. 

(6) — Separate  Schools. 

These  are  schools  detached  from  the  workhouses,  sometimes  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  but  for  the  most  part  at  a  distance,  and 
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under  the  control  of  the  workhouse  authorities.  The  numbers 
taught  in  such  schools  range  from  7,000  to  8,000  and  upwards. 
Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  lists  of  those  in  effective  operation  in  1878,  with  the 
number  of  children  in  each  : — 


Westminster  (Batlersea)    127 

St.  Marylebone  (Southall) 318 

St.  Pancras  (Leavesden)    566 

Islington  (Holloway) Z72 

Strand  (Edmonton)    410 

Holborn  (Mitcbam)   540 

Betbnal  Green  (Leytonstone)   ....  277 

St.  George-in-tbe-East  (Plashet)..  267 

Mile  End  Old  Town  (Bancroft  1  , 

Koad)   /  ^^^ 

Lambeth  (Norwood)  465 

Brighton  247 

Petworth 17 

Bamet 101 

Edmonton   156 

Wycombe    54 


Oxford 98 

Hartismere  30 

Norwich  24 

Bristol 1 3 1 

Wellington  57 

Birkenhead 161 

Livei-pool 688 

Xirkdale  (gu-ls)    66 

West  Derby  (the  boys  at  Kirk- 1 

dale) / 

Manchester  (Swinton)    966 

Newport  (Moumouthsliire)    198 

Cardii? 169 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  110 

Swansea    69 


Since  that  time  a  separate  school  for  Birmingham  was  occupied 
at  the  end  of  1879,  at  Marston  Green. 

The  largest  of  these  schools  are,  in  all  essentials  as  respects 
establishment,  teaching,  industrial  training,  and  management,  on 
the  footing  of  district  schools.  Some  of  them,  as  Kirkdale  and 
Swinton,  have  attained  high  proficiency  in  mental  culture  and 
industrial  training,  and  are  doing  a  great  and  important  work  in 
the  dispauperisation  of  the  children  of  the  important  industrial 
and  manufacturing  centres  in  which  they  are  situated.  Those  at 
a  distance  from  the  union  houses  are,  taken  altogether,  absolutely 
free  from  workhouse  influences  and  associations,  and  the  successful 
subsequent  career  of  those  trained  in  them,  which  in  a  large  number 
of  instances  has  been  carefully  traced,  shows  that  they  are  con- 
ducted wisely  and  well.  Those  which  contain  large  numbers  ia  big 
buildings  on  the  aggregate  system,  suffer  from  the  conditions  of 
such  aggregation  in  health,  and  in  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
study  of  individual  character,  which  is  the  only  really  sound  system 
of  educating  the  young.  But  as  they  share  those  disadvantages 
with  the  district  schools,  with  which  they  are  essentially  identical 
in  character,  I  shall  postpone  my  remarks  on  this  head  until  I 
come  to  them. 

Although  the  district  schools  come  first  in  logical  sequence,  from 
the  number  of  children — 5,000  to  6,000 — educated  in  them,  I  shall 
consider  them  last,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  anon. 

From  the  returns  it  appears  that  from  some  1 50  or  raore  unions, 
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the  cliilcli'en  are  sent  to  national,  board,  and  other  schools  for  their 
mental  culture,  returning  to  the  workhouses  for  their  meals,  and  in 
all  other  matters  becoming  inmates  of  those  institutions.  The 
number  of  children  thus  disposed  of,  is  between  2,000  and  3,000. 

This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
notwithstanding  that  the  instructive  staff  of  those  schools  is  superior 
to  the  teachers  found  in  the  smaller  workhouses,  and  that  the 
mental  training,  mode  of  thought,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  outer, 
self-reliant  world  obtained  by  the  children,  are  educational  in- 
fluences of  considerable  value.  All  these  advantages  are  neutralised 
by  the  workhouse  atmosphere  to  which  they  return,  and  from  which 
they  come,  and  the  association  with  adult  paupers,  which  no 
vigilance  can  prevent.  The  absence  also  of  industrial  training, 
which  exists  only  in  name  in  most  of  the  smaller  workhouses,  is  a 
cardinal  defect  of  the  system  for  which  nothing  can  compensate. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  guardians  of  all  the  unions  which 
adopt  this  system,  from  the  most  praiseworthy  motives,  to  combine 
together  in  each  county  to  form  district  schools,  than  to  rely  upon 
a  plan  which,  seeming  to  be  advantageous,  leaves  the  vices  and  defects 
of  the  old  system  in  full  vigour,  during,  by  far,  the  greater  part 
of  the  lives  of  the  children  of  the  poor  committed  to  their  charge. 
In  some  instances,  what  are  called  industrial  trainers  are  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  the  children  to  and  from  school,  and  to 
look  after  them  in  the  workhouse.  In  other  cases,  the  same  duty 
is  performed  by  pauper  inmates.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  not 
reached  by  either  plan.  The  workhouse  and  its  associations 
overshadows  them  all,  and  little  that  is  healthy  can  grow  in  its 
shade. 

(r^) — Certified  Schools. 

There  is  another  class  of  schools  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  tabular  statement,  which  deserves  a  passing  notice,  viz.,  schools 
certified  under  the  statute,  25  and  2G  Vict.,  cap.  43.  These  are 
schools  under  private  management,  in  which  pauper  children  are 
taken  in  for  education  and  training  on  the  payment  by  the 
guardians  of  the  unions  from  which  they  are  sent,  of  a  fee  equal 
to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  child  in  the  workhouse  school 
of  the  same  union.  Several  of  the  schools  are  for  destitute  Roman 
Catholic  children ;  and  before  children  can  be  sent  to  tliem,  the 
school  and  its  management  must  be  certified  to  be  fit  for  the  purpose, 
by  a  local  government  inspector.  The  number  of  children  in  these 
schools  is  not  large,  but  they  are  doing  a  good  work  in  a  quiet, 
unostentatious  way,  and  although  the  standard  of  instruction  and 
industrial  training  in  them  is  not  so  high  as  it  is  in  the  district  and 
separate  schools,  those  which  I  have  seen  appear  to  be  fitting  their 
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inmates  for  the  humble  positions  they  are  destined  to  occupy,  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1878,  according  to  a  return  moved  for  by 
Mr.  Salt,  Parliamentary  Secretaiy  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales  at  that  time  76  of  these  institu- 
tions containing  poor  law  children,  viz.  : — 


Number. 

Industrial  and  Training  Instilutions  .... 
Institutions  for  the  blind 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

37 
16 

116 
161 
no 

382 

47 

526 
131 

64 
309 

27 

64Z 
292 

174 
691 

74 

11 
10 

„                  deaf  and  dumb    .... 
J,                  orphans     

2 

„                  idiots    

76 

816 

1,057 

1,873 

Fifteen  of  the  above  are  exclusively  devoted  to  Roman  Catholic 
children,  viz.,  eight  industrial  schools,  two  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  five  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

(c^) — Training  Ships. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactoryand  successful  of  the  methods  adopted 
for  the  training  of  some  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis, 
is  the  solitary  training  ship  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  In  1870,  the  last  report  of  the  late  Poor  Law  Board  stated, 
"  That  a  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
"  outlet  for  boys  brought  up  in  the  district  and  separate  schools,  and 
"  it  appeared  to  us  that  great  advantage  would  result  if  a  ship  was 
"  founded  in  the  Thames  for  the  training  of  pauper  boys  from  the 
"  metropolitan  schools."  They  communicated  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  on  the  subject,  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  grant 
the  use  of  the  "  Goliath,"  then  lying  at  Sheerness,  for  the  purpose. 
A  provision  was  introduced  into  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  (1867) 
Amendment  Act,  to  enable  the  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish, 
and  the  managers  of  any  school  or  asylum  district,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  purchase,  hire,  or  otherwise  acquire  and 
fit  up  one  or  more  ships  for  the  purpose  of  training  boys  for  the 
sea  service.  The  "  Goliath"  was  accordingly  obtained,  a  commander 
in  the  navy  appointed  to  her  charge,  and  she  was  anchored  off 
Grays  in  Essex.  There  she  lay  until  she  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1875.  She  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  managers  of  the 
Forest  Gate  District  School,  as  two  of  the  unions  contained  in  the 
district  were  waterside  unions,  but  she  was  available  for  boys  from 
all  the  unions  and  parishes  in  the  metropolis  on  the  payment  of  a 
weekly  charge  per  head  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
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tenance  of  the  children,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  the  charges 
incurred  by  the  fitting  up  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  it  was  stated 
that  "  a  suflScient  period  has  now  elapsed  since  the  establishment 
"  by  the  managers  of  the  Forest  Gate  School  District,  of  the 
"  '  Goliath  '  as  a  training  ship  for  pauper  boys,  to  enable  an  autho- 
"  ritative  judgment  to  be  pronounced.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
"  ment  have  been  in  all  respects  most  satisfactory.  A  marked  and 
"  most  encouraging  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  physical 
"  development,  and  in  the  bearing  and  general  intelligence  of  the 
"  boys  transferred  to  the  ship  from  the  metropolitan  unions.  The 
"  rapidity  with  which  some,  when  transferred  to  the  ship — town- 
"  bred  boys  of  stunted  growth — have  increased  in  stature  and  in 
"  bulk,  has  excited  general  remark."* 

The  purchase  of  a  small  sailing  tender  was  sanctioned,  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  conveying  stores  and  water,  and  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  boys  in  accustoming  them  to  the  sea,  and  in 
developing  habits  of  practical  seamanship. 

The  managers  were  also  empowered  to  receive  children  from 
unions  and  parishes  outside  the  metropolis. 

The  stunted  growth  and  imperfect  physical  development  of  the 
London  poor,  led  to  a  correspondence  between  the  managers  of  the 
ship  and  the  most  experienced  of  the  Local  Government  educational 
inspectors,  in  which  the  latter  fully  maintained  his  position,  that  to 
this  cause  alone  was  due  the  exclusion  of  most  of  these  boys  from 
the  royal  navy.f  The  boys  sent  to  the  "  Goliath  "  were  the  pick  of 
the  London  district  schools,  and  all  were  rejected  who,  after  careful 
medical  examination,  were  found  to  be  in  any  way  unfit  for  a  sea 
life,  by  reason  of  physical  imperfections ;  and  yet,  even  from  this 
selection  of  the  fittest,  comparatively  few  attained  the  standard  of 
gTOwth  and  development,  required  by  the  naval  authorities.  As  this 
is,  in  my  own  opinion,  based  upon  a  personal  examination  of  several 
thousands  of  these  children,  the  cardinal  defect  of  the  existing 
system  of  training  in  most  of  the  district  and  separate,  and  of  all 

*  First  "Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  1871-72,"  p.  xxvi. 
t  In  the  prologue  to  an  entei-tainment  on  board  the  "  Exmouth,"  in  December 
last,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

"  And  yet  there's  one  thing  saddens  us,  and  that  is — 
That  \vc,  with  all  our  pudding,  beef,  and  gravy. 
Can't  reach  the  standard  of  the  royal  navy." 

The  annual  reports  of  the  successor  of  the  "  Goliath,"  the  "  Exmouth,"  a 
lecture  by  Captain  Bourchier  on  the  system  of  training  adopted  by  him,  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  6tli  March,  1872,  and  the  "  Instruction  Book  of  the 
'  Exmouth,'  "  422,  published  by  Harrisons,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  arc  deserving  of 
careful  consideration  by  all  interested  in  the  thorough  training  of  the  class  to  which 
these  boys  belong. 
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the  other  schools  of  every  kind  and  class  to  which  these  children 
are  sent,  I  dwell  upon  it,  because,  in  this  direction,  the  greatest 
change  is  required,  as  I  shall  shoAV  in  my  remarks  when  treating  of 
the  future  of  this  important  question. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  a  house  on  shore  was  hired  to  accommo- 
date boys  suffering  from  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
are  certain  to  occur  when  large  numbers  are  congregated  in  a 
restricted  space,  without  a  more  perfect  system  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ment and  supervision  than  yet  exists.  The  little  attention  paid, 
heretofore,  to  such  matters,  and  the  universal  neglect  in  all  classes 
of  educational  institutions  in  Great  Britain  of  matters  relating  to 
the  hygiene  of  schools  and  colleges,  must  ere  long  force  its  attention 
upon  the  public,  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  the  necessary 
remedy. 

The  "  Goliath  "  continued  to  advance  in  the  success  of  its  train- 
ing, until,  on  the  22nd  December,  1875,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  save  her,  of  both  ofl&cers  and  crew. 
There  were  on  board  at  the  time  525  persons,  most  of  them  boys  of 
tender  age,  and  she  lay  in  deep  water  and  in  a  tideway ;  yet  in  cold 
winter  weather,  as  a  result  of  the  admirable  discipline  maintained, 
and  the  excellent  training  which  produced  it,  but  2 1  of  the  ship's 
company  perished.  More  striking  testimony  of  the  value  of  such 
an  institution,  in  capable  hands,  could  never  have  been  afforded 
in  the  even  tenor  of  its  ordinary  life,  from  any  length  of  time. 

The  behaviour  of  the  commander  and  of  the  crew  excited  sym- 
pathy  and  admii'ation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  incident  takes 
rank,  with  many  other  episodes  of  similar  character,  which  adorn 
the  annals  of  our  country. 

I  regret  that  the  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  permit  of  my 
extracting  from  the  official  records,  where  they  are  buried  so  far  as 
the  general  public  are  concerned,  the  very  striking  accounts  of  this 
incident,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  best  testimony  that  has  ever  been 
afforded,  of  poor  law  administration  when  directed  in  the  riglit 
channel. 

In  addition  to  the  proof  by  fire  of  the  "Goliath"  herself,  the 
sailing  brigantine  attached  to  her  as  a  tender,  underwent  as  crucial 
a  test  by  water,  of  the  good  stuff  into  which  Captain  Bourchier  had 
converted  his  indifferent  raw  material.  She  was  run  down  by  a 
steamer  in  a  strong  tideway,  and  not  a  soul  on  board  of  her  was  lost, 
every  boy  having  been  able  to  save  himself  by  his  activity,  and  by  the 
self-command  which  her  excellent  commander  had  instilled  into  them. 
If  history  be,  as  it  assuredly  may  be  made,  teaching  by  example,  do 
not  these  accidents  of  the  "  Goliath  "  and  the  behaviour  of  her  lillipu- 
tian  crew,  taken  from  the  very  lowest  stratum  of  our  town  popula- 
tion, show  how  valuable  the  annual  supply  of  40,000  or  50,000  of 
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these  strays  and  waifs,  who  have  been  not  inaptly  termed  children 
of  the  State,  really  are,  and  how  they  may,  by  wise  direction  and 
travelling  out  of  the  beaten  tracts  of  the  past,  which  are  not  now  fit 
guides  of  the  future,  become  the  instruments  of  removing  some  of 
our  social  difficulties,  in  the  best  and  most  efficacious  of  all  manners. 
As  stated  in  the  last  report  on  the  "  Goliath,"  by  Mr.  Holgate,  the 
educational  inspector,  who  had  made  his  annual  official  examination 
a  few  days  before  the  fire : — "  The  instruction  carried  out  on  board 
"  was  not  limited  to  oixlinary  schoolwork,  biit  included  navigation, 
"  seamanship  in  all  its  branches,  taught  by  carefully  chosen  in- 
"  structors  from  the  royal  navy,  swimming,  drill,  with  or  without 
"  rifles,  band,  and  singing ;  besides  the  industrial  work  of  tailoring, 
"  carpentry,  and  shoemaking ;  in  addition,  the  boys  had  the  great 
"  advantage  of  learning  to  utilise  their  teaching  by  cruising  in  the 
"  brigantine  of  i8o  tons,  attached  as  a  tender  to  the  '  Goliath,'  and 
"  in  which  they  were  often  away  for  days  together,  in  all  sorts  of 
"  weather." 

About  1,645  l^oys  passed  through  Captain  Bourchier's  hands  in 
the  "  Goliath,"  and  1,086  in  the  "  Exmouth  ;  "  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  known  to  have  turned  out  well.  The  exact  figures  cannot  be 
given,  as  the  early  records  were  destroyed  with  the  ship.  There  are 
now  570  boys  in  the  latter  vessel. 

(e) — Boarding  Out. 

There  is,  probably,  no  question  connected  with  the  education 
and  training  of  the  class  of  children  to  whom  my  paper  refers, 
which  has  excited  more  controversy,  than  that  of  boarding  out. 
Upon  it  the  philanthropists  and  all  who  approach  the  question  from 
the  sentimental  side,  are  hopelessly  at  issue  with  the  economists, 
and  those  who  are  guided  mainly  or  solely  by  public  policy 
in  the  matter.  To  consider  it  fairly  and  with  strict  impartiality,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  that  the  real  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion should  first  be  clearly  apprehended  and  foi-mulated,  and  then 
that  the  rules  of  policy  or  propriety  should  be  applied  to  its 
solution. 

I  shall  attempt  to  do  so,  with  the  confession  that  it  is  always 
difficult  to  determine  the  manifold  relations  of  any  great  social 
problem,  within  the  limits  of  an  aphorism  or  an  epigram. 

The  question  then  is,  how  to  educate  and  train  the  orphan 
and  deserted  children  of  the  poor,  in  such  manner  as  to  take  them 
permanently  out  of  the  class  in  which  they  are,  with  special 
i-eference  to  their  own  interests,  and  to  the  general  administration 
of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  destitution. 

To  take  these  conditions,  not  in  tlie  order  of  their  importance, 
but  in  that  in  which  they  are  usually  treated  by  the  advocates  of 
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the  system,  the  advantages  of  the  plau  as  regards  the  chiklren,  are — 
that  it  removes  them  permanently  from  the  influence  of  the  work- 
house and  its  associations  ;  that  it  gives  to  those  who  have  been 
denied  them,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  comforts,  advantages, 
and  priceless  blessings  of  a  home ;  that  it  places  them  on  a  level 
with  the  members  of  the  class  to  which  they  really  belong  ;  that  it 
affords  them  an  education  suited  to  the  future  position  they  are  to 
occupy  ;  that  it  gives  them  a  fair  start  in  life,  without  the  pariah 
taint  of  pauperism  ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  most  humane, 
thoughtful,  and  considerate  manner  of  discharging  the  duty  of  the 
State  towards  them.  Pauperism  and  its  surroundings  are  in  fact 
the  outcome  of  civilisation  itself,  and  it  should  be  the  sacred  task 
of  society  to  mitigate  as  much  as  it  can,  miseries  which  are  so 
much  the  creatures  of  its  own  creation. 

These  are,  in  a  few  words,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  the  published  reports  and  writings  which  I  have  consulted — 
and  they  are  legion — the  cardinal  conditions  put  forward  by  the 
earnest  and  philanthropic  persons  who  are  advocates  of  the  system. 
The  public  policy  of  the  proceeding  is  very  generally  disregarded 
by  them,  and,  as  usual,  in  this  strictly  sentimental  view,  the  minor 
is  preferred  to  the  major. 

In  all  social  problems  private  must  of  necessity  yield  to  public 
interests,  however  much  apparent  individual  hardship  may  be  the 
result. 

From  a  poor  law  point  of  view,  as  stated  by  Professor  Fawcett, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  "  Pauperism,  its  Causes,  and  Remedies," 
it  is  an  encouragement  to  improvidence,  to  immorality,  and  to  other 
social  vices ;  it  rewards  the  improvident  at  the  expense  of  the 
thrifty ;  it  will  introduce  far  greater  evils  than  it  will  cure ;  and,  it 
will  exercise  a  demoralising  influence  which  will  most  powerfully 
promote  the  future  increase  of  pauperism. 

After  referring  to  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  poor  law  autho- 
rities, which  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known  than  they  are,  this 
eminent  Economist  proceeds  to  show,  that  it  places  the  orphan  and 
deserted  child  in  substantially  a  better  position  in  life  than  the  child 
of  a  labourer  ;  that  it  encourages,  by  a  pecuniary  bribe,  the  neglect 
of  an  important  part  of  the  obligation  of  parents  to  maintain  and 
educate  their  children  during  their  lives,  and  to  make  provision  for 
them  after  their  deaths;  that  it  is  a  powerful  premium  on  illegitimacy, 
encouraging  it  in  a  manner  worse  than  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
old  poor  laws,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  country  from  which 
it  has  been  imported — Scotland ;  that  it  encourages  desertion  of 
the  children  born  out  of  wedlock  by  their  mothers,  thus  severing 
the  strongest  of  all  natural  ties  ;  that  it  is  equally  injurious  to  the 
class  of   legitimate   chiklren,  in    affording    the   strongest  possibly 
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encouragement  to  their  desertion  ;  and,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
a  proper  administration  of  the  poor  laws.  He  winds  up  by 
stating  that  those  who  discountenance  it,  must  be  content  to  bear 
the  reproacli  of  hard-heartedness  for  resisting  the  attempts  of  an 
unwise  philanthropy  and  mistaken  benevolence,  "  to  benefit  the 
"  vicious  and  improvident,  at  the  expense  of  the  thrifty  and 
"  industrious." 

An  attentive  study  of  the  rules  to  prevent  the  abuse,  and 
regulate  the  use  of  the  system,  shows  how  liable  it  is  to  the  objec- 
tions so  forcibly  stated  by  the  authority  above  referred  to,  and 
how  well  nigh  impossible  it  is  to  guard  it  from  inherent  dangers, 
beyond  the  pale  alike  of  economic  objections,  and  of  philanthropic 
motives. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  classes  of  children  who  alone  can 
be  allowed  to  be  benefited  by  the  system  are  neglected  or  prejudiced 
by  the  present  management  of  district  and  separate  schools,  there 
might  be  some  foundation  for  a  small  fragment  of  the  philanthropic 
plan. 

But,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mental  and  physical  training 
are  really  superior ;  that  the  taint  of  pauperism  is  as  effectually 
removed ;  that  quite  as  fair  a  start  in  life,  with  better  preparation 
for  it,  is  given  to  them,  and  that  the  majority  do  well  in  their 
subsequent  career,  as  I  shall  show  anon.  While  this  manner  of 
dealing  with  them  is  strictly  consistent  with  the  correct  cardinal 
conditions  of  the  relief  of  destitution,  it  violates  no  principle  of 
public  morality,  and  is  altogether  removed  from  the  dangers 
inherent  in  boarding  out,  as  shown  l^y  the  terrible  scandals  which 
occasionally  come  to  light  in  its  working. 

The  solitary  advantage  then  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  cultivation 
of  kindly  feelings,  and  the  love  and  affection  of  foster  parents,  the 
value  and  importance  of  which  I  have  no  desire  to  underrate,  or  to 
undervalue. 

But,  is  genuine  parental  affection  a  purchasable  commodity ;  is 
the  stray  waif  likely  to  supersede  the  child  of  the  house  in  its  mani- 
festations ;  and  can  it  in  any  case  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  better  mental  and  physical  culture  of  the  school  which  is  dis- 
severed from  all  pauper  associations  ? 

An  admirable  word  picture  of  the  life  and  lot  of  the  children, 
male  and  female,  of  the  labouring  classes,  was  painted  by  the  late 
Sir  J.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  in  the  report  of  1841,  and  I  fail  to  find 
in  it  any  encouragement  to  bring  the  best  and  most  hopeful  classes 
of  pauper  children  within  reach  of  its  freedom  and  advantages, 
such  as  they  are.  All  parliamentary  and  other  authentic  reports  of 
the  agricultui'al  population  show  how  much  improvement  is  required 
in  their  dwellings,  manners  and  customs,  training,  and  the  other 
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conditions  necessary  to  supplement  their  healthy,  virtuous,  and 
otherwise  happy  lives,  to  enable  them  to  face  with  success  the  fierce 
struggle  for  life,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  revealed  by  the 
prevailing  agricultural  distress  and  depression.  Even  from  the 
sentimental  side  of  boarding  out,  I  am  not  convinced  of  its  advan- 
tages, apart  from  all  other  considerations. 

The  question  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  poor  law 
authorities  in  1869,  who  stated  that  for  some  time  past  an  increasing 
number  of  applications  had  been  made  to  them  by  boards  of  guar- 
dians for  the  practical  adoption  of  that  system,  and  that  after  much 
deliberation  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fair  trial  ought 
not  to  be  refused  to  the  proposed  change.  They  saw  the  serious 
risks  attendant  upon  the  practice,  and  the  imperative  need  of  all 
possible  safeguards,  to  ensure  the  proper  education  and  general 
well-being  of  the  children.  They  sent  one  of  their  best  and  most 
experienced  inspectors  (Mr.  J.  J.  Henley)  to  Scotland,  to  collect 
information  as  to  its  working  in  that  country,  and  directed  similar 
inquiries  to  be  made  in  England  and  Wales,  wherever  the  plan  had 
been  tried.  Their  reports  were  published  in  a  separate  parliamen- 
tary paper  (No.  176,  Sess.  1870).  After  detailing  all  their  mis- 
givings, they  wound  up  by  saying  that  they  quite  believed  the 
system,  if  well  conducted,  likely  to  benefit  pauper  children  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  that,  if  not  watched  with  unremitting  care, 
abuses  of  a  deplorable  nature  might  easily  surround  it,  and  result  in 
moral  and  social  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

After  accumulating,  and  carefully  considering  all  the  information 
they  could  obtain  on  the  subject,  they  authorised  the  guardians  of 
large  town  parishes  and  densely  inhabited  unions  to  board  out  their 
children  in  the  country,  and  sanctioned  non-resident  relief  to  enable 
them  to  effect  that  object.  They  discouraged  boarding  out  in 
towns,  and  framed  the  extremely  stringent  regulations  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  to  prevent  abuse.  The  order  was  addressed  to  forty 
unions  and  separate  parishes,  all  more  or  less  densely  populated,  and 
including  the  unions  and  parishes  of  the  metropolis. 

Thirty  boarding-out  committees,  composed  chiefly  of  ladies, 
were  established  under  the  authority  of  the  Board,  in  some  of  the 
principal  counties  of  England,  and  the  system  was  fairly  floated, 
and  has  continued  in  operation  to  the  present  time,  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  being  never  withheld,  when  careful  inquiry  has  proved  all 
the  conditions  required  to  have  been  fulfilled. 

As  might  be  expected,  grave  cases  of  abuse  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  brought  to  light;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  plan  is  reported 
to  have  worked  fairly  well.  It  has  not,  however,  been  very  generally 
adopted  by  boards  of  guardians,  as  comparatively  few  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  have  been  brought  under  its  operation. 
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The  latest  return  shows  that,  in  1879,  597  children,  out  of  about 
30,000,  were  boarded  out,  under  the  order  of  25th  November,  1870, 
from  twenty-five  unions. 

I  have  not  refeiTed  to  or  included  in  this  statement  children 
boarded  out  in  their  own  unions,  for  whose  better  care  regulations 
were  framed,  and  published  in  the  "London  Gazette"  of  14th  Sep- 
tember, 1877.  It  is  so  entirely  a  mere  form  of  out-relief,  as  to  place 
those  children  in  an  entirely  different  category  from  those  dealt 
with  under  the  order  of  1870  ;  and  is  not  accompanied  by  the  same 
safeguards  to  prevent  abuse.  Their  numbers  are  considerable,  and 
this  manner  of  disposing  of  them  is  liable,  in  my  opinion,  to  even 
graver  objections,  from  a  purely  poor  law  point  of  view,  than  that 
mentioned  above. 

(/) — District  Schools. 

The  remedy  recommended  for  the  defects  of  the  old  system  of 
workhouse  schools,  and  the  removal  of  the  abuses  of  the  appren- 
ticeship of  pauper  children,  under  the  Acts  on  the  subject  prior  to 
the  legislation  of  1834,  was  the  institution  of  district  schools,  by 
the  union  of  the  authorities  of  several  unions  and  parishes,  in  pro- 
viding the  buildings  and  agency  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
children  in  large  numbers,  in  buildings  calculated  to  contain  them ; 
these  buildings  to  be  placed  in  healthy  country  places  far  away  frona 
the  workhouses  and  the  tovras,  and  surrounded  by  a  sufficient 
amount  of  cultivable  land,  to  admit  of  farming  operations  being- 
conducted  on  them. 

It  was  considered  that  by  this  plan  the  maximum  of  good  could 
be  accomplished  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  that  suitable  agency 
could  be  procured  at  a  fair  and  not  disproportionate  outlay,  to 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  well-devised  plan  of  education  and 
training. 

It  took  some  years  of  discussion,  and  the  granting  of  com- 
pulsory powers,  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolis,  to  secure  the  general 
adoption  of  the  plan  even  there.  In  several  unions,  however,  the 
number  of  children  was  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  school,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  are 
but  eleven  district  schools  in  existence,  viz.  : — 


Average  Number 
of  Cliildren. 
1,  The  Central  London,  at  ilanwell,  formed  by  the  City  "1 
of  London  and  St.  Saviour's  Unions J 


1.348 


2.  The  South  Metrofwlitan,  at  Sutton 1,580 

(Taking   the   children  from   Cambenvell,   Greenwich, 
St.  Olare's,  Woolwich,  and  Stepney). 

3.  Famham  and  Hartly  Winfcuey 1^7 

(Witli   children   from    Alton,  Famham,  and   Hartly 
Wintney). 
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Average  Number 
of  ChUuren — Cuiitd. 

4.  Nortli  Sun'ey,  at  Anerley 8o8 

(To  which  Croydon,  Lewisham,  Richmond,  Wands- 
worth, and  Clapham,  Kensington,  and  Chelsea  con- 
tributed in  1878  ;  but  the  two  last  have  since  with- 
drawn). 

5.  South-East  Shropshire  at  Quatt  i^z 

(Have  children  from  Bridgnorth,  Cleobury  Mortimer, 
Madeley,  Scriveu,  Newport,  Salop,  and  Shilfual). 

6.  Reading  and  Wokingham,  at  Wargrave 185 

(Have  children  from  Reading  and  Wokingham). 

7.  West  London,  Ashford,  Staines   682 

(Have  the  children  from  Feltham,  Paddingtou,  St. 
George's,  and  Brentford). 

8.  Forest  Gate,  West  Ham    545 

(Fed  from  Poplar  and  "Whitechapel). 

9.  Walsall  and  West  Bromvrich    249 

(Having  childi-en  from  Walsall  and  West  Bromwich) . 

10.  Brentwood  5j5 

(Supplied  from  Hackney  and  Shoreditch). 

11.  The  training  ship  "  Exmouth,"  which  is  under  the  orders 

of  the  Metropohtan  Asylum  District. 

In  the  above  schools  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  half-year  ended  on  Lady-day,  1878,  of  6,345  children,  or  about 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  all  the  schools,  at  the 
time  in  question. 

In  these  schools,  which  are  all  conducted  on  the  half-time 
system,  the  mental  training  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
standard  for  elementary  schools  of  the  education  department,  and 
very  considerable  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  some  of  them,  as 
high  as  the  sixth  standard.  They  are  carefully  inspected  by  a 
special  stafi  of  school  inspectors,  under  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Valuable  reports  by  these  gentlemen  are 
contained  in  the  annual  returns  of  that  department.  The  instruc- 
tive stafi"  varies  in  most  of  them,  and  a  large  part  of  the  teaching 
is  relegated  to  pupil  teachers — a  plan  which  I,  as  an  old  education 
officer,  regard  as  an  unwise  economy,  for  such  teaching  can  never 
be  effective,  especially  with  those  children  who  need,  but  never  get, 
the  very  best  instructors  who  can  be  procured,  viz.,  the  younger 
children  and  infants.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  even  if  I  could 
find  time  for  it,  to  discuss  the  very  important  subject  of  elementary 
education  in  a  paper  not  specially  devoted  to  it,  as  it  covers  a  large 
area  of  ground,  and  would  lead  me  far  a-field  in  my  exposition  of  the 
system  in  use  in  the  poor  law  schools.  The  great  and  crying  want 
of  the  country  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  teachers,  and  these 
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schools  suffer  from  the  want  as  mucli  as  any  otlier  educational 
institutions.  A  great  outcry  is  always  raised  at  any  increase  of 
expense  in  sucli  matters,  and  boards  of  guardians  are,  naturally  and 
properly,  anxious  to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy  in  their  estab- 
lishments. 

While  lavish  and  unnecessary  outlay  should  never  be  allowed 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  any  expenditure  which  is  really  necessary 
to  secure  efficiency  is,  in  reality,  a  profitable  application  of  funds. 
However  much  they  may  cost,  schools  are  less  expensive  than 
prisons,  and  tax  the  community  less  than  does  the  vast  amount  of 
money  required  to  maintain  the  expensive  agency  needed  for  the 
detection,  prevention,  and  punishment  of  crime.  The  correction 
of  most  of  our  social  evils  will  be  better  accomplished  by  education, 
than  by  any  other  agency  ;  hence  no  amount  of  money  required  to 
place  this  on  a  thoroughly  efficient  footing  should  be  grudged, 
however  lowly  the  objects  of  it  may  be.  The  industrial  training  in 
the  large  district,  and  the  more  important  separate  schools,  is  stated, 
and  appears,  on  the  surface,  to  be  sufficient,  to  secure  its  imme- 
diate object;  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
Tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  smith's-work,  and  the  menial 
duties  of  the  establishments,  form  the  staple  of  the  training  of  the 
boys,  with  instrumental  music  in  the  larger  schools.  For  the  girls : 
sewing,  mending,  and  making,  cooking,  and  household  work 
generally,  chiefly  occupy  their  tirue  and  attention.  With  the 
exception  of  instrumental  music  to  fit  the  boys  for  enlistment 
into  militaiy  bands,  which  is  remarkably  well  taught,  none  of  the 
instruction  is  as  thorough  as  it  might  be  made,  if  instructors  of 
a  higher  order  were  entertained,  and  boards  of  guardians  were  not 
over  anxious  to  launch  their  children  in  life,  tlie  moment  they 
are  considered  in  any  way  qualified,  the  demand  being  in  excess  of 
the  supply. 

Farm  work  is  also,  in  some  schools,  well  cain-ied  on,  and  is  of 
great  importance,  both  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  institution, 
and  in  affording  the  most  healthy  and  invigorating  of  all  the 
varieties  of  manual  labour.  This  subject  is,  however,  scarcely 
carried  sufficiently  far  to  induce  the  boys  to  become  agi'icultm-al 
labourers,  except  possibly  among  those  who  emigrate ;  the  majority 
of  them  are  consequently  absorbed  into  the  town  populations. 

All  the  essentials  of  physical  training,  drilling,  gymnastics, 
the  mast,  and  swimming  are  practised  in  the  large  schools,  and  in 
some  few  of  them  girls  as  well  as  boys  are  taught  to  swim,  with 
remarkable  success.  If  time  permitted,  I  could  show  from  a  strictly 
hygienic  point  of  view,  how  exceptionably  valuable  all  of  these  are 
for  the  class  of  children  referred  to. 

In  tlie  above  respects,  the  best  of  our   district    and  separate 
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schools,  are  in  advance  of  nearly  every  one  of  tbe  other  classes  of 
institution  for  elementary  education  in  this  country. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  schools  in 
question,  and  I  do  not  intend  it  to  be  so.  Should  any  of  those  who 
now  listen  to  me  desire  to  know  more  about  it,  I  counsel  them  to 
visit  the  North  Surrey  District  School,  at  Anerley,  near  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  see  for  themselves  how  by  wise  and  liberal 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  it  has  become  a  model  of 
its  class,  in  the  health  and  training,  mentai  and  physical,  of  the 
children ;  how  mental  culture  is  pursued  in  strict  relation  to  indus- 
trial training ;  how  cardinal  defects  have  been  remedied,  by  a  bold 
application  of  the  remedies  recommended ;  and  to  what  an  extent 
the  correction  of  physical  defects  has  been  effected  by  exercises, 
as  invigorating  to  the  mind,  as  they  are  strengthening  to  the  body, 
and  interesting  to  the  children  themselves. 

Another  school,  much  farther  away,  at  Swinton,  near  Manchester, 
as  a  model  of  what  a  separate  school  may  be  made  in  capable 
hands,  is  also  deserving  of  a  pilgrimage.  The  extent  to  which 
mental  training  and  farm  operations  are  carried  in  it  are  deserving 
of  all  praise ;  and  the  swimming  of  the  girls  and  boys  interested  me 
much  when  I  visited  it.  One  little  maid  of  13  years  swam  once  in  a 
prize  contest  most  gracefully,  accomplishing  a  couple  of  miles 
without  touching  ground,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  distress  or 
fatigue ;  in  fact,  she  declared  herself  ready  and  able  to  double  the 
distance,  had  it  been  allowed.  I  dwell  upon  these  matters  because 
I  hold  them  to  be  of  priceless  advantage,  both  in  their  relation  to 
health,  and  as  instruments  of  education.  The  drill  and  music  of  the 
boys  inculcate  order,  obedience,  unity  of  action,  and  the  classical 
softening  of  the  manners,  which  tempers  the  roughness  of  their 
natures.  The  swimming,  musical  and  dumb  bell  exercises  of  the 
girls  at  Anerley,  do  the  same  for  the  other  sex,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  if  our  educational  authorities  will  condescend  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  poor  law  book,  break  away  from  their  standards  and 
traditions,  and  combine  industrial  and  physical  training  with  mental 
culture,  they  will  improve  the  elementary  education  of  the  country 
to  an  extent  which  can  be  measured  by  no  mere  money  standard.* 

Cost  of  Ijducation  in  the  Poor  Law  District  and  Separate 
Metropolitan  ScJiools. 

The  cost  of  the  schools  still  attached  to  workhouses  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  any  of  the  published  returns,  as  they  are  mixed 

*  In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Lausanne,  of  the  teachers 
and  others  engaged  in  primary  education  in  Switzerland,  the  whole  question  of 
the  urgent  need  of  comhining  physical  training  with  mental  culture  was  discussed, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  to  increase  the  former,  and  diminish  the  latter.     I 
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up  with,  tlie  expenditure  of  the  workhouses  themselves,  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  insusceptible  of  separation.  One  of  the  grounds 
for  the  retention  of  the  children  in  the  houses  which  weighs  most 
with  many  boards  of  guardians,  is  its  supposed  economy.  What- 
ever is  inefficient  and  insufficient,  is  dear  at  any  price,  and  of  all 
possible  methods  of  restricting  necessary  expenditure,  the  most 
unwise  is  in  the  primary  education  of  the  children  of  all  classes.  If 
by  means  of  education  crime  can  be  arrested  at  its  source ;  virtue 
and  sobriety  be  inculcated,  when  the  lessons  are  likely  to  be  of 
greatest  efficacy ;  habits  of  industry,  order,  regularity,  and  obedience 
be  implanted  at  the  ages  wlien  impressions  are  most  lasting,  and 
the  ranks  of  the  community  can  be  recruited  from  year  to  year  by  a 
well  trained  little  army  of  boys  and  girls  entering  upon  a  life  of 
independence  and  self-support,  what  may  not  the  future  of  the  great 
nation  to  which  we  belong,  become  ?  If  the  great  body  of  the  people 
rise  to  the  knowledge  and  conviction,  that  no  amount  of  money 
should  be  grudged  in  so  profitable  an  investment,  a  tithe  of  the 
sum  wasted  annually  in  drink,  or  in  unprofitable  foreign  loans  to 
impecunious  and  dishonest  nations  ;  or,  even,  if  the  amount  of  money 
now  employed  to  the  least  advantage  in  many  of  our  charitable 
institutions,  from  absence  of  organisation  and  judicious  direction, 
were  more  wisely  bestowed,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  return  (No.  1  of  the  Appendix)  shows  that  in  the  twenty- 
eight  years  from  1851,  the  date  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  which 
is  the  last  in  the  records  of  the  Society  on  the  subject,  an  annual 
average  of  32,159  boys  and  girls  under  15  years  of  age  were  under 
instruction  in  the  poor  law  schools,  at  an  annual  average  allowance 
from  the  parliamentary  grant  of  31,498^.  towards  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.     The  whole  amount  thus  expended  was  881,976/. 

This  represents  but  a  single  head  of  expenditure,  and  its  mention 
shows  how  inadequate  it  is  even  for  its  special  purpose,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  labour  market.  The  time  has  certainly  come 
when  the  value  of  the  teaching  element  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
elementary  education  should  be  properly  estimated ;  when  the  social 
status  of  the  teacher  should  be  raised  ;  when  he  should  belong  to  as 
distinct  and  elevated  a  body  as  the  medical,  legal,  engineering,  and 
other  recognised  professions  ;  and  when  the  great  truth  should  be 
recognised,  without  question,  that  properly  to  instruct  the  young  of 
all  classes,  needs  the  application  of  the  highest  powers  and  the  best 
training  in  the  teachers ;  when  it  is  understood  that  all  such 
imperfect  agency  as  that  of  pupil  teachers,  and  similar  devices  for 
saving  money,  are  unwise  and  even  mischievous  errors ;  and  that 

have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  full  report  of  the  discussion,  and  of  the  resolutions,  but 
the  abstract  publislicd  showed  that  the  views  entertained,  wei'e  strictly  iu  accor- 
dance with  my  contention. 
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in  this  teaching  exists  the  best  and  most  appropriate  common  ground 
for  the  work  of  men  and  women,  each  in  their  own  sphere. 

How  few  are  able  to  write  children's  books  of  anj  real  value  ; 
equally  few  are  those  competent  to  instruct  children  properly,  who 
are  procurable  now,  on  the  salaries  considered  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

In  1873  I  was  employed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
examining  into  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  district  and  separate 
poor  law  schools  of  the  metropolis,  and  my  report  on  the  subject 
was  published  as  a  parliamentary  paper  in  1876,  and  appended  to 
the  "  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
"  1875-76,"  No.  17,  Appendix  B,  pp.  95—129.  I  selected  a  period  of 
five  years  from  1867-78,  as  likely  to  give  a  raore  accurate  result, 
than  could  be  obtained  from  the  expenditure  of  any  single  year. 

The  following  are  the  figures  which  represent  the  average 
yearly  number  of  children  under  instruction,  the  average  gross 
annual  expenditure,  and  the  cost  per  child  in  the  years  mentioned  : — 


St.  Pancras 

Forest  Gate,  "Groliath".... 
St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditcli 

Central  London 

St.  Marylebone  

North  Surrey 

Bethnal  Green    

Holborn  

Forest  Gate  School    

Strand  

South  Metropolitan   

Westminster   

Islington 

St.  George-in-the-East  .... 

Lambeth , 

Mile  End 


Average 
Number  of 
Children. 


393 
387 
380 

1,131 

432 
8z3 
297 

431 

79 

371 

227 
247 
403 
387 
273 


Average  Gross 
Expenditure. 


£ 

14,472 

10,432 
9,657 

26,814 
9,937 

18,777 
6,499 
9,265 

16,490 
7,757 

25,623 
4,442 
4,874 
7,599 
6,566 
4,517 


Average  Annual 

Cost 

per  Child. 


£ 
36 

27 
25 
23 
23 


16 


19 

16 

17 
10 


16 
16 


18  2 

5  I 

15  10 

14  8 

17  I 

19  4 


The  particulars  of  each  year  are  contained  in  Tables  II  and  III 
of  the  Appendix. 

They  include  all  expenses,  except  those  of  loans,  and  repayment 
of  loans  with  interest.  The  causes  of  the  variations  of  the  cost 
are  explained  in  the  report,  and  the  results  must  only  be  regarded 
as  approximations  to  an  acciu-acy  which  could  not  be  attained,  from 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept  in  different 
schools. 

As  years  pass  on,  the  loans  are  repaid  with  interest,  and  the 
expenditure  is  thus  considerably  reduced,  the  cost  will  of  necessity 
be  less  than  in  the  years  mentioned.     That  considerable  economy, 
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without  diminution  of  efficiency,  could  be  practised  in  the  metro- 
politan schools  by  a  better  and  more  sensible  system  of  management 
is  certain,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  report. 

In  the  Local  Government  reports  of  the  two  last  years,  returns 
of  the  expenditure  in  the  same  schools  are  published ;  and  for  1878 
the  cost  per  head  ranged  from  34Z.  los.  gd.  in  the  training  ship 
"Exmouth"  to  17L  ^s.gd.  in  the  Mile  End  school,  giving  a  total 
expenditure  of  all  the  schools  of  222,955/.,  °^'  ^3^-  9^-  5'^*  P^J^*  child, 
exclusive  of  loans  and  interest. 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
compared  this  expenditure  with  that  of  other  schools  of  the  same 
character,  but  of  different  classes.  I  must  leave  the  contrast  for 
others  to  expound  and  explain. 

Results  of  the  Education  of  Children  in  the  Poor  Laiu  Schools 
of  all  Glasses. 

The  results  as  regards  the  proficiency  attained  in  the  educa- 
tional standards,  and  in  such  branches  of  industrial  training  as  can 
be  tested  by  examination,  are  contained  in  the  returns  of  the  poor 
law  educational  inspectors.  The  details  are  not  published,  nor 
are  they  of  any  special  use  for  my  paper,  which  is  to  ascertain  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  system,  as  shown  in  the  ascertained  success 
in  life,  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  poor  law  schools. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors,  so  far  as  they  are  published, 
show  that,  in  many  of  the  district  and  sepai'ate  schools,  a  very 
high  standard  of  proficiency  is  attained  in  education,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  system  works  fairly  well. 

But,  as  respects  the  after  career  of  those  children,  we  have  a 
much  more  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison  of  the  past  with  the 
present,  in  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  parliamentary  and 
other  records. 

In  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper  on  the  *'  Farm  School  System  of  the 
"  Continent,"  read  before  this  Society  in  1851,  the  record  of  the 
number  of  juvenile  criminals  brought  up  in  pauper  schools  who 
were  in  the  prisons  at  home,  was  brought  down  to  the  year 
1849.  It  was  not  only  believed,  but  proven,  that  the  results  of  the 
training  of  children  in  workhouses  were  then  most  disastrous,  as 
may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  various  official  documents 
issued  in  connection  with  the  great  inquiry  into  the  working  of 
the  poor  laws  in  1834,  and  in  several  subsequent  years. 

Following  up  Mr.  Fletcher's  figures,  a  return  was  moved  for  by 
Mr.  Henley  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  number  of  young 
persons  in  the  workhouses  of  England  and  Wales  in  1861,  who  had 
not  been  less  than  two  consecutive  years  in  those  institutions, 
within  the  ten  years  ending  on  the  last  day  of  1860,  and  who  had 
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left  the  workhoiise  for  service  or  other  inclnstrial  occupation,  with 
the  number  of  those  who  had  returned  to  the  Avorkhouse  by  reason 
of  their  own  misconduct,  the  number  of  those  who  had  returned 
from  causes  not  involving  their  own  misconduct,  and  the  like 
particulars  as  to  district  schools.  A  summary  of  this  important 
and  interesting  return  forms  Table  IV  of  the  Appendix.  From 
this  table  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the  workhouses  of  England 
14,404  boys,  and  12.957  girls,  in  all  27,361,  of  whom  836  boys, 
and  1,663  ftii'^S)  i^^  ^1'  2,499,  returned  to  the  workhoaseby  reason  of 
misconduct ;  and  1,264  hoys,  and  1,748  girls,  in  all  3,012,  returned 
from  causes  unconnected  with  personal  misconduct.  This  gives  a 
percentage  of  bad  behaviour,  calculated  on  the  whole  number 
in  the  workhouse  schools,  of  5'8  per  cent,  of  boys,  and  12*8  per 
cent,  of  girls. 

In  the  workhouses  of  Wales  there  were  529  boys  and  439  girls ; 
20  of  the  former  and  30  of  the  latter  returned  to  the  houses  on 
account  of  misbehaviour,  and  32  of  the  former  and  43  of  the  latter 
from  no  cause  of  misconduct. 

In  the  district  schools,  some  of  which  had  then  been  only 
partially  and  recently  occupied,  there  were  777  boys,  and  612  girls, 
in  all  1,389,  of  whom  24  boys,  and  63  girls  returned  on  account  of 
misconduct,  and  63  boys,  and  67  girls,  from  no  fault  of  their  own. 
This  gives  a  ratio  of  failure  of  boys,  3*08  per  cent.,  of  girls,  I0"2  per 
cent. 

The  accuracy  of  the  return  has  been  questioned  on  grounds 
which  do  not  convince  me  of  their  validity,  although  they  show 
correctly  that  mere  figures  are  of  little  value,  unless  the  facts 
undei'lying  them  are  explained.  It  is  undoubted  that  many 
children  return  to  the  workhouse  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  hence 
I  exclude  them  ;  bnt  this  does  not  apply  to  those  the  cause  of 
whose  misconduct  is  ascertained  and  recorded  immediately  on 
their  return,  and  to  probably  not  a  few  of  the  others,  whose  training 
has  not  fitted  them  for  the  positions  they  were  sent  to  fill. 

In  the  same  year,  the  chaplain  of  the  largest  metropolitan 
district  school  stated  in  print,  that  22*2  per  cent,  of  the  children 
sent  to  places  from  those  schools  had  returned  to  them,  and  8  "6  per 
cent,  to  the  workhouse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Brighton  workhouse,  in  comparing  the  difference  of  the  system  of 
educating  the  children  in  the  separate  school,  which  was  established 
during  his  incumbency,  stated,  as  published  in  Mr.  Tuffnell's  report 
for  1868,  "  that  the  chai^acter  and  history  of  the  Brighton  work- 
"  house  children  for  many  years,  is  frightful  to  think  of.  I  can 
"  remember  as  many  as  44  persons,  members  at  the  same  time  ot 
"  the  able-bodied  ward,  all  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  schools, 
"most  of  them  thieves  and  prostitutes.     Thank  God,  there  is  an 
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"end  of  this,  or  anything  approaching  to  it.  Of  50  girls  sent  out 
'•  from  our  present  school,  I  know  of  only  one  fallen  ;  of  about  the 
"  same  number  of  boys,  the  majority  are  justifying  the  hopes  of 
"their  teachers,  and  the  expectations  of  the  promoters  of  this 
"important  charity.  In  Brighton,  at  least,  society  has  shaken  off 
"  a  great  scandal,  and  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  a  heavy  burden. 
"Here,  for  the  future,  the  pauper  schools  will  no  longer  be  the 
"  nursery  of  pauperism." 

Again  in  1862,  the  number  of  juvenile  inmates  of  the  prisons 
and  refoi-matories   of    England  and  Wales  was   19,955,  ^^  wbora 
15,751  were  males,  and  4,204  were  females.     Of  the  total  number, 
646,  or  3'2  percent.,  had  been  brought  up  in  workhouse  or  distric 
schools.* 

These  646  prisoners  had  been  in  workhouse  or  district  schools 
for  various  periods,  ranging  from  one  day  to  five  years  and 
upwards  — 

2Z  had  been  in  school  from 1  to  6  days. 

48  „  1  ,,  3  -weeks. 

214  „  1  J)  4  mouths. 

79  „  upwards  of   ....  5  years. 

25  for  unascertained  periods. 

646 

These  again  are  not  formidable  figures,  and  for  the  great 
majority  the  schools  cannot  fairly  be  held  responsible.  In  any  case 
they  indicate  no  wide-spread  criminality,  considering  how  many 
workhouse  children  are  the  offspring  of  members  of  the  criminal 
classes. 

Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  compare  the  social  failures  in 
higher  grades  of  life,  with  those  of  workhouse  children  who  have 
gone  to  the  bad.  These  comparisons  are  at  the  best  but  vague 
guesses  and  impressions,  with  no  substantial  foundation,  and  based 
on  conditions  so  entirely  different  as  not  to  admit  of  comparison. 

In  Table  Y  is  a  return  of  the  total  number  of  young  offenders 
admitted  into  and  discharged  from  the  certified  reformatories  of 
Great  Britain  from  1854  to  1876,  a  period  of  twenty-three  years. 
It  is  reprinted  from  the  "Twentieth  Report  on  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  "^).  206).  The  number  of  those  brought  up  in 
poor  law  schools  not  being  specified  in  this  return,  a  special  state- 
ment was  called  for  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  ten 
years  from  1868  to  1877.     This  forms  Table  VI  of  the  Appendix. 

This  table  shows,  that  of  the  children  sent  to  reformatories  in 
1868-77  there  had  been  : — 

*  Piirliuiiiontary  Paper  494,  of  Sess.  1S62. 
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Boys. 

Gills. 

Total. 

^England  and  Wales — 

In  workhouses    

80 

120 
32 

482 
1  I  2 

,,  district  schools  

442 

152 

59+ 

Scotland — 

111  workhouses    

12 

15 

40 

12 

„  workhouse  schools    

37 

15 

52 

As  many  thousands  of  children  passed  through  these  schools  in 
the  years  in  question,  this  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of  them.  The 
returns  are  not  published  in  such  forms,  as  to  enable  me  to  get  at 
anything  like  even  an  approximation  to  the  exact  numbers  repre- 
senting the  movement  of  this  juvenile  population ;  but,  as  the 
greatest  number  of  the  children  are  from  its  fluctuating  element, 
and  are  the  oifspring  in  too  many  cases  of  criminal  or  degraded 
parents,  I  doubt  if  the  schools  are  really  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  even  this  small  fraction.  In  some  of  the  larger  institutions  as 
many  as  500  of  these  children  have  passed  in  and  out  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year — some  of  them  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  times. 

When  compared  with  the  prison  returns  of  former  years,  these 
figures  appear  to  me  to  prove  indisputably,  that  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  is  gradually  stopping  the  supply  of  criminals 
at  the  right  end.  As  we  gather  from  the  first  of  these  tables,  from 
the  large  number  of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  poorer  population, 
the  whole  number  convicted  of  crime  amounted  to  only  25,612  boys 
and  6,200  girls  in  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  from  the 
latter,  that  both  sexes  of  those  brought  up  in  workhouse  and  poor 
law  schools  contribute  a  little  over  600  in  ten  years,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  either  of  those  populations,  the  result  must,  I  think, 
be  considered  of  an  encouraging  and  gratifying  nature. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  these  figures  are  not  rigorously  exact, 
and  that  they  constitute  bat  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth, 
for  there  are  many  collateral  conditions  of  age,  parentage,  the 
antecedents,  and  other  circumstances  of  these  children,  which 
require  to  be  known,  before  any  strict  deduction  can  be  drawn  from 
them. 

It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  legislature  does  not 
make  it  compulsory  on  all  public  institutions  to  keep  their  records 
on  some  simple  uniform  principle,  which  would  gather  together  all 
the  leading  facts  requiring  to  be  known,  and  publish  them  from. 
year  to  year  in  some  easy  form,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  progress 
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we  are  making.  It  would  entail  a  little  trouble  in  tlie  first  instance, 
but  would  soon  substitute  a  sound  basis  for  the  solution  of  these 
great  social  problems,  in  the  place  of  the  spasmodic  and  unsatisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  them  at 
present,  from  the  absence  of  continuous  authentic  data. 

I  have  waded  through  the  Poor  Law  and  Local  Government 
Boards'  reports  for  many  years  past,  to  endeavour  to  compile  from 
them  such  a  collection  of  facts  as  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence of  the  results  obtained,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  the  necessary 
data.  Here  and  there,  scattered  through  them,  are  many  carefully 
collected  figures,  which  may  be  accepted  as  proofs,  so  far  as  they 
go,  of  the  contentions  of  the  observers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  iu 
any  of  these  cases,  of  the  high  character,  good  faith,  and  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  of  those  who  have  examined  into  the  question : 
but,  there  is  in  some  of  them  evidence  of  a  strong  personal  bias 
towards  particular  views,  and  in  others  a  controversial  character, 
which  somewhat  diminishes  their  value. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  reduce  this  undigested 
mass  to  order  and  system,  or  to  deduce  from  it  strictly  logical 
conclusions,  as  all  sound  data  of  comparison  on  a  sufiiciently 
extended  scale,  are  absent.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with 
selecting  some  of  the  best  authenticated  figures,  and  leave  you  to 
form  your  own  judgments  as  to  how  far  they  can  be  considered  to 
cover  the  whole  ground.  In  the  consideuation  of  all  social  ques- 
tions there  are  so  many  sources  of  fallacy,  so  much  room  for  falsifi- 
cation and  concealment,  and  so  many  conditions  for  which  no  moral 
barometrical  scale  has  yet  been  constructed,  that  any  conclusions 
arrived  at  must  be  regarded  rather  as  endeavours  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  than  as  proofs  of  the  truth  itself. 

I  have  taken  the  figures  from  the  latest  reports,  as  they  most 
correctly  represent  the  present  state  of  the  poor  law  schools. 

In  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1872-73,* 
Mr.  Bowyer,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  poor 
law  educational  inspectors,  collected  in  the  midland  districts,  from 
returns  procured  from  the  schools,  particulars  regarding  1,009  hoys 
and  1,170  girls,  in  considerable  detail.  An  abstract  of  these  figures 
is  subjoined  : — 

*  Pp.  101  and  102. 
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Total 
Number. 


Soys — 
1,109 


Girls— 
1,170 


Number 
of  Returns 

to 
Workhouse. 


176 


Number 

who 

Returned. 


417 


157 


Causes  of  their  Return. 


Serious  faults     24 
Slight       „         21  < 
No  fault     ....     99 


Condition  in  Life, 

and  Repute 
when  last  heard  of. 

Doing  well i,cc8 

Not  doing  well ..        51 

Dead    11 

Not  known,  or  1 
stOl  in  school  J 


39 


Total 


1,109 


I'^l 


Serious  faults  55 
Slight  „  47- 
No  fault 201 


Doing  well 987 

Not  doing  well..  98 

Dead    15 

Not  known 7c 

Total 1,170 


The  same  inspector  collected  in  the  preceding  year  figures 
regarding  657  boys  and  621  girls  placed  out  in  eleven  unions,  of 
whom  605  of  the  former,  and  498  of  the  latter,  were  reported  to 
have  done  well.  In  four  other  unions,  of  which  the  returns  were 
mixed,  of  261  children  of  both  sexes,  248  had  done  well. 

The  most  valuable,  interesting,  and  instructive  report  ever 
written  of  the  training  of  girls  under  the  poor  law  system,  is  that 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  published  in  the  report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  1873-74.*  I  accompanied  her  in  her 
visits  to  some  of  the  metropolitan  and  other  institutions,  and  can 
testify  to  the  singularly  careful  and  conscientious  manner  in  which 
she  conducted  her  investigations,  and  the  almost  painful  anxiety 
she  exhibited  to  avoid  acquiring  erroneous  impressions,  or  arriving 
at  incorrect  conclusions  from  false  premisses. 

Although  I  dissent  from  the  main  conclusion  at  which  she 
arrived  in  favour  of  boarding  out,  I  think  she  hit  the  blots  in  the 
system  of  large  schools  for  girls,  and  that  her  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute small  schools  for  large  ones,  and  to  classify  the  schools  and 
their  inmates  with  regard  to  girls,  was,  in  principle,  thoroughly 
sound. 

Information  was  collected  by  her,  or  for  her,  of  girls  sent  out  to 
service  from  the  metropolitan  schools  in  1871  and  1872,  of  245  girls 
from  district,  and  245  from  separate  schools.  No  notice  was  taiken 
of  girls  sent  to  their  families,  and  74  girls  from  district  and  106 
from  separate  schools  were  omitted  from  the  record,  as  incorrect 
addresses  were  given,  the  families  had  removed,  or  the  letters  were 
unanswered. 


*  Appeudi.\  B,  pp.  311—391. 
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Of  tliose  personally  visited,  the  classification  was  as  follows : — 


Class. 

District  Schools. 

Separate  Scbools. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Good    

I. 
II. 
III. 
IT. 

28  =  11-42 

64  =  26-12 

106  =  43-26 

47  =  19-08 

51  =  20-81 

Fair   

81  =  33-06 

82  =  32-46 
31  =  12-61; 

Unsatisfactory    

Bad      

245  =  99-88 

245  =  99-98 

If  all  tlie  publislied  tables  are  scrutinised  carefully,  it  will  be 
found  in  almost  every  instance,  even  tbe  most  favourable,  that 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  failures  among  girls,  than  among 
boys.  The  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  and  why  aggregate  training 
is  more  dangerous  to  girls  than  to  boys,  is  clearly  shown  in 
Mrs.  Senior's  remarks,  and  these  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  her  report.  No  rtian  could  possibly  approach 
the  question  with  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  all  its  bearings,  and 
no  official  inquiry  that  I  know  of,  has  ever  been  conducted  in  so 
thoroughly  careful  and  painstaking  a  spirit,  as  that  of  the  g-ifted 
and  1-amented  lady  to  whom  I  refer. 

In  the  report  for  1875-76,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  a  Poor 
Law  School  Inspector,  collected  figures  respecting  the  children 
sent  to  service  during  the  preceding  five  years,  from  all  the  Unions 
of  the  Western  District. 


1 

Number  of 
Unions. 

Total  Number 
Sent  Out. 

3 

Reported  as 
still  in  Place, 

or 
Doing  Well. 

4 

Doubtful 

or 

Bad. 

5 

Returned 
to,  and  still 

in 
the  House. 

6 

No 

Information 

as  to  Present 

Condition. 

7 
Dead. 

England  145 
Wales  ....  39 

fBoTS  2,:?29 
\  Girls  2,086 

/Boys     616 
1  Girls     568 

5.599 

1,309 
1,102 

348 
297 

96 
128 

30 
19 

66 
83 

11 
18 

839 

199 

-3- 

19 
7 

8 
2 

Total....  184 

3,056 

273 

178 

2,026 

46 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  very  candidly  states,  that  these  tables  are  based 
solely  on  figures  supplied  by  the  house  masters  and  matrons,  but 
gives  the  reasons  for  which  he  considers  them  reliable,  and  further 
on  states  that  the  "pauper  taint,"  the  "  workhouse  surroundings," 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  expression,  adult  influence :  hence  he 
thinks  that  the  schools  should  be  sepai^ated  from  the  workhouses. 
The  virtues  of  the  workhouse  school  proper  in  small  unions,  the 
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same  inspector  attributes  to  tlie  individual  treatment,  which  is  pos- 
sible with  small  numbers. 

In  the  report  for  1876-77,  are  special  and  interesting  reports  on 
the  results  of  workhouse  school  education,  by  Messrs.  Murray 
Browne  and  Davy,  general  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  Mr.  Mozley,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  workhouse 
schools. 

Mr.  Murray  Browne's  report  is  a  continuation  of  one  made  by 
him  in  1874i.  He  selected  four  unions  as  the  subject  of  his  inquiry 
— Chester,  Tarvin,  Hawarden,  and  Wrexham.  These  unions 
comprise  together  an  area  of  185,268  acres,  and  a  population  of 
120,450. 

He  found  in  the  four  workhouses  but  1 1  paupers  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  workhouse  schools,  of  whom  5  were  imbeciles, 
3  more  or  less  disabled  by  chronic  disease,  and  3  who,  having  been 
brought  up  in  them  as  children,  were  then  inmates  through  their 
own  fault. 

He  then  investigated  the  history,  prior  to  their  leaving  the 
workhouses,  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  in  them  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  who  had  then  been  in  service  for  two  years  and 
upwards,  and  whose  ages  averaged  between  16  and  17  years.  Of 
the  total  number  answering  those  conditions,  there  were  49 — 
30  boys  and  19  girls.  Of  the  49,  3  were  unable,  from  physical 
causes,  to  support  themselves,  and  8  more  had  not  been  trained. 
Among  the  38  remaining,  of  the  21  boys,  i  had  failed,  giving  a 
ratio  of  4*76  per  cent.,  and  of  the  17  girls,  i  also  had  failed,  in  the 
proportion  of  6'35  per  cent.,  being  a  general  ratio  on  the  combined 
figures,  of  5*26  per  cent.  Adding  these  figures  to  those  of  his 
former  report,  of  a  total  of  93  boys  and  84  girls,  2"  15  per  cent,  of 
the  former  had  failed,  and  9-52  per  cent,  of  the  latter — a  mean 
ratio  of  5*65  per  cent,  in  the  boys  and  girls  combined. 

Messrs.  Davy  and  Mozley  visited  52  children  brought  up  in  the 
Swinton  schools,  taken  at  random  out  of  a  list  of  97  boys,  and  74 
girls.  According  to  their  scheme  of  classification^  of  the  32  girls, 
they  found — 

21  very  satisfactory. 
1 1  satisfactory, 
o  unsatisfactory. 


and  of  the  20  boys- 


13  very  satisfactory. 
7  satisfactory, 
o  unsatisfactory. 


These  figures  are  evidently  too  small  for  any  sound  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  them,  but  I  think  that  the  whole  of  the  figures, 
now  grouped  together  for  the  first  time,  show,  that  the  state  of  th(^ 
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poor  law  schools  is  no  longer  the  same  as  that  so  strongly  denounced 
for  some  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1834,  and  that  the  dispauperisation  of  the  bulk  of  the  children 
termed  pauper,  is  real  and  satisfactory. 

III. — The  Future. 

If  the  present  has  been  so  fairly  successful  in  its  instructional 
results,  and  in  its  dispauperising  eifects,  in  district  and  separate, 
and  in  some  of  the  workhouse  schools,  why  not  extend  the  best 
parts  of  the  system,  instead  of  devising,  what  in  England  are  still 
regarded  as  new  and  untried  ways,  of  attaining  the  same  end,  which 
may  possibly  entail  greater  cost  ? 

I  will  endeavour  to  supply  the  answer. 

While  I  approve  of  any  system  which  takes  the  children  out  of 
the  workhouses,  trains  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  in  posi- 
tions suited  to  their  class,  dispauperises  them,  and  in  some  cases 
enables  them  to  rise  entirely  out  of  the  class  in  which  they  start,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  sufficient  experience  has  now  been  acquired  of 
the  large  district  and  separate  schools,  to  show  that  there  are  some 
defects  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from  them,  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  remedied  in  all  future  schools  separated  from  work- 
houses. 

In  all  schemes  of  education  the  unit  is  the  most  important 
factor,  and  in  all  forms  of  society,  the  family  is  the  foundation,  on 
which  we  should  endeavour  to  build. 

The  more  we  depart  from  these  cardinal  conditions,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  err,  and  although  economic  considerations  may 
compel  us  to  modify  them,  they  should  be  as  steadily  kept  in  view 
in  the  education  and  training  of  the  childi-en  of  the  State,  as  finan- 
cial circumstances  will  allow. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  late  Sir  J.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Tuffnell,  for  guiding  public  opinion  and  the 
legislature,  in  the  greatest  advance  yet  made  in  the  elementary 
school  system  of  the  country,  and  I  should  not  counsel  the  smallest 
retrocession  from  the  position  attained. 

But,  some  careful,  far-seeing  observers,  pointed  out  at  the  time 
grave  objections  to  the  plan  of  collecting  the  poor  law  children  in 
large  numbers,  and  in  big  buildings.  The  experience  of  the  third 
of  a  century,  in  which  some  of  them  have  now  been  in  active 
operation,  has  proved  that  those  objections  were  based  on  correct 
views. 

There  is  a  well-defined  limit  beyond  which  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  the  control  of  a  single  head,  cannot  be  placed  with 
safety.  The  grouping  of  large  and  unmanageable  numbers  in 
school  rooms,  day  ix)oms,  and  dormitories,  causing  undue  pressure 
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upon  a  limited  area,  introduces  new  conditions  of  bealtli  and  disease, 
which  demand  the  most  serious  care  and  consideration.  From  it 
have  resulted  outbreaks  of  ophthalmia,*  skin  disease,  and  similar 
very  destructive  and  injurious  consequences,  the  results  of  some 
of  which  are  life-long  in  their  prejudicial  influences.  The  worst 
forms  of  scrofulous  degeneration  have  thus  become  crystallised  and 
intensified,  and  are  likely  to  influence  generations  yet  unborn,  in 
ways  that  will  render  them  a  permanent  burden  upon  society, 
without  any  misconduct  or  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  their 
parents. 

So  much  for  the  physical  aspects  of  the  question. 

As  regards  its  moral  side,  the  objections  appear  to  me  to  be 
quite  as  strong.  The  numbers  who  have  to  be  dealt  with  renders 
the  study  of  individual  character  and  personal  proclivities,  impos- 
sible to  the  immediately  responsible  authority,  of  any  of  these  over- 
grown schools.  The  absence  of  this  individuality  in  the  earliest  and 
most  plastic  period  of  life,  I  hold  to  be  fatal  to  any  sound  scheme 
of  education  in  its  true  meaning.  Education  is  not  the  teaching  of 
large  bodies  of  children  to  act  with  the  precision  of  machines,  or  the 
cultivation  of  minds  in  the  mass,  for  in  the  process  the  weakest  go 
to  the  wall,  and  the  selection  of  the  fittest  is  by  no  means  secured. 
The  formation  of  the  individual  is  the  true  aim  and  object  of  all 
education,  and  this  can  never  be  accomplished  by  the  herding 
together  of  children,  any  more  than  it  can  be  in  dogs  or  in  horses. 
The  physical  defects  of  the  children  influence  their  whole  lives  in 
their  higher  relations,  and,  although  some  of  them  attain  a  good 
position  in  the  educational  standards,  as  a  body  they  are  as  apathetic, 
dull,  and  helpless,  when  first  sent  out  to  earn  their  livelihood,  as 
they  are  stunted  in  growth,  and  ungainly  in  gait  and  manner. 
Their  powers  of  perception  and  observation  are,  in  numberless 
cases,  scarcely  developed  at  all,  and  certainly  in  no  way  proportioned 
to  their  book  knowledge.  All  persons  engaged  in  aiding-  children 
to  emigrate,  and  the  rules  for  boarding  out,  show  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  correct  bad  habits,  and  to  form  character  after  10  years 
of  age ;  yet,  it  is  during  the  earliest  period  that  the  children  are 
under  the  charge  of  subordinate  agents,  who  possess  neither  the 
training,  the  knowledge,  nor  the  experience  necessary  to  develop  all 
that  is  good  in  them,  and  thus  to  correct  their  faults. 

The  domestic  economy  of  a  multitude,  and  their  implicit  reliance 
on  all  their  wants  being  supplied  with  unvarying  and  mechanical 

^  Vide  reports  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges  and  of  Dr.  Mouat  on  Oplithalmia: 
"  Third  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board,"  1873-74,  Appendix  B, 
pp.  210—245.  Also  report  of  Professor  E.  Nettleship,  F.R.C.S.,  "  Report  of 
"  Local  Government  Board,"  1874-75,  Appendix  B,  pp.  55 — 168,  the  most  able 
and  exhaustive  account  of  the  subject  in  print. 
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uniformity  and  regularity,  are  destructive  of  the  individual  energy 
and  prescience,  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  at  the  earliest  possible 
age.  It  is  this  quickness  of  observation,  readiness  of  resource,  and 
adaptability  to  new  circumstances,  which  sharpens  the  wits  of  the 
street  arabs  and  gamins,  and  renders  them,  unkempt  and  untrained, 
so  superior  in  the  art  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  to  the  well-taught 
workhouse  boy  or  girl.  This  helplessness  in  novel  circumstances  is 
described  in  more  graphic  language  than  I  can  employ,  in  one  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  and  painful  narratives  I  have  ever  read ;  that 
of  a  successful  workhouse  boy,  recorded  by  Mr.  Tuffnell  in  his  last 
official  report.*  It  is  also,  I  am  afraid,  a  truer  picture  of  the  sad 
realities  of  the  workhouse  lives  of  children  in  many  more  of  those 
institutions,  than  those  in  which  it  occurred. 

The  cooking  and  laundry  work  of  these  great  places,  in  which, 
from  economy  of  cost  and  labour,  the  pi'eparation  of  the  food  and  the 
cleansing  and  getting  up  of  the  linen  are  of  necessity  more  cheaply 
done  by  machinery,  are  no  fit  training  for  servants  of  all  work,  or 
for  poor  men's  wives ;  nor  are  the  employment  of  the  elder  girls  in 
kitchens,  for  the  preparation  of  the  ofl&cers'  food,  and  washhouses 
for  the  getting  up  of  their  linen,  &c.,  well  suited  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  nature  of  the  industrial  training  generally,  of  the  great 
schools,  does  not  appear  to  be  sound  or  judicious ;  in  the  smaller 
workhouses  it  is  practically  absent.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  tailoring  and  shoemaking,  and  of  cleaning,  scrubbing,  and 
keeping  the  huge  rooms  in  order,  and  too  little  of  carpentry,  smith's 
work,  printing,  farm  and  garden  labour,  and  such  industries  as 
develop  bone  and  muscle,  while  they  cultivate  the  understanding 
and  produce  ready-handiness.  Boys  should  be  taught  to  cook  as 
well  as  girls,  and  all  strictly  domestic  operations  should  be  assimi- 
lated as  much  as  possible,  to  the  circumstances  of  poor  men's 
homes.  This  cannot,  I  am  of  opinion,  be  accomplished  satisfactorily 
in  such  schools  as  those  I  am  considering. 

Another  plea,  strongly  urged,  of  the  superiority  of  these  schools, 
is  the  low  death-rate,  and  consequent  supposed  immunity  from  most 
of  the  ills  to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  liable.  This  I  hold 
to  be  a  fallacy.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  death-rate  is  very  low  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  dens  and  overcrowded 
abodes  of  all  our  great  cities,  and  even  of  those  in  the  cottages  of 
many  of  our  villages,  which  are  known  to  be  in  an  undoubtedly 
unsatisfactory  state,  as  regards  their  healthiness.  It  could  easih' 
be  shown  why  it  should  be  so,  but  that  the  death-rate  is  lower 
than  that  of  other  schools  in  which  care  is  taken  of  the  health  of 

*  "Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board"  for  1873-7-1'.  Appendix  15. 
No.  17,  pp.  247—259. 
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children,  and  their  ailments  are  attended  to  at  once,  I  altocrether  doubt 
and  disbelieve.  I  know  of  public  institutions  for  European  orphans 
in  India,  with  the  management  of  some  of  which  I  was  associated  for 
many  years,  in  which  the  death-rate  was  much  lower.  In  them 
accurate  records  have  been  kept  for  many  years,  and  there  was  no 
room  for  conjecture  on  the  subject.  In  the  Little  Boys'  Home  at 
Farningham,  in  children  not  specially  selected,  I  was  informed  that 
there  had  been  only  4  deaths  in  fourteen  years  among  an  average 
annual  population  of  300,  and  of  those  but  i  death  was  from  disease 
acquired  in  the  institution.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  deaths  in  the  farm  schools  of  the  continent,  some  of  which 
have  been  established  for  more  than  a  century,  are  fewer  even  than 
those  which  have  been  ascertained  for  similar  numbers  in  England. 
The  most  authentic  figures  regarding  the  metropolitan  schools  are 
those  of  Dr.  Bridges,  who  reports,  that  (excepting  the  deaths  of 
infants  under  2  years  of  age  at  the  Marylebone  schools),  the  total 
number  of  deaths  among  the  children  in  1873  was  102,  which  gave 
a  mortality  rate  of  12  per  1,000.  Taking  the  death-rate  of  the 
children  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  at  the  corresponding  ages 
(2  to  15),  the  ratio  was  i4'i  per  1,000.  There  is,  however,  no  real 
ground  of  comparison  between  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  figures 
have  not  been  collected  with  sufiicicnt  care  and  accuracy,  and  with 
an  analysis  of  all  the  collateral  and  surrounding  cii'cumstances,  over 
a  sufficiently  extended  period,  to  determine  the  question  further  than 
that  the  death-rate  is  really  low,  but  not  so  low  as  to  cause  sui'prise, 
or  to  justify  the  extension  of  the  system  on  that  ground.  That  it 
may  be  still  further  reduced,  when  the  hygiene  of  our  schools  is 
better  understood  than  it  is  at  present,  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Bridges. 
A  far  better  test  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  aggregation  of 
these  children  is  the  sickness  rate,  which  I  have  ascertained  to  be, 
in  some  cases,  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  inmates.  Ophthalmia, 
itch,  and  a  multitude  of  affections  of  the  skin  and  scalp,  have,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  liad  a  firm  hold,  of  some  of  these  schools 
for  a  lengthened  series  of  years.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  gauge 
accurately  the  amount  of  misery  caused  both  in  early  and  after 
life,  by  defects  and  partial  or  total  loss  of  sight,  scrofulous  degene- 
rations, and  the  continuance  and  increase  of  hereditary  and  trans- 
mitted defects,  all  of  which  are  only  susceptible  of  mitigation  or 
removal  at  a  very  early  age.  The  stunted  growth,  impaired  general 
health,  and  feeble  bodily  powers  of  too  many  of  such  children,  are 
not  removed  or  corrected  by  massing  them  in  large  buildings  or 
bodies.  I  have  no  desire  to  over-rate  or  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  such  considerations,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so ;  but  I  do 
deem  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  to 
suggest  the  remedy  for  its  removal :  and,  that  it  can  be  removed,  I 
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entertain  not  the  least  doubt.  It  is  not  alone  by  ascertaining  the 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  failures  in  this  class,  that  the  virtues 
or  defects  of  the  system  can  be  fully  ascertained  and  explained. 
There  is  a  large  and  possibly  increasing  factor  of  imbecility,  idiocy, 
and  nervous  disorders  generally,  and  some  of  the  more  immediate 
results  of  scrofula  at  the  critical  periods  of  life,  which  may  be  due 
to  the  insanitary  conditions  of  this  overcrowding-,  and  which  is  not 
touched  by  any  inquiry  yet  made.  There  is  still  another  objection, 
which  is  difficult  to  touch  upon,  and  yet  which  cannot  be  altogether 
ignored,  and  that  is  the  habits  of  immorality  which  are  inseparable 
from  accumulating  children  in  dormitories  which  cannot  be  pro- 
perly controlled  and  watched  at  night,  when  they  exceed  50  in 
number.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  174  in  double  beds  in  a  single 
room,  in  one  of  these  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  children  were 
young,  but  the  precocity  in  vice  of  many  of  the  casual  children  has 
been  frequently  remarked ;  and  I  have  seen  too  much  of  it  myself, 
to  doubt  its  existence.  To  ignore  social  evils,  is  not  the  right  way 
to  remove  them. 

'  Now,  what  is  the  only  valid  reason  which  has  ever  been  assig-ned 
for  these  unnatural  and  unhealthy  accumulations  ?  It  is  solely 
and  entirely  one  of  economy,  and  a  more  pernicious  and  unsound 
reason  could  scarcely  be  advanced. 

The  saving  in  the  cost  of  management  and  establishment  by 
spreading  it  over  a  larger  surface  is  purchased,  I  think,  at  too 
heavy  a  rate  to  countenance  its  extension  to  the  future  separation 
of  schools  from  workhouses  ;  for  I  hold  that,  in  spite  of  its  many 
and  great  advantages,  it  is  responsible  for  evils,  which  no  plea  of 
economy  should  be  permitted  to  extend. 

The  remedy  then  is  to  break  them  up  into  smaller  and  more 
manageable  bodies,  and  so  to  subdivide  them,  that  while  the  study 
of  individual  character  and  domestic  training  can  be  carried  on  with 
as  fair  an  approach  to  a  home  as  can  be  secured  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  elementary  education,  industrial  training,  swimming, 
gymnastics,  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  district  and  separate 
schools,  can  be  carried  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  perfection,  as  has  been 
accomplished  in  any  existing  school.  That  this  can  and  ought  to 
be  done  in  a  school  of  500  or  600  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  in  one 
of  1,500  or  1,600,  I  hold  to  be  beyond  denial.  That  it  will  cost  a 
little  more  in  establishment  is  probable,  but  that  the  cost  wnll,  or 
ought  to  be  immoderate  can,  I  think,  be  shown  to  be  incorrect. 

The  published  tables  show  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
children  still  in  the  workhouses,  who  would  be  better  separated 
from  them,  and  to  them  I  intend  my  remarks  to  apply. 

In  a  letter,  dated  ]\Iay,  1873,  addressed  to  Mr.  Stansfeld,  then 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  to  the  chairman  of 
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a  Welsh  board  of  guardians,  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,  late  an  Inspector 
of  the  Board,  suggested  the  establishment  of  district  schools  on  the 
Mettray  system,  in  some  of  the  Welsh  Unions  under  his  charge. 
He  believed  that,  admirable  as  are  some  of  the  sepai-ate  schools,  it 
could  hardly  be  doubted  "  that  a  great  improvement  vrould  be 
"  effected  in  the  system  upon  which  such  schools  are  organised,  if 
"  instead  of  being  associated  in  large  numbers,  the  children  could  be 
"  separated  into  families ;  if,  for  instance,  for  huge  buildings  in  which 
"  several  hundred  children  are  massed  together,  you  could  substi- 
"  tute  a  village  in  which  they  raight  be  distributed  in  cottage 
"  homes,  leading,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  lives  of  the  best  class  of 
"  cottagers'  children."  This  system  he  studied  at  Dilsselthal  and 
Mettray,  and  found  that  its  characteristics  are  based  on  family 
organisation,  and  agricultural  labour.  Mr.  Doyle  also  referred, 
quoting  largely  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper,  republished  by  this 
Society  last  year,  to  the  farm  school  system  of  the  continent 
originated  by  the  celebrated  Pestalozzi  in  1746,  or  nearly  a  century 
and  a-half  ago.  For  all  the  deeply  interesting  details  contained  in 
these  reports,  1  must  refer  to  the  documents  themselves,  w^hich  are 
well  deserving  of  careful  study. 

I,  too,  some  years  before  Mr.  Doyle,  studied  the  system  at 
Mettray,  with  M.  Demetz,  and  examined  his  colony  most  care- 
fully, when  I  was  in  administrative  charge  of  the  prison  depart- 
ment of  Bengal, 

The  outcome  of  Mr.  Doyle's  proposal  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  four  of  these  cottage  homes  in  Wales.  TLey  are  in  full 
operation,  and  when  I  visited  them  last  year,  promised  to  answer 
the  anticipations  of  their  founders.  They  have,  however,  been 
too  recently  at  work  to  permit  of  any  judgment  being  yet  pro- 
nounced upon  them.  Similar  schools  have  been  sanctioned  for 
West  Derby,  West  Ham,  and  Bolton. 

More  recently  the  Birmingham,  and  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
guardians,  have  adopted  the  village  home  system  for  their 
children,  and  the  former  commenced  work  at  Marston  Grreen  a 
short  time  since.  Each  of  their  schools  is  for  about  6oo  children, 
and,  if  all  the  means  and  appliances  necessary  are  provided,  as 
they  doubtless  will  be,  we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  system  with  that  in  use,  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  determine 
which  is  best.  Both  are  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  as  all 
institutions  which  profess  to  imitate  the  family  system,  ought  to 
be. 

In  1878,  the  late  Captain  Bowly,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
then  an  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  I,  were 
directed  to  visit  certain  schools  worked  on  the  home  and  cottage 
system,  and  to  report  as  to  how  far  we  considered  the  system  to  be 
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applicable  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  children  of  the 
poor.  We  visited  six  institutions  answering  the  above  conditions 
more  or  less,  and  although  none  of  them  are  strictly  comparable 
with  poor  law  schools,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
viction that  the  system  itself  is  perfectly  capable  of  adaptation  to, 
and  adoption  by  the  poor  law  department.  Our  report  was  pub- 
lished as  a  House  of  Commons  Return,  No.  285,  of  1878.  The 
report  is  accompanied  by  plans  of  the  schools  referred  to. 

As  to  cost,  we  ascertained  that  at  the  Princess  Mary's  Home, 
at  Addlestone,  the  cost  per  child,  on  an  average  of  155  girls,  in 
1876,  was  15Z.  15s.  6d. 

The  Little  Boys'  Home  at  Farningham,  on  an  average  of  310 
boys,  20/.  8s.  I  id. 

Philanthropic  Farm  School  at  Redhill,  on  an  average  of 
298-I  boys,  23Z.  17s.  gd. 

In  all  the  other  institutions  visited,  the  actual  money  outlay  was 
so  much  supplemented  by  donations  of  various  kinds,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  gauge  the  individual  cost  with  exactness. 

Each  pair  of  cottages  at  Addlestone,  for  10  children  each,  cost 
400Z.  to  build  ;  and  one  approaching  completion,  in  a  block  for 
30  children,  in  three  compartments,  cost  1,000/.  in  erection. 

At  Dr.  Bai"nado's  Village  Home  for  Female  Orphans  at  Ilford, 
each  cottage  for  20  children,  cost  500L,  which  included  its  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  general  drainage  system. 

At  Redhill,  the  separate  houses  contain  60  boys  in  each ;  when 
originally  constructed  for  50  boys,  the  cost  was  about  i,20oZ.,  and 
the  subsequent  enlargement  to  hold  10  more  boys,  about  400/. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  all  estimates  of  the  cost  of  buildings 
must  vary  so  much  from  the  differing  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
price  of  material,  state  of  the  labour  market,  &c.,  that  no  fixed 
scale  of  cost  can  be  determined.  The  price  of  land  varies  even 
still  more.  But,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  that  is  that 
the  complete  organisation  of  a  mixed  village  home  school  for 
600  children,  complete  in  all  respects  for  education  and  train- 
ing, need  not,  and  ought  not  to  cost  much  more  than  a  school 
of  similar  dimensions  for  children  on  the  aggregate  system.  If 
the  moral  and  material  superiority  of  the  family,  over  the  aggre- 
gate system  could  be  gauged  by  any  mere  money  standard,  the 
question  of  cost  would  at  once  be  abandoned,  as  undeserving  of 
consideration. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  establish- 
ments required  to  manage  such  institutions,  the  outlay  would  be  as 
low  in  the  one  as  in  the  other;  if  proper,  and  properly  paid  agency, 
were  employed  in  both. 

Nay,   I   am   disposed    to   go  further,    and  to    maintain   that  if 
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the  main  objection  to  the  cottage  home  system  is  that  of  cost,  on 
the  ground  that  you  cannot  for  any  reasonable  expenditure  form 
educational  villages  on  the  monstrous  scale  of  some  of  the  schools 
holding  from  i  ,000  to  i  ,600  children,  I  should  regard  it  as  the  best 
possible  reason  for  preferring  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  ground, 
buildings,  furnishing,  and  all  other  pai'ticulars  connected  with  most 
of  the  poor  law  cottage  home  schools,  which  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

The  cost  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  Village  Homes  at 
Banstead  is  60,000^.,  to  w^iich  io,oooZ.  must  be  added  for  the  pur- 
chase and  laying  out  of  the  grounds  and  playgrounds. 

The  village  consists  of  8  cottages  for  boys,  12  for  girls,  and  2 
for  probationary  purposes,  in  addition  to  an  infirmary,  an  infectious 
hospital,  al!  the  necessary  schoolrooms,  workshops,  offices,  and  a 
chapel  to  hold  400  persons. 

The  institution  is  calculated  for  672  children,  and  contains 
many  requisites  not  usually  provided  in  schools.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  who  have  already  constructed  some 
excellent  poor  law  buildings.  The  whole  outlay  w'ill  be  at  the  rate 
of  about  100/.  a  child — all  told. 

The  Marston  Green  Schools  are  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Birmingham,  and  cost  for  buildings,  including  roads,  architects' 
fees,  32,190/.  19.9.  5fZ. ;  furnishing  (not  yet  complete),  2,394/.  8s.; 
and  purchase  of  land,  4,715/.  i\s.  6d.,  the  quantity  of  land  being 
44  acres  3  rods  i  yard. 

The  homes  are  fourteen  in  number,  seven  for  boys  and  seven  for 
girls,  divided  in  the  centre  by  the  workshop  block,  and  swimming- 
bath,  &c.  Each  home  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  dormitories  for 
thirty  children,  ten  in  each,  with  kitchen,  scullery,  day  room,  store 
room,  and  the  abode  of  the  house  father  and  mother,  with  all  neces- 
sary out  offices,  and  play  yards. 

The  workshops  make  provision  for  shoemaking,  tailoring-,  print- 
ing, carpentry ;  and  on  the  land  provision  is  made  for  farming 
operations. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Homeyard,  and  the  whole  cost  per  child 
will  be  about  100/. 

Some  of  the  Welsh  cottage  homes  have  been  built  for  less  than 
the  above,  but  they  are  not  so  complete.  A  less  costly  plan  of 
building  might  doubtless  be  adopted,  but  what  is  most  appropriate 
is  probably  the  least  expensive  ultimately.  I  myself  personally 
advocate  much  more  simple  and  inexpensive  structures  for  schools, 
hospitals,  workshops,  school  chapels,  and  all  places  where  large 
numbers  either  dwell  or  assemble,  on  grounds  of  health  as  well  as 
of  economy.      But  this  02)ens  up  a  large  question  of  an  entirely 
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different  character,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or 
consider. 

If  the  exact  figures  representing  the  cost  of  the  great  district 
and  separate  schools,  as  well  as  that  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
built,  could  be  got  at,  together  with  the  not  inconsiderable  outlay 
which  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  some  of  them  healthy,  I 
doubt  if  the  system  would  be  found  to  be  much,  if  anything,  cheaper 
than  that  of  cottage  homes. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  the  latter  were  twice  as  costly,  I 
should  still  prefer  it,  for  reasons  which  I  believe  to  be  unanswerable 
from  the  stand  points  of  individual  culture,  health  and  morality. 

Educational  Standards  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

And  now,  before  summarising  my  conclusions  on  the  whole 
subject,  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  as  an  old 
educationist,  who  has  occupied  the  executive  offices  of  professor, 
principal,  and  examiner,  and  the  administrative  control  of  the 
public  instruction  of  a  province  numbering  60  millions  of  people, 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  standards  of  instruction  adopted  for  the 
elementary  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  on  one  or  two  collateral  subjects. 

The  standards  of  the  New  Code  of  1878  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  altogether  judicious,  or  well  calculated  to  develop  in  the  right 
direction,  the  intelligence  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  are 
tp  gain  their  livelihood  by  manual  labour,  or  in  the  various  posi- 
tions they  are  destined  to  fill.  An  adequate  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  doubtless  necessary,  and  so  may  be  the 
moderate  amount  of  history  and  geography  contained  in  the  code  ; 
but,  they  are  at  best  but  a  deadly  lively  routine  of  study,  unless 
supplemented  and  relieved  by  some  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  some  knowledge 
of  their  properties  and  uses.  The  manner  in  which  the  three  R's 
are  usually  taught  in  those  schools  appears  to  me  to  be  simply 
deplorable,  and  their  relegation  to  pupil  teachers  and  all  such 
ill-paid,  unpaid,  and  incompetent  agency,  a  grave  error. 

On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  Dutch  standard  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, to  our  own.* 

The  Kinder- garten  system  for  infants,  and  a  more  varied  and 
interesting  course  of  instruction  for  those  more  advanced  in  age, 
with  as  little  as  possible  of  poetic  recitation  and  political  geography, 

*  The  Dutch  systom  of  elementary  instruction,  with  some  additions  as  to 
physical  traiiiin<^,  appears  to  me  to  be  better  suited  for  our  poor  law  schools,  than 
our  own  educational  standards. 

In  the  Dutch  law  of  1857,  which,  I  believe,  is  still  in  force,  it  is  divided  into 
ordinarv,  and  more  extended  instruction. 
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and  the  banishment  of  grammatical  analysis,  would  be  of  far  more 
use  to  them.  As  soon  as  they  can  read,  write,  and  cipher  decently, 
and  learn  something  exact  about  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
their  subsequent  book  learning  should  be  strictly  and  immediately 
associated  with  their  technical  education,  all  such  instruction  being, 
from  first  to  last,  on  the  half-time  system.  If  these  schools  were 
properly  guided,  boards  of  guardians  were  not  in  such  a  desperate 
hurry  to  turn  out  their  children  immature  in  mind  and  body,  and 
properly  trained  teachers  were  imperative,  there  is  scarcely  a  child 
of  average  capacity,  that  ought  not  to  be  brought  up  to  the  highest 
standard  necessary,  by  12  years  of  age.  What  is  now,  on  a  thoroughly 
lucus  a  non  Incendo  principle,  denominated  industrial  training,  should 
be  placed  on  an  entirely  different  footing,  and  carried  on  for  at 
least  two  years,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  necessary  to 
render  it  effective,  and  with  competent  agency,  if  it  can  be  found. 

I  would  that  the  time  allowed,  and  the  space  you  can  give  me 
in  the  Journal,  permitted  of  my  pointing  out  to  you  how  this  is 
managed  in  Holland,  in  what  are  called  there  "  Ambacht  Schools." 
These  are  industrial  schools,  based  on  the  joint  stock  principle,  in 
which  special  instruction  is  given  in  trades  and  handicrafts.  The 
funds  of  these  industrial  school  societies,  are  derived  from  the  con- 
tributions and  yearly  subscriptions  of  the  shareholders,  gifts  from 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  their  objects,  legacies,  bequests,  and 
assigninents,  interest,  income  from  j^i'operty,  school  fees,  and 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Ordinary  instruction  includes : — 
a.  Reading. 
i.  Writing. 

c.  Arithmetic. 

d.  The  rudiments  of  morphology  (knowledge  of  form  in  general). 

e.  „  the  Dutch  language. 
/•                „                  geography. 

(/  „  history. 

h.  „  natural  philosophy. 

i.   Singing. 

The  more  extended  instruction  is  considered  to  include : — 
k.  The  rudiments  of  the  modern  languages. 
I.  „  mathematics. 

m.  „  agriculture, 

n.  Gymnastics. 
o.  Drawing. 
p.  Needlework. 

Keeping  technical  instruction  and  industrial  training  apart,  a  better  graduated 
system  could,  I  venture  to  think,  be  fashioned  from  this,  than  that  represented  by 
our  six  standards. 

From  the  ordinary  instruction  in  poor  law  schools,  most  of  the  geography', 
bistory,  and  natural  philosophy  should  be  eliminated ;  but  to  it  should  be  added 
music,  physical  exercises,  and  industrial  training  in  the  widest  sense  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  By  a  properly  graduated  system  of  schools,  a  much  higher  order  of 
technical  education  might  be  given  to  all  the  more  promising  boys  and  girls. 
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These  schools  are  of  a  higher  order  than  any  similar  institu- 
tions in  England,  and  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  such  schools 
should  not  be  established  in  all  our  great  industrial  centres,  on  the 
co-operative  principle,  which,  when  correctly  applied,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  all  instruments  of  self-help  in  such  matters. 

One  or  more  such  schools  formed  in  connection  with  the  poor 
law  administration,  to  which  the  most  promising  of  the  pupils  in 
our  present  district  and  separate  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
might  possibly,  under  the  existing  law,  be  transferred,  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  in  training  those  of  our  orphans  and  deserted 
children  who  exhibit  high  and  special  aptitude,  to  become  skilled 
artizans. 

Or,  what  would  be  better,  and  it  may  possibly  be  legal,  to  pay 
for  them  from  the  rates,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1876,  in  technical  schools  established  in  tbe 
centres  to  which  the  children  themselves  belong,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  other 
important  places  of  similar  character. 

Why  rely  upon  great  corporations  and  State  support,  for  what 
can  be  much  better  done  by  the  people  themselves,  in  the  way  of 
technical  education,  of  which  so  much  is  said  and  written  just  now  ? 

Army  and  Navy  Schools. 

It  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  some  persons,  that  special 
training  schools  for  the  army  and  navy  should  be  connected  with 
the  poor  law  administration.  A  majority  of  the  boys  of  the 
"  Goliath  "  and  "  Exmouth  "  already  pass  into  the  merchant  service, 
and  some  into  the  navy,  and  many  boys  from  the  schools  enter  the 
army  as  musicians  ;  but,  even  if  their  stature  and  growth  admitted 
of  any  large  number  being  found  fit  to  shoulder  the  rifle  or  to 
mount  the  mast,  it  would  scarcely  be  right  to  put  a  pressure  upon 
them  or  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  should  they  have  elected  to  enter 
such  special  schools  at  an  age  when  they  are  not  capable  of  fixing 
their  own  destiny,  as  in  the  case  of  orphans  and  deserted  children, 
who  have  no  near  relatives  to  guide  them. 

To  train  and  educate  them  thoroughly,  is  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  either  of  those  callings,  and  it  is  wise  to  leave  the 
ultimate  choice  to  the  boys  themselves,  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  decide,  as  is  done  at  present ;  for  there  is  quite  enough  of  the 
old  spirit  of  fighting  among  them,  and  no  lack  of  attraction  in  the 
drum  and  the  blue  jacket,  to  entice  those  who  have  a  fancy  for 
them,  and  are  anxious  to  follow  those  cai'eers. 

Casual  Children. 
The  number  of  these  is  very  great,  as  sho^^  n  in  the  few  parha- 
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mentary  returns,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  specify  them. 
These  returns  are  of  too  old  a  date,  however,  to  be  of  any  present 
application  ;  yet  in  the  workhouses  of  England  and  Wales,  from  700 
to  800  vagrants  under  16  years  of  age,  were  relieved  nightly  some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  a  special  inquiry  was  made  on  the  subject. 
The  children  of  Scotch  parentage  were  fewest,  and  those  from 
Ireland  most  numerous  in  the  tramp  wards  at  that  time.  The 
remainder  of  the  children,  those  of  the  poor  in  receipt  of  out- door 
relief,  are  still  more  numerous :  hence  the  question  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  fairly  faced,  however  difficult  it  may  prove  of  solution. 
A  more  difficult  matter  is  how  to  deal  with  the  children  of  the 
vagrant  and  profligate  fathers  and  mothers,  without  causing  greater 
evils  than  would  be  remedied,  by  the  State  taking  charge  of  them, 
and  relieving  their  natural  protectors  from  the  burden  of  their 
maintenance.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Summary. 

To  sum  up  then  briefly,  what  I  have  attempted  to  prove  in  some 
detail,  I  am  of  opinion  : — 

1.  That  most  of  the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  children  of-  the  poor  were  dealt  with  under  the  Poor  Laws  prior, 
and  for  some  years  subsequent,  to  the  passing  of  the  great  Act  of 
1834,  have  been,  remedied,  by  the  separation  of  many  of  the  schools 
from  the  workhouses,  and  by  the  generally  improved  arrangements 
of  the  poor  houses  themselves. 

2.  That  a  very  large  number,  probably  a  majority,  of  the 
children  educated  in  the  schools  succeed  fairly  well  in  life,  and  are 
apparently  dispauperised,  so  far  as  they  have  been  traced. 

3.  That  a  majority  of  the  orphan,  deserted,  and  casual  children 
of  the  poor  are  still,  however,  retained  in  the  workhouses.  Although 
these  have  ceased  to  be  training  schools  of  crime,  their  inmates  are 
not  proper  associates  for  the  young,  and  the  surroundings  and 
atmosphere  of  such  places  are  in  every  way  undesirable  for 
children. 

4.  That  the  education  and  training  in  the  small  schools  of 
workhouses  are,  of  necessity,  incomplete  and  imperfect,  fi'om  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  competent  agency  on  the  salaries  which 
can  be  allowed.  Their  sole  feature  of  excellence  is  the  amount  of  care 
and  attention,  such  as  they  are,  which  can  be  bestowed  on  individual 
children. 

5.  That  the  provision  of  a  home,  which  is  the  principle  on 
which  boarding  out  is  based,  is  sound  in  itself,  and  that  it  is 
attended  with  benefit  to  the  individual,  when  carefully  watched  and 
controlled;   but,    that  it  is   liable  to   so  many  abuses  difficult  to 
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detect  and  prevent,  and  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  a  sound  system  of 
relief  of  destitution,  as  to  be  unfitted  for  general  adoption,  even  if 
it  were  practicable  to  obtain  the  agency  necessaiy,  on  the  scale  that 
would  be  required. 

6.  Tliat,  while  the  principle  of  forming  district  and  separate 
schools  is  correct,  the  special  manner  in  which  it  has  been  advo- 
cated and  applied,  is  not  equally  so:  inasmuch  as  the  aggregation 
of  very  large  numbers  of  children  in  great  buildings  is  attended 
with  evils,  moral  and  physical,  which  neutralise  much  of  the 
undoubted  excellence  of  the  instruction  given  in  them. 

7.  Consequently,  that  while  all  such  schools  should  continue  to 
be  mixed,  each  sliould  not  contain  more  than  500  or  600  boys 
and  girls  ;  for  to  this  number  as  complete  mental,  and  much  more 
complete  moral  and  physical,  training  can  be  given  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  as  in  institutions  in  which  the  numbers  collected  are  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  satisfactory  control  and  supervision  of  a 
single  head. 

8.  That  such  schools  should  be  on  the  village  home  or  cottage 
system,  with  central  buildings  for  instruction  in  all  its  branches,  in 
which  mental  culture,  industrial  training,  and  physical  exercises 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  be  united  with  farm  labour,  and  that 
the  domestic  arrangements  should  be  brought  as  much  as  possible 
into  harmony  with  those  of  the  homes  of  the  poor,  in  the  best  of  our 
villages. 

9.  That  the  educational  standards  applied  to  poor  law  schools 
should  be  better  adapted  to  the  future  lives  of  the  children  brought 
up  in  them,  and  be  more  varied  in  character,  without  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  working  up  to  them.  Hence  that  the  status,  emolu- 
ments, and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  should  be  of  a  higher  order 
than  they  are  at  present,  to  render  the  introduction  of  such  a  system 
possible.  Its  results  would  more  than  repay  any  additional  cost 
incurred. 

10.  That  the  instruction  of  the  infants  in  all  these  schools 
should  be  on  the  Kinder-garten  system,  as  that  best  calculated  to 
train  the  powers  of  observation  at  the  earliest  ages,  for,  as  recently 
remarked  by  Canon  Farrar,  "  When  a  child  is  allowed  to  grow  up 
"  to  the  ages  of  5  or  7,  without  any  adequate  training  of  the 
"  power,  not  of  reading  and  writing,  but  of  the  important  mental 
"  power  of  observation,  it  would  by  that  time  have  learned  many 
"  things  in  a  wrong  way,  which  would  be  detrimental  to  it  in  the 
"  future."  It  is  also  much  more  needed  for  workhouse  children 
than  for  the  children  of  any  other  class,  rich  or  poor,  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  observation  that  they  are  naturally  most  deficient. 

11.  Lastly.  That  many  of  the  physical  defects  of  the  chiklren 
can  be  removed,  as  tbey  were  in  the  hardy  crew  of  the  "  Goliath," 
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and  as  they  now  are  in  the  "  Exmouth,"  and  in  both  girls  and  boys 
at  Anerley,  by  the  musical  and  dumb  bell  drill,  and  swimming  of 
the  former ;  and  by  the  drill,  gymnastics,  mast,  and  swimming  also 
of  the  latter,  combined  with  carpentry,  smith's  work,  farm  labour, 
and  such  other  varieties  of  handicrafts  and  industrial  occu- 
pations, as  may  fit  them  to  take  a  proper  place  among  the  working 
classes  of  the  country. 

Conclusion. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper  in  a  more  fitting  manner,  than  by 
quoting  the  judgment  of  the  family  system  pronounced  by  the 
Managers  of  the  Children's  Home  in  the  Bonner  Road,  after  some 
years  of  its  practical  Avorking  among  identically  the  same  type  of 
children  as  are  found  in  the  Metropolitan  Workhouses.  To  this 
admirable  institution  none  are  denied  admission,  who  are 
friendless,  fatherless,  or  destitute,  and  for  whose  moral  and 
material  welfare  no  provision  is  made." 

"  Many  advantages,"  they  say,  "  ai*e  gained  by  this  plan.  It 
checks,  if  it  does  not  entirely  prevent,  the  evils  so  frequently 
found  in  very  large  gatherings  of  children,  evils  against  which 
special  precautions  are  needed.  It  renders  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  possible,  without  crushing  the  spontaneity  and  vivacity 
of  child  life.  It  secures  an  exactness  of  oversight  and  a  dealing 
with  individual  tempei'aments,  according  to  their  special  pecu- 
liarities, which  in  other  circumstances  would  not  be  possible,  and 
it  reproduces  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  home  life  which  is  God's 
grand  device  for  the  education,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word, 
of  the  human  race.  There  are,  moreover,  economical  advantages 
attached  to  the  system,  but  of  which  one  only  need  be  mentioned  : 
it  enables  the  institution  to  be  established  without  any  enormous 
outlay  for  buildings,  allows  it  to  grow  naturally,  and  by  a  succes- 
sion of  comparatively  easy  efforts,  house  being  added  to  house  as 
the  families  multiply." 
What  higher  commendation  could  be  given  to  any  sj^stem  ? 
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APPENDIX. 


SIX    TABLES, 

Showing   the    Amount   of  the   Parliamentary    Grant   for   the 
Payment  of  Teachers,  1857-58; 

Cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Schools  ; 

Returns  of  Children  sent  back  to  the  Workhouses; 

Young  Offenders  Admitted  to  Reformatory  Schools,  1854-76 ; 

Number  of  Children  in  Reformatories  who  have  been  in 
Workhouses,  1868-77. 
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Table  I. — Number  of  Children  Educated  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities, 
with  the  Amount  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Payment  of  the 
Salaries  of  the  Teachers. 


Year. 

Taught  in 
Workhouse  Schools. 

Taught  in 
District  Schools. 

Total  Number 

of  Children 

Educated 

by  Poor  Law 

Authorities. 

Salaries 
of 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Teachers. 

1851  .... 

18,252 

16,151 





34,403 

£ 
21,328 

'52  .... 

17,289 

I5>579 

525 

573 

33,766 

21,848 

'53... 

16,277 

i5>05i 

1,096 

783 

33,207 

22,204 

'54.... 

17,278 

16,545 

1,007 

863 

35,693 

23,013 

1855.... 

18,455 

I7,8z9 

1,129 

927 

38,340 

23.982 

'56.... 

17,666 

i7,+i6 

1,448 

1,284 

37,814 

26,616 

'57.... 

17,370 

16,999 

1,519 

1,352 

37,240 

29.398 

'58.... 

17,886 

17,069 

1,564 

1,349 

37,868 

30,857 

'59  .... 

16,052 

14,84^- 

1,453 

1,229 

33,576 

31. 117 

I860.... 

14,344 

13,761 

1,370 

1,179 

30,654 

31,231 

'61 .... 

15,290 

i5>434 

1,435 

1,317 

33,476 

31,188 

'62.... 

16,684 

16,987 

1,633 

1,475 

36,779 

32,124 

'63... 

17,172 

16,73- 

1,669 

1.518 

37,091 

32,768 

'64.,.. 

16,568 

16,003 

1,585 

1,392 

35,548 

33,916 

1865  .... 

16,320 

15.425 

1,596 

1,366 

34,706 

34.220 

'66.... 

15,886 

15.304 

1,655 

1,421 

34,266 

34.322 

'67.... 

16,815 

16, 1^4 

1,838 

1.505 

36,282 

34.117 

'68.... 

18,464 

17,640 

2,077 

1,669 

39,850 

33,838 

'69  .... 

19,318 

18,420 

1,961 

1,516 

41,215 

35.474 

1870.... 

19,076 

17.519 

2,816 

2,163 

41,574 

36,159 

'71 .... 

18,374 

16,463 

2,732 

1,973 

39,542 

36,778 

'72.... 

16,132 

14,800 

2,717 

1,898 

35,547 

56.222 

'73 .... 

15,374 

14,298 

3,008 

2,217 

34,897 

36,098 

'74... 

14,699 

13.459 

3,126 

2,293 

33,577 

55,518 

1875  .... 

14,120 

13,006 

3,394 

2,423 

32,943 

54.405 

'76.... 

13,711 

12,781 

3,165 

2,417 

32,074 

54.656 

'77.... 

14,068 

1-.595 

2,207 

2,388 

32,258 

33,494 

'78.... 

14,359 

12,925 

3,654 

2,690 

33,628 

35,116 
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Table  II. — Annual  Average  Number  of  Scholars,  Gross  Expenditure,  and  Cost  per  Ci 


Average  Number  of  Scholars  per  Day. 

Total  E.\peuditure  for  all  Purposes.            1 

Name  of  School. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Aver- 
age of 
the  5 
Years. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Avei 
of  • 
5  Ye 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i! 

St.  Paucras    ... 

— 

— 

— 

389 

398 

393 

— 

— 

— 

14,562 

14,380 

14,4 

Forest  Gate,  ■) 
"Goliath"  J 

— 

— 

— 

395 

379 

387 

— 

— 

— 

9,462 

11,403 

10,4 

St.  Leonard,  \ 
Slioreditch  J 

404 

408 

364 

361 

363 

380 

9,783 

8,554 

12,032 

9,723 

8,192 

9,6 

Central  Lon-  "1 
don     J 

1,042 

1,065 

1,227 

1,164 

1,155 

1,131 

21,796 

21,926 

27,408 

30,086 

32,853 

26,8 

St.  Marrlebone 

435 

439 

432 

439 

415 

432 

9,966 

9,663 

9,805 

10,063 

10,186 

9,9 

North  Surrey .. 

823 

869 

864 

750 

807 

823 

18,891 

19,896 

17,176 

15,518 

22,404 

18,7 

Betlinal  Green 

143 

246 

351 

350 

394 

297 

3,111 

6,682 

7,377 

6,751 

8,576 

6,4 

Holborn     

— 

— 

— 

424 

438 

431 

— 

— 

— 

9,331 

9,200 

9,2' 

Forest   Gate"! 
School  ....; 

— 

881 

771 

698 

791 

791 

— 

15,970 

16,429 

15,858 

17,703 

1 6,4' 

Strand    

361 

367 

399 

377 

350 

371 

7,922 

7,821 

7,289 

8,646 
26,008 

7,206 

7,7 

South  Metro-  "1 
politan   ....J 

1,310 

1,272 

1,216 

1,234 

1,291 

1,265 

24,181 

24,661 

24,905 

28,358 

25,6; 

Westminster.... 

213 

238 

239 

223 

221 

227 

3,603 

4,146 

4,817 

4,311 

5,335 

4,4- 

IsUngton   

245 

247 

252 

Z48 

241 

247 

4,224 

4,217 

4,484 

5,100 

6,344 

4,8: 

St.     George-  "1 
in-the-East  J 

530 

488 

439 

290 

266 

403 

9,191 

8,301 

7,578 

.6,550 

6,378 

7,5S 

Lambeth  

435 

416 

387 

li'^ 

348 

387 

6,715 

6,629 

6,387 

6,532 

6,570 

6,5f 

Mile  End  

266 

267 

265 

286 

279 

273 

4,138 

4,414 

4,651 

4,503 

4,877 

4,51 
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jf  each  of  the  District  and  Separate  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Schools  from  1869  to  187;^. 


ToUl  Cost 

per  Head  per  Annum 

Average  of 

Name  of  Scliool. 

1869. 

1870 

1871 

, 

1872. 

1873, 

the 

Five  Years. 

£    s.     d. 

£    «. 

d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£     s.     ^. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s. 

d. 

— 

— 

— 

37     8     8 

36     2     8 

16  16 

- 

St.  Pancras 

— 

— 

— 

23   59     I 

30     1     9 

27     - 

- 

r  Forest  Gate, 
t     "Goliath" 

24     4    3 

20     19 

4 

33     1 

1 

26   18     8 

22  11     4 

^5     8 

3 

/St.  Leonard, 
"[      Shoreditch 

21-3 

20     II 

9 

22    6 

9 

25   16    II 

28    8  11 

-3   19 

6 

f  Central    Lou- 
\     don 

22  18     2 

Z2       - 

2 

22  13 

11 

22    18     5 

24  10  10 

23     - 

3 

St.  Marylebone 

22  19    3 

22     17 

I  i 

19  17 

6 

20   13    10 

27  15     3 

22   16 

4 

North  Surrey 

21  15     1 

27      3 

4 

21     - 

4 

19     5    10 

21  15     4 

21    17 

3 

Bethual  Green 

— 

— 

— 

22     -     I 

21-1 

21    10 

I 

Holborn 

— 

18      z 

7 

21     6 

2 

22    14     5 

22     7     7 

2t       - 

2 

f  Forest  Gate 
1     Scliool 

21    8  11 

21      6 

2 

18    5 

5 

22    18     8 

20  11    9 

20   '18 

2 

Strand 

18    9    2 

19     7 

9 

20    9 

7 

21      t      6 

21  19    4 

20    5 

I 

r  South  Metro- 
\     politan 

16  18    4 

17     8 

5 

20    3 

1 

19     6     8 

24    2  10 

19  15 

10 

Westminster 

17    4  10 

17     t 

6 

17  15 

10 

:o   II      3 

26    6    6 

19    £4 

8 

Islington 

17    6  10 

17     - 

- 

17    5 

2 

22   II     8 

23  19     7 

19    12 

8 

f  St.  G^orge-in- 
1     the-East 

15    8    9 

15   18 

8 

16  10 

1 

18   13     3 

18  17    7 

16    19 

4 

Lambeth 

15  11     1 

16   10 

8 

17  11 

- 

15   14  10 

15    9    7 

16    10 

- 

Mile  End 
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Table  III. — Cost  in  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Schools  of  Provisions,  Necessaries,  c§. 

tinder  Four  Different  Heads. 


Kame  of  School. 


Separate  Schools — • 

Bethnal  Green,  Leyton-  "I 

stone    J 

St.  George-in-the-East,  I 

Plashet    J 

Holborn,  Miteham 

Islington,  Hornsey     

Lambeth,  Norwood    

Mile   End   Old   Town,  1 

Bancroft  Road   j 

St.  Marylebone,  Southall 
St.  Pancras,  Leavesden.... 
Shoreditcb,  Brentwood.... 

Strand,  Edmonton 

Westminster,  Battersea.... 

District  Schools — ■ 

Central  London 

Forest  Gate    

North  Surrey 

South  Metropolitan  


Separate  Schools — 

Bethnal  Green,  Leyton-  "1 

stone    J 

St.  George-in-the-East,  "I 

Plashet    J 

Holborn,  Miteham 

Islmgton,  Hornsey     

Lambeth,  Norwood    

Mile   End   Old   Town,] 

Bancroft  Road    J 

St.  Marylebone,  Southall 
St.  Pancras,  Leavesden.... 
Shoreditcb,  Brentwood .... 

Strand,  Edmonton 

Westminster,  Battersea.... 

District  Schools — 

Central  London 

Forest  Gate    

North  Surrey 

South  MetropoUtan  


Cost  of  "Provisions"  per  Head  per  Annum. 


1869. 


£  s.  d. 
4  1  10 

8  19  6 

7-5 
6  8  11 

6  10  -I 


11  6  4 

8  6  -f 
7  16  1 


7  15  9 

9  6  3 
7  11  1 


1870. 


£  s.    d. 

6  6  5 

8  !o  9 

648 
649 

6  2  10 

6  58  <; 


7  5 

6  iz 

8  17 

7  ic 


1871. 


£  *.  d. 
5  16  2 

8  14  9 


5  16 

6  9 

6  9 

7  4 

7  13 
6  19 
6  10 


7  6  2 

6  8  2 

8  18  6 

7  11  8 


1872. 


s.    d. 

7  4 

14  41 
14  iii 
9  2i 
4  9 
19  li 
II  iif 

8  9 
6  iii 

11  9 
-  =; 


8  15  6i 

7  4  2oi 
910- 

8  2  5 


1873. 


s.    d. 
8  4 


6  18  3i 


2  -k 

13  11 

14  7 
17  -i 

1  5 


8  18  4| 
7  17  11 

9  5- 
7  18  2 


Cost  of  "Necessaries"  per  Head  per  Annum. 


£  s. 
4  11 

.^  2 


d. 
9i 

2i 


14  9^ 
14  11 

2  17  10 


4  10 
2  15 
2  10 


3  13  1 


3-6 
3  11  1 


£ 

s. 

d. 

- 

18 

4i 

2 

14 

4 

2 

14 

6i 

2 

18 

4 

2 

16 

4 

4 

- 

8 

3 

6 

.U 

2 

5 

52 

- 

15 

10 

S 

5 

9i 

2 

4 

3 

2 

8 

6 

5 

9 

11 

£  *.  d. 

2  6  2i 

3  7  8i 

2  15  4 

3  2  2 

3  12  3 

4  16  - 

4  18  9i 

2  9  9 

2  12  7 


3  17  2i 
2  12^ 

2  3  8 

3  9  5 


£  *.  d. 

2-10 


18  8 


4  7 

5  6 
3  10 
2  12 


2   9   »3 

2  5  3 

3  8  2 


£  s. 

rf. 

3  3 

- 

2  19 

lOi 

2  14 

&i 

3  15 

10 

3  2 

6i 

3  3 

6i 

5  12 

_ 

5  13 

7 

4  9 

3 

3  1 

1 

5  2 

8 

4  2 

7^ 

2  16 

lU 

4  1 

7 

4  2 

— 
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Pable  III  Contd.—Cost  in  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Laio  Schools  of  Furniture,  and  Repairs 
of  Buildings,  Sc,  londer  Four  Different  Heads. 


Cost  of  "  Repairs,  Furniture,  &;c.,"  per  Head  per  Annum. 

Name  of  Schori. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Average  of 

the 
Five  Years. 

Separate  Schools — 
Bethnal  Grreen,  Leyton- 1 

stone    J 

St.  George-in-tlie-East,  1 

Plashet    J 

Holborn,  Mitcham     

Islington,  HomseT 

£     s.   d. 
10  19  11 

2  9    9 

2-10 
1-9 

1  6     8i 

4     4    8 

3  17     7 

2  8  10 

6    7     3 

3  13     7f 
3  15     1^ 

£  s.   d. 
5  I-  II 

2  4     32 

i      I      3 

I     lO       2 

Z    10    lO 

4  11     6 

3  i6     94 

4  lo     54 

3  19     2 

8     7     5 
z  16     9 

4  3     4 
4     9   II 

£   *.    d. 
3  18     9 

2    7    34 

2  11     24 

1  9  11 

2  6     44 

3  19  10 

9    7    94 
2     4  10 
6  10     2 

5     1     94 
2  12     84 
2  17     3 

5     8     8J 

£    s.    d. 

1  8     8 

2  17     9i 

6  16    1 1 

3  15     li 

2  12     2 

-  19   112 

3  4  iii 

7  II    ii4 
6   15   III 

2  5     12- 

4  8     1 

3  19     9i 

2  8   II 

3  8   io4 

5  8     4f 

£   s.     d. 
3  11     - 

2  15     64 

6  18     3 
6  16     94 

1  14  10 

2-8 

3  6     94 
5     3     4 

2  -    7J 
2  12     - 

5  12     64 

6  13     24 
2  12     2 

7  1     34 

4  18     8 

£     s.      d. 

5  2     3 

Z    10    II 

6  17      7 

3      9     -i 
I    13      - 
I    16    1 1 

3    15     9 
6     7     8 

5     5^ 

Lambeth,  Norwood    

Mile   End    Old  Town,"! 

Bancroft  Koad   j 

St.  Marjlebone,  Southall 
St.  Pancras,  Leavesden .... 
Shoreditch,  Brentwood.... 
Strand,  Edmonton 

Westminster,  Battersea .. 

District  Schools — 
Central  London 

4119 
6     I    loj 

Forest  Gate    

212     74 

North  Surrey 

4  4  io4 

5  I     8 

South  Metropolitan  

Cost  of  "  Education  and  Industrial  Training  "  per  Head  per  Annum. 

Separate  Schools — 
Bethnal  Green,  Leyton-  "1 

stone    J 

St.  George-in-the-East,  1 

Plashet    J 

Holborn,  Mitcham 

£    s.    d. 

-  9    24 

4    3  10 

-  14     1 

2-7 

1     9     1 
11- 

1     2     91 
2-9 

-  16     54 

3  18    7 
1-11 

£    *.     d. 

122? 

4  12    -4 

-  18  ii4 

I    16     8 
I      9     3 
I      I     42 

1  7     7f 

2  I     7 

-  13     6 

4     I    10? 

-  3      if 

1    -    -4 

£   s.    d. 

-  11  11 

4     2  104 

-  19     7 
1  13     6 

1  10     5 

12     5 

1  6  114 

2  2     7 

-  12    74 

3  2     61 

-  -    84 

1     2     5i 

£   *.      d. 

-  14     3f 
4   14     - 

I     -     64 
I    18     94 

I      9     3 

I      3     42 
I    10     -i 

I     4     84 
z     5     8 

-  14   10 

3      3      32 

-  I     -4 

I     3      9 

£   s.      d. 

-  15     44 

5     4     2 

13     6 
2     4  10 

18  7 

19  3 

1  8     84 
12     9 

2  5     44 

-  14     2 

2  19     14 

-  2     4i 

119 

£   s.     d. 
-  14     7 
4  II     4f 

IsUngton,  Hornsev 

-  19     4 

I    18   io4 

I     9     3T 

I     4     I 
I     9     4i 
I     4     7 

232 

Lambeth,  Norwood    

Mile   End    Old   Town,  "I 

Bancroft  Road    J 

St.  Mai^lebone,  SouthaU 
St.  Pancras,  Leavesden.... 
Shoreditch,  Brentwood.... 
Strand,  Edmonton 

Westminster,  Battersea.... 

District  Schools — 
Central  London 

-  14  3f 

3     9      1 

-  I     9f 

Forest  Gate     

North  Surrey 

South  Metropolitan   

I      1     9 
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Table  IV. — Bummary  hy  Counties  Proper. 

[Abstract  of  ParliamentMry  Return  of  Workhouse  ami  District  Schools,  No.  496,  dated  30th  Jan.,  1861.] 


County 

and 
Union. 


Englaj^D. 

Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks     

Cambridge     

Chester 

Cornwall    

Cumberland  

Derby    

Devon    

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hereford   

Hertford    

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester    

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth    

Norfolk 

Northampton    ... 
Northumberland 

Nottingham  

Oxford  

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset    

Soutliampton     ... 

StafCord 

Suffolk  

Surrey    


Sussex 

Warwick    

Westmoreland 

WUts 

Worcester 

York  (E.  Riding) 
.,  (N.  „  ) 
»     (W.      „     ) 

Totals 


The  Number  of  Young 

Persons  wlio  were 

in  tlie  Workliouse  Schools 

of  the  several  Unions 

and  Parishes  in  England  and 

Wales,  for  a  period  of 

not  less  than  Two 

Consecutive  Years  within 

the  Ten  Years  ended 

the  31st  day  of  December, 

1860,  and  who  have  Left  the 

Workhouse,  for  Service 

or  other 
Industrial  Occupation. 


90 
313 
152 
220 
257 
161 
193 
195 
882 
135 
136 
455 
639 
128 
188 

54 

608 

1,132 

34-7 

455 

1,489 

84 
521 
317 
152 
234 
271 

22 
231 
530 
665 
307 
394 
552 
431 
196 

42 
381 
201 
177 

77 
390 

14,404 


H3 

332 
177 
i8o 

173 
152 

i59 
138 
716 
178 
186 
490 
S^'i 
132 
19^ 
49 
679 

813 

254 

456 
i>336 
107 
476 
294 

174 
218 

236 

15 

195 

457 
505 
342 
410 

465 
384 
138 

31 
34^ 
185 
116 

79 
377 

12,979 


The  Number  of  such 

Young  Persons 

who  have  Returned  to 

the  Workhouse, 

by  Reason  of  their 

own  Misconduct. 


Males. 


4 
14 
11 
13 
22 

5 

6 
14 
25 

7 

8 
12 
27 
13 

9 

8 
43 
87 

9 
32 
90 

5 

19 
25 

4 
24 
10 

27 

25 

24 

31 

44 

25 

28 

3 

2 

8 

27 

8 

3 

35 

836 


Females. 


16 
27 
17 
I  I 

13 
38 
II 

24 
i^I 
46 
16 

39 
10 

120 

•03 
21 

79 
175 

I  i^ 

55 
59 
21 

38 
18 
1 
30 
42 
48 
119 
68 
51 
45 


45 
47 


63 
1,663 


The  Number  who 

have  retui-ned 

to  the  Workhouse, 

from  Causes  not 

involving  their  own 

Misconduct. 


Males. 


15 

3 
29 
37 
14 
39 

2 
98 
13 

5 
38 
37 

5 
17 

2 

81 

214 

7 
30 
98 

8 
25 
16 

5 
14 
23 

2 
20 
67 
46 
29 
29 
34 
44 

7 

2 
36 
19 
16 

6 
32 

1,264 
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Table  IV. — Summary  by  Counties  Proper — Contd. 


County 
and 

Union. 

The  Number  of  Young 

Persons  who  were 

in  the  Workliouse  Schools 

of  the  several  Unions 

and  Parishes  in  England  and 

Wales,  for  a  period  of 

not  less  than  Two 

Consecutive  Years  within 

the  Ten  Years  ended 

the  31st  day  of  December, 

1860,  and  who  have  Left  the 

Workhouse,  for  Service 

or  other 
Industrial  Occupation. 

The  Number  of  such 

Young  Persons 

■who  have  Returned  to 

the  Workhouse, 

by  Reason  of  their 

own  Misconduct. 

The  Number  who 

have  returned 

to  the  Workhouse, 

from  Causes  not 

involving  their  own 

Misconduct. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Wales. 
Anglesea    

58 
9 
31 
21 
23 
100 
88 
13 
58 
95 
33 

51 

4 

=5 

10 

27 

102 

65 
10 

3  7 
89 

17 

4 

2 
1 
2 
2 

4 

4 

1 

5 
4 

2 

3 

5 
4 

5 

1 
1 

Brecon  

Cardigan    

Carmarthen  

Carnarvon 

Denbigh    

1                     :; 

FHnt  

3 

7 

9 
9 

Glamorgan    

6 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

4 

Hadnor  

1                I 

Totals    

529               439 

20 

30 

32 

43 

District  schools.... 

777              6iz 

24 

(>l 

67      i     105 

Totals          of] 
England  and  V 
Wales     J 

15,710 

14,030 

880 

1,756 

1,363 

1,896 
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Table  V. — Totals  of  the  Numher  of  Young  Offenders  Admitted  into  and 
Discharged  from  Certified  Reformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Mode  of  Discharge,  up  to  'i\st  December,  1876. 


Admissions- 
1854 


'56. 
'57. 
'58. 
'59. 
'60. 
'61. 
'62. 
'63. 
'64. 
'65. 
'66. 
'67. 
'68. 
'69. 
'70. 
'71. 
'72. 
'73. 
'74. 
'75. 
'76. 


Total . 


DlscJiarges — 

To     employment  "I 

or  service  J 

To  friends 

Emigi'ated 

Sent  to  sea    

Enlisted     

Discharged  on  ac- 1 

count  of  cUsease  J 
Discharged  as  in- 1 

corrigible  J 

Transferred  

Died  

Absconded    , 


Total 


Protestant. 


28 
164 
477 
711 
553 
706 
765 
869 
675 
643 
654 
753 
816 
850 
828 
863 
801 
790 
831 
863 
821 
773 
800 


Girls. 


24 

5- 

100 

104 
155 
192 
259 
150 
149 
148 
213 
193 
201 

213 
199 
196 
182 

240 
204 
207 

186 


16,034  3,718  4,682 


Roman 
Catholic. 


192 
247 
119 
148 
146 
153 
161 
105 
233 
263 
254 
270 
256 
222 
254 
248 
311 
308 
306 
228 
2.58 


ProtestHnt. 


167 
151 
143 
120 
129 
174 
184 
186 
179 
179 
186 
207 
181 
185 
177 
174 
194 
186 
170 
216 
161 
166 


Girls. 


Romau 

Catholic. 


Boys. 


26 
60 

82 
47 
49 
53 
54 
50 
95 
68 
95 
72 
63 
75 
54 
43 
44 
51 


1,050  3,815  1,009  1.081  423  25,612  6,200 


Girls. 


15 


17 


33 


Total. 


28 
331 
820 
1,101 
792 
1,009 
1,145 
1,288 
1,069 
976 
1,119 
1,256 
1,327 
1,396 
1,337 
1,357 
1,301 
1,295 
1,403 
1,395 
1,386 
1,206 
1,275 


3,549 

3,743 

1,508 

2,149 

351 

151 

132 

423 
274 
427 


Under        detention  "1 
31st  Dec,  1876....  J 

Tn  school  

On  licence 

In  prison   

Absconded,         sen-  T 

tence  unexpired  J 
Retained  in  school,  ~1 

sentence  expired    J 


i>555 
870 


95 

50 

144 

90 


12,707  2,922  3,528 


669 

1,477 
190 
697 
126 

63 


65 

118 

98 


3,327 


2,785 

494 

11 

35 
2 


796 


666 

114 

4 

1 1 


1,154 


986 

151 

2 


463 

1,536 

395 

585 

219 

752 

2';2 

161 

44 

181 

134 

36 

25 

10 

20 

35 

19 

18 

5 

13 

13 

6 

36 

79 
8 

107 
123 
175 

41 
34 
94 

12 

40 
49 

874 

3,092 

873 

881 

149 
129 

12 


18 


176 


164 

9 


723 

136 

200 

651 

122 

157 

64 

6 

30 

8 

7 

13 

— 

1 

— 

107 


6,339 

6,133 

1,889 

2,980 

513 

267 

176 

607 
555 
749 


20,208 


5,404 


4,579 

739 

13 

71 
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Cable  VI. — Showing  the  Number  of  Juvenile  Offenders  Committed  fw  Detention  in  Reformatory  Schools, 
who  hare  Previously^  been  Inmates  of  Workhouse,  Union,  or  Pom-house  Schools,  or  of  Pauper  District 
Schools,  for  the  Period  of  Ten  Years,  ending  Zlst  December,  1877 — 1868-77. 


Name  of  Reformatory  School. 


Imo's  Court   girls 

'  Akbar  ".„ boys 

Bedford    , 

?irkdale  Farm „ 

Jirmingham    girls 

Joleyn  Castle boys 

Jradwall  „    „ 

Buxton , 

balder  Farm , 

Castle  Howard    „ 

'Clarence" „ 

'Cornwall" „ 

Cumberland „ 

Devon  and  Exeter  „ 

„  girls 

Doncaster „ 

Ssse.v    boys 

jlamorgan  „ 

Hampstead girls 

Hampshire  boys 

Hardwick „ 

Hertfordshire „ 

[pswich     girls 

Kingswood  boys 

Lancashire,  north  „ 

Lancashire,  K.  C girls 

Leeds    boys 

Limpley  Stoke  (Bath) girls 

Liverpool boys 

„        girls 

London,  Home  in  the  East    boys 

Manchester  and  Salford , 

Market  Weiehton  „ 

Monmouthshire „ 

Mount  St.  Bernard „ 

Northampton  „ 

girls 

North  Eastern boys 

Red  Hill  „ 

Ked  Lodge   girls 

Saltley  boys 

StokeFarm „ 

Snlfolk „ „ 

Sunderland  girls 

Surrey  , 

roxteth  Park  „ 

Wandsworth    boys 

W  arwicksliire „ 

„  girls 

Wellington  Farm boys 

Wilts „ 

Woodbury  Hill   „ 

Yorkshire,  R.  C girls 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen girls 

Dalbeth „ 

Dairy  Road  „ 

tllasgow    boys 

„        girls 

Inverness boys 

Kibble  „ 

Old  Mill    „ 

Parkhead „ 

Rossie  „ 

Stranraer  


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


—     1 

1      -      1      2 

Information  not  available 

1     -     i     -     1 


1873. 


1874. 


Nil 


1675. 


1876. 


1877. 


Total. 


28 


— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^ 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

•6 

- 

1 

- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

^'^ 

?, 

8 

I 

4 

- 

b 

- 

6 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

^ 

1 

6 

_ 

7 

45 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

•A 

I 

_ 

2 

7 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

fi 

— 

- 

- 

1 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

3 

No  data  to  go  upon,  but  manas 

;er  reco 

lects  more  than  three 

,S 

-|l|-|-i-l4|-|l|- 

-  1  - 

2     -  1  3 

-     11- 

3  1  - 

15 

Information  not  available 

1     -  1  1 

-     5  1  - 

7     - 

14 

N 

11 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

0 

I 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

a  1 

^o 

nforma 

ion  can  be  obta 

ned 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

0 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

I 

- 

I 

- 

- 

I 

- 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

4 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

i 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

9 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

ii 

- 

i 

- 

2 

_ 

6 

_ 

4 

_ 

16 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

9 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

I 

5 

I 

9 

I 

■A 

~ 

1 

I 
No 

3 

rec( 

H-d 

vept 

- 

- 

I 

- 

- 

22 

I     2 


No  record  kept.    Have  had  a  few  from  workhouses,  hut  none  from  district  school 

11 

24 

12 

1 


■  No  record.    Thirty  girls  now  in  the  Kel'ormatory  own  to  have  been  in 
workhouses 


10    32    4    4-t    15    43    7    36    8    37  I  9    .39    i.'^    54    10   55    19   67    17 


482    113 


I- 


I  1  I 


Nil 
Nil 


1  I  -  |1 


2 

- 

1 

_  1  - 

_ 

1 

_ 

_     _ 

1 

_ 

fi 

1 

- 

5 

-     4 

- 

- 

- 

1     - 

1 

- 

12 

— 

1 

— 

I      - 

— 

— 

I 

—     — 

_ 

_ 



1 

- 

- 

-     1 

-     - 

- 

1     - 

_ 

_ 

6 

N 

il 

-     —     II 


-     3 
3     26 
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'iM  [June, 

Discussion  on  De.  Mouat's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  NewmarcL,  F.R.S.)  said  Dr.  Mouat  had 
read  a  Yer_y  able  and  conscientious  paper,  upon  which  he  hoped 
there  would  be  a  very  vigorous  discussion.  The  best  compliment 
they  could  pay  to  the  author  of  the  paper  was  to  contradict  him 
most  vigorously,  and  he  trusted  that  there  would  be  a  good 
response  to  that  invitation. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  commended  the  high  spirit  and  ability 
of  a  large  proportion  of  Dr.  Mouat's  paper,  but  he  could  have  shown 
at  length,  had  time  permitted,  that  the  doctrine  propounded  of  the 
advantages  of  the  smaller,  or  even  of  middle  sized,  over  the  larger 
schools,  was  wholly  in  error  in  principle,  as  demonstrated  by 
comparative  results ; — that  the  larger  the  aggregation,  the  greater 
the  segregation  or  power  of  classification  and  of  class  teaching; 
the  better  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  results,  and 
the  greater  the  economy.  Due  credit  had  been  given  to  the  kinder- 
garten— but  the  efficiency  of  the  infant  school  was  only  to  be  got 
usually  with  a  first-class  teacher — as  the  primary  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  large  school.  Dr.  Mouat  had  spoken  of  it  as 
a  disadvantage  of  a  large  school,  "  that  the  numbers  collected 
together  are  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  satisfactory  control 
and  supervision  of  a  single  head."  Why  this  was  precisely  the 
disadvantage  of  the  small  school,  of  the  single  mastered  school, 
that  its  numerous  and  disparate  classes,  some  six  or  seven,  were 
only  under  the  control  of  one  head  ;  whilst  in  the  large  school  they 
were  under  the  supervision,  and  special  occupation  of  a  number 
of  heads  ;  of  a  first  class  infant  school  teacher,  whose  service 
effected  a  saving  of  two  years  of  school  time  (a  saving  which  had 
not  been  noted)  ;  then  of  some  twelve  pupil  teachers  of  different 
classes  for  one  class  after  the  other ;  then  of  a  second  assistant 
teacher,  and  a  first  teacher,  and  of  a  head  teacher,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  drill  master — one  of  the  most  potent  and  formative  of 
masters — of  a  music  master,  and  of  a  trade  instructor,  all  of  whose 
services  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  on  the  half-time  school  system.  And  what  was  the 
comparative  cost  of  all  this  teaching  and  training  power  in  the 
larger  systematised  organisation  ?  why  in  the  instance  cited  of 
the  Anncrly  district  school,  as  in  others,  it  was  not  more  than  one 
pound  per  head  per  annum,  as  against  two  pounds  per  head  and 
more,  the  common  expense  of  small  schools  throughout  the 
country ;  but  on  the  half-time  principle,  including  the  infant  school, 
the  children  of  the  lowest  and  slowest  type  are  got  well  through 
the  "three  R's"  in  about  seven  years,  or  between  the  tenth  and  the 
eleventh  year,  instead  of  between  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth 
year,  saving  about  thi-ee  years  of  time  in  primary  education,  gaining 
that  three  years  for  secondary  education.  As  to  the  expense  of 
this  teaching  power  on  the  half-time  principle  gained  by  aggre- 
gation and  segregation,  it  was  indeed  of  seven  years  at  one  pound 
per  annum,  as  against  at  least  ten  years  at  two  pounds  per  annum, 
and  the  total  cost  of  elementary  education.     Now  as  to  the  moral 
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and  economical  ontcome  from  the  separate  distinct  sciiools,  npon 
what  material,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  the  very  lowest  morally  and  phy- 
sically of  the  community,  chiefly  the  offspring  of  depraved  paupers, 
hereditary  mendicants  and  delinquents,  coming  from  the  lowest 
neighbourhoods  and  most  unsanitary  conditions.  As  a  class  the^ 
were  all  stunted,  and  of  inferior  physique,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  scrofulous  and  half  idiotic  children,  many  of  them  brought  in 
late,  and  with  hardened  habits.  Dr.  Mouat  spoke  of  the  results  in 
a  subdued  tone,  that  "  a  large  number,  probably  a  majority,  of  the 
children  educated  in  the  schools  succeed  fairly  well  in  after  life." 
The  investigations  that  have  been  made  show  that  they  succeed 
pre-eminently  well.  The  failures  were  stated  to  be  within  6  per 
cent.,  but  formerly  the  failures  were  fully  6o  per  cent.,  not  above 
one  out  of  three  got  into  productive  service  ;  the  bulk  were  on  the 
streets,  and  formed  the  largest  contingent  to  the  population  of  the 
prisons ;  and  considering  the  class,  the  latest  results  were  grand, 
even  with  a  larger  discount.  As  to  the  physical  outcome,  there  had 
been  large  and  persistent  misrepresentations,  not  by  Dr.  Mouat,  but 
by  others,  who  maintained  that  the  aggregation  of  large  numbers 
must  be  productive  of  disease  :  as  it  must  to  those  ignorant  of 
sanitary  science,  who  could  only  conceive  aggregations  of  filth,  of 
filthy  skins,  in  foul  air.  The  fact  was  overlooked  that  these  district 
half-time  schools  were  in  fact  children's  hospitals,  in  which  many 
were  brought  in  only  to  die  ;  yet  including  these,  the  death-rates  in 
these  institutions  were  below  the  general  death-rates  of  children  of 
the  same  class  of  the  population ;  but  taking  the  children  of  this 
low  type,  who  came  in  without  developed  disease  upon  them,  the 
death-rates  had  been  reduced  to  within  3  in  a  1,000,  whilst  of  the 
boarded  out  children,  it  had  been  held  forth  as  satisfactory  that 
the  deaths  had  not  exceeded  2  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  20  in  a 
1,000.  In  these  larger  institutions  the  "children's  diseases"  of 
spontaneous  generation  had  been  almost  entirely  excluded,  and  the 
power  of  sanitation  and  physical  improvement,  as  far  as  they  had 
gone,  increased  with  the  numbers  and  power  of  class  treatment. 

Note  hy  Mr.  Chadivicl-. — The  real  question  as  to  the  best  course 
of  treatment  of  the  children  of  the  destitute  dates  back  to  1833, 
when  the  principle  proposed  by  our  Poor  Law  Commission  was  for 
the  treatment  of  the  children  not  under  the  same  roof  as  adult 
paupers  as  in  the  union  houses,  but  in  separate  houses  and  on  a  large 
scale.  There  is  now  a  movement  for  a  return  to  the  principle  then 
propounded,  for  economising  as  well  as  from  experience  in  superior 
efficiency.  The  principle  of  graded  schools  now  in  progress  in 
America  was  taken  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  from  these  separate 
schools,  such  as  they  were  first  introduced  under  the  new  poor  law 
in  England.  The  following  table  displays  the  principle  of  the  large 
and  small  schools,  and  of  graded  schools  up  to  700.  There  arc 
working  examples  of  schools  of  above  1,000,  with  increasing  advan- 
tages in  economy,  certainty,  and  presumably  in  efficiency,  and 
indeed  the  limits  of  the  profitable  application  of  the  principle  as  to 
numbers  have  not  yet  been  determined.  I  submit  the  table  as  an 
example  of  statistical  exposition  of  the  working  of  a  principle  : — 
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Administration  of  Funds  for  Education. 
Table  Illustrative  of  School  Organisations  for  the  Augmentation  of  I^jfflciency 

with  Reduction  of  Expense. 
[In  this  table — which  has  been  prepared  on  instructions  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Allen,  an  experienced  and  skilful 
teacher  who  had  charge,  under  Earl  Russell,  of  an  elementary  school  at  Petersham — it  is  assumed 
that  the  pupils  enter  school  at  7  years  of  age.  At  the  end  of  the  several  periods  mentioned  in  the 
V  third  eokimn,  tliey  would  write  a  clear  hand  and  would  read  intelligently,  and  would  be  capable 
of  passing  with  credit  the  ordinary  examinations  in  arithmetic  approved  by  the  Privy  Council; 
they  would  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  usual  rules,  including  proportion,  as  far  as  decimal 
fractions  inclusive].  Since  it  was  presented,  in  1870,  the  prices  of  trained  educational  service 
have  been  augmented  by  the  demand.  The  average  number  of  scholars  which  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  whole  of  the  existing  State-aided  schools  appears  to  be  95. 


Number 

of 
Scholars 


40- 


70  <! 


120 


200  <^ 


400-^ 


700  <! 


Annual  Cost  per  Head. 


£  s. 

Master  and  mistress*  ....  70  - 

Monitor 2  10 

Expensesf 10  - 

House  rent  J 20  - 

Annual  cost  per  head....  z  ii 

Master  and  mistress 75  - 

One  pupil  teacher 15  - 

Expenses    15  - 

House  rent    io  - 

Annual  cost  per  head....  i  15 

Master  and  mistress 105  - 

Two  pupil  teachers  30  - 

Expenses    25  — 

House  rent    25  - 

Annual  cost  per  head....  1  10 

Master    135  - 

Four  pupil  teachers 60  - 

Expenses    35  - 

Annual  cost  per  head....  1  3 

Master   185 

One  assistant     70 

Six  pupU  teachers 90 

Expenses   55 

Annual  cost  per  head....  1 

Master    240 

First  assistant  110 

Second      ,,         70 

Twelve  pupil  teachers  ....  180 

Expenses    100 


d. 


sJ 


-1 


-  -n 

-  -I 
_  _  I 


-  -  \- 


Animal  cost  per  head. 


Time 
of  Teaching 


6  to  7  yrs. 


7  years § 


3  to  4  yrs. 


Total  Cost  per  Head. 


£        S. 

About    16  10 


12  10 


9     - 


6     - 


4     - 


Nearly   4     - 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  no  mistress  is  allowed  when  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  120.  In  those 
cases  separate  establishments  are  maintained  for  boys  and  girls. 

t  By  expenses  is  meant  disbursements  for  stationery,  cleaning,  repairs,  &c. 

t  Small  schools,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  national  scliools,  are  usually  provided  with 
teachers'  residences.  In  estimating  cost,  therefore,  in  the  sm-all  schools,  we  must  include  a  fair  per- 
centage (5^)  upon  the  capital  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  residence,  the  teacher's  income 
heing'affected  to  the  full  extent  of  tlie  supposed  rental. 

§  A  scliool  of  seventy  is  perhaps  rather  more  obstructive  to  progress  than  one  of  forty.  In  the 
latter,  thousjli  the  organisation  is  necessarily  very  imperfect,  the  surveillance  of  the  master  can  be 
more  readily  directed  to  every  individual.  In  much  larger  collections  this  advantage  in  favour  of  a 
small  numb'er  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  constant  general  supervision  of  tlie  master, 
bv  the  aptitude  and  intelligence  of  his  subordinates,  &c. 
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Mr.  George  Hurst  said  tbat  mach  as  lie  admired  the  excellent 
paper  they  had  listened  to,  he  thought  some  of  its  contents 
admitted  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The  condemnation  of 
workhouse  schools  was  altogether  unworthy,  for  a  great  many  of 
them  had  been  well  conducted,  and  the  children  had  been  brought 
up  carefully  and  well.  He  had  had  some  little  experience  of  work- 
house management  in  the  last  half  century,  and  he  could  say  that 
in  many  workhouse  schools  (and  he  referred  particularly  to  the 
one  at  Bedford)  the  children  had  been  well  taught  morally  and 
intellectually,  and  had  had  a  thorough  training  in  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  and  other  industrial  occupations.  The  children  were 
generally  healthy  and  cheei'ful  looking,  and,  at  all  events  at  Bed- 
ford, very  few  of  them  had  gone  wrong,  while  many  of  them  had 
got  very  excellent  situations. 

Mr.  E.  C.  TuFFNELL  remarked  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
Dr.  jMouat's  paper  was  to  discredit  large  schools.  Now  this  was 
a  point  much  discussed  in  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  :  when  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
large  schools,  on  account  of  the  economy  of  time,  money,  and 
teaching  power  thereby  effected.  The  London  School  Board  have 
also  expressed  their  preference  for  large  schools,  and  acted  on  this 
opinion.  Dr.  Mouat  had  also  stated  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  any  credit  was  due  to  the  district  schools  on  account 
of  their  low  death-i-ate,  and  instanced  the  low  mortality  at  the 
Farningham  school  as  a  proof  that  the  death-rate  at  the  district 
schools  was  not  extraordinary.  This  is  an  unfair  comparison,  as 
the  Farningham  school  only  admits  boys  under  10  years  of  age, 
and  who  are  physically  fit  for  labour;  while  the  district  schools 
admit  children  of  all  ages  and  in  all  states  of  disease.  The  last 
report  of  the  North  Surrey  school  showed  only  two  deaths  in  the 
vear  among  8oo  children.  One  of  these  was  a  boy  who  entered  ill 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  who  died  in  a  month  ;  the  other  was  a 
child  deserted  and  found  half  dead  from  a  night's  exposure  on 
Clapham  Common,  who  was  partly  recovered  by  the  medical  care 
at  the  school,  and  at  length  died  of  i^neumonia.  Now  neither  of 
these  cases  would  have  been  admitted  into  the  Farningham  school ; 
therefore  it  is  unjust  to  contrast  the  death-rates  in  the  two  schools, 
unless  it  be  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  district  system.  But  the 
evidence  alleged  by  Dr.  Mouat  in  his  paper,  proves  the  superiority 
of  the  district  schools  in  this  matter.  He  says  that  the  death-rate 
in  all  the  London  pauper  schools  was  shown  by  elaborate  inquiry 
to  be  12  per  i,ooo,  while  the  death-rate  of  the  whole  metropolis 
among  children  of  similar  age  was  14  per  1,000:  that  is  con- 
trasting the  deaths  of  the  lowest  caste  and  physically  most  weak 
children  as  they  exist  in  pauper  schools,  with  the  deaths  among 
children  of  all  classes,  including  of  course  the  healthiest ;  we  find 
that  the  deaths  in  the  latter  class  are  one-sixth  larger  than  among 
the  former.  Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  healthiness  of 
the  pauper  schools  ? 

Miss  MiiLLER  said  she  had  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  class 
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of  scliools  nnder  discussion,  and,  as  a  beginner,  she  felt  unwortliy 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  planks  with  those  who  had  been  at  woi'k 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  There  was,  however,  one  question 
which  suggested  itself  to  her  on  the  point  raised  by  Dr.  Mouat,  that 
the  status,  emoluments,  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  should 
be  higher  than  at  present.  Was  it  not  possible  that  by  fulfilling 
this  condition  the  teachers  would  be  unfitted  for  the  simple  and 
elementary  teaching  of  the  youngest  children  ?  The  minds  of  the 
children  were  in  the  earliest  years  most  plastic,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  best  and  most  suitable  work  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  In  the  public  schools  for  boys  in  England,  the 
masters  were  men  of  the  highest  character,  from  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  they  were  brought  to  teach  boys  of 
mild  attainments  in  English  and  the  classics,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  a  boy  going  to  Eton  or  Harrow,  who  did  not  know  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education,  would  not  learn  them  there. 
They  must  be  very  careful  that  they  did  not  take  away  the 
education  from  the  poor  to  give  it  to  the  rich. 

Captain  Bourchier,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Chair- 
man, remarked  that  he  quite  agreed  with  all  Dr.  Mouat  had  said 
in  the  admirable  paper  which  he  had  read  that  evening. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Holoate  (Inspector  of  Workhouse  Schools),  after 
expressing  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Mouat  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  the 
Society  for  allowing  it  to  be  read  and  discussed,  said  many  of  the 
points  brought  forward  might  be  looked  at  from  different  points  of 
view.  With  respect  to  boarding-out,  he  thought  that  principle  was 
not  bi'ought  out  so  strong  as  it  might  be.  Dr.  Mouat  did  not 
mention  that  under  the  best  circumstances  boarding-out  could  only 
apply  to  a  particular  class — orphans  and  deserted  children  of  9  or 
10  years  of  age,  while  it  left  on  their  hands,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  children  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  He  fully  agreed 
with  the  remarks  made  as  to  the  benefit  arising  from  physical  edu- 
cation, and  he  had  always  told  liis  teachers,  when  they  were  rather 
alarmed  about  the  Education  Act  of  1876,  that  they  would  get  just 
as  good  results  if  they  allowed  the  children  to  play  double  as 
long  as  they  did,  if  they  kept  them  well  at  their  work  when  in 
school.  Dr.  Mouat  referred  to  the  fact  that  no  farming  or  garden 
work  was  done  at  the  North  Surrey  schools,  or  on  the  "  Exmouth." 
While  fully  agreeing  with  Dr.  Mouat  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view, 
he  remarked  that  the  boys  put  to  this  work  'were  usually  the 
lowest  types  of  intellect,  unless,  of  course,  the  boys  were  reall}' 
taught  gardening.  Mr.  Holgate  then  read  some  remarks  he  had 
jiiade  on  the  subject  of  physical  education  iu  his  last  annual  report, 
in  w^hich  he  advocated  the  extension  of  more  useful  kinds  of  work 
both  for  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  should  not  merely  assist,  and  do 
the  work  of  the  servants,  but  they  should  receive  bond  fide  instruc- 
tion. Dr.  Mouat  had  spoken  of  the  excessive  requirements  of  the 
new  code ;  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  special  subjects  were 
absolutely  untaught  in  poor  law  schools,  nor  did  he  think  they 
should  be.     In  the  "  three  R's  *'  and  a  good  industrial  training,  he 
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thought  they  could  turn  out  scholars  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
With  respect  to  Miss  Miiller's  remark  as  to  the  teachers  beino-  of 
too  high  a  class  in  some  cases,  he  admitted  that  the  joung  prig  from 
college  was  unfitted  for  the  task  of  teaching  in  such  schools,  for  he 
had  not  come  down  to  the  duty  required  bj  the  poor  law  autho- 
rities, that  of  keeping  his  temper  and  seeing  to  the  whole  welfare  of 
the  children,  their  moral  and  their  religious  education ;  and  he  re- 
gretted that  Dr.  Monat  had  not  laid  stress  on  the  religious  element 
in  the  question.  With  regard  to  Tillage  schools,  there  Avas  an  admi- 
rable building  at  West  Ham  :  but  through  an  oversight  there  was 
not  sufficient  rooms  to  accommodate  the  number  of  officers  required. 
Yillage  homes  must  be  more  costly  than  district  schools,  as  they 
required  a  larger  permanent  staff.  School  inspectors  were  fully 
alive  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  system,  and  they  did  their  best  to 
remedy  them. 

Surgeon-General  Geaham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  asked  whether  in  the 
schools  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mouat,  the  proportion  of  children  at  each 
year  of  life  was  the  same,  for  if  not  the  comparison  of  the  rates 
of  mortality  would  be  wanting  in  accuracy.  He  had  had  some 
little  experience  of  the  physical  health  of  schools,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  combination  of  physical  with  intellectual  instruction  was 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Amongst  other  things,  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  swimming  into  the  Duke  of  York's 
School  at  Chelsea,  and  since  1851  no  boy  had  left  that  school 
without  being  able  to  swim  well — in  his  clothes  as  well  as  out  of 
them. 

The  Rev.  I.  Doxset  said  for  some  considerable  time  ophthalmia 
had  never  been  absent  from  the  South  IMetropolitan  District 
Schools,  and  this  had  been  a  very  grave  and  difficult  question  to 
deal  with.  The  education  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  he 
thought  the  health  of  the  children  was  endangered  by  their  being 
gathered  in  large  numbers.  He  suggested  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  that  while  the  children  were  all  taught  together,  they 
should  live  in  small  numbers,  under  the  care  of  a  sinsrle  matron. 

Dr.  Gut,  F.R.S.,  said  he  became  a  school  boy  at  Christ's 
Hospital  at  a  time  when  an  important  sanitary  reform  was  made ; 
prior  to  that  time,  ophthalmia  and  head-sores  had  been  prevalent 
amongst  the  boys,  and  many  of  them  were  supplied  with  caps  of 
a  peculiar  kind  to  prevent  them  coming  into  contact  with  their 
neighbours.  The  boys  had  previously  washed  consecutively  in  the 
same  water;  but  by  setting  up  long  cisterns  furnished  with  a 
number  of  separate  cocks,  so  that  each  boy  washed  in  clean  fresh 
water,  ophthalmia  disappeared,  and  the  cases  of  ringworm  greatly 
diminished.  The  death-rate  among  the  800  boys  was  very  small, 
so  that  a  death  was  a  very  striking  and  solemn  event.  Of  course, 
with  proper  care,  the  rate  of  mortality  at  the  ages  of  those  boys 
should  be  very  small  indeed.  On  the  subject  of  the  poor-law 
administration,  Dr.  Guy  observed  that  in  his  opinion  the  Govei-n- 
ment  ought  to   follow    the   example   recently    set   by   the   prison 
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authorities,  who  had  reduced  the  number  of  prisons  from  120  or 
130  to  about  one-half  of  that  number,  at  a  saving  already  of  some 
such  sum  as  50,000/.  a-jear.  There  were  630  workhouses,  which 
might  very  well  be  consolidated,  and  the  children  removed  entirely 
from  contact  with  the  depraved  adults,  who  form  so  large  a  section 
of  the  workhouse  community,  and  with  the  idiots  and  imbeciles.  At 
present  the  children  were  brought  into  contact  only  too  often  with 
old  offenders  ;  and  if  we  must  have  a  poor  law,  it  ought  certainly 
to  be  reformed  in  this  particular.  This  suggestion  did  not  arise 
exactly  out  of  the  admirable  paper  which  had  been  read,  but  it  was 
germain  to  the  subject.  He  knew  but  little  of  the  workhouse 
system,  but  a  good  deal  of  another  system  which  was  too  nearly 
allied  to  it — the  prison  system.  The  Home  Office  has  set  a  good 
example,  let  the  Local  Government  Board  follow  it,  and  a  larger 
economy  must  result  from  the  change. 

Dr.  MoUAT,  in  reply,  said  that  notwithstanding  his  extinction  by 
his  respected  friend  Mr.  Chad  wick,  who  had  not  waited  to  witness 
his  revival,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  discussion, 
as  it  had  not  disturbed  any  of  his  conclusions.  With  reference  to 
mortality  rates  there  were  not  sufficient  data  in  existence  to  deter- 
mine the  question  with  scientific  accuracy,  and  he  had  advisedly 
spoken  with  reserve  of  the  results  of  the  education  in  the  poor-law 
schools,  as  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  brought  up  in 
those  schools  had  been  traced  in  their  after  lives. 

The  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  workhouses,  and  of  the 
formation  of  separate  or  district  schools  for  the  children  still 
retained  in  them,  must  await  the  probably  no  longer  distant  forma- 
tion of  county  boards,  as  boards  of  guardians  were  not  at  present 
disposed  to  unite  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  none  but  central 
authorities  would  take  large  and  liberal  views  of  such  questions. 

That  the  educational  standards  were  not  worked  up  to  was 
probable  enough,  but  that  in  no  way  disturbed  his  contention  as 
to  their  unfitness,  and  the  necessity  of  more  physical  and  less 
mental  training. 

When  the  changes  he  advocated  were  introduced,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  success  of  the  future  would  be  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  past. 
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The  vital  statistics  of  horses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  mTicli 
studied  in  this  country,  and  the  information  on  the  subject  is  con- 
sequently meagre.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
carefully  collected,  and  the  results,  as  regards  those  of  the  army, 
have  for  a  series  of  years  been  published  by  the  Government.  I 
propose  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  the  leading  facts 
thus  recorded,  in  the  hope  that  the  subject  may  meet  vrith  that 
attention  from  our  Government  which  it  undoubtedly  deserves, 
and  thus  lead  to  measures  being  taken  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information  on  so  important  a  question.    And  first  as  regards — 

I. — The  French  Army. 
During  the  ten  years  preceding  1843  the  heavy  losses  of  horses 
in  the  army  by  glanders  had  been  repeatedly  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  military  authorities,  and  several  Commissions 
had  been  appointed  to  report  upon  various  methods  of  treatment 
which  had  been  suggested,  and  professed  specifics  for  the  cure  of 
the  disease,  and  to  make  such  experiments  as  might  be  considered 
desirable  to  throw  light  upon  this  important  subject.  The  results 
were  not  satisfactory ;  the  vaunted  remedies  having  been  found 
useless,  and  the  disease,  when  fully  developed,  beyond  the  conti'ol 
of  medicine.  An  infirmary  which  had  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  necessary  experiments,  was  in  consequence 
discontinued.  But  the  labours  of  these  Commissions  had  shown 
that  much  valuable  iuformation  might  be  obtained  by  a  systematic 
investigation  of  the  various  conditions  under  which  the  horses 
were  placed,  and  much  advantage  gained  by  a  judicious  super- 
vision of  their  management  in  health  and  treatment  in  sickness. 
Accordingly,  in  1843,  the  war  minister  established  a  permanent 
Commission,  under  the  title  of  "  Commission  d'  Hygiene  Hippique," 
whose  oflBcial  duty  was  to  be  the  examination  of  all  questions 
relating  to  the  health  and  preservation  of  the  horses  of  the  army. 
M,  Magendie,  the  celebi'ated  physiologist,  who  had  conducted  some 
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of  tlie  previous  investigations,  was  named  president  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  with  him  were  associated  as  members  two  medical 
men  and  two  agricultural  chemists — members  of  the  Institute — an 
assessor,  skilled  in  administrative  questions  relative  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  cavalry  and  of  the  remount  service  of  the  army ;  two 
civil  veterinary  surgeons — members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine — and  four  military  veterinary  officers.  An  assistant 
operative  chemist  was  attached  to  the  Commission  to  conduct  such 
analyses  and  experiments  as  might  be  required. 

A  form  of  annual  report  was  established,  to  be  furnished  by 
every  army  veterinary  surgeon,  and  to  include  the  following- 
subjects  : — 

1.  A  medico-topographical  description  of  the  garrison  and 
cantonments. 

2.  A  description  of  the  stables,  their  aspect,  their  internal 
arrangements,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  their  capacity. 

3.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  forage,  and  nomenclature  of 
the  plants  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hay  of  the 
natural  meadows. 

4.  Green  food  ;  number  and  ages  of  the  horses  which  have 
been  put  upon  it. 

5.  Nature  and  chemical  composition  of  the  water  in  use  for 
watering  the  horses. 

6.  Statistics  of  the  diseases  observed  from  1st  January  to 
31st  December. 

7.  Table  of  the  losses  by  death  during  the  year,  subdivided 
according  to  ages,  the  districts  in  which  the  horses  have  been 
raised,  and  the  fatal  diseases ;  numerical  statement  of  the  horses 
cast  as  unfit  for  service,  according  to  ages,  districts,  and  causes  of 
casting. 

8.  Mode  of  treatment  employed  in  each  class  of  diseases ; 
opinion  on  the  contagion  or  non-contagion  of  glanders,  with  facts 
observed. 

9.  Statement  of  the  general  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  diseases. 

10.  Hygienic  measures  adopted  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
horses  ;  measures  suggested  for  adoption. 

11.  Sanitary  condition  of  the  horses  of  the  corps. 

12.  Bi-eed  of  the  horses  of  the  corps. 

13.  Mode  of  shoeing  in  use ;  improvements  suggested. 

The  war  minister  also  authorised  the  publication  of  an  annual 
volume  containing  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission. 
This,  however,  was  not  commenced  till  1847,  when  the  first  volume 
appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Recueil  de  Memoires  et  Observations 
'•  SLir    I'ilygiene    et  la   Medicine  Veterinaii'es     Militaircs."'       The 
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detailed  tables  showing  the  sickness,  mortality,  and  casting,  were 
not  inserted  till  the  second  volume,  when  those  for  1846  were  given, 
bnt,  owing  to  some  omissions,  these  were  less  perfect  than  those  in 
the  subsequent  volumes.  There  is,  however,  a  complete  series  for 
twenty  years,  1847-66,  from  which  the  information  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society  has  been  chiefly  obtained.  In  the 
third  volume  a  table  is  given  of  the  strength,  deaths,  and  numbers 
cast  in  each  year  from  1835  to  1846,  but  there  is  no  information 
respecting  the  causes  of  mortality  and  casting,  or  the  ages  at 
which  these  occurred. 

In  1852  a  change  was  made  in  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission, a  more  military  character  being  given  to  it  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Bougenel  as  president,  and  of  a  colonel  and 
lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  as  members  ;  M.  Magendie  being  made 
honorary  president.  Some  slight  modifications  were  introduced 
into  the  returns,  but  no  alteration  of  importance  was  made.  The 
volumes  continued  to  appear  annually,  till  the  twentieth,  containing 
the  statistics  of  1866,  was  published  in  1869.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris  the  documents  f5r  the  subsequent  year  were  lost  or  destroyed, 
but  a  new  series  was  begun  in  1872,  which  is  still  in  cour.se  of 
publication. 

The  returns  relating  to  the  horses  of  the  army  in  France  and  in 
Algeria  respectively  liave  been  kept  separate  in  these  reports,  and 
it  is  the  results  from  the  former  alone  which  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  under  notice.  No  information  has  been  published  respecting 
the  losses  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Crimea  and  Italy  which  occurred 
during  the  twenty  years  included  in  the  volumes  of  reports. 

The  mortality  of  the  horses  in  tlie  French  army  servang  at 
home  amounted,  on  the  average  of  thirty  years,  1837-66,  to  58' 15 
per  1,000  of  the  strength  annually,  ranging  between  12 5^50  in  1841, 
and  25*94  in  1862.  The  proportion  "  cast"  during  the  same  period 
Avas  8o'59  per  1,000,  and  ranged  between  135*20  in  1849  and 
46'8o  in  1855.  The  total  loss  of  horses  therefore  by  death  and 
casting  was  close  upon  14  per  cent.  The  details  of  the  strength, 
deaths,  and  number  cast  in  each  year,  will  be  found  in  Table  I, 
appended  to  this  paper.  On  examining  the  table  it  will  be  found 
that  a  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality  almost  invariably 
occurs  in  connection  with  any  considerable  addition  to  the  strength. 
This  is  very  manifest  in  the  years  1841,  1848, 1854, 1855, 1856,  and 
1859.  The  year  1849  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  there 
having  been  a  large  increase  in  the  strength  with  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  mortality  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  but  the 
difference  may  probably  have  depended  upon  the  very  large  number 
of  horses  removed  from  the  service  by  casting  in  that  year.  We 
shall  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  paper  refer  to  the  causes  of  this 
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higlier  rate  of  mortality.  In  comparing  the  proportion  cast  in 
different  years,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  casting  "  does  not 
always  arise  from  a  great  degree  of  inefficiency,  but  is  liable  to  be 
affected  by  such  circumstances  as  an  increase  or  reduction  in  the 
strength,  of  the  army ;  the  former  causes  all  horses  to  be  retained 
■wbich  are  in  any  degree  fit  for  service,  while  the  latter  is  taken 
advantage  of  to  get  rid  of  any  which  are  sickly,  or  which  it  is 
desirable,-  for  various  causes,  to  remove  from  the  army.  This 
remark  of  course  does  not  apply  to  the  mortality. 

On  subdividing  the  thirty  years  into  quinquennial  periods,  the 
folio  wins:  results  are  obtained  : — - 


Periods. 

Ajjgregate 
Strengtli. 

Died  or 
Slaiiglitered. 

Cast. 

Rntio  per  1,000  of  Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

1837-41    

201,843 
257,219 
286,304 

3i2.:ii3 
291,825 
251,163 

23,233 
20,722 
15,427 
17,343 
10,444 
6,917 

13, 'I';! 
18,381 
26,828 

23,66* 

2";, 260 

ii-i73 

115-37 
80-56 
53-87 
55'55 
35-79 
27-54 

67-29 
71-46 
Q3'7o 
73-79 
86-q6 

42-46    

'47-51    

'52-56    

'57-61    

'62-66    

84-70 

Total,  30  years.... 

1,600,567 

93,076 

128,955 

58-15 

80-87 

This  table  shows  a  remarkable  and  steady  decrease  in  the 
mortality  in  each  quinquennial  period,  except  that  from  1852  to 
1856  inclusive,  the  ratio,  which  was  1 15*37  per  1,000  in  the  first 
five  years,  having  fallen  to  27*50,  or  less  than  one  fourth,  in  the 
last.  The  exception  above  noted  was  probably  due  to  two  causes  : 
first,  the  large  number  of  young  horses  brought  into  the  service  by 
the  augmentation  which  took  place  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War  ;  and  secondly,  the  number  of  horses  which  returned  from  it, 
some  with  constitutions  impaired  by  the  hardships  they  had  under- 
gone, and  others  labouring  under  disease  contracted  on  service,  to 
which  they  ultimately  succumbed. 

The  great  and  progressive  reduction  in  the  mortality  of  the 
horses  was  one  of  the  important  results  of  the  labours  of  the 
Commission  of  Hygiene.  It  was  effected  by  the  improvements 
introduced,  on  their  recommendation,  into  the  general  management 
and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  horses,  especially  those  relating  to 
feeding,  and  to  the  ventilation  of,  and  increased  cubic  space  pro- 
vided in,  the  stables,  and  by  the  greater  care  bestowed  upon  the 
remounts.  The  importance  of  these  results  may  to  some  extent  be 
estimated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  amount  required  for  the  purchase 
of  horses  during  the  last  five  years,  a  saving  of  upwards  of  90,000/. 
per  annum   was   effected,   compared   with  what  wi>'d(l    liavo  been 
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req-aired  had  the  ratio   of  deaths  and   casting  been  tlie  same    as 
during  the  first  quinquennium. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  whether  sex  exerts 
any  influence  iipon  the  rate  of  mortality.  The  returns  do  not 
enable  us  to  show  this  prior  to  1850,  but  during  the  seventeen 
years  1850-66,  the  following  results  have  been  obtained  : — 

Table  showing  the  Strength,  Deaths,    and  Numbers  Cast  of  Horses  and 
Mares  respectively,  from  1850  to  1866,  grouped  in  Three  Periods. 


Horses. 

Mares. 

Ratio  per  i,cxx3  of  Strength. 

Strength. 

Died. 

Ciist. 

Slreogtli. 

1 
Died.        Cast. 

t 

Horses. 

Mares. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Died. 

Cast. 

1850-56 
'57-61 
'62-66 

238,527 
162,859 
146,926 

12.363 
5,592 
3,813 

20,117 
15,038 
13,160 

190,6:^1; 
128,966 
104,237 

10,715  i4,H^' 
4,852  10,222 
3,104     8,113 

51-83 
34-31 
25-95 

84-34 

92-34 
89-57 

88-12 

56-2n 

37-62 

29-78 

44-05 

75-21 
79-27 
77-83 

Total .... 

548,312 

21,768 

48,315 

423,858 

18,67132,675 

39-70 

77-09 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  three  periods 
into  which  the  seventeen  years  are  divided,  the  general  result 
being  that  the  mortality  of  the  mares  has  been  about  4^  per  1,000 
higher  than  tJiat  of  the  horses,  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  cast 
has  been  11  per  1,000  above  that  of  the  mares — the  total  loss  of 
horses  to  the  army  being  about  6|  per  i.ooo  greater  than  of  mares. 

The  influence  of  age  on  the  mortality  and  casting  is  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  and  on  it  the  information  in  the  returns  is 
very  complete.  In  the  table  appended.  No.  II,  the  strength,  deaths, 
and  number  cast  at  each  age  during  the  twenty  years  1847-66,  are 
stated,  and  the  following  are  the  results  per  1,000  of  mean  strength 
in  each  quinquennium,  and  ahso  for  the  whole  period  :  — 


Deatlis  per  i,cxxi  of  Mean  Strength  in 

1847-51.    1    1852-56. 

1857-61. 

1862-66. 

1847-66. 

63-00 

57-73 
59-88 
58-56 
56-13 

52-53 
42-81 

38-51 
39-77 
53-87 

75-74 
62-62 
60-71 
55-42 
55-15 
46-90 
43-22 
41-30 
41-98 
50-50 

51-79 
46-86 
38-28 
34-58 
32-77 
32-12 

29-32 
27-94 

27'20 
36-93 

43-93 
36-12 
2912 
24-14 
2400 
22-90 
22-33 
23-09 
25-77 
28-47 

62"CI 

5  '    „    

';Vi8 

6      „    

49-81 
44-69 
42-64 
38-70 
34-14 
32-39 
33-41 
40-63 

7      „       

8      „    

9      „         

10      „      

11      „    

12      „    

13  upwards   

Total 

53-87 

55-55 

35-79 

27-54 

43-92 
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Ages. 

Cast  per  i 

000  of  Mean  Strength  in 

1847-51. 

1852-56. 

1857-61. 

1862-66. 

1847-66. 

4  years 

16-52 
24-90 

48-20 
63"93 

71-45 

80-70 

178-18 

6-41 
19-00 
37-60 
50-53 
61-57 
71-33 
162-09 

11-45 

52-00 
49-69 
64-44 

74-50 
84-09 

157-47 

3-94 
10-72 
22-59 
36-68 
49-84 
62  23 
128-72 

9-50 

5      „    

6      „    

41-56 

55'93 

65-89 

75'35 

7      „    

8      „    

9      „    

10  upwards    

Total 

93-70 

75-79 

S6-56 

84-70 

85-00 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  highest  mortality  occurs  among 
horses  of  4  years,  and  that  the  rate  decreases  till  11, when  it  reaches 
the  minimum  ;  but  the  mortality  at  4,  5,  and  6,  has  been  higher 
in  all  four  quinquennial  periods  than  among  horses  of  13  and 
upwards.  The  very  high  rates  at  4  and  5,  and,  to  some  extent  also, 
the  excess  at  6  and  7,  have  been  attributed  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  horses  are  bought  into  the  service.  Shortly  before 
the  periods  at  which  the  purchases  are  usually  made  in  the 
different  districts,  the  young  horses  undergo  what  is  known  as  la 
preparation  a  la  vente.  Fed  up  to  that  time  principally  on  grass, 
and  not  accustomed  to  a  stable,  they  are  then  brought  in  by  the 
breeders,  and  shut  up  in  their  stables,  which  are  usually  small, 
dark,  crowded,  and  low,  and  they  are  never  exercised.  They 
are  covered  with  warm  clothing,  and  abundantly  nourished  with 
barley,  beans,  or  cooked  grains  or  roots,  to  fatten  them  and  give 
them  a  fine  shining  coat.  They  are  consequently,  when  sold,  very 
susceptible  of  disease  from  exposure  on  the  journey  from  the  place 
of  purchase  to  the  remount  depot,  from  the  change  of  food,  and 
from  the  amount  of  work  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  their 
training,  preparatory  to  being  handed  over  to  corps.  The  effect  of 
this  on  the  mortality  at  different  ages  may  be  estimated  to  some 
extent  by  the  numbers  joining  at  each  age.  Of  the  horses  pur- 
chased for  the  remount  depots  in  the  seventeen  years  1849-65,  the 
ages  were  as  follows  :  — 

4  years    101,626  =  50-3  percent. 

5  „       50,321  =  24-9 

6  „       26,146  =  12-5 

7  „       24,964=12-3 

We  shall  advert  to  this  subject  again  when  considering  the 
rates  of  mortality  in  the  ditt'erent  arms  of  the  service. 

The  casting,  as  might  have  been  expected,  increases  progres- 
sively with   the  advance  of   age,  the  amount   in  the   earlier  years 
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being  comparatively  very  low,  as  the  prevailing  diseases  among 
the  young  horses  are  chiefly  of  an  acute  character,  and  not  very 
often  terminating  in  such  disabilities  as  would  render  them  non- 
effective. 

The  diseases  and  injuries  by  which  the  mortality  among  the 
horses  have  been  occasioned  have  been  grouped  into  thirteen  classes. 
In  the  following  table  the  results  are  stated  in  four  periods,  with  a 
view  to  show  in  what  groups  the  reduction  in  the  deaths  has  been 
chiefly  effected.  In  consequence  of  some  of  the  alterations  in  the 
forms  of  returns  which  were  made  on  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Commission  in  1852,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  include  six  years 
in  the  first,  and  four  in  the  second  period,  the  last  two  periods 
being  still,  as  in  the  other  tables,  quinquennial : — 

Table  shoioing  the  Mortaliti/  bi/  Diferent  Classes  of  Disease  among  the 
Horses  of  the  French  Cavalrij,  serving  in  France,  from  1847  to  1860, 
arranged  in  Four  Periods. 


Period 

184" 

1853-5(1. 

185- 

■-m 

18(i: 

J-66. 

Aggregate  Strength 

341.329- 

257,188. 

291,825. 

251,163. 

Died. 

Ratio 
per 

I,CX30. 

Died. 

Ratio 
]iei- 

I,0CO. 

Died. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

Died. 

Ratio 

per 
1,000. 

Wounds  and  injuries 
Fractures     

235 
335 

7,92G 
504 

* 
* 

4,177 

* 

* 

528 

* 

* 
3,913 

o"69 

0-98 

23'2- 

1-48 

I '54 
11 '46 

316 

634 

5,515 

488 
82 
94 

4,163 

74 
849 
644 

534 

60 
1,591 

108 

z-46 

21-44 

i'90 

0-3- 
0-36 

i6"i9 

0-29 
3"30 

2'50 

2-o8 

0-23 
6'i9 

0-42 

329 

817 

3,202 

378 
80 
63 

2,321 

44 
878 
803 

460 

58 
948 

63 

I'I3 

2-8o 

10-97 

1-29 

0-27 

0-22 

7-95 
0-15 
3'oi 
•15 
1-58 

0-20 

y-s 

o'zz 

235 

689 
1,863 

190 
47 
26 

1,565 

34 

743 
532 

356 

35 
592 

10 

o'93 

7'4i 
0-76 

Glanders 

Farcy  

Sorethroat   

0-19 

O'lO 

Bronclutis   

Inflammation       of  "1 
lungs  and  pleura  j 

Strangles 

Diseases  of  bowels.... 

Typhoid  diseases    .... 

Diseases  of  nervous  \ 
system J 

Diseases  of  foot 

Other  diseases     

Diseases  of  anepi-] 
or  enzootic  cha-  I 
racter  J 

6-^3 

0-13 
2-96 
2-12 

1-42 

0-14 
2-36 

0-04 

Total    

17,618 

5i'6i 

15,152 

58-91 

10,444 

35"79 

6,917 

27-54 

*  Included  under  "  other  diseases." 


This  table  shows  that  in  all  the  four  periods  glanders  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  mortality,  and  that  in  it  also  the  most 
marked  reduction  has  taken  place,  amounting  to  15  "8  per  1,000 
annually  in  the  fourth  as  compared  with  the  first  period.     It  may 
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be  necessary  here  to  note  that  glanders  is  considered  to  "be  so 
incurable,  that  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  spread  by  contagion, 
a  horse  is  slaughtered  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  the  disease  is 
fully  recognised.  A  ministerial  circular  of  18th  December,  1846, 
ordered  that  all  glandered  or  suspected  horses  were  to  be 
slaughtered  unless  cured  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  In  1847  instruc- 
tions were  issued  that  all  horses  with  suspicious  discharges  should 
be  examined  by  a  special  board  ;  if  the  board  were  satisfied  that 
the  disease  was  glanders,  it  was  to  recomuiend  the  immediate 
slaughter  of  the  horse ;  if  not  satisfied,  it  was  to  visit  the  horse 
frequently  till  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  ascertained.  Next  to 
glanders  in  importance,  as  a  cause  of  death,  is  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura,  and  in  this  class  also  there  has  been  a  very 
notable  decrease.  The  deaths  recorded  under  the  very  vague 
heading  of  other  diseases,  has  also  undergone  a  very  satisfactory 
diminution.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ratio  has  been  lower 
in  the  last  than  in  all  the  preceding  periods  by  all  the  groups 
except  wounds  and  injuries,  and  fractures.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Commission  to  improve  the 
general  health  of  the  horses  have  been  attended  with  success  in  all 
classes  of  diseases. 

The  influence  of  age  upon  the  mortality  by  the  different  classes 
of  diseases  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  and  importance.  The 
returns  show  this  only  as  regards  four,  but  these  the  most 
important,  of  the  groups.  The  results  for  the  twenty  years  are 
showTi  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  shoioing  the  Influence  of  Age  on  the  Mortality  hy  certain  Diseases  on  the 
Average  of  Twenty  Years,  1847-66. 


Age. 


4  years     

5  ,,        

6  „        

7  „       

8  „       

9  »       

10  „        

11    „    

13       , 

13  and  upwards 

Total 


Aggregate 
Strenartli. 


96,o8i 
131,281 
143,763 
139,616 
izo,+49 
110,694 

97,579 
85,176 

73>569 
i43>296 

i)i4i>505 


Deat 

15  by 

Lnng 

Tvphoid 

Glanders. 

Farcy. 

Inflam- 

mation. 

Diseases. 

979 

lOI 

2,729 

689 

2,055 

177 

2,342 

613 

2,897 

'51 

1,698 

38i 

2,685 

2«;o 

1,343 

2^6 

2,323 

171 

963 

149 

1,846 

ifi-; 

798 

136 

1,456 

122 

576 

73 

1,155 

82 

459 

62 

996 

71 

392 

S5 

2,114 

168 

926 

9- 

18,506 

1,560 

12,226 

2,507 

Ratio  per  i.ooo  of  Strength  Pied  bj 


Lnng      Tvphoii 
Glanders.  I  Farcy.     In  flam- !     " 

!  '  niation.    Ii'seasei 


10-19 
lo'65 
2015 
19-23 
19-29 
16-68 
14-92 
13-56 
13-54 
14-75 


i"05 
I '3  5 
1-76 
1-79 
1-42 
1-49 

I  25 
0-96 
0-96 
ri7 


28-40 
17-84 
11-81 
9-62 
7-99 
721 
5-90 
5-39 
5-33 
6-46 


7-17 

463 
2-66 
1-83 
113 

I"23 

0-75 
0-73 
0-75 
0-64 


16-21       1-34      1071 
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It  appears  from  this  tliat  the  youngest  horses  are  comparatively 
free  fi'om  glanders.  The  highest  rate  of  mortality  by  this  disease 
occurs  among  those  of  6  years,  and  there  is  afterwards  a  progres- 
sive diminution  till  13  years.  Farcy  does  not  appear  to  be  affected 
by  age.  By  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  the  young 
horses  suffer  very  severely,  a  result  probably  in  a  great  degree  due 
to  the  manner  in  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  they  are  got  up 
for  sale  by  the  breeders.  At  the  age  of  4,  the  age  at  which  50  per 
cent,  of  the  horses  is  purchased,  the  mortality  by  these  diseases 
amounts  to  nearly  3  per  cent,  annually.  It  decreases  rapidly,  and 
ultimately  falls  to  a  little  over  \  per  cent,  at  11  and  12.  The 
mortality  by  typhoid  diseases  is  also  very  high  among  the  young 
horses,  and  likewise  diminishes  rapidly  with  the  advance  of  age  : 
in  this  respect  resembling  typhoid  fever  in  the  soldiers,  among 
whom  it  is  essentially,  but  not  exclusively,  a  disease  of  the  young. 

The  disabilities  which  have  given  rise  to  the  casting  of  the 
horses  during  the  twenty  years  are  shown  in  quinquennial  periods 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Table  shoiving  the  Causes  for  v)ldcli  Horses  in  the  French  Cavalry  were 
"Cast"  from  1847  to  1866  inclusive,  arranged  in  Four  Periods. 


Period 

1847-51. 

1852-56. 

185" 

-.61 

186- 

Kaa 

Aggregate  strength 

286,304 

312,213 

291,825 

251,163 

Number 
Cast. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

Number 
Cast. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

Number 
Cast. 

Ratio 
per 
1. 000. 

Number 

Cast. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

Wounds  and  injuries 
Bad  constitution     .... 
Restiveness 

367 

4,022 

666 

611 

5,353 

7,904 
3,467 
1,170 
3,268 

r.8 

i4"o5 
2-33 

2'13 

1870 

27-61 

I2'I  I 

4-08 

ii'4i 

259 

2,445 

335 

578 

4,623 
7,436 
2,816 
1,595 
3,575 

o-8^, 
7-83 
1-07 
1-85 

14-81 

23-82 
9-02 
5-1 1 

1 1  -45 

387 
2,S40 

538 
*410 
tl82 
3,239 
8,452 
3,226 
1,373 
4,613 

I '3  3 
9-73 
1-84 

II'IO 

28-96 

1  ro6 

4"  70 

15-81 

197 

1,174 

269 

1  313 
2,314 

8.750 
2,896 
1,525 
3,835 

0-79 
4-67 
1-07 

Crib-biting 

Blindness     

Vie, 

Old  age    

9'2I 

Legs  worn  out    

Inciu-able  lameness.... 
Broken  wind  

34-84 
11-53 

6-07 

Otlier  causes  

I'i-27 

Total    

26,828 

93'70 

23,662 

75-79 

25,260 

86-56 

21,273 

84-70 

*  Four  years  only,  1857-60. 


t  One  year  only,  1861. 


The  principal  cause  of  casting  has  been  the  condition  of  the 
legs,  one-third  of  the  whole  having,  on  the  average  of  the  twenty 
years,  taken  place  on  that  account,  and  it  appears  to  have  increased 
latterly,  the  proportion  in  the  last  having  been  higher  than  in  any 
of  the  preceding  periods  of  five  years.     It  may  probably  be  fairly 
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inferred  from  this,  that,  owiuf^  perhaps  to  changes  in  tlie  drill  and 
duties  of  the  cavalry,  there  is  now  more  wear  and  tear  of  the 
horses  than  in  the  earlier  period.  The  marked  reduction  in  the 
proportion  cast  for  "  bad  constitution  "  may  be  taken  as  additional 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Commission,  in  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  remounts.  The  other  causes  of  casting 
do  not  seem  to  have  undergone  any  marked  change. 

Before  submitting  the  figures  showing  the  rates  of  mortality 
and  casting  in  the  different  arms  of  the  service,  a  few  preliminary 
observations  may  be  necessary.  In  18i9  a  corps  of  guides  was 
raised,  chiefly  as  a  body  guard  for  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
In  1854,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire,  it  was  formed  into 
the  imperial  guard,  and  was  subdivided  into  different  arms,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  troops  of  the  line.  Owing  to  the  comparatively 
small  numbers  composing  it,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
work  out  the  results  by  arms  of  the  service,  but  have  kept  the 
mortality  and  casting  for  the  whole  Guard,  including  the  period 
they  were  the  corps  of  guides,  separate  from  those  of  the  Line. 

The  cavalry  of  the  French  army  is  subdivided  as  follows : 
cavalry  of  reserve,  comprising  carabiniers  and  cuirassiers;  cavalry  of 
line — dragoons,  and  lancers  ;  light  cavahy — chasseurs,  and  hussars. 
The  artillery,  engineers,  and  transport  corps  also  require  a  certain 
proportion  of  horses,  but  the  greater  number  of  these  are  for 
draught,  not  saddle  ;  estimated  by  the  purchases  for  these  corps, 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  amoimts  to  one-sixth.  The  horses  for 
all  mounted  troops  are  purchased  for  them,  and  sent  to  the  different 
corps  from  the  remount  depots.  The  regulations  in  force  during 
the  twenty  years  under  review,  as  regards  height  and  price  of 
horses,  were  as  follows  : — 


Cavalry  of  reserve 

„         Hue  

Light  cavalry 

Artillery,   engineers,    and  trans-  J  saddle  .... 

port  corps    \  draught 

Officers'  liorses   


Helu'ht. 


Metres. 

i'542  to  r597 
r5i5  ,,  I '542 
1-475  „  I  "5 1 5 
1-515  „  1-542 
I "488  ,,   I '542 


Price. 


I'rs. 
800 
650 
550 
650 
550 
900 


But  higher  prices  were  allowed  for  the  horses  of  the  imperial 
guard.  At  first  1,000  frs.  were  given  for  all  the  horses,  but  in  1857 
the  prices  were  fixed  at  1,200  for  officers,  850  for  reserve,  750 
for  line,  light  cavalry,  and  artillery  saddle  horses,  and  650  for  all 
draught  horses. 

The  mortality  and  casting  in  the  different  arms  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 
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Tahh  showing  the  Losses  hy  Death  and  Casting  in  each  Arm,  of  the  Service 
in  the  French  Army  Serving  at  Home,  for  Ticenty  Years,  1847-66 
inclusive. 


Period,  1847-66. 

Aggregate 
Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Ratio  per  i,ooo  of 
Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Imperial  Guard      

80,727 

157,207 
257,495 
267,357 

257,448 

55,582 

19,709 

45,980 

2,580 

6,513 
11,476 
10,541 

10,432 

4,091 

620 

3,878 

7,131 

15,529 
24,685 
25,145 

16,501 

4,890 

j  3,142 

3203 

41-43 

44-57 
39-43 

40-52 

73-60 

[31-46 
\  84-34 

88-33 

98-78 

95-87 
94-10 

50-91 

87-99 

}  47-83 

Troops  of  the  Line — 

Cavah'T  of  reserve   

Cavalry  of  line 

L/iflit  cavalrv    

Artillery   and    train    of"l 
artillery J 

Engineers,  and  transport  1 
corps   J 

Military  schools    

Kemount  depots  

1,141,505 

50,131 

97,023 

43-91 

85-00 

Omitting  the  military  scliools,  wliicli  are  in  many  respects 
exceptional  and  cannot  fairly  be  brought  into  the  comparison,  the 
mortality  has  been  lower  in  the  imperial  guard  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  service.  Bat  to  form  a  fair  comparison  with  the 
troops  of  the  line,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  it  to  the  same  period, 
and  to  exclude  the  remount  depots,  which  belong  alike  to  both. 
Taking  the  last  ten  years,  1857-G6,  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  the 
mortality  in  the  imperial  guard  averaged  2y^2,  while  that  in  the 
troops  of  the  line  was  3i'i3  per  1,000  of  mean  strength.  It  may  be 
questioned  how  far  this  lower  rate  of  mortality  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  duties  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  whether  it  may  not,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  be  a  consequence  of  the  better  bred  horses 
obtained  for  it  by  the  higher  prices  allowed.  This  view  seems  to 
be  supported  by  the  lower  rate  of  mortality  among  the  officers'  than 
among  the  troop  horses.  Both  are  included  in  the  general  return, 
but  a  separate  table  of  the  mortality  among  the  officers'  horses,  the 
property  of  the  State,  enables  us  to  make  the  comparison  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  1849-66 : — 

Officers'  Horses,  the  Property  of  the  State 


Strength. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

l^atio  per  i,ooo  of  Strengtli. 

Cases. 

Deatlis. 

1849-51    

'52-56    

'57-61-   

'62-66    

9,800 
22,299 
2  7, 4'^  7 
22,260 

5,632 
11,999 
13,425 

8,926 

409 

1,061 

922 

451 

574-7 
538-1 
489-8 
401-1 

41-73 
47-58 
33-64 
20-26 

18  year.s     .... 

81,767 

39,982 

2,843 

495-0 

35-20 
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During  that  time  tlie  deaths  among  the  officers'  horses  were  in 
the  proportion  of  35*20,  while  among  the  troop  horses  they 
amounted  to  43*1 1  per  1,000  of  the  strength.  On  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  1857-66  the  rate  among  the  former  was  '2.']'6^  per  1,000, 
thus  holding  an  intermediate  place  between  that  of  the  guard  and 
troops  of  the  line  for  the  same  period. 

The  mortality  of  the  horses  of  the  engineers  and  transport 
corps  is  very  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  arms.  They 
are  all  draught  horses,  and  low  priced,  which  may  to  some  extent 
account  for  the  difference;  but  it  must  also  in  a  considerable  degree 
be  due  to  the  constant  labour,  the  amount  exacted  from  them  in 
transjiort  work,  and  the  necessary  exjiosure  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
The  very  high  rate  of  mortality  at  the  remount  depots  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  average  strength  is  not  that  of  a 
number  of  horses  constantly  at  the  depots  throughout  the  year,  but 
of  a  large  number  passing  through  and  remaining  at  them  for 
limited  periods  only.  But  these  are  the  very  periods  during  which 
diseases  arising  from  exposure  on  removal  from  the  hot  stables  of 
the  breeders,  or  contracted  en  route  to  the  depots,  or  resulting  from 
chano-e  of  diet,  and  from  the  work  iu  training-  would  manifest 
themselves.  That  these  circumstances  exert  a  great  influence,  may 
be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura 
is  the  cause  of  45  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  at  the  remount  depots, 
while  it  amounts  to  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  total,  exclusive  of  them. 
Typhoid  diseases  also  cause  a  mortality  of  ']'g6  per  1,000  of  strength 
at  them  against  i'95  in  the  rest  of  the  service. 

The  proportion  of  horses  cast  has  been  lower  in  the  imperial 
guard  than  in  the  cavalry  of  the  line,  but  it  has  been  much  lower 
in  the  artillery  than  in  any  of  the  other  arms  ;  the  ratio  iu  the 
engineer  and  transport  corps  has  been  almost  identical  with  that  in 
the  guard.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  casting  does  not  dejiend 
entirely  on  the  horses  being  unfit  for  service,  but  is  considerably 
affected  by  any  augmentation  or  reduction  of  the  force ;  it  is  there- 
fore extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  various 
arms,  and  especially  the  apparent  exemption  of  the  artillery. 

Our  observations  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  mortality 
and  casting  of  the  horses ;  but  the  returns  also  show  the  ad.missions 
into  infirmaries  by  the  different  groups  of  diseases.  There  is,  how- 
ever a  circumstance  connected  with  them  which  requires  to  be  noted. 
At  various  times  there  have  been  a  number  of  mules  employed  in 
the  artillery  and  transport  corps,  and  the  cases  occurring  among 
them  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  the  horses,  as  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  the  deaths  and  casting.  In  the  following 
table,  therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  the  strength  of  the 
mules,  amounting  to  9.985,  to  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  horses. 
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The  number  is  so  small,  amounting  only  to  9  in  1,000  of  the  whole 
force,  that  it  can  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  affect  the  results.* 

Table  shoiving   the   Admissions   into   the  Infirmaries   by  Various   Classes 
of  Diseases,  from  1847  to  1866  inclusive,  arranged  in  Four  Periods. 


1847-52. 

1853-56. 

1857-61. 

1862-66. 

Aggregate] 
strength    of  \- 
liorses  &  mules  J 

341.329 

261,225 

294,842 

254,094 

Admitted 

into 
Infirmary. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Strength. 

Admitted 

into 
[nfirniary. 

Ratio 
per 

1,000. 

Admitted 

into 
Infirmary. 

Untio 

per 

1,000. 

Admitted 

into 
Infirmary. 

Ratio 
per 

1,000. 

Wounds        and  "I 

injiu-ies    J 

Fractures     

30,749 

390 
9,525 
3,425 

35,737 

5,524 

100,768 



90'I 

I'Z 

27-9 
lO'O 

104-7 

i6-2 
295'2 

34,233 

763 
6,544 

2,087 

5,412 

12,432 

28,904 

17,674 
8,874 
4,103 

1,147 

5,260 
23,445 

2,997 

131-0 
2-9 

25"i 

8-0 

20-7 

47-6 

1 10-6 

67-6 
34-0 
i5"7 

4'4 
20-1 
89-7 

"■5 

42,180 

901 

4,790 

1,502 

6,201 

11,040 

13,502 

16,853 

11,565 

5,433 

952 

8,291 

28,807 

315 

143' I 

3'o 

i6-3 

5' I 

21-0 
37-5 

45'8 

57"2 

39'- 
18-4 

3'^ 
28-1 
97'7 

i-i 

33,261 

800 
2,541 

603 
4,908 
9,677 

9,128 

13,556 

10,541 

3,558 

803 

6,862 
29,233 

77 

i30'9 
3'i 

Glanders .... 

Farcy  

2-4 
i9"3 
58-1 

Sore  throat 

Inflammation  ofl 
lungs       and  V 
pleura  J 

3 '59 

Strangles 

4i'5 
14-0 

3"2 
27'0 

115-1 

o'3 

Diseases  of  bowels 
Typhoid  diseases 
Diseases  of  ner- 1 

vous  system....  j 
Diseases  of  feet .... 
Other  diseases     .... 
Epi-  or  enzootic  1 

diseases    J 

Total   

186,118 

545 '3 

153,875 

58S-9 

152,332 

125,548 

494-1 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  jiroportion  of  admissions  in 

*  The  following  shows  tlie  strength  of  mules  and  the  numbers  that  died  and 
were  cast  from  1854  to  1866  inclusive.  The  returns  do  not  show  any  to  have 
been  employed  between  1846  and  1854  : — 

Table  showing  the  Strength,  Deaths,  and  JVumbey's  Cast  of  Mules  in  the 
French  Cavalry  from  18.54  to  1866. 


Strengtli. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Ratio  per  i,ooo. 

Died. 

Cast. 

1854r-60t 

'61-66    

5.883 
4,102 

351 
133 

610 

560 

59-66 
32-42 

103-69 
136, 5i 

Total 

9.985 

484 

1,170 

48-47 

117-18 

t  There  were  no  mules  employed  in  1858. 
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the  second  period  compared  with  the  first,  but  a  very  marked  and 
progressive  reduction  in  the  last  two  periods.  The  decrease  is 
most  marked  in  glanders  and  farcy,  and  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura.  In  wounds  and  injuries  there  has  been  an 
increase  compared  with  the  first  six  years,  but  this  may  perhaps,  to 
som.e  extent,  have  been  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  grouping  of 
the  diseases,  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in  the  first  period  being 
classed  under  the  heading  of  other  diseases ;  the  admissions  by 
this  group  in  the  second  and  fourth  periods  were  identical.  Daring 
the  last  five  years  the  admissions  from  all  causes  have  been  equal 
to  about  half  the  strength  annually  ;  above  one- fourth  of  them 
having  been  from  wounds  and  injuries,  about  the  same  proportion 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  and  rather  less  than  a 
fourth  by  unclassed  diseases. 

The  deaths  of  horses  and  mules  affected  with  glanders  amounted 
in  the  twenty  years  included  in  the  table  to  10,773,  ^^  79'9  P^^ 
1,000  of  the  cases,  leaving  20*1  per  1,000  as  the  proportion  cured, 
or  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  incorrect,  for  in  the  admissions  are 
included  all  suspected  cases.  It  is  stated  in  the  reports  of  the 
Commission,  that  many  of  the  cases  discharged  as  cured  were  re- 
admitted with  the  disease,  and  ultimately  slaughtered,  and  a  very 
strong  opinion  is  repeatedly  expressed  that  the  disease  is  really 
incurable,  and  that  immediate  slaughtering  of  infected  animals  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  stamp  it  out,  or  even  to  keep  it  within 
bounds. 

If  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  with  the  admissions  into  the 
infirmaries  by  the  various  groups  of  diseases  be  made  for  the 
fourteen  years  1853-66,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  will  be 
found  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Horses  ami  Mules. 

Classes  of  Diseases. 

Horses  and  Mules. 

Classes  of 
Diseases,  &c. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Deaths 

ill 
1. 000 
Cases. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Deaths 

in 
1,000 
t ases. 

Wounds,  &c 

109,674 
2,464 

13,875 

4,192 

16,521 

33.149 

51.534 

880 

2,110 

10,773 

1,078 

209 

183 

8,108 

8-0 
868-5 
776-4 
257'2 

12-6 

5'5 

157-3 

Strangles 

4.8,08^1      152 

85-5 

Fractures     

Glanders 

Diseases    ofl 

bowels / 

Tvphoid    

30,980 

13.094 
2,902 

20,413 

81,48"; 
3,389 

2,472 

1,979 

1,350 

153 

3,338 

181 

i5i"5 

Farcy  

Diseasesofner- 1 
vous  system  j 
Diseases  of  feet 
Other  diseases  ... 
Epi-  or  enzootic 

Sore  throat 

Bronchitis   

Inflammation   1 
of  lungs,  &c.  J 

465-2 

7-5 
41-0 

3  3  "4 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
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slaughter  a  very  liigli  proportion  of  tlie  cases  of  fracture.  Omitting 
tliese  and  glanders,  already  noticed,  tlie  highest  ratio  of  deaths  to 
cases  has  been  furni.shed  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  and  in  typhoid,  the  deaths 
have  been  upwards  of  i  in  7  cases. 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  prevalence  of  the  various 
groups  of  diseases,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the  quarterly 
admissions  into  the  infirmaries  in  the  years  1853-66  inclusive. 


Aggregate  Strength 
of 

Admissions  into  Infirmary  in 

Ratio  of  Adniissious 
per  io,ocx3  of  Strength  in 

Horses  and  Mules, 
810,161. 

First 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Third 
Guarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

First 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourtli 
Quarter. 

Wounds        and  ] 

injuries    J 

Fractures     

22,274 

554 
3,567 
1,027 
4,594 
8,343 

12,056 

12,926 
6,876 
2,546 

631 

4,806 
18,227 

595 

28,846 

720 
3,779 
1,055 

5,307 
9,994 

14,406 

18,040 
8,022 
3,813 

875 

5,125 
21,670 

645 

33,372 

689 
3,591 
1,084 
3,645 
8,339 

13,423 

10,833 
8,018 
3,782 

864 

5,485 
21,924 

915 

25,182 

501 
2,938 
1,026 
2,975 
6,473 

11,649 

6,284 
7,464 
2,953 

532 

4,997 
19,664 

1,234 

280-4 

44'9 
12-9 

57-8 

lOf'O 

151-8 

i62"7 
86-6 

7-9 

6o'5 
229-4 

7-5 

360-0 

9-0 

47'- 

1  ^-2 

66-2 

124-7 

179-8 

225-1 
loo-i 

47-6 
10-9 

65-9 

270-4 

8-0 

4II-9 

8-5 

44' 3 

1 3 '4 

45-0 
102-9 

165-7 

i33'7 
106-4 

46-7 

10-7 

67-7 

270-6 

1 1-3 

310-8 
6--. 

Glanders 

36-3 
12-7 
36-7 
79'9 

143-8 

77-6 

92-1 

36-4 

6-6 

6i-7 
242-7 

15-2 

Farcy  

Sore  throat 

Bronchitis  

Inflammation  of] 
lungs       and  > 
pleura J 

Sti-angles 

Diseases  of  bowels 
Typhoid  diseases 
Diseases  of  ner- 1 

Tous  system      J 
Diseases  of  feet.... 

Other  diseases 

Epi-  or  enzootic  "1 

diseases    J 

Total    

99,022 

122,297 

116,564 

93,872 

1246-4 

1526-1 

1438-8 

1 158-7 

Note. — In  the  calculations,  the  necessary  correction  has  been  made  to  equaHse 
the  number  of  days  in  each  quarter. 


The  second  quarter,  April — June,  has  furnished  the  laro-est 
number  of  admissions,  and  the  last  quarter,  October — December, 
the  smallest.  The  excess  in  the  second  quarter  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  In  the  third  quarter 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cases  of  wounds  and 
injuries,  including  sore  backs,  a  result  of  the  autumn  manceuvres. 

The  average  number  of  horses  constantly  non-effective  from 
injuries  and  disease  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  on  which  unfor- 
tunately the  returns  do  not  afford  information.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  it  which  they  furnish  is  the  numbers  in  the 
infirmaries  on  the  31st  December  in  each  year,  which  have  been  as 
follows  : — 

T  2 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Horses  and  Mules  in  the  Infirmaries  on  tiie 
'ilst  December  in  each  Year  from  1847  to  1866  inclusive. 


Year. 

Number 

in 
Infirmary 

on  31st 
December. 

Year. 

Number 

in 
Infiiniary 

on  olst 
December. 

Number 

iu 

Year.        Infirmary 

on  31st" 

December. 

Year. 

Number 

in 
Infirmary 

on  31st" 
December. 

1847 

1.375 
3.293 
2,257 
1,850 
1,592 

1852.... 
'53.... 
'54.... 
'55.... 
'56.... 

1,734 
1,478 
2,931 
3.541 
1.924 

1857....       I,si8 
'58....      i.?ij. 

1862.... 
'63.... 
'64.... 
'65..., 
'66.... 

I,2£;2 

'48 

798 

441 
1,239 

T.J,C7 

'49 

'59.... 
'60.... 
'61... 

2,116 
1,471 

I._LOJ. 

'50 

'51 

In  periods  of  \ 
fire  years    J 

10,367 

— 

11,608 

-          7,623 

— 

5,187 

Average   perl 

I, coo       of  >■ 
strencrth....  J 

36'20 

— 

37-18 

~ 

26'12 

— 

20*65 

The  results  show  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  non-effective 
from  36*20  in  the  first  to  20"65  per  1,000  iu  the  last  five  years. 
But  the  numbers  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  appi'oximation,  and 
probably  a  good  deal  under  the  average  for  the  whole  year,  as  they 
are  taken  at  the  end  of  that  quarter  in  which,  as  already  shown, 
the  admissions  are  lowest. 

II. — British  Armij. 

The  information  respecting  the  horses  of  the  army  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  unfortunately  very  meagre.  It  is  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  "  General  Annual  Return  of  the  British  Army," 
prepared  by  the  adjutant-general,  and  presented  to  parliament. 
This  return  shows  the  strength,  deaths,  and  numbers  cast  in  each 
year  from  1861  to  1878  inclusive,  but  gives  no  information  respect- 
ing the  causes  by  which  the  mortality  and  casting  have  been 
occasioned,  nor  the  ages  at  which  they  occurred. 

The  aggregate  strength  for  the  eighteen  years  1861-78 
amounted  to  246,856.  the  deaths  to  5,202.  and  the  numbers  cast  to 
24,014,  being  in  the  proportion  of  21*07  ^''^^  97'79  P^^'  1,000  of  the 
strength  annually.  If  the  period  be  subdivided  it  will  be  found 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  mortality,  but  a  very 
marked  decrease  in  the  casting  during  the  last  eight  compared 
with  the  preceding  ten  years  : — 


Aggregate 
Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Ratio  per  1,000  of  Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

1861-70    

'71-78    

129.324 
117,532 

,2,647 
2,555 

14,210 
9,804 

20-47 
21-74 

109-88 
77-26 

Total  IS  rears.... 

246,856 

5,202 

24,014 

■  21-07 

97-79 
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The  mortality  ranged  between  16-87  per  1,000  in  1864,  and  28-1  5 
in  1871,  and  tlie  casting  between  7571  in  1871,  and  156-12  in  1878. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  year  in  which  the  mortality  was  highest 
was  that  in  which  the  casting  w^as  lowest.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  means  of  tracing  the  diseases  in  which  these  differences 
occurred,  nor  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  age  on  the  death-rate. 

If  the  results  for  1861-70  be  compared  with  those  of  the  French 
army  for  1862-66,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  British  army  the 
rate  of  mortality  has  been  one-fourth  lower,  but  the  casting  about 
one-fourth  higher  than  in  the  French  army. 

From  1872  the  returns  give  the  numbers  separately  for  the 
different  arms  of  the  service,  of  which  the  following  table  shows 
the  results  : — 


1872-78. 

Aggregate 
Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Ratio  per  i.ooo  of 
Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Household  cavalry     

5,885 
47,307 
13,025 
27,906 

2,921 

7,558 

90 
1,073 

1   810 

59 

159 

492 
3,645 
3,006 

191 
1,489 

15-29 
22-68 

19-79 

20-20 

21-04 

83-60 

Cavalry  of  line    

77'05 

Royal  horse  artillei-y 

Royal  artillery    

73 '44 

65'39 

Military   train,    and    army"! 
service  corps   J 

197-01 

Total  7  years  

104,602 

2,191 

8,823 

20-95 

84'3S 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  has  occurred  in 
the  cavalry  of  the  line,  and  the  lowest  among  the  horses  of  the 
royal  engineers ;  but  the  numbers  are  much  too  small  to  justify  any 
positive  conclusions  on  the  subject.  The  household  cavalry  had 
the  highest  proportion  of  horses  cast,  and  the  royal  engineers  the 
lowest. 

In  1838,  Assistant-surgeon  H.  Marshall,  of  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  published*  a  report  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  horses  of 
that  regiment  for  the  eight  years  1830-37.  The  aggregate  strength 
for  that  period  was  2,016  ;  the  deaths  were  58,  and  the  numbers 
cast  168,  being  in  the  ratio  of  28-77  and  83*22  per  1,000  of 
strength.  These  ratios  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  the 
French  army  for  the  quinquennial  period  1862-66.  Of  the  deaths,  23 
were  caused  by  lung  disease,  6  by  glanders,  3  by  farcy,  6  by  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  12  were  shot  on  account  of  fractures. 
Of  the  horses  cast,  67,  or  upwards  of  one-half,  were  for  lameness, 
33   as   worn  out,    22   for  blindness,    20  as  broken-winded,    14  for 

*  "  Ediuburgii  Medical  aud  Surgical  Journal,"  vol.  xlix,  p.  467. 
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unhealthj  constitution,  8  for  vice,  and  3  for  slowness  of  pace.  The 
numbers  are  much  too  small  to  admit  of  any  conclusions  being- 
drawn  from  them,  but  they  are  brought  to  notice  as  being,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  only  information  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
published  respecting  the  causes  of  mortality  and  casting  in  the 
British  army  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  paper  was  published  at  a 
date  considerably  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  statistical 
returns  of  the  French  army. 

The  French  statistics  afford  another  striking  instance  of  the 
value  of  the  numerical  method  in  the  investigation  of  questions 
relating  to  health.  The  system  first  adopted  by  the  British 
Government  in  1836,  in  the  inquiries  then  instituted  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  troops,  was  followed  by  the  French 
military  authorities,  in  1843,  as  already  stated,  with  regard  to  the 
horses  of  the  army,  and  with  equally  striking  results.  We  are 
not  aware  whether  any  similar  investigation  has  ever  been  made  in 
our  army  into  the  condition  of  the  horses,  the  losses  experienced 
by  death  aiad  casting,  and  their  causes,  but  if  it  has,  the  results 
have  never  been  published.  That  such  an  inquiry  should  be 
undertaken  is  very  desirable  in  the  interests  alike  of  science  and 
economy.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  as  great  and  important  a 
reduction  can  be  effected  in  our  army  as  has  been  done  in  the 
French,  because  already  the  proportion  of  deaths  and  casting  is 
comparatively  low,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  improvements 
might  be  introduced  and  consequent  saving  made,  and  that  the 
experience  of  the  army  might  be  turned  to  useful  account  in  civil 
life.  A  careful  inquiry  of  this  nature  is  rendered  more  necessary 
at  pi'esent  in  consequence  of  the  recent  step  taken  by  Government 
of  purchasing  Hungarian  horses  for  the  cavalry,  for  it  is  only  by 
means  of  statistical  returns  that  the  practical  value  of  this  can  be 
ascertained.  An  accurate  comparison  of  the  sickness,  mortality, 
casting,  and  proportion  constantly  non-effective  of  the  British  and 
foreign  horses  respectively,  at  the  same  ages,  can  alone  settle  this 
question. 

The  marked  reduction  in  the  loss  by  glanders  in  the  French 
army  since  the  rule  was  enforced  of  killing  all  infected  horses  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  ascertained,  gives 
valuable  support  to  the  practice  established  of  late  years  in  this 
country  with  reference  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  glandered 
horses.  The  diminution  in  the  mortality  by  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura,  also  furnishes  important  evidence  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  sanitary  improvements  in  the  management 
of  horses.  There  are  still  sonic  important  points  on  which  further 
information  is  required — such,  for  instance,  as  the  proportion 
constantly  non-effective  from  injuries  and  disease — which  could  bo 
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■well  and  easily  cleared  up  by  a  system  of  returns  to  be  periodically 
furnished  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  army.  We  trust  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  will  cause  some  such  measures  to 
be  introduced,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  under  such  a  system,  the 
veterinary  department  will  soon  add  very  materially  to  the  existing 
information,  and  will  establish  for  itself  a  reputation  as  a  corps  of 
scientific  observers. 


APPENDIX. 


Table  T. — Showing  the  Strength  of  Caealry  Horses  in  the  French  Army 
Serving  at  Home,  the  A\imber  of  Deaths,  and  the  Numl>er  Cast,  in  each 
Year  from  1837  to  1866  inclusive. 


Year. 

Cast. 

Ratiu  per  1,000  of  .^irengtli. 

Died. 

Cast. 

1837   

33.878 
34.987 
36,370 
35.045 
61,563 
60,637 
53.701 

47.488 
44.584 
44.883 
57.146 
67,306 
60,726 
56,243 
55,025 
54.974 
62,871 

68,073 
71,270 

55.944 
50,959 
62,603 
63,160 

59.159 

53.076 
50,596 

48,4'4 
<co,6i9 

48,458 

3,232 
3.569 
3,799 
3,897 
7,726 
6,521 
3,957 
3,613 
3,613 
3,018 
2,413 
3,592 
3.687 
3,217 
2,518 
2.191 
2,527 
3,831 
4,135 
4,659 
2,074 
1,464 
3,374 
1,875 
1,657 
1,377 
1,438 
1,377 
1,494 
1,231 

2,^21 
2,588 

2,579 
3.030 
3.033 
4,588 

3.41 1 
3,681 

3.281 
3.420 
3.539 

3.393 
9,100 
7,028 
3,768 
4.552 
5,711 
3,618 
3,i86 

6.595 

5,300 
3,288 
4,698 
7.056 
4,918 
4,666 
3,807 
3,114 
5,073 
4.613 

95-40 
10201 
104-45 
111-20 
125-50 
107-56 
7367 
71-11 
76-08 
67-69 
53-76 
62-86 
54-78 
52-97 
44-77 
39-82 
45-97 
60-93 
60-74 
65-37 
37-07 
28-73 
53-89 
29-69 
28-01 
25-94 
28-42 
28-44 
29-51 
28-50 

68-<i 

'38  

'39  

73'97 
70-91 
86-46 

49'27 
7';-66 

'40  

'41  

'42  

'43  

63-52 
72-45 
69-09 

if)":  I 

'44  

'45  

'46  

'47  

78-85 

59-37 
135-20 

115-73 
66-99 

82-73 
103-88 

57-55 
46-80 

92-53 
94-74 
64-52 
75-04 
111-72 

83-13 
87-91 
75-24 

64-32 

'48  

'49  

'50  

'51  

'52  

'53  

'54  

'55  

'56  

'57  

'58  

'59  

'60  

'61  

'62  

'63  

'64  

'65  

'66  

95-20 

Total  for  30  years .. 

1,600,567 

93,076 

128,955 

58-15 

80-57 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  Strength  of  Horses  in  the  French  Army  Serving  in  France,  t) 


k 


Afres 


Year. 


Strengtli   Died.  Cast 


1847. 
'48. 
'49. 

1850. 
'51. 
'52 
'53 

'54 
'55 
'56 
'57 

'58, 
'59 

1860 
'61 
'62 
'63 
'64 
'65 


Four. 


4-441 

5,547 
4,876 

4,069 
4,131 

4,367 
5,565 

10,337 
8,014 
7,286 
4,698 
3,673 
5,920 

3,6co 
3,278 
2,651 
3,103 
3,017 
3,609 
3,851 


282 
346 
255 

297 
273 

292 
478 
953 
537 
434 
238 
118 
441 

141 
161 
79 
109 
154 
192 
179 


Fire. 


Streustb   Died.  Cast 


"^,219 
8,812 
8,491 

6,531 

5,398 
5,396 
5,717 
9,750 
13,338 
9,268 
6,641 
4,961 
8,797 

7,125 
4,379 
4,367 
3,710 

4,094 
4,316 

4,972 


250 
673 
414 

358 
294 
217 
308 
734 
924 
539 
245 
178 
661 

229 
183 
146 
143 
175 
144 
167 


Strength  Died.  Cast 


115 
123 
338 

175 
107 

132 

113 

139 
247 

195 

226 

123 
318 


4,644  326 

8,668  595 

12,474  767 

8,497  431 

'^,796  I  281 
\,Tzi  258 
\,^ii  '271 
8,0^2  I  452 
11,280  783 
iS.K^o  908 
7,678  254 
<;,96o  I  178 
9,125  ;539 


8,930  313 
6,685  187 

4,541 
4,226 

3,889 
4,101 


114 
144 
126 
129 


4,547  ;  107 


141 

174 

948 


484 
185 
214 

231 


729 

405 

225 

359 

647 
271 
129 
99 
75 
88 
90 


SeTcn. 


Strength  Died.   Cast 


4,071 
6,506 
9,438 

9,729 
6,985 

5,373 
5,105 
7,006 
8,509 
11,252 
To,3i7 
6,544 
8,476 

8,725 
8,133 
6,042 
4,687 
4,193 
4,365 
4,175 


239 
422 
576 

565 
349 
229 
231 
354 
499 
751 
379 
177 
454 

251 

198 
148 
104 
112 
114 
88 


Strenstli  Died.   Casi 


193 

202 

839 

8x7 
297 
296 

325 
237 
274 
750 

757 
291 

45' 

725 
495 
290 

183 
107 
135 
145 


Eight. 


3,433 
4,688 
7,032 

7,377 
8,290 

5,999 
4,827 
5,225 
5,730 
7,471 
7,772 
8,285 
6,902 

7,349 
7,196 
6,317 
5,231 
3,496 
3-941 
3,907 


189 
315 
404 

450 
372 
221 
227 
253 
384 
543 
284 
269 
317 

190 
169 
157 

128 
82 

104 
78 


171 
i8( 

63' 

75: 
44( 

33: 
32: 
25; 

22£ 
65: 

68c 
451 

5M 

683 
44t 
43^ 
293 

IOC 

181 

123 


*  The  cast  in  this  column  include 


Table  III. — Shoioing  the  Strength,  the  Deaths,  aiid  the  Number  Cast,  of  Horses  in  the 
French  Army  in  each  Qiiiiiquennial  Period  from  1847  to  1866,  and  at  each  Age. 


Period 

1847-51. 

1852-56. 

1857-61. 

1862-66. 

A'.:es. 

Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Strengtli. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Strength. 

Died. 

Cast. 

Yeirs 
4.... 

23,064 

1,453 

381 

35,569 

2,694 

228 

21,219 

1,099 

243 

16,230 

713 

61 

0.... 

34,451 

1,989 

8';8 

43,469 

2,722 

826 

31,903 

1,495 

1,02  1 

2i,4';8 

775 

230 

6.... 

40,079 

2,400 

1,932 

44,014 

2,672 

1,61;'^ 

38,378 

1,469 

1,907 

21,292 

620 

481 

7.... 

36,729 

2.151 

2,348 

37,245 

2,064 

1,882 

42,195 

1,459 

2,719 

23,447 

566 

860 

8.... 

30,820 

1,730 

2,202 

29,2';2 

1,628 

1,801 

37,504 

1,229 

2,794 

22,873 

549 

1,140 

9.... 

25,452 

1,337 

2,054 

28,783 

1,350 

2,053 

32,965 

1,059 

2,772 

23-494 

538 

1,462 

10.... 

21,676 

928 

17,053 

24,569 

1,062 

15,217 

27,866 

817 

13,804 

23,468 

524 

17,039 

11.... 

19,447 

749 

— 

21,333 

881 

— 

21,399 

598 

22,997 

531 

— 

12.... 

17,778 

707 

— 

17,961 

754 

— 

i«;,5i6 

422 

— 

22,314 

575 

— 

13.t 

1 

up- 

36,808 

1,983 

— 

30,018 

1,516 

— 

22,880 

797 

— 

53,590 

1,526 

— 

wards 

) 

Totl. 

286,304 

15,427 

26,828 

312,213 

17,343 

23,662 

291,825 

10,444 

25,26c 

251,163 

6,917 

21,273 
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t/is,  and  the  Numbers  Cast  in  each  Year  from  1847  to  1866  inclusive,  arranged  by  Age. 


Nine. 

Ten. 

Eleven. 

Twelve. 

13  and  upwds. 

Total. 

rengtli 

Died. 

Cast. 

Strengtli 

Died. 

Cast.* 

Strength 

Died 

Strengtli 

Died. 

Strengtli 

Died. 

Strengtli. 

Died. 

Cast. 

i.935 

150 

207 

3.462 

156 

2,577 

4,26^ 

198 

4.475 

226 

7,940 

397 

44,883 

2,413 

3,539 

^.g-^o 

220 

16:^ 

3.350 

143 

2,465 

3,622 

163 

4,166 

195 

7,837 

520    -^7,146 

3,592 

3,393 

5-597 

371 

633 

4.580 

203 

5,650 

3,630 

110 

3,418 

119 

7,770 

468 

67,306 

3,687 

9,100 

<^,988    290 

619 

4,946 

222 

4,108 

3,766 

148 

2,704 

82 

7,119 

374 

60,726 

3,217 

7,028 

6,98a    306 

430 

5,338 

204 

2,254 

4,166 

130 

3.015 

85 

6,142 

224 

56,243 

2,518 

3.768 

8,069    298 

<;28 

3,917 

199 

3.012 

4.382 

174 

3.635 

128 

6,166 

175 

"^5,025 

2,191 

4.552 

5,772    206 

488 

6,640 

262 

4,188 

';.484 

197 

4,096 

135 

5.957 

212 

54.974 

2,527 

'^,71 1 

4,55^    222 

2';i 

4,102 

183 

2,468 

4.683 

212 

3.774 

170 

5.390 

298 

62,871 

3,831 

3,618 

4,608    242 

226 

3,582 

162 

1,888 

3,264 

123 

3.648 

165 

6,100 

316 

68,073 

4,135 

3,186 

<;,782    382 

1^60 

4,328 

256 

3.661 

3,5-0 

175 

2,808 

156 

6,40^; 

515 

71.270 
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lorses  of  10  and  upwards. 


Discussion  on  Surgeon-Gekeeal  Balfour's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.),  in  expressing-  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  Surgeon- General  Balfour,  echoed  the 
concluding  sentences  of  the  paper,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
War  Office  authorities  would  cause  some  such  measures  to  be  intro- 
duced as  would  enable  them  to  apply  to  these  most  important  arms 
of  our  military  service,  the  same  measures  which  were  applied  to 
our  troops  forty  years  ago,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
Surgeon- General  Balfour  and  his  colleagues.  The  commission,  of 
which  General  TuUoch  and  Surgeon-General  Balfour  were  members, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  materially  improving  the  condition  of  our 
troops  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  colonies,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  exertions  of  Surgeon  Balfour  with  respect  to  the  vitality  of 
cavalry  horses,  would  have  the  same  beneficial  result.  The  subject 
was  one  in  which  the  public  genei-ally  would  take  a  lively  interest. 
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Mr.  Walford  tliouglit  it  somewhat  unfortunate  that  two  such 
highly  important  papers  as  those  of  Surgeon-General  Balfour  and 
Professor  Leoni  Levi  should  have  been  set  down  for  the  same 
evening.  When  ofi&ces  for  the  insurance  of  horses  were  started 
some  few  years  ago,  he  took  some  trouble  to  obtain  statistics  of 
deaths  and  sickness  of  horses.  Extended  inquiries  were  made  in 
several  quarters,  but  he  found  that  the  statements  with  regard  to 
the  diseases,  and  consequent  mortality,  were  so  divergent,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  compile  any  authentic  statistics.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  had  something  authentic  on  which  to  work.  From  a 
national  point  of  view,  it  was  very  important  that  the  statistics  of 
the  horses  employed  in  the  army  service  should  be  examined,  as 
those  familiar  with  the  army  estimates  would  know.  France  had 
been  spoken  of,  and  certainly  that  country  had  one  interest  in  this 
question  which  did  not  exist  in  this  country,  namely,  that  horse 
flesh  was,  to  a  greater  extent,  he  believed,  than  was  generally 
expected,  used  as  an  article  of  human  food.  He  had  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  in  parts  of  France  horse  flesh  formed  a  considerable 
item  in  the  food  of  the  population.  He  thought  the  Society,  and 
the  public  generally,  owed  the  author  of  the  paper  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

General  Sir  F.  TV.  FitzWtgram,  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry, 
thought  the  author  of  the  paper  was  in  error  in  saying  that  there 
"were  no  statistics  of  the  vitality,  &c.,  of  horses  in  the  British  army, 
for  he  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  information  required  would 
be  found  at  the  oifice  of  the  principal  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With 
regard  to  the  casting  of  horses  in  our  army,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  ^V^ar  allowed  a  certain  percentage,  viz.,  lo  per  cent.,  each  year 
for  castings.  Regiments  generally  cast  up  to  the  allowed  percentage, 
and  hence  the  uniformity  which  would  be  found  in  the  returns. 
He  thought  the  percentage,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  of  horses,  was  very  creditable  to  the  veterinary  department 
and  the  officers  of  our  army.  He  had  taken  some  interest  and 
trouble  in  this  question,  and  upon  consulting  several  London  cabmen, 
he  found  that  the  usual  wear  of  cab  horses  in  London  was  about 
two  and  a-half  years.  He  found  that  omnibus  horses  ran  from 
three  to  three  and  a-half  years,  but  the  exact  number  could,  doubt- 
less, easily  be  obtained  from  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company. 
Messrs.  Leny,  who  were  the  carriers  for  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
got  five  years'  work  out  of  their  horses,  but  this  was  rather  a  fast 
traffic.  He  had  also  had  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Reid,  the 
brewers,  and  he  found  that  their  hoi'ses,  which  were  uncommonly 
well  cared  for,  worked  for  about  nine  years.  After  many  inquiries, 
he  had  not  found  that  any  large  body  of  horse  owners  got  a  larger 
average  life  than  in  the  cavalry  of  this  country.  Cavalry  horses 
last,  on  the  average,  for  ten  years,  and  the  work  which  they  do  is 
not  draft,  but  carrying  on  their  back  an  average  weight  of  20  stone. 
He  noticed  that  in  the  French  army  glanders  amounted  to  3,000 
a-year,  but  in  the  English  army,  he  thought  30  a-year  from  that 
cause  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  With  regard  to  the  alleged 
tendency   of    horses  from  grass   to  suffer   from  diseases,    it    was 
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hardly  his  experience  that  a  large  number  of  horses  did  so  suffer. 
With  respect  to  officers'  horses,  his  own  experience  was  that  they 
suffered  more  from  disease  than  the  troopers'  horses,  a  fact  which 
was  creditable  to  the  service  rather  than  to  the  immediate  owners. 

Mr.  G.  Fleming  said  they  must  all  feel  extremely  indebted  to 
Surgeon-Greneral  Balfour  for  his  paper.  He  thought  information  as 
that  which  had  been  derived  from  French  sources  could  be  obtained 
in  this  country ;  but  as  it  had  not  been  called  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  had  not  been  given  to  the  general  public.  He  had  looked 
through  our  army  returns  very  carefully,  and  he  had  found  an 
astonishing  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  cavalry  horses 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  At  an  early  period  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  glanders — a  most  disastrous  malady,  which  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  incurable — was  so  very  prevalent,  that  whole 
troops  of  horses  had  to  be  shot ;  but  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  being  better  understood,  a  great  improvement  had  been 
effected.  The  importance  of  the  disease  was  very  largely  owing  to 
its  contagious  properties,  and  the  only  thing  was  to  destroy  at  once 
the  animal  in  which  it  appeared.  The  deaths  from  glanders  among 
British  cavalry  horses  in  the  year  before  last  was,  he  thought,  only 
•2  per  cent.,  which  showed  what  an  improvement  had  resulted  from 
a  better  understanding  of  the  disease.  The  greatest  percentage  of 
loss  among  the  horses  of  the  British  army  was  from  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  whereas  in  France  the  highest  mortality 
was  owing  to  diseases  of  tlie  lungs  and  the  air  passages,  which  was 
probably  due  to  the  bad  ventilation  existing  in  the  French  cavalry 
stables.  He  found  that  in  the  last  three  years  the  strength  of  the 
horses  in  the  British  army  was  15,629,  of  which  8,731  were  treated, 
the  average  being  55'86.  Of  these,  8,102,  or  a  percentage  of  51I, 
were  cured.  The  average  annual  number  which  was  supposed  to 
be  incurable  was  i98'3,  or  a  percentage  of  i'26,  and  the  average 
number  of  deaths  for  the  period  was  180,  or  a  percentage  of  I"i4 — a 
remarkably  small  percentage  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  French 
army — and  the  average  number  destroyed  had  been  11 4,  or  '73  per 
cent.  Heretofore  the  classification  in  the  English  cavalry  had  not 
been  so  good  as  it  should  be,  but  they  were  now  at  work  improving 
that  matter,  and  he  thought  that  information  of  intei'cst  with  regard 
to  our  army  horses  would  soon  be  accessible.  So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  take  good  care  that  all  the  information  of  interest 
that  could  possibly  be  given  should  be  afforded.  The  highest  mor- 
tality was  chiefly  among  young  horses,  the  great  mistake  having 
been  the  purchase  of  3-year  old  horses.  Owing,  however,  princi- 
pally to  the  exertions  of  General  FitzWygram,  horses  under  4 
years  of  age  were  not  bought  now,  and  he  trusted  that  this  raising 
of  the  standard  would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  rate  of 
mortality. 

The  Chaiemax  said  they  were  much  obliged  to  General  Fitz- 
Wygram and  Mr.  Fleming  for  the  information  they  had  given, 
showing  that  the  necessary  information  was  actually  in  existence. 
It  was  just  the  same  in  the  case  of  our  troops  forty  years  ago,  when 
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twenty  years'  information  was  found  to  be  accessible.  He  congratu- 
lated Surgeon-General  Balfour  on  having  brought  forward  such  an 
interesting  paper. 

Surgeon- General  Balfour  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  he  had  brought  before  the  Society  had 
been  received,  and  the  interest  it  had  excited.  On  one  point  Sir  F. 
FitzWygrara  had  misapprehended  him  :  he  had  not  intended  to 
deny  the  existence  in  the  War  Office  of  statistics  on  the  subject : 
he  had  merely  said  that  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  existed,  as 
none  had  ever  been  published.  With  regard  to  the  difference  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  of  the  officers'  horses  as  compared  with  the 
troopers  in  the  French  and  British  armies  respectively,  in  the  former 
the  horses  were  the  property  of  the  State,  but  in  the  latter  of  the 
individual  officers.  Possibly  the  greater  loss  in  the  British  service 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  negligence  of  over-paid  grooms. 
Mr.  Fleming's  remarks  on  the  low  rate  of  mortality  were  based  on 
the  returns  of  three  years  only,  but  it  would  be  found  that  the  aver- 
age of  eight  years  amounted  to  2  per  cent.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  under  observation  to  get  rid  of 
accidental  irregularities  in  the  numerical  results,  and  where  the 
numbers  were  small,  this  could  only  be  done  by  extending  the 
period  of  observation. 
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I. — Value  of  the  Annual  Agricultural  Statistics, 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Caird,  in  an  able  paper,  invited 
the  attention  of  this  Society  to  the  then  recently  established  official 
statistics  of  British  agriculture,  and  the  lessons  and  deductions  to 
be  drawn  from  yearly  figures.  The  value  of  this  register  of  our 
agricultural  position  at  home  is  now  universally  admitted,  and  our 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Caird  for  the  part  he  took  in  Parliament  in  pro- 
curing the  now  familiar  annual  blue  book  deserves  prominent 
expression.  The  unreasoning  and  ignorant  objections  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  required  forms  which  for  some  time  in  the  southern  and 
midland  districts  of  England  retarded  the  completeness  of  the  infor- 
mation now  furnished  may  be  said,  with  advanced  intelligence,  to 
have  been  very  largely  overcome.  Especially  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  apprehension  of  unpleasant  fiscal  consequences  with  which  at 
the  outset  many  occupiers  of  land  viewed  the  request  to  give 
information  respecting  their  business  affairs,  through  the  agency  of 
officers  of  the  inland  revenue  department,  is  fast  dying  away ;  and 
English  farmers  are  much  more  generally  being  brought  to  concur 
in  the  opinion,  long  held  by  their  fellow  agriculturists  in  Scotland, 
that  the  inquiry  is  in  no  respect  inquisitorial  or  likely  to  divulge 
matters  prejudicial  to  tenant  farmers,  or  to  compromise  in  any  way 
individual  interests. 

For  only  1,612,143  acres  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  or  but  5  per 
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cent,  of  tlie  acreage  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  fallow,  or  grass,  is  it 
now  necessary  to  resort  in  any  way  to  estimate.  Under  these 
circumstances,  at  a  moment  when  agriculture  stands  foremost  in  the 
matters  of  domestic  concern,  in  indicating  the  course  during  the 
past  decade  of  this  greatest  of  all  our  industries,  I  may,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  rely  on  the  official  figures  which  Mr.  Giffen  is  now 
able  to  place  before  the  country  with  greater  promptitude  and 
accuracy  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  achieved.  Much  has  been 
written  and  much  spoken  on  British  agriculture  within  the  past 
three  years :  it  will  be  the  simple  aim  of  this  paper  to  furnish,  I 
fear  but  crudely,  some  of  the  data  which  it  is  above  all  things 
desirable  to  have  as  starting  points  in  new  agricultural  discussions. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  existence  of  the  data  in  the  pages  of 
the  ten  blue  books  of  the  period  before  us  should  suffice  for  this 
purpose,  but  I  believe  I  may  profitably  bring  together  to-night  some 
of  the  facts  spread  over  a  variety  of  separate  papers,  and  although 
but  imperfectly,  still  in  some  measure  so  arrange  them  as  to  lead  to 
suggestive  criticism. 

The  first  matter  that  we  have  to  realise  in  a  survey  of  this  sort 
is  the  extent  of  the  area  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

It  is  perhaps  not  an  absolutely  exact  statement  to  say  that  the 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom  remains  necessarily  identical  in  the 
whole  period  under  review.  Round  the  coast  no  doubt  occasionally 
there  is  going  on  here  and  there  an  accretion  and  here  and  there  a 
loss  of  territory.  Slight  alterations,  however,  such  as  the  growth 
of  Sunk  Island,  on  the  Humber,  or  the  ini'oads  suffered  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  scarcely  affect  the  official  total. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  that,  according  to  the  ordnance 
survey  figures  which  are  relied  on  in  the  yearly  statistics,  the  only 
recorded  changes  in  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
past  decade  are  the  rise  from  77,514,000  acres  to  78,011,000  acres 
in  1872,  wholly  due  to  a  rectification  made  in  Ireland  at  the 
time  of  the  census,  and  a  subsequent  drop  the  following  year  from 
78,011,000  acres  to  77,829,000  acres,  at  which  the  total  now  stands. 
The  last  reduction  may  be  accounted  for  by  an  addition  of  7.000 
acres  in  England,  a  diminution  of  12,000  acres  in  Wales,  a  falling 
off  of  fully  143,000  acres  in  Scotland,  and  a  relatively  considerable 
reduction  in  the  area  credited  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  all  of  which  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  ordnance 
returns.  For  any  reference  to  the  total  area  I  have  preferred  to 
employ  the  latest  figure  only  as  the  most  exact. 

II. — Classification  of  Areas. 

Starting,  then,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  area  to  be  considered, 
the  first  question  that  occurs  to  an  investigator  is  the  extent  of  that 
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area  which  is  under  cultivation  ;  and  it  is  interesting  here  to  discri- 
minate between  the  ratios  of  cultivated  laud  possessed  by  the 
different  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom,  due,  as  this  feature 
usually  is,  to  climatic,  geological,  or  geographical  considerations. 
And  here  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  paper  I  have  attempted 
to  carry  the  comparison  of  the  position  of  matters  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  period  under  review  further  than  a  mere  enumera- 
tion for  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom — England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  For  the  last  three  of  these  I  am 
compelled,  by  regard  to  the  time  and  space  at  my  disposal,  to  take 
only  the  general  results,  but  for  England  herself  I  have  attempted 
a  somewhat  narrower  scrutiny,  grouping  into  three  separate  agri- 
cultural zones  or  sections  the  forty-two  counties  which  form  the 
units  of  the  official  statistics. 

I  must  hei'e  explain  why  I  have  somewhat  departed  from  the 
customary  plan  of  longitudinally  dividing  England  simply  into  an 
eastern,  or  "  corn,"  and  a  western,  or  "  grass  "  half,  as  was  done 
by  Mr.  Caird  in  1850-51,  and  as  is  done  annually  in  the  agricultural 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  must  explain  also  why  it  is  that 
in  adopting  a  triplicate  division  of  England  I  have  not  strictly 
followed  the  classification  of  the  several  counties  in  the  "  corn," 
"mixed,"  and  "pastoral"  groups  indicated  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  the 
valuable  tables  appended  to  the  official  returns  of  1879.  One  other 
explanation,  too,  must  be  offered  in  reference  to  the  variation  of 
method  in  the  maps  presented  herewith  from  those  interesting  ones 
furnished  by  Mr.  Purdy  in  vol.  xxxi  of  our  Journal,  in  1868. 

I  cordially  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  that  volume 
that  a  geograpliical  and  not  a  merely  mechanical  or  alphabetical 
arrangement  ought  to  be  adopted  in  this  matter,  and  this  will 
explain  my  slight  divergence  from  Mr.  Giffen's  classification  this  year. 
I  am  not  at  all  indifferent  to  the  advantages,  for  which  Mr.  Purdy 
contended  in  1868,  of  following  the  same  divisions  for  agricul- 
tural as  for  poor  law,  and  registration,  and  census  purposes,  and  if 
I  do  not  follow  it,  it  is  because  1  am  anxious  to  attain  a  more 
strictly  agricultural  congi-uity  in  the  counties  grouped  together 
than  was  possible  in  the  maps  then  given.  However  generally 
convenient  the  Registrar- General's  divisions  are  for  most  purposes, 
I  cannot  view  with  satisfaction  an  arrangement  which  unites,  for 
example,  such  grass  counties  as  Derby — where  arable  land  forms 
but  19  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area — with  corn  counties  such  as 
Lincoln,  where  about  60  per  cent,  is  thus  occupied.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  avoid  linking  such  agricultural  opposites,  and  striking 
a  common  average  for  a  "North  Midland  Division,"  comprising 
both,  I  have  ventured  to  make  a  simpler  triplicate  division.  The 
five  eastern  counties  of    Cambridge,  Hunts,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
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Essex,  I  have  regarded,  as  tlie  agricultural  returns  for  1879  also  do, 
as  pre-eminently  corn  counties,  and  have  designated  them  my  first 
corn  district.  Of  these  over  64  per  cent,  is  now  under  the  plough, 
and  only  18  per  cent,  is  in  permanent  pasture.  Moving  westward,  I 
draw  another  line  from  the  Yorkshire  coast  to  that  of  Hampshire, 
enclosing  a  second  belt  of  counties,  where  also  corn  growing,  though 
on  the  whole  less  markedly,  predominates,  and  this  larger  area  I 
call  my  second  corn  district.  Throughout  this  the  average  area  under 
the  plough  will  just  exceed  50  per  cent,  and  that  in  grass  just  fall 
short  of  30  per  cent. 

These  two  areas  together  make  up  the  arable  district  of  Eng- 
land, which  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  longitudinal  "corn" 
division,  for  some  time  back  given  in  the  yearly  blue  book.  Thus 
combined,  the  whole  eastern  area  displays  an  average  of  5  5  per  cent. 
of  arable  land,  and  26  per  cent,  in  permanent  pasture. 

All  to  the  west  of  the  last  drawn  line  up  to  the  Welsh  boundary 
I  take  to  be  more  or  less  correctly  viewed  as  the  grass  district  or 
pastoral  belt  of  English  soil.  It  covers,  doubtless,  a  large  area,  but 
its  general  characteristic  is  that  in  contradistinction  to  the  figures 
just  quoted,  it  has  only  got  29*7  per  cent,  of  its  area  under  the 
plough,  while  it  has  41  per  cent,  occupied  by  permanent  grass. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  that  I  am  compelled  in 
thus  adopting  a  geographical  rather  than  a  simply  arithmetical 
grouping  of  counties  to  include  in  the  arable  area  the  somewhat 
isolated  counties  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  whose  place  should 
strictly  be  to  the  west  of  the  central  line,  while  I  balance  this  in- 
equality by  another  in  not  including  Cornwall  in  the  corn  area,  for 
which  its  percentages  qualify  it.  This  exchange,  for  convenience 
sake,  occurs  also  in  the  customary  official  grouping  into  "  corn  " 
and  "  grazing  "  counties,  and  indeed  my  complete  arable  and  grass 
districts  would  altogether  coincide  with  that  arrangement,  but  for 
the  fact  that  I  include  to  the  east  of  my  line  of  division  the  county 
of  Wilts,  and  exclude  the  county  of  Warwick.  Geographical  and 
other  local  reasons  decide  me  in  doing  this,  and  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  arable  land  of  Wilts  is  very  nearly  half  its  whole 
area  (48"4),  while  that  of  Warwick  is  less  than  two-fifths  of  its 
area  (39'7).  Warwick  also,  with  its  46  per  cent,  of  grass,  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  fitly  placed  among  the  grass  counties  than  Wilts, 
where  the  permanent  grass  is  but  39  per  cent. 

Mr.  Caird's  line  between  corn  and  grass  difiered  still  more  con- 
siderably from  that  adopted  officially  than  does  mine.  It  included 
Northumbei'land,  Durham,  and  part  of  Yorkshire  on  the  north,  and 
Dorset  in  the  south  as  corn  counties;  while  it  classed  Notts,  Rutland, 
Northampton,  Oxford,  and  part  of  Wilts  as  grass  counties.  This 
may  have  been  right  in  1850,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  now  a])ply. 
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III. — Distribution  of  the  Surface  of  the  Country. 

Assuming  that  I  have  justified  my  departure  from  precedent, 
I  will  invite  attention  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  modes  of  utilising  the  agricultural  area  of  the  several 
divisions  of  England  just  enumerated  separately,  and  of  each  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  collectively  in  the  ten 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  1870.  The  subjoined  table 
exhibits  the  particulars  as  to  total  area,  cultivated  area,  arable  land 
and  pastui^e,  for  the  following  distinct  areas,  to  which,  wherever 
practicable,  I  propose  to  refer  all  other  facts,  viz.: — 

(1.)  Five  counties  of  England  called  the  First  Corn  District. 

(2.)  Sixteen  counties  of  England  called  the  Second  Corn  District. 

(3.)  Twenty-one  counties  collectively  as  the  Arable  District  of 
this  division  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(4.)  Twenty-one  pastoral  counties  of  England  called  the  Grass 
District. 

(5.)  England  as  a  whole. 

(6.)  Wales. 

(7.)  Scotland. 

(8.)  Great  Britain. 

(9.)  Ireland. 

(10.)  The  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands. 

(11.)  The  entire  United  Kingdom. 


Distribution  of  Surface. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Total 

I.  Corn  district .... 
II. 

Arable  district 

Grrass         „       

England    

Cultivated  Area. 

Arable  Land. 

Pasture. 

Area, 
1879. 

1870.      1879. 

1870. 

1879. 

1879. 

1879. 

Acres. 
4,Il6, 
10,392, 

Acres.    '•     Acres. 
3,259,  \     :;,382, 
8,078,;    8,336. 

Acres. 

2,617, 

5,321, 

Acres. 

2,639, 

5,267, 

Acres. 
642, 
2,756, 

Acres. 

743, 
3,069, 

14,508, 
18,089, 

11,337,  ,  11,718, 
12,072,  '  12,786, 

7,938, 
5,791, 

7,906, 
5,364, 

3,398, 
6,282, 

3,812, 
7,422, 

32,597, 

4,722, 

19,496, 

23,409,    24,504, 
2,548,      2,759, 
4,451,      4,713, 

13,729, 
1,120, 
3,486, 

13,270, 

985, 

3,554, 

9,680, 

1,428, 

965, 

11,234, 
1,774, 
1,159, 

Wales    

Scotland    

Great  Britain   

Ireland  

56,815, 
20,820, 

30,408,    31,976, 
15,653,    Tc.jifi. 

18,335, 
5,662, 

95, 

17,809, 
5,138, 

93, 

12,073, 
9,991, 

21, 

14,167, 
10,198, 

31, 

194, 

J  Isle  of  Man  and  1 
L  Channel  Islands  J 

United  Kingdom  .... 

116, 

125, 

77,829, 

46,177,    47,437 

24,092, 

23,040, 

22,085, 

24,396, 
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Here  it  is  well  to  recognise  tlie  relative  dimensions  of  the  three 
belts  or  sections  of  English  territory  accounted  for.  The  first  corn 
district  contains  but  an  eighth  of  the  entire  area.  The  second 
corn  district  covers  about  a  third,  Avhile  more  than  half  of  England 
lies  in  the  grass  district.  The  percentages  of  the  total  area  under 
cultivation  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  decade,  and  the  percen- 
tage in  arable  and  pasture  respectively  at  these  dates,  appears  from 
the  following  table  : — 

Percentages  of  Total  A  rea. 


I.  Corn  district  

II.  „  

Arable  district 

Grass         „       

England     

AVales     

Scotland    

Grreat  Britain   

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel"! 
Islands  / 

United  Kingdom 


Culti 

vated. 

1870. 

1879 

79-2 

77-7 

82-: 
8o-2 

78-1 
66-7 

8o-8 

71-2 

71-8 
510 
22-8 

58-+ 
24-2 

53'5 
75-2 

73-7 

59-8 

64-4 

59-3 

6ro 

1870. 

1879. 

63-6 
51-2 

54-7 
320 

421 

23-7 
17-9 

32-3 
27-2 

49-0 


310 


64"  I 

50'7 

54"  5 
29-7 

40-7 

20'9 

i8-i 

3i"3 
247 

47'9 
29-6 


Pasture. 


1870. 


15-6 
2()-5 

23-4 
34-7 

29-7 

30-2 

4-9 

21-2 

48-0 

10-8 


28-4 


1879. 


i8-i 

29-5 

26-3 
4i'o 

34-5 

37-5 

5'9 

24-8 
49-0 

i6'o 


IV. — Ten  Years'  Cliamjes  in  Caltioated,  Arahle,  and  Pasture  Land. 

The  first  of  the  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  period  1870-79  is 
the  growth  in  the  cultivated  surface.  This  is  due,  as  has  been 
explained  in  the  yearly  reports,  to  more  accurate  returns,  as 
well  as  to  a  real  extension  of  agricultural  operations.  It  is  general 
everywhere  in  all  three  districts  of  England,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  save  only  in  the  case  (so  often  exceptional)  of 
Ireland.  But  the  Irish  falling  off  is,  I  believe,  rightly  ascribed  to 
a  technical  cause,  the  more  correct  classification  of  ciertain  moun- 
tain pastures  as  waste  rather  than  cultivated  territory.  As 
Mr.  Gifien  has  indicated,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  distinction  now  shown,  particularly  in  Scotland,  represents  the 
practical  position  of  matters.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  well  somewhat  more  widely  to  extend  the 
definition  of  cultivated  land,  and  give  us,  so  far  as  may  be,  all 
land,  mountain  or  other,  actually  used  in  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  country  in  the  process  of  feeding  sheep  or  cattle. 

Taking,  however,  the  figures  given  as  to  increased  "  cultivation," 
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the  following  table  shows  the  changes  of  the  past  ten  years,  and 
indicates  where  the  chief  increase  of  area  has  arisen.  Any  reference 
to  the  apparent  growth  of  pasture  must  be,  however,  subject  to  the 
caution  of  the  last  Agricultural  Blue  Book,  that  it  is  possibly 
to  some  extent  a  reclassification  of  land  formerly  reckoned  under 
rotation  grasses. 

[nOO's  omitted.] 


I.  Corn  district 
II. 


Cultivated  Area. 


Increjise. 


Decrease. 


Acres. 

2^8, 


Arable  district !       381, 

Grass         „       1      714, 


England    i)095, 

Wales     


Scotland 


Great  Britain    

Ireland  

Isle  of  Man,  &e.  . 

United  Elinsrdom. 


262, 


1,568, 
9> 


1,260, 


317, 


Increase. 


6S, 


Acres. 

ok 


32, 
427, 

459, 
135, 


526, 

524, 

2, 


1,052, 


Pasture. 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

lOI, 

— 

i^i^ 

— 

414. 

— 

7,140, 

■ — 

i>'^54> 

— 

346, 

— 

194, 

— - 

->094> 

— 

207, 

— 

10, 

— 

One  and  a  quarter  million  more  acres  are  now  theT'efore 
accounted  for  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  virtually  the  whole  of 
this  addition  takes  the  form  of  permanent  grass — a  classification 
which  has  grown  also  by  the  application  of  this  less  labour- 
involving  form  of  husbandry  to  another  million  acres  formerly 
under  the  plough.  It  does  not  seem  generally  to  have  been 
recognised  that  it  is  in  Ireland  alone  that  half  this  transformation 
has  been  effected,  and  a  glance  at  the  last  given  table  makes  it 
plain  that  the  disposition  to  convert  corn  land  into  grass,  as 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  GiiSen's  report  in  1879,  is  almost  wholly  to  be 
found  in  pastoral  districts. 

In  the  most  conspicuously  corn  area  of  England  we  have 
actually  22,000  acres  more  arable  land,  and  in  Scotland,  where 
the  plough  is  always  in  favour,  68,000  acres.  The  entire  falling  off 
to  the  east  of  my  line  between  the  arable  and  grass  districts  of 
England  is  altogether  insignificant.  While  reduction  of  arable 
land  in  England  generally  has  been  a  matter  of  3 '3  per  cent.,  and 
the  ratio  of  falling  oif  in  the  whole  arable  area  is  less  than  i  per 
cent.,  in  the  grass  district  it  is  7-4  per  cent.  In  Wales  it  has  been 
12  per  cent.,  in  Ireland  over  9  per  cent.  There  is  not  quite  so 
much  difference  in  the  rate  at  which  cultivation  appears  to  extend. 

u2 
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The  arable  half  of  England  shows  additions  that  represent  au 
increase  of  less  than  3I  per  cent.,  while  the  grass  region  has  6  per 
cent,  more  of  its  total  surface  in  cultivation  than  in  1870.  More 
permanent  pasture  is  accounted  for  by  some  1 2  per  cent,  in  the  arable 
area,  but  this  contrasts  with  fully  18  per  cent,  more  in  the  pastoral 
district.  The  growth  of  permanent  grass  is  unmistakably  to  be 
found  mainly  in  districts  most  suited  to  grass  growing,  for,  with  a 
single  exception,  all  the  western  counties  exceed  the  average 
increase,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  all  the  eastern  fall  below 
it. 

In  Table  I,  in  the  appendix,  will  be  found  a  total  of  the  English 
counties  in  the  order  of  precedence  suggested  by  the  relative  extent 
of  their  cultivated  area  in  1879,  wdth  relative  figures  for  1870,  and 
the  increased  percentage  of  total  area  now  appearing  in  the 
returns. 

To  the  three  south-western  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
Somerset,  must  be  ascribed  the  largest  additions  to  the  area  of 
cultivation  :  there  being  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  counties 
upwards  of  7  per  cent.,  in  the  second  upwards  of  6  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  third  ^^  per  cent,  more  of  their  surface  now  accounted  for 
as  under  crops,  fallow,  or  grass.  Bucks,  Notts,  Hertford,  Durham, 
Bedford,  Berks,  and  Kent  add  less  than  2  per  cent.,  while  the 
Grloucestershire  additions  are  slightly  below  i  per  cent. 

To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  relative  character  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  several  sections  of  the  country,  I  have  thought  it  well  here 
to  interpolate  a  table  of  the  percentage,  not  of  the  absolute,  but  of 
the  cultivated  area  : — 


Percentage  of  Cultivated  Area. 


Arable. 

Pasture. 

1870. 

1879. 

1870. 

1879. 

I.  Com  district 

IT.             „            

Arable  district 

80-3 
65-9 

700 
48-0 

58-6 
44-0 
78-3 

60-3 
3G-2 
81-9 

■o'l-l 

yS'o 
63-2 

67-5 
4-0 

54-1 
35'7 
75-4 

5f7 

744 

4.s-r, 

19-7 
341 

300 
520 

41-4 
560 
21-7 

39-7 
63-8 
18-1 

47-8 

zz'o 
36-8 

32-5 
58-0 

45 '9 
64"3 
24"6 

44"3 
25-6 

5 ''4 

England    

Wales       

Scotland    

Great  Britain    

Ireland  

Isle  of  Man,  &c 

United  Kingdom 
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Here  the  strongly  marked  divergence  of  the  two  corn  districts 
and  the  grass  district  of  England  becomes  very  clearly  apparent, 
and  I  wonld  invite  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  Scotch 
figures  thus  indicated;  while  Scotland  has  only  i8  per  cent,  of  her 
whole  area  under  the  plough,  she  still  has,  after  a  3  per  cent, 
reduction  in  the  ten  years,  75  per  cent,  of  her  so-called  cultivated 
area  still  in  the  condition  of  arable  land — a  higher  percentage  than 
appears  in  any  one  of  the  eleven  sections  under  which  I  have 
grouped  our  information. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  distinct  and  characteristic  effect  of  the 
ten  years'  changes  and  extension  of  cultivated  ai'ea,  that  whereas 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  whole,  rather  more  than  half  of  that 
area  was  in  1870  accounted  arable,  and  rather  less  pastoral,  now 
the  positions  are  almost  exactly  reversed,  and  the  pasture  exceeds 
the  arable  by  just  about  the  same  relative  proportions. 


V. — Changes  in  ParticuJar  Croats. 

A  ten  years'  retrospect  of  our  agricultural  statistics  furnishes 
interesting  confirmation  of  those  changes  in  cropping  which  are 
usual  matters  of  remark,  and  it  may  be  Avell  to  see  how  these  minor 
movements  correspond  with  the  general  changes  which  I  have  just 
noted. 

That  we  grow  less  wheat  and  more  barley,  is  on  every  hand 
said.  The  question  I  propose  to  ask  of  the  official  oracle  is,  how 
much  less  and  how  much  more  respectively,  and  where  the  chief 
alteration  is  going  on  ? 

According  to  the  tables  supplied  in  the  last  agricultural  returns, 
the  land  under  corn  of  all  sorts  in  England  has  dropped  from  23*2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  to  21 -8  per  cent,  since  1870.  I  believe  that 
only  two  counties  have  at  this  moment  a  larger  percentage  of  corn 
than  they  had  ten  years  ago,  and  in  neither  is  the  abnormal 
increase  important.  Suffolk  accounts  now  for  40*3  per  cent,  of  its 
surface  under  corn  in  place  of  39*7  per  cent.,  and  Lincoln  for  35*1  in 
place  of  34*9.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  falling  off  in  the 
corn  area  for  the  several  sections  of  tlie  country  : — 
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Changes  iti  Corn-Cropped  Land. 

[OOO's  omitted]. 


1870. 

1879. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

I.  Corn  district 

II.             „            

Acres. 

1,606, 

3,056, 

Acres. 

1,577, 
z,940, 

Acres. 

29. 

116, 

Per  cut. 
1-8 
3-8 

Arable  district 

Grass         ,,        

4,662, 
2,908, 

4,517, 
2,596, 

145, 
312, 

3'i 

England    

Wales    

Scotland    

7,570, 

554, 

1,424, 

7,113, 

48-, 

1,390, 

457, 
72, 
34, 

fro 

lyo 

-■4 

Great  Britain    

9,548, 

2,173, 

34, 

8,98£;, 
1,762, 

30, 

563, 

411, 

4, 

5 '9 

18-9 
1  n 

Ireland  

Isle  of  Man,  &c 

United  Kingdom 

11,755, 

10,777, 

978, 

8'3 

Very  nearly  a  million  acres  less  of  corn  was  therefore  grown  in 
the  United  Kingdom  last  year  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
This  is  practically  the  reduction  visible  in  arable  land  generally, 
and  as  in  that  case  Ireland,  not  England,  is  the  scene  of  the  largest 
proportionate  change.  In  the  period  under  review,  the  proportion 
of  corn  on  the  arable  land  is  .slightly  diminished.  Of  the  arable 
land  of  the  United  Kingdom  some  47  per  cent.,  in  place  of  49  per 
cent.,  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  corn.  In  England  the  altera- 
tion means  a  reduction  of  the  corn-bearing  percentage  of  arable 
land  from  55  to  53^.  Still  upwards  of  half  the  land  under  the 
plough  grows  corn.  For  the  last  two  years  the  English  green 
crops  cover  slightly  fewer  acres,  but  so  far  the  figures  go — and  it 
must  be  remembered  there  is  some  little  haziness  about  the  official 
classification  of  rotation  grasses  —  the  item  of  clover  shows  an 
increase,  while  a  larger  breadth  in  fallow  may  be  due,  doubtless, 
to  the  exigencies  of  disastrous  weather,  and  growingly  dirty  soil. 

I  am  anxious,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  check  in  corn 
growing  is  much  more  marked  in  some  districts  than  in  others.  In 
the  counties  selected  as  my  first  corn  district  the  alteration  repre- 
sents less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  corn  area,  and  the  reduction 
coincides  with  an  increased  arable  area,  green  crops  and  clovers 
bulking  more  largely.  In  the  second  and  more  mixed  district  the 
percentage  of  decrease  rises  to  nearly  4  per  cent.,  but  over  the 
whole  eastern  and  arable  division  of  England  tlie  diminution  of 
corn  is  but  3'i  per  cent.,  against  10*7  in  the  grazing  counties. 
Taking  tliis  fact  in  conjunction  with  the  still  larger  relative  falling 
oti"  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  the  remarkably  small  falling  off  in 
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Scotland,  it  is  clear  agriculturists  are  not  vet  hurriedly  abandoning' 
the  cultivation  of  corn  in  districts  and  soils  most  suited  to  its 
growth,  bat  are  stii'red  up,  by  the  keen  competition  of  America, 
more  carefully  to  appropriate  their  land  to  the  most  distinctly 
suitable  form  of  crop. 

1.   Wheat. 

The  foremost  item  of  the  corn  changes  is  of  course  the  smaller 
breadth  of  wheat  now  cultivated,  and  this  also  I  have  analysed  in 
the  same  divisions  as  before.  The  actual  alteration  in  each  county 
in  England  is  shown  in  Tables  II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  appendix,  and 
a  summary  of  the  results  shows : — 

Wheat  Changes. 

[Oon's  omitted.] 


1870. 

1879. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

T.  Com  district 

11. 

Acres. 

701, 
1,356, 

Acres. 

637, 
1,150, 

Acres. 

64, 

206, 

I'er  cut. 

9'' 
I5"2 

Arable  district 

2,0.57, 
1,191, 

1,787, 
932, 

270, 

259, 

I  VI 

Grass         ,,       

-  •  '7 

England    

Wales    

Scotland    

3,24S, 
127, 
12o, 

2.-7 1  y, 
95. 

76, 

529, 
32, 
50, 

i''-3 
25-2 

39"7 

3,501, 

2G0, 

12, 

2.890, 
158, 

8, 

611, 
102, 

,... 

39'- 

Isle  of  Man,  &c 

United  Kingdom 

3,773, 

3,056, 

717, 

i9'o 

Here  the  change  in  the  aggregate  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  acres,  and  in  England  alone  it  is  more  than  half -a-mill  ion ; 
but  as  England  is  the  only  important  wheat  growing  section  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  containing  some  nine-tenths  of  our  wheat  land, 
this  result  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  not,  however,  in  England  so  much 
as  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  that  the  largest  relative  abandonment 
of  wheat  appears.  North  of  the  Tweed  wheat  has  never  been  a 
favourite  crop,  but  five  and  twenty  years  ago  Scotland  had  not  far 
short  of  200,000  acres  of  this  cereal.  Ten  years  ago  this  area  had 
shrunk  to  the  diminished  figure  of  126,000,  and  even  that  small 
section,  not  one  acre  in  each  154  of  the  surface  of  North  Britain,  is 
now  reduced  by  well  nigh  40  per  cent.  The  Irish  reductions  show  a 
similar  percentage  of  diminution.  In  Wales  25  per  cent,  less  wheat 
appears,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  corn  generally,  the  least  reduction 
in  England  appears  in   the  five   corn   counties  of  the  first  district, 
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wliere  15^  per  cent,  of  the  wliole  area  is  iTsecT  for  wheat  growing, 
and  the  most  marked  reduction  is  in  the  grass  counties,  where  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  surface  is  thus  occupied. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  less  than  44  per  cent,  of  the  corn 
land  of  the  first  corn  district  of  England  is  still  growing  wheat,  as 
also  39  per  cent,  of  the  corn  land  of  the  second  corn  district, 
whereas  of  the  corn  land  in  Scotland,  not  6  per  cent,  is  in  wheat ; 
in  Ireland  not  9  per  cent.,  and  in  Wales  less  than  20  per  cent. 
The  good,  and  in  years  not  abnormal  as  of  late,  the  profitable, 
character  of  Scotch  agriculture  is  generally  recognised.  Climate 
alone  will  scarcely  account  for  the  entire  diversity  in  practice.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  English  farmers  may  much  more  largely 
than  they  have  yet  done  discontinue  wheat  growing  without  en- 
tailing an  agricultural  catastrophe. 

2.  Barley. 

Very  nearly  half  of  the  surface  withdrawn  from  wheat  culti- 
vation has  been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  barley.  The  entire  area 
of  this  crop  is  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  all  but  equal  to  that  of 
wheat.  In  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  it  is  considerably 
more  important.  In  Wales  only  is  there  any  exception  to  the 
general  increase  of  barley  culture  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
country.  The  following  table  of  ten  years'  barley  changes  possesses 
several  interestinsr  features  : — 


Barley  Changes. 

[Ono's  omitted.] 


1870. 

1879. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

I.  Corn  district 

11. 

Acres. 

519. 
747- 

Acres. 
602, 
893, 

Acres. 

83. 
146, 

Acres. 

Per  cut. 
l6-2 
19-7 

Per  cnt. 

Ariible  district 

Grass         ,,       

i,z66, 
698, 

1,495, 
741, 

229, 
43, 

— 

iS'o 
6-2 

— 

England     

1,964. 
.64, 

2,236, 
152, 
279, 

272, 
3  c;. 

12, 

13-8 
1 4' 3 

Wales    

7-3 

Scotland    

-■' 

Great  Britain  

i,37i, 

24i> 

9, 

2,667, 

255, 

10, 

-95, 

14, 

I, 

— 

12-4 

5'8 

in 

_ 

Ireland  

Isle  of  Man,  &c 

— 

United  Kingdom 

2,622, 

2,932, 

3  10, 

— 

11-8 

— 

Ireland  here  shows  the  least  relative  addition,  and  the  corn 
districts  of  England  the  greatest.  The  increased  acreage  of  barley 
grown   in    1879    in    the    first    corn   district    is   greater   than    the 
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decreased  area  of  -wheat  just  remarked,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  barley  increase  of  the  second  corn  district  has  occurred,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Table  III,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  alone.  While 
of  the  272,000  acres  of  barley  added  in  ten  years  to  England  as  a 
whole,  130,000  acres  appear  in  the  two  great  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  York. 

3.   Oats. 

The  third  of  the  great  cereal  crops  occupies  the  largest  absolute 
area  of  any ;  but  its  distribution  is  singular.  Much  more  than  half 
of  our  oats  are  grown  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  which  countries 
this  crop  occupies  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  arable  area,  and 
no  less  than  72  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  under  corn. 
This  contrasts  strongly  with  the  7^  per  cent,  of  corn  land  which  is 
alone  spared  for  oats  in  the  first  corn  district  of  England.  The 
favour  shown  towai'ds  a  crop  suitable  to  a  moister  and  more 
northerly  climate  leads  us  to  find  it  more  largely  in  the  north  and 
west ;  the  arable  districts  generally  devoting  1 5  per  cent,  of  their 
corn  area  to  the  oat  crop,  the  grass  districts  giving  it  28  per  cent., 
and  Wales  as  much  as  47  jier  cent. 

Oats,  however,  like  wheat,  have  decreased  in  the  ten  years 
1870-79;  chiefly,  however,  in  Ireland,  where,  as  the  following  table 
will  show,  330,000  acres  less  were  grown  in  1879  than  in  1870. 
Although  only  26,000  acres  less  oats  are  grown  in  the  first  corn 
district  of  England,  the  relative  decrease  there  is  nearly  as  great, 
17*8  per  cent.,  a  figure  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  4*4  per 
cent,  of  decrease  for  England  as  a  whole,  while  Scotland  sticks 
strongly  to  its  distinctive  national  grain,  only  14,000  acres  less 
of  oats  being  grown  there  now  than  ten  years  ago : — 

Oats  Changes. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


1870. 

1879. 

Incrense. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

I.  Corn  district 

II. 

Acres. 
146, 
582, 

Acres. 
120, 
569. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
13, 

Per  cut. 

Per  cut. 

17-8 

-"3 

Arable  district 

728, 
763, 

689, 
736, 

— 

39, 
-7, 

— 

"^'4 

Grass         „       

V^ 

England     

1,491, 

253, 

1,019, 

1.4-5, 

2Z7, 

1,005 



66, 
26, 
14, 

— 

4'4 

Wales    

10'^ 

Scotland    

•"4 

Great  Britain    

2,763, 

1,650, 

12, 

2,657, 

1,330, 

1 1, 

— 

106, 

330, 

I, 



V9 

Ireland  

20"O 

Isle  of  Man,  &c 

8-3 

United  Kingdom 

4,425, 

3,998, 

— 

473, 

— 

9'9 
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VI. — Changes  in  the  Number  of  Live  StocJi. 

If  tlie  changes  occurring  in  British  agi'iculture  in  the  chief 
cereal  crops  are  interesting,  it  can  hardly  be  said  the  alterations  in 
the  live  stock  of  our  farms  are  less  so.  Briefly,  I  will  endeavour 
to  indicate,  at  all  events  as  regards  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
omitting  for  the  present  that  interesting  animal  the  pig,  what  ten 
years  have  done  for  us. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  whole,  we  possess  200,000  more 
horses  than  we  did  in  1870;  we  account  for  727,000  more  cattle, 
and  we  lament  a  reduction  of  548,000  in  our  flocks  of  sheep.  As 
I  may  be  able  to  show  hereafter  in  more  detail,  one  class  only  of 
horses — breeding  mares  and  unbroken  horses — and  only  one  class 
of  cattle — young  stock  under  2  years  of  age — may  be  said  to 
account  for  the  addition  to  our  totals,  while  only  the  older  class  of 
sheep  shows  any  material  reduction. 

The  course  of  increase  has  not  been  uniform,  and  generally 
speaking  the  decade  1870-79,  except  in  the  case  of  horses,  has 
witnessed  a  rise  and  then  a  fall  in  the  numbers  of  our  live  stock. 
The  horses  of  all  sorts  averaged  for  the  first  three  years  of  this 
period  1,750,000,  for  the  second  three  years  1,790,000,  while  the 
annual  average  for  1876-79  has  reached  1,910,000.  Cattle,  on  the 
other  hand,  averaged  in  round  numbers  9,430,000  head  in  the  first 
three  years,  10,200,000  in  the  next  three  years,  reaching  the 
maximum  in  1874,  while  in  the  last  four  years  the  average  sunk 
again  to  9,863,000.  Sheep  also,  which  on  the  average  of  the  years 
1870-72  were  32,480,000  in  number,  during  1873-76  had  multiplied 
to  33.770,000,  and  for  the  last  three  years  they  are  reduced  to 
32,380,000. 

1.  Horses. 

Taking  first  the  changes  occurring  among  horses — those  only 
actually  employed  in  agriculture,  and  as  breeding  and  young  stock 
being  reckoned — the  student  of  ten  years  of  agricultural  statistics 
has  to  notice  a  distinct  and  material  increase  in  the  numbers 
annually  recorded.  This  increase  is  specially  notable  in  the  class 
which  denotes  an  extension  of  horse  breeding.  Throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  a  whole,  we  have  in  1879  nearly  12  per  cent, 
more  horses  of  all  sorts  than  were  recorded  in  1870.  The  manner 
of  the  classification  of  horses  in  Ireland  differs  somewhat  from  that 
employed  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  and  deficiencies  will 
be  found  in  the  fifjures  I  gfive  for  Ireland  and  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  account  of  my  omitting  the  details  of  the  classes  of 
Irish  horses,  which  are  not  in  a  form  strictly  comparable  with  those 
of  England  or  Scotland  in  the  years   preceding    1877,    although 
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the  totals  appear  to  have  been  entered  without  qualification  in  the 
summary  of  the  general  returns. 

For  Great  Britain  we  have  now  1 3  per  cent,  more  horses  than 
we  had  ten  years  ago ;  but  while  horses  actually  employed  in  agri- 
culture have  only  increased  by  some  2  per  cent,  in  this  period, 
nnbroken  and  young  horses  and  breeding  mares  are  more  numerous 
by  half  as  many  again.  We  have  in  Great  Britain  no  less  than 
147,000  more  horses  of  this  class  than  we  had  in  1870.  No  doubt 
this  increase  is  due  to  the  remunerative  prices  which  prevailed  for 
young  horses,  and  to  the  foreign  demand  which  has  been  noted. 
The  development  has  been  throughout  steady  and  continuous,  and 
it  may  be  seen  just  as  clearly  in  the  years  preceding  the  repeal  of 
the  horse  duty  as  in  those  which  followed  1874. 

It  may  at  first  sight  strike  the  observer  as  somewhat  curious 
that  horsebreeding,  as  shown  by  this  column  of  the  ofiicial  tables, 
shows  its  largest  relative  increase  in  the  five  eastern  counties,  which 
I  have  designated  the  first  and  most  distinctively  corn  district  of 
England.  Since  1870  the  increase  in  breeding  mares  and  unbroken 
horses  is  60  per  cent,  in  this  area,  while  the  average  of  all  England 
shows  49  per  cent,  increase.  Scotland  only  of  the  other  divisions, 
where  arable  land  again  predominates  in  the  cultivated  area,  ap- 
proaches this  percentage  with  an  increase  of  59  per  cent,  in  its 
young  horses  and  mares. 

The  same  phenomenon  characterised  the  addition  in  the  corn 
district  of  England  in  the  shorter  period,  1874-79,  for  in  that  time 
we  find  the  percentage  of  increase  is  33  per  cent. ;  so  that  for  every 
three  unbroken  horses  or  mares  five  years  ago  we  have  now 
four. 

There  is,  however,  another  matter  to  which  I  would  like,  under 
this  head,  to  invite  attention,  and  that  is  the  tendency,  in  the  more 
recent  years,  to  add  also  to  the  number  of  horses  employed  in  agri- 
cultural work.  It  would  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  if  there  had, 
on  the  contrary,  been  a  falling  off  in  this  particular,  which  might 
have  been  set  down  to  the  use  of  steam  machinery  for  cultivation ; 
and  from  1870  to  1874  we  did  see  such  a  falling  off.  From 
1874  to  1879  however  the  reverse  process  has  been  at  work,  and  it 
is  not  so  much  in  the  corn  growing  as  the  less  arable  districts  where 
this  excess  of  horse  power  is  now  to  be  met  with.  In  the  first  corn 
district  the  increase  in  farm  horses  is  3*8  per  cent,  since  1874,  and 
in  the  whole  arable  half  of  England  it  is  a  little  over  3  "6  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  grass  districts  it  is  very  nearly  5  per  cent.,  and 
in  Wales,  strangely  enough,  not  far  short  of  6  per  cent. : — 
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5 

1870. 

1874. 

1879. 

Used  ill 
Agri- 
culture. 

Unbroken 

Horses 

or 

Breeding 
Mares. 

Total. 

Used  in 

.Agri- 
culture. 

Unbroken 

Horses 

or 

Rrcc<lin2 
Mares.^ 

Total. 

Used  in 
Agri- 
culture. 

Unbroken 

Horses 

or 

Breeding 
Mares." 

Total 

T.  Corn  district .. 
II. 

Ko. 

133. 

264, 

No. 
3.5, 
63, 

No. 
168, 

372' 

No. 

258, 

No. 
42, 
74, 

No. 
174, 

No. 

137, 

267, 

No. 
56, 
90, 

No. 
193. 

Arable  district    .... 
Grass         ,,      

397, 
359> 

98, 
124, 

49  5  > 
483, 

39^, 
349, 

116, 
152, 

506, 

501, 

404, 
366, 

146, 
185, 

550. 

England 

Wales  

756, 
71, 
i39> 

222, 
45, 
34, 

978, 
116, 
173- 

739, 

69, 

136, 

268, 
54, 
45, 

1,007, 
181, 

770, 

73, 
142, 

331, 
63, 
54, 

1,101, 

136, 
196, 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

Ireland     

Isle  of  Man  and! 
Channel  Islands/ 

966, 
7, 

301, 
3, 

474' 

10, 

944, 
7, 

3G7, 
2, 

1,312, 
459, 

9, 

985, 
7, 

448, 
2 

'•433. 
513, 

?, 

United  Kingdom .. 

— 

— 

1,751, 

— 

— 

1,780, 

— 

— 

I.yf, 

Increase  in  Horses. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Increase  since  1870. 

Increase  since  1874. 

Used  in 
Agriculture. 

Unbroken 

Horses 

or  Breeding 

Mares. 

Total. 

Used  in 
Agriculture. 

Unbroken 

Horses 

or  breeding 

Mures. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Num-j  Per    ' 
ber.  1  Cent 

I.  Corn  district 
II. 

4, 
3, 

3-0 
i"i 

21, 

27, 

6o'o 
42-9 

25, 
30, 

14-9 
9-2 

5, 
9, 

3-8 
3 '5 

14, 

16, 

33"3 

21-6 

19,  i  10-9 

25,      7-5 

Arable  district .... 
Grass         ,, 

7, 
7, 

1-8 
i'9 

48, 
61, 

49-0 
49-2 

55, 

68, 

in 
14-1 

14, 

17, 

3-6 
4'9 

30, 
33, 

25-9 

21-7 

44, 
50, 

8-3 

lO'O 

England    

Wales    

14, 
2, 
3, 

1-8 

2-8 

2"3 

109, 
18, 
20, 

49"  I 
40*0 

58-8 

123, 

20, 
23, 

12-6 

17-2 
13 '3 

31, 

4, 
6, 

4"  2 
5-8 

4'4 

63, 
9, 
9, 

i6-7 

20*0 

94, 
12, 
15, 

9-3 
9-7 

8-3 

Scotland    

Great  Britain   .... 
Ireland 

19, 

2-0 

147, 

4§-8 

166, 
39, 

in 

8-2 

41, 

4' 3 

81, 

22"I 

121, 
54, 

9'2 
11-8 

L'nitcd  Kingdom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

204, 

1 1*7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

175, 

9-8 
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2.   Caftle. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  this  branch  of  the  farmer's 
property  are  of  considerable  moment.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
but  little  short  of  lo  million  head  of  cattle  within  the  British  Isles, 
that  is  to  say,  were  they  evenly  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
one  ox,  cow,  or  calf  for  every  7 "8  acres  of  territory,  or  on  the 
so-called  cultivated  area  of  the  annual  statistics,  one  for  every 
4*7  acres  returned.  Computed  for  each  hundred  cultivated  acres  of 
crop,  fallow,  or  grass  the  proportion  of  cattle  varies,  however, 
somewhat  considerably.  The  subjoined  tables,  carrying,  as  in  other 
instances  in  this  paper,  the  investigations  into  somewhat  closer 
areas  than  the  official  figures,  exhibit  the  relative  head  of  cattle 
reckoned  in  each,  hundred  acres,  both  of  the  entire  area  and  of  the 
cultivated  portion  of  each  of  the  several  sections  of  the  country. 

Cattle  per  100  Aci-es. 


1870. 

1874. 

1S79. 

Per 

100  Acres 
Total  Area. 

Per 
100  Acres 

of 
Cultivated 

Aiea. 

Per 
100  Acres 
Total  Area 

Per 
100  Acres 

of 
Cultivated 

Area. 

Per 
100  Acres 
Total  Area. 

Per 
100  Acres 

of 

Cultivated 

Area. 

I.  Corn  district 
II. 

Arable  district    .... 
Grass          ., 

England  

6-6 
9-5 

8-7 
13-8 

11-5 

12-8 

5-3 

9-5 
18-2 
120 
38-3 
35-2 

8-4 
i-"3 

I  r: 
20-8 

i6'o 
^3-7 
i3'4 

17-8 
-4'3 

20' I 

58-2 

58'9 

8-i 
111 

10-3 
15o 

13-2 
140 

5-9 

10-8 
19-8 
131 
40-0 
357 

I0'3 
140 

i3'o 

--■5 

17-9 

2+-8 

25'2 

i9'6 
26-1 

20'9 

60-5* 

59'6 

7-8 
10-7 

9-9 
150 

12-7 

9'5 
13'3 

I2'2 
2I"I 

l6'Q 

Wales  

13-6      •      2X-T. 

Scotland 

5-6 

10-3 
19-5 
13-8 
38-3 
35-4 

23.0 

i8-3 
26-5 
21-3 
•^6-7 

Great  Britain 

Isle  of  Man     

Jersey 

Guernsey,  &c 

6 1 -4 

United  Kingdom 

11-9 

20'0 

13-2 

21-8 

12-8            21-0 

*  Eeturns  for  1S75,  those  for  1874  not  being  stated. 


The  distribution  of  cattle  on  the  total  area  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  remarkable.  Omitting  the  cases  of  the 
Channel  Islands  (which  I  have  given  separately,  as  instances  of 
the  large  percentage  of  stock  kept),  Ireland,  it  seems,  bears  off  the 
palm  with  the  highest  ratio  of  cattle  to  her  entire  surface  ;  the  grass 
district  of  England  and  Wales  coming  next,  while  Scotland  stands 
lowest  in   this   particular,    although   occupying    very   nearly   the 
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opposite  position  in  respect  of  the  cattle  on  its  cultivated  area. 
As  the  official  tables  do  not  give  the  ratio  of  stock  to  the  whole 
acreage  of  the  country,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to 
supplement  their  information  by  the  above  figures. 

Another  point,  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection, 
is  the  entire  failure  of  our  returns  to  give  us,  on  account  of  the  date 
at  which  they  are  collected,  anything  like  the  real  head  of  stock 
often  to  be  found  in  the  corn  counties.  Although,  therefore,  the 
entire  stock  of  the  country  at  a  given  date  appears,  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  an  accident  that  they  appear  where  they  do.  A  large 
portion  of  work  of  feeding  cattle  is  done  in  winter  in  many  corn 
counties.  In  ]!^^orfolk,  for  example,  little  or  no  summer  stock  is 
kept,  and  there,  as  Mr.  Clare  Read  pointed  out  lately  before  a 
parliamentary  committee,  three  typical  stockowners,  interrogated 
as  to  the  number  of  cattle  held  by  them  in  December  and  the 
number  returned  in  June,  stated  that  they  had  41 4  over  2  years 
old  in  winter,  but  only  98  when  the  return  was  made. 

These  movements  of  cattle  in  the  process  of  their  manufacture 
into  beef,  from  one  county  into  another,  and  from  Ireland  into 
England,  deprive  the  local  apportionment  of  this  branch  of  our 
live  stock  of  much  of  its  value. 

Taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  they 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  modified  by  the  circumstance  I  have 
mentioned,  I  should  like  to  point  out,  as  possibly  helping  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  sometimes  discussed,  whether  more  pasture 
will  give  us  more  stock,  that  in  the  grass  districts  of  England  the 
ten  years  now  in  re^aew  began  with  208  cattle  on  every  1,000 
cultivated  acres,  and  ended  with  no  more  than  211  on  the  same 
area,  a  far  less  relative  development  than  the  increase  of  from  84  to 
95  per  1,000  acres  in  the  first  corn  district,  123  to  133  per  1,000  in 
the  second  corn  district,  or  X12  to  122  per  1,000  in  the  arable 
counties  generally.  Taking,  as  is  still  better,  the  ratio  of  the  stock 
to  the  constant  total  area  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  decade, 
it  is  clear  that  while  the  stock  on  the  arable  district  has  increased 
14  per  cent.,  that  on  the  grass  land,  with  all  the  extension  of 
pasture  effected,  has  been  but  8  J  per  cent,  per  100  acres. 

The  absolute  increase,  with  the  rise  up  to  1874,  and  the  subse- 
quent drop,  is  given  in  the  tables  which  follow.  There  it  may  be 
noticed  that  there  is  an  addition  of  47.000  cattle  or  17*2  per  cent, 
to  the  stock  of  the  first  corn  district  in  the  ten  years,  and  one  of 
nearly  13  per  cent,  in  the  arable  district  generally  where  the  process 
of  conversion  into  pasture  has  been  less  marked.  Everywhere  else 
the  increase  has  been  relatively  much  smaller.  In  the  western 
counties,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  where  permanent  pasture  has  more 
rapidly  increased,  the  growth   of  stock  has  been  from  6  to  81  per 
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cent.  only.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  such  a  paper  as 
this  to  touch  on  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  suggestive  points 
mooted  by  any  analysis  of  our  valuable  yearly  figures,  but  the 
proportion  borne  by  the  cows  and  breeding  stock  on  our  farms  to 
the  total  head  returned,  and  the  large  diversities  in  the  ratio  of 
young  to  old  animals,  are  all  matters  which  will  repay  those  who 
have  the  time  to  make  closer  investigation. 

The  distinct  check  which,  after  1874,  attended  the  growth  of 
our  cattle  stocks  in  this  country,  must  be  held  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  recent  prevalence  of  disease,  and  the  dread  among 
breeders  of  the  continued  risk  of  foreign  contagion.  This  cause 
of  alarm  is  happily  now  to  a  great  extent  removed.  The  useful 
statute  of  1878  has  done  much  to  clear  our  country  of  diseases 
which,  though  less  alarming  to  the  public,  were  far  more  injurious 
to  the  farmer  than  rinderpest  itself ;  and  the  administration  of  the 
Act  has  been  equally  successful  in  checking  the  threatened  invasion 
of  meat-destroying  diseases  from  America  and  elsewhere.  If  the 
same  care  is  taken  for  the  future,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  very  large  and  considerable  development  might  be  effected 
in  the  quantity  of  home-bred  stock  maintained  on  British  farms, 
while  the  figures  I  have  quoted  tend  to  show  that  such  an  increase 
of  meat  production  need  not  depend  on  a  great  conversion  of  arable 
into  pasture  land. 

Number  of  Cattle  at  Three  Periods. 

[dOO's  omitted.] 


1870. 

1874. 

1879. 

Cows. 

Otlicr  Cat'.le. 

Total. 

No. 

273- 

994 

Cows. 

other  Cattle. 

Total. 

Cows. 

Other  Cattle. 

2  Years 

and 
upwards 

Under 
2 

Years. 

'2  Years    Under 

and            2 
upwards.   Years. 

2  Years 

and 
upwards. 

Under 
Years. 

Total. 

I.  Corn  district 
II. 

1\0. 

85, 
375, 

^■o. 
94> 

295, 

No. 

94, 
326, 

No. 

94, 
400. 

494. 
1,120, 

No. 

120, 

335, 

No. 
130, 

422 

No. 

344, 
1,157, 

No. 

91. 
400. 

491. 
1,114. 

No. 

106, 

317, 

No. 

123, 

394, 

No. 

320, 

1,111, 

Arable  district  .... 
G-rass         „ 

460, 
1,069, 

387, 
5yl, 

420. 

830, 

1,267. 
2,490. 

455. 
651, 

552, 
1,033, 

1,501, 
2,805, 

423, 
610, 

517, 
974, 

1,431. 
2,698, 

England     

1,529, 
256, 
376, 

978, 
123, 

255, 

1,250, 
225. 

411, 

3,757- 

6c4 

1,042. 

1,614, 
264. 
396. 

1,106, 

125, 
279, 

1,585, 
276, 
481, 

4,306, 

665, 

1,155, 

1,605, 
262. 
389. 

1,033, 
I  12, 

260, 

1,491, 
270. 
435, 

41,29, 

644, 

1,084, 

Wales     

Scotland     

jrreat  Britain    .... 
[reland  

2.162, 
1,527, 

16, 

1,356, 
796, 

4, 

1,885, 
1,474, 

15, 

5403- 
3,797 

35 

2,274. 
1,490, 

16, 

1,00,    2,342, 

QII        1    '/Ifl 

6,125, 
4,1  10, 

38, 

2,255, 
1,465, 

16, 

1,405, 
840, 

5, 

2,196, 
1,762, 

17. 

5,856, 
4,067, 

38, 

[sle  of  Man  andl 
Channel  Islands] 

5, 

17, 

ilnited  Kingdom 

3,705, 

2,156, 

3,374, 

9,235 

3,780, 

2,426,   4,078, 

10,283, 

3,736, 

2,250, 

3,975, 

9,961, 
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JSTumber.     [OOO's  omitted.] 

Percentage. 

Cons. 

Otlier  Cattle. 

Total. 

Cows. 

Other  Cattle. 

2  Years 

mid 
Upwards. 

Under 
2  Years. 

2  Years 

and 
Upwards. 

Under 
2  Years. 

Total. 

I.  Corn  district 
II. 

6, 
25, 

12, 

-4. 

29, 

68, 

47. 
117, 

7-0 
6-7 

12-8 
8-2 

30-8 
20-9 

17-2 
II-8 

Arable  district    .... 
Grrass         „ 

31, 
45, 

36, 

97, 
144, 

164, 

208, 

6-7 

4-2 

9"3 

3'2 

231 
17-3 

12-9 

8-4 

76, 

6, 

13, 

5> 

241, 
45, 
24, 

37-) 
40, 

4-, 

5-0 
2-3 
3o 

8-9 

2"0 

19-3 

200 

5-8 

9'9 
6-6 

■\Vales             

4'o 

Great  Britain 

Ireland    

95, 
-62, 

49. 

44. 

I, 

310, 

2S8, 
2 

454. 
270, 

3. 

4-4 
-4-2 

3-6 

5"5 
25-5 

16-4 
19o 
13-3 

8-4 
7'i 

Isle  of  Man    

8-6 

United  Kingdom 

33, 

94. 

600, 

7-7. 

1-0 

4'4 

is-0 

7'9 

D 

ecrease  0 

f  Cattl 

e  since 

1874. 

Number.     [OOO's  omitted.] 

Percentage. 

Cows. 

Other  Cattle. 

Total. 

Cows. 

Other  Cattle. 

2  Years 

and 
Upwards. 

Under 
2  Years. 

2  Years 

and 
Upwards. 

Under 
2  Years. 

Total. 

I.  Corn  district 
II. 

3, 

14. 
18, 

7, 
28, 

-4. 
46. 

3-2 

I  I'y 
.^■4 

5-4 
6-6 

7-0 
4-0 

Arable  district   .... 
Grass         „ 

3, 
6, 

3-. 
41. 

35, 

60, 

70, 
107, 

0-6 
0-5 

7-0 
6-3 

6-2 
5-8 

4-6 

3-8 

England    

9, 
2, 

7, 

73. 
13, 

19. 

95, 

6, 

45, 

177. 
21, 
71, 

0-6 

0-8 
1-8 

6-6 

io"4 

6-8 

6-0 
2-2 

9-4 

4'' 

"VYaies        

6-1 

Great  Britain 

Ireland    

Isle  of  Man,  &c 

19, 
25, 

105, 
71. 

146, 

+  43, 

270, 
Si' 

0-9 
1-7 

7"o 
7-8 

6-2 

+  2-5 

4'4 
i'3 

United  Kingdom 

44, 

176. 

103, 

323, 

1-2 

7"  - 

2-5 

3' I 

3.   Sheep. 

The  diminution  in  the  sheep  stock  of  the  country  is  a  feature 
pressed  upon  our  attention  in  the  annual  returns.  The  tables 
appended  to  this  section  make  some  endeavour  to  discover  if  there  is 
any  marked  local  peculiarities  in  this  I'eductioii. 
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It  must  be  specially  noted  tliat  while  compared  with  1870  we 
have  in  the  aggregate  but  little  diminution  of  our  flocks,  the  falling 
off  when  1879  is  contrasted  with  187-i  is  much  more  serious.  The 
aggregate  flocks  of  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from  32.800,000  in 
1870,  to  34,800,000  in  1874,  and  dropped  again  to  32,200,000  last 
year.  Over  the  more  recent  period,  and  for  the  whole  country,  the 
reduction  marked  is  7I  per  cent.  Ii*eland  shows  relatively  a 
greater  falling  off  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
unless  we  take  the  drop,  of  course  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale, 
in  the  flocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man  into  account.  So  far  as 
England  herself  is  concerned,  it  is  distinctly  the  corn  and  arable 
districts  where  the  greatest  loss  of  sheep  is  reported.  This  is 
quite  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  the  effect  of  the  wet  seasons  on 
the  corn-growing  clays  ;  and  it  is  here  that  in  the  ten  years,  1870-79, 
a  material  diminution  is  apparent.  The  Welsh  sheep-farmers 
account  for  6  per  cent,  larger  flocks  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade,  and  the  grass  district  of  England  has  about  one-tenth  per 
cent,  more  sheep  than  in  1870,  while  the  ai'able  district  has  5  per 
cent.  less.  The  figures  as  between  1874  and  1879  do  not  retain  the 
same  marked  difference  in  this  respect,  though  the  falling  oS"  in  this 
case  is  about  8  per  cent,  on  the  arable  to  6^  per  cent,  on  the  grass. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  we  have  practically  no 
larger  flocks  now  in  those  very  districts  of  England  where  the 
permanent  pasture  is  greater  by  1,100,000  acres  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago. 

Xumher  of  Sheep  at  Three  Periods. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


1870. 

1874. 

1879. 

One  Year 

and 
Upwards. 

Under 
1  Year. 

Total. 

One  Year 
and 

Upwards. 

Under 
lYear. 

Total. 

One  Year 

and 
Upwards. 

Under 
1  Year. 

Total. 

I.  Corn  district    .... 
II. 

No. 

1,320, 
4,709, 

No. 
798, 
2,720. 

No. 
2,118, 

7,429, 

No. 
I,3I4> 
4,739, 

No. 
873, 
2,895, 

No. 

2,187, 
7,634 

No. 
1,210, 

4,384. 

No. 

790, 
2,662, 

No. 

2,000, 
7,046, 

Arable  district    

Grass         „         

6,029, 
5'974, 

3,518. 
3,419, 

9,547, 
9,393, 

6,053, 
6,389, 

3,768, 
3,650, 

9,821. 
10,039. 

5-594, 
5,927, 

3.452, 
3,473, 

9,046, 
9,400, 

England 

12,003, 

1,892, 
4,515, 

6,937. 

815. 

2,235, 

18,940, 
2,707, 
6,750, 

12,442, 
2,111, 

4,896, 

7,418, 

954, 

2,493, 

19,860. 
3,06";. 
7,389 

11,521, 
2,012, 
4,639, 

6,925, 

861, 

2,199, 

18,446, 
2,87?, 
6,838, 

Wales  .... 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

18,410, 
2,840, 

34, 

9,987. 
1,494, 

21, 

28,397, 
4-334, 

55' 

19,449,  ilO,865, 
2,857,    1,581, 

51,         36, 

30,514 
4,438- 

87. 

18,172, 

2,572, 

36, 

9,985, 
1,446, 

27. 

28,11^7, 

Ireland    

4,018, 
63, 

Isle   of   Man   and"! 
Channel  Islands  J 

United  Kingdom  .... 

21,284, 

11,502. 

52,787 

22,357,  12,482, 

34,838, 

20,780, 

11,458, 

32,238, 
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Increase  or  Decrease  of  Sheep  since  1870. 


Nunilier. 
[OOO's  oiiiitteil.] 

Percentage. 

One  Year 

and 
Upwards. 

Under 

Total. 
1  iear. 

Oue  Year  !     Under           „      , 
aud        1        „                Total. 
Upwards.  '     1  Year. 

T.  Corn  district 

II.             „            

Inc.  or  dec. 

—  no, 

—  32c, 

Inc.  or  dec.^  Inc.  or  dec. 

-  8,  '    -  118, 

-  58,      -  383, 

Per  cut.        Per  cut.        Per  cnt. 

-  8-3    1   -   1-0    1   -   5-6 

-  6-9    1    -    2-1        -    5-2 

-  435. 

-     47> 

-  66,      -  £;oi, 

+  54,       +  ■"    7, 

-    7"^        -    1'8       -    ^-^ 

Grass       „         

—    c-8        +    1'6        +    c'l 

England    

-48-. 
+  120, 
+   124, 

-  12,  1    -  494, 
+  46,  1    +  166, 

-  36,      +     88, 

-   4-0       -  0-2       -    2-6 
+    6-2    1    +    5-6       +    6-1 

Scotland    

+    2-7    ^   -   1-6       4-    1-3 

Great  Britain  

—   2^8, 

-  26S, 

+      2, 

-      2,    !     -   2J.0. 

-    1-3           -           -   o-S 

-48, 
+    6, 

-316, 
+       8, 

-   9-4       -   3-2    i   -    7-3 

Isle    of    Man     and\ 
Channel  Islands    J 

+    6-0       +23-0    i    +  i4'5 

United  Kingdom 

-  5=4> 

-  44, 

-  548> 

-    2-4        -     U-4      -    ]-7 

Decrease  of  Sheep  since  1874. 


Number. 
[dOO's  omitted.] 

Percentage. 

Oue  Year 

aud 
Upwards. 

Under 
1  Year. 

Total. 

One  Year 

and 
Upwards. 

Under 
1  Year. 

Total. 

I.  Corn  district 

II. 

104, 

83, 
238, 

187, 
588, 

7"9 
7-5 

9-5 
8-0 

8-6 
7'7 

Arable  disti'ict 

459. 
462, 

316, 
177, 

775> 
639, 

7-6 

7"2 

8-4 

4-8 

7"9 
6-t; 

921, 
99> 

257, 

493, 

93, 

294, 

i,4i4> 
192, 

55^> 

7"4 
4.2 
j;'2 

6-6 

9-7 

11-8 

Wales    

6'^ 

Scotland    

7*^ 

1,^77, 

285, 

15, 

880, 

135, 

9, 

2,157, 
420, 

24- 

6-6 

lO'O 

29-4 

81 

8-5 

250 

7-1 
9-5 

27-6 

Isle  of  Man,  &c 

United  Kingdom 

1,577, 

1,024, 

2,601, 

7'' 

8-2 

7'5 

VII. — Size  of  Farms. 

Although  not  a  matter  capable  of    being  treateil  in  the  same 
way  as  the  statistics  of  the  growth  or  dimiuution  of  the  crops  or 
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stock  of  our  fanners,  the  question  of  the  size  of  our  agricultural 
holdings  generally"  is  a  matter  now  so  much  canvassed  that  I 
venture  to  submit  some  remarks  on  this  topic. 

I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  approximate 
statement  of  the  distribution  of  holdings  according  to  their  size,  as 
the  returns  on  this  subject  vary  both  in  the  time  and  mode  of  their 
collection.  We  may  be  said  to  have  two  distinct  sets  of  data, 
those  furnished  in  some  of  the  yearly  agricultural  returns,  and 
those  tabulated  by  the  census  commissioners  in  their  general 
report  for  1871.  The  agricultural  returns  provide  information  in 
somewhat  different  forms  and  at  various  periods,  so  that  we  have 
no  complete  record  going  down  below  50  acres  for  all  classes  of 
holdings  for  any  one  year. 

The  census  collection  of  figures  cannot  however  be  resorted 
to  for  general  purposes.  It  is  not  gathered  from  the  whole  area 
of  any  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tabu- 
lation has  been  made  only  for  seventeen  counties  believed  to  be  fairly 
and  typically  agricultural.  These  counties  were  Sussex,  Hants, 
Berks,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Notts, 
Derby,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  the  extra  metropolitan  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  For  these 
areas  it  indeed  distinguished  certain  particulars  in  all  cases  where 
the  occupiers  of  laud  were  technically  viewed  as  farmers,  and  so  far 
as  these  farmers  filled  up  their  returns.  The  several  holdings  were 
arranged  in  twenty-five  groups,  from  those  of  under  5  acres  to  those 
of  over  2,000  acres.  As  the  report  of  the  commissioners  acknow- 
ledges, however,  there  were  many  instances  in  which  the  farmers 
did  not  give  the  particulars  which  by  the  householder's  schedule 
they  were  directed  to  do,  and  the  interpretation  also  of  a  "  farmer" 
according  to  the  census  classification  is  very  distinctly  narrower 
than  the  more  general  designation  of  "occupier  of  land."  The 
average  size  of  an  English  holding  according  to  the  Census  Com- 
missioners was  152  acres — a  figure  lately  contrasted  by  our  Presi- 
dent with  the  not  dissimilar  dimensions  of  American  farms  ; 
according  to  the  agricultural  returns  an  average  holding  was  little 
more  than  one-third  as  great,  or  57  acres.  The  entire  divergence 
between  the  two  sets  of  figures,  the  census  and  the  agricultural 
returns,  is  very  puzzling  to  any  inquirer  into  the  distribution  of  our 
land  and  the  size  of  our  holdings,  who  happens  to  overlook  these 
distinctions.  I  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  illustrate  here  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  counties  the  entirely  different  results  of 
the  two  calculations.  I  take  as  typical  the  large  and  important 
agricultural  county  of  Lincoln  and  its  small  neighbour  the  county 
of  Rutland.  The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  Lincoln- 
shire : — 

x2 
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Census  Ileturns. 


Ko. 

570 
2,437 
1,993 
1,439 
3,237 
311 
106 


10,093 


Extent  of  Farms. 


Not  exceeding  5  acres 

5  to     20  acres 

20  „     50      „     

50  ,,  100      ,,     

100  ,,  500      „     

Above  500     ,,     

Acreage  not  stated.... 

Total    


Agricultural  Returns. 


No. 
9,287 
5,145 
5,274 
2,181 
3,705 

398 


25,990 


Taking  another  sample  in  tlie  case  of  a  county  where  the  area 
and  number  of  farmers  is  small,  the  same  altogether  different 
readings  is  obtained.     In  Rutland  thus  we  have  : — 


Census  Returns. 


No. 

10 

61 

107 

102 

236 

10 

12 


538 


Extent  of  Farms. 


Not  exceeding  5  acres 

5  to    20  acres 

20  „    50     ,,      

50  ,,  100     ,,      

100  ,,  500     ,,      

Over   500     „      

Acreage  not  stated .... 

Total    


Afrricultural  Returns. 


No. 
551 
173 
226 
139 
262 
11 


1*562 


Not  only  tlierefore  does  it  d-ppear  that  the  census  returns 
altogether  omit  numerous  small  occupancies,  probably  in  no  case 
going  down  to  the  quarter-acre  limit  of  the  agricultural  returns,  but 
all  through  the  scale  the  agrici^ltural  returns  are  much  the  more 
exhaustive  of  the  two.  Between  20  and  50  acres  they  account  for 
double  the  number  of  holdings,  and  between  50  and  100  acres  for 
at  least  a  third  as  many  more  as  appear  in  the  census  figures.  These 
differences  seem  to  be  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  simply  on 
the  hypothesis  that  Lincolnshire  farmers  to  the  number  of  1,445,  or 
Rutland  men  to  the  number  of  89,  declined  to  make  the  necessary 
statements  in  the  census  schedule,  that  very  small  plots  are  not 
considered  technically  "  farms,"  that  the  entire  occupation  of  each 
man,  and  not,  as  in  the  agricultural  returns,  the  separate  holdings 
he  may  cultivate,  are  given,  or  even  by  the  consideration  that  land 
occupied  by  persons  having  other  professions  than  farming  is  dis- 
regarded in  the  census  statement.  No  doubt  a  very  large  share 
of  the  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  these  diversities,  but  their 
existence,  and  the  otherwi.se  defective  nature  of  the  census  tabula- 
tion, leads  me  to  revert  entirely  to  tlie  agricultural  i-eturns  for  such 
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information   as  may  be   required   for   the   purpose  of  this  paper 
respecting  the  size  of  agricultural  holdings. 

I  cannot  do  so,  however,  without  inviting  the  attention  of  this 
Society  to  the  very  great  desirability  of  securing  at  the  approaching 
census  some  distinct  understanding  and  correlation  between  the 
data  gathered  by  the  enumerators,  and  that  furnished  periodically 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  true  a  committee  of  our  Council  has 
directed  attention  to  the  advantage  of  securing  contemporaneously 
with  the  census  a  more  than  usually  exhaustive  sei-ies  of  agricul- 
tural returns  in  1881.  As  however  unusual  interest  attaches  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  at  this  time  to  the  question  of  the  size 
of  farms,  I  would  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  either  by  means 
of  the  census  machinery,  or  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
returns  for  the  same  year,  a  complete  statement  should  be  furnished 
showing  the  size  of  all  holdings  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
where  two  or  more  ai-e  cultivated  together  this  also  might  be  stated. 
That  these  facts  are  already  furnished  for  Ireland,  where  ia  1878 
there  were  579,399  holdings  in  the  hands  of  531,422  occupiers, 
oug'lit  I  think  to  make  us  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  task  one 
impossible  in  Great  Britain,  while  of  its  value  for  many  purposes 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 


VIII. — Nwmher  and  Acreage  of  Holdings. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  how  the  figures  are  obtained  which  I 
have  attributed  to  the  agricultural  returns  in  the  two  counties  just 
mentioned,  and  hereafter  in  the  general  approximate  classification  I 
propose  to  attempt.  I  find  that  in  1870,  the  agricultural  blue  book 
obtained  and  tabulated  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  holdings  in 
each  division  and  county  of  Great  Britain  in  the  following  classes, 
"not  exceeding  5  acres,"  "from  5  to  20  acres,"  "from  20  to  50," 
"  from  50  to  100,"  and  "  above  100  acres,"  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  percentage  of  holdings  not  exceeding  20  acres,  between  20  and 
100  acres,  and  above  100  acres. 

The  x'esults  obtained  expressed  in  thousands,  were  these : — 

Number  of  Holdings. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain 

Not  exceeding  5  acres 

From    5  to    20       „     

III, 

46, 
7i> 

11, 

17, 

13, 

9, 

7, 

-3, 

1  I, 

9- 

i4> 

136, 
150, 

„    20  „     50      „     

87, 

„     50  „   100      „     

64, 

Above  100  acres   

92, 

Total 

393, 

57, 

79, 

529, 
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While  the  percentages  given  showed  that  54  per  cent,  of  the 
holdings  in  England,  49  per  cent,  of  those  in  Wales,  57  per  cent, 
of  those  in  Scotland,  and  54  per  cent,  for  Great  Britain  as  a  whole 
did  not  exceed  20  acres.  Holdings  between  20  and  100  acres  formed 
in  England  28,  in  Wales  38,  in  Scotland  25,  and  in  Great  Britain  28 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  recorded,  leaving  the  larger  farms 
above  the  100  acre  limit  to  represent  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Great  Britain,  i8  per  cent,  and  in  Wales  13  per  cent,  of  the 
returned  total. 

Acreage  was  not,  however,  returned  in  this  tabulation,  though 
appended  to  it  appears  an  estimate  of  the  probable  acreage  in  each 
class  of  holdings.  This  estimate  was  subsequently,  on  fuller  data 
being  obtained,  found  to  be  inaccurate.  I  have  not  therefoi-e 
ventured  to  rely  on  it,  or  indeed  on  these  earliest  official  statements, 
for  the  tables  I  venture  to  construct. 

In  the  following  year,  1871,  we  had  given  us  a  return  of  the 
number  and  actual  acreage  of  all  holdings  below  20  acres,  with 
additional  information  detailing  the  character  of  the  cultivation 
of  these  holdings,  their  pasture  and  arable  land,  and  the  live  stock 
kept  upon  them.  A  further  step  was  taken  in  1872,  when  we  had 
presented  to  view  the  above,  and  even  more  detailed  particulars  for 
one  class  of  the  section  of  our  smaller  holdings,  those  whose  sizes 
ran  from  one-quarter  of  an  acre  to  an  acre,  and  from  that  limit 
to  5  acres  inclusive.  This  process  revealed  a  larger  number  of 
these  small  areas  than  had  been  up  to  that  time  suspected.  A 
number  of  allotments  were  also  embraced  in  these  totals,  amounting 
indeed  to  49,000  holdings,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number 
of  holdings  of  from  a  quarter  to  i  acre  in  extent.  It  was  intimated, 
however,  that  this  was  much  below  the  real  number  of  allotments 
actually  existing ;  and  accordingly,  in  1873,  a  special  return  of 
allotments  was  furnished  embracing  both  these  and  others.  It  then 
appeared  that  242.000  garden  allotments,  without  reckoning  the 
numerous  gardens  surrounding  the  houses  of  labourers  or  artisans, 
existed  in  England;  wliile  Wales  and  Scotland  between  them  made 
up  3,800  more  of  such  small  holdings. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  interesting  but  separate  subject  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  these  allotments,  we  have  last  of 
all  available  the  valuable  analysis  of  the  size  of  agricultural 
holdings  supplied  in  the  returns  for  1875.  There  we  have  for  six 
groups  of  occupations — those  not  exceeding  50  aci'es,  those  from 
50  to  100,  from  100  to  300,  from  300  to  500,  and  from  500  to  i.ooo, 
and  above  1,000  acres — the  statistics,  county  by  county,  of  their 
number,  acreage,  and  live  stock  at  the  above  date. 

Making  use  of  the  most  recent  of  the  above  statements,  I 
have   endeavoured  to  tabulate  in  one  form  the   information  thus 
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obtainable.  Owing  to  discrepancies  whicL.  I  have  been  unable  to 
reconcile  in  particular  counties,  this  table  cannot  be  completed  in 
detail,  but  assuming  that,  roughly  speaking,  any  irregularity  in  the 
structure  of  the  several  returns,  and  in  the  varying  numbers 
accounted  for  in  difierent  years,  will  not  very  greatly  aifect  the 
totals,  I  venture  to  submit  the  following  approximate  classification 
of  the  number  and  acreage  of  several  distinctive  classes  of  agri- 
cultural holdinirs  in  the  ereat  divisions  of  the  United  Kins'dom  : — 


Xumber  of  Holdings. 


Enrrlaiid. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Not  exceeding  1  acre  

1  to    5  acres  

5  „  20     „       

67,422 
93,148 
50,895 
82,004 

1,103 
10,041 
15,300 
13,627 

1,319 
21,091 
21,511 
12,390 

51,221 
66,359 

1  373,782 

20  „  50     „       

Total  50  acres  and  under 

50  to  100  acres  

100  „  500     „       

293,469 

44,84- 

69,695 

4,334 

40,161 

9.656 

7,749 

94 

c6,^ii 

■^9,878 

13,790 

817 

491,362 
56,138 
30,347 

Over    500     „       

1,552 

Total 

412,340 

57,660 

80,796 

579,399 

The  total  number  of  returns  is  that  given  in  1878  for  Ireland, 
and  in  1875  for  the  other  columns.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
percentages  now  would  not  materially  differ  fi-om  those  resulting 
from  the  above  table,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  ratio  the  small 
holdings  bear  to  the  total  number  of  those  accounted  for. 


Percentage  of  Holdings. 


Eiiirland. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Not  exceeding  1  acre  

1  to    5  acres  

16 

23 
12 

20 

2 
17 

27 
24 

2 
26 

27 
15 

9 
11 

5  „  20     „       

1           r- 

20  „   50     „       

V        Go 

Total  50  acres  and  under  .... 

50  to  100  acres  

100  „  500     „       

71 
II 

17 

I 

70 
17 
13 

70 
12 

17 

I 

85 

10 

5 

Over    500     „       

100 

100 

ICO 

100 

The  Irish  figures  from  5  to  50  acres  are  grouped  in  one  class, 
the  mode  of  division  not  allowing  of  the  same  classes  to  be  stated 
as  for  England.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  65  per  cent,  are, 
however,  under  30  acres ;   and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
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features  of  sucli  a  table  is  that  in  the  very  smallest  class  of  occu- 
pations England,  has  the  largest  share. 

The  relative  acreage  of  the  several  classes  of  holdings  is  perhaps 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  numbers  of  each  class,  and  in  the  same 
summary  form  it  may  approximately  be  given  thus,  omitting,  as  I 
have  here  to  do,  the  case  of  Ireland : — 


Acreage  of  Holdings. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Not  exceeding  5  acres 

288, 
1,120, 
2,142, 

31, 
172, 
429, 

76, 
210, 

380, 

395, 
1,502, 
2,951, 

20  „  50     „       

Total  50  acres  and  under    .... 
50  to  100  acres   

l>55°i 

3,259, 

14,245, 

3,c86, 

632, 

699, 

1,299, 

67, 

666, 

698, 

2,710, 

537, 

4,818, 
4,656, 

100  „  500     „       

18,254, 

Over    500     „       

3,690, 

24,140, 

2,697, 

4,61 1, 

3]  ,448, 

In  this  table,  as  in  the  last,  I  rely  for  the  data  in  the  last  four 
scales  on  the  official  totals  of  1875,  and  on  the  facts  to  be  gathered 
from  earlier  returns  for  the  smaller  plots,  the  cultivated,  acreage 
for  1875  being  that  distributed.  The  percentages  of  this  distribu- 
tion show  : — 

Percentage  of  Acreage. 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Not  exceeding  5  acres 

.5  to  20  acres   

1 

5 
9 

1 

6 

16 

4 
8 

1 

5 

20  „  50     „       

9 

Total  50  acres  and  under    .... 
50  to  100  acres   

15 
14 
59 
12 

23 
26 

48 
3 

14 

15 

59 
12 

15 
15 

100  „  500     „       

58 

Over    500     „       

12 

100 

lUO 

100 

100 

I  have  not  been  able  to  work  out  similar  statements  for  the 
arable  and  grass  districts  of  England  respectively,  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the  smaller  classes  of 
holdings.  In  the  larger  classes  this  is  possible,  and  on  the  same 
data  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  holdings  is  thus  appor- 
tioned : — 
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50  Acres 
and  under. 

50  to  100 
Acres. 

100  to  5CX) 
Acres. 

Over 
500  Acres. 

Total. 

I.  Corn  district  

11. 

3i>-78 
81,679 

5,048 
11,106 

9,207 
22.561 

899 
2,202 

46.452 
117,548 

ii2,9.'^7 

180,512 

16,15i 

28,688 

31,768 
37,9-7 

3,101 
1,233 

163,980 

248,360 

England    

293.469 

44,842 

69,695 

4,334 

412.340 

The  percentages  of  the  uiimber  of  these  holdiugs  respectively 
yvere  thus : — 


50  Acres 
aud  under. 

50  to  100 
.\cres. 

100  to  5CX3 

Acres. 

Over 
SCX3  Acres. 

Total. 

I.  Corn  district 

n. 

67 
70 

11 
9 

20 
19 

2 

2 

100 

ICO 

Arable  district 

69 

73 

10 
12 

19 
15 

2 

100 

ICO 

England    

7  I 

11 

17 

1 

100 

The  acreage  in  1875  of  the  various  classes  of  holdings,  which 
it  must  be  remembered  slightly  diiSers  from  the  acreage  of  1879, 
was  also  thus  distributed  : — 


50  Acres 
and  under. 

50  to  100 
Acres. 

100  to  500         Above  5c» 
Acres.        i         Acres. 

Total. 

I.  Corn  district 

11.             „            

919. 

363, 

810, 

1,986, 
4.952, 

648, 
1,572, 

3,349, 
8,253, 

1,271, 

2.279, 

1,173, 

2,086, 

6,938, 
7.307. 

2,220, 

866, 

1 1,602, 

Grass          „       

12. ';38, 

England    

3,550, 

3.259, 

14.245, 

3,086, 

24,140, 

While,  if  we  wish  to  see  the  relative  proportions  of  the  separate 
classes  to  the  total  of  each,  area,  the  percentages  of  acreage  appear 
to  be  these  : — 


50  Acres 
and  under. 

50  to  100 
.\cres. 

100  to  500 
Acres. 

Above  500 
Acres. 

Total. 

I.  Com  district 

n. 

I  I 
1  I 

11 

10 

59 
60 

19 
19 

100 
100 

Arable  district 

I  I 

18 

10 

17 

60 
58 

19 

7 

100 

Grrass          „      

100 

England    

15 

14 

59 

12 

100 
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From  such  statements  as  these  it  is  at  least  apparent  that  the 
small  holdings  in  the  corn  districts  form  a  relatively  smaller  ratio 
of  the  whole,  and  occiipy  a  still  more  distinctly  smaller  relative 
area  than  those  of  the  grass  region  generally,  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  surface  of  the  western  grass  counties  being  broken  up  into 
holdings  of  50  acres  or  less.  Of  the  larger  holdings,  2 1  per  cent, 
altogether  in  the  arable  district  exceed  100  acres,  and  occupy 
79  per  cent,  of  its  area,  while  in  the  grass  district  only  1 5  per  cent, 
of  the  holdings  attain  these  dimensions,  the  area  so  appropriated 
being  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  surface. 

The  average  size  of  an  English  holding  is  given  in  1875  as 
57  acres.  But  in  the  corn  counties  of  the  first  district  it  is  as  high 
as  72  acres  ;  in  the  second  corn  district,  70  acres  ;  while  in  the 
grass  district  generally  it  is  little  over  50  acres.  The  counties 
vary,  however,  somewhat  irregularly  in  their  average  size  of 
holding.  With  the  exception  of  Middlesex  and  Cornwall,  where 
the  average  holding  is  38  acres,  the  counties  showing  a  less  average 
acreage  than  40  acres  lie  in  a  single  group,  viz.,  Lancaster,  Cheshire, 
Derby,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  On  the  other  hand, 
Northumberland  at  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  has  an  average 
of  122  acres  per  holding,  while  Wilts,  in  the  south,  comes  next  with 
95  acres.  Oxford,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire  stand  next  in  order,  and 
all  exceeding  80  acres.  Lincolnshire,  where  many  large  farms  are 
met  with,  has  its  average  reduced  to  the  ordinary  level  by  the  small 
cultivators  of  the  soil  for  which  the  isle  of  Axholme,  and  one  or 
two  other  special  districts,  is  remarkable. 

IX. — Changes  in  Rent. 

Although  there  are  many  topics  I  must  omit  from  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  agricultural  situation,  I  may  claim  space  for  an 
attempt  to  discover,  from  such  official  sources  as  may  be  got  at, 
whether  any,  and  what,  changes  occurred  in  the  rent  of  land 
during  the  period  now  under  review,  and  if  different  localities  were 
differently  affected  in  this  particular.  I  believe  those  who  have  looked 
closely  into  this  subject  will  agree  with  me  that  the  gross  assessment 
to  Schedule  B  of  the  income  tax  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
we  have  to  a  record  of  agricultural  rent,  and  although  the  data 
which  would  discriminate  between  one  district  of  the  country  and 
another  is  not  yet  available  for  the  precise  years  1870-79,  it  so 
happens  that  by  the  aid  of  two  separate  returns,  and  with  the 
adjustment  of  a  few  very  simple  calculations,  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a  schedule  of  rental,  county  by  county,  for  each  of  the 
official  years  1868-69  and  1877-78 — the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
nearest  decade  to  that  I  am  now  dealing  with.  For  the  counties  of 
the^iri-^  and  second  corn  districts  I  have  given  this  schedule,  with  the 
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percentage  of  increase  in  the  apj^endix.  For  Ireland  I  have  liad  to 
take  tile  figures  from  the  "Land"  portion  of  Schedule  A,  since  in 
that  country  at  the  earlier  year  a  practice  wholly  different  from  the 
present  prevailed  in  the  case  of  Schedule  B — net  figures  only  and 
not  gross  being  recorded — so  that  to  the  unwai'y  investigator  of  the 
ofiicial  tables,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  rent  of  Irish  farms  sprang  in 
one  year  from  2,897,000/.  to  9,235,000/.,  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
statement  only  which  is  not  always  borne  in  mind  when  the  series 
of  totals  of  Schedule  B  are  looked  at :  while  the  wide  range 
between  the  gross  and  the  net  figures  tells  its  tale  of  the  smallness 
of  Irish  farms. 

The  following  table  approximately  shows  the   changes  which 
have  taken  place  : — 

Rent  of  Land. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


1878. 

1869. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

I.  Corn  district 

n. 

£ 

6.830, 

17,069, 

£ 

6,387, 

£ 
443, 

1,278, 

Per  cut. 
6-9 
8-1 

Arable  district 

G-rass         „        

23,899, 
24,492, 

22,73-. 

1,721, 
1,760, 

7-8 
7-8 

England    

Wales     

48,391, 
3,175, 
7,670, 

44,910, 
2,810, 
7,-17. 

3,481, 
365, 
453, 

7-8 

Scotland    

6-3 

Great  Britain   

59,236, 
9,938, 

54'937, 
9,202, 

4,299, 
736, 

7-8 
8-0 

Ireland 

69,174, 

64.139, 

5,035, 

7'9 

The  curious  similarity  in  the  totals  of  the  apparent  rent  of  the 
arable  and  graps  divisions  of  England  will  be  noted  here,  but 
contrasted  with  the  larger  area  of  the  grass  region  indicates  the 
greater  value  of  the  corn  land  district.  In  no  division  it  appears 
has  the  rent  of  land  increased  except  in  Wales  by  as  much  as 
I  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  percentage  of  growth  in  each 
district  with  this  exception  is  very  nearly  uniform.  In  Scotland, 
where  Mr.  Caird  lately  noticed  the  largest  relative  increase  over 
a  longer  period  of  successive  years,  the  latest  ten  years'  growth  is 
less  than  elsewhere.  In  the  five  counties  of  the  first  com  district 
the  rate  of  development  is  the  lowest  of  the  sections  of  England. 
Although  in  the  second  corn  district  the  average  advance  is  largei% 
there  are  individual  counties,  such  as  Notts,  where  the  increase  is 
scarce  2  per  cent.,  Rutland,  where  it  is  but  3  per  cent.,  and  North- 
ampton, where  it  does  not  reach  4  per  cent.     The  growth  of  rent  in 
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the  second  corn  district  is  of  course  affected  by  abnormal  advances 
in  suburban  areas  sucb  as  tlie  12^  per  cent,  rise  in  Middlesex,  -while 
the  fact  that  rent,  so  far  as  indicated  by  Schedule  B,  in  the  four 
southern  counties  of  Hants,  Susses,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  has  risen 
from  II  to  i2o-  percent,  in  this  period  deserves  attention.  Some 
considerable  portion  of  this  rise,  as  indeed  of  all  apparent  increases 
in  the  income  tax  returns,  is  due  rather  to  closer  assessment  than  to 
really  enhanced  values,  and  contrasted  with  any  other  property,  the 
rise  in  rent  has  been  exceedingly  small  on  the  whole.  What  the 
figures  of  a  later  return  would  show  in  these  days  of  general  reduc- 
tions may  be  easily  conjectured.  There  can  be  little  question  that 
at  least  the  ten  years'  advance  and  probably  much  more  has  by  this 
time  been  blotted  out. 

X. — Summary. 

The  length  to  which  the  very  wide  subject  I  have  treated  has 
grown  permits  but  the  briefest  recapitulation  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  a  ten  years'  survey  of  the  statistics  of  British  agri- 
culture. 

I  have  been  precluded  from  entering  on  many  incidental 
questions  on  wliich  I  at  one  time  hoped  to  be  able  to  touch.  The 
question  of  the  yearly  produce  of  our  farms  in  corn  and  meat,  in 
Avool  and  dairy  produce,  and  the  vast  changes  in  the  quantities  and 
values  obtained  in  recent  years,  I  must  perforce  omit ;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  employed  in  agriculture  may  perhaps 
fittingly  be  deferred  till  we  have  another  census,  and  one  pei'haps 
more  exhaustively  correct  in  this  particular  than  I  fear  was  the 
last.  It  would  have  been  instructive  to  have  been  able  to  have 
compared  with  the  figures  as  to  the  distribution  of  farm  crops 
some  estimate  of  the  yields  of  the  several  cereals  in  the  belts  into 
which  England  has  been  divided  ;  but  to  have  attempted  this  would 
have  protracted  my  tables  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  I  may 
be  allowed,  nevertheless,  in  passing,  to  notice  here  that  according  to 
certain  data  furnished  ten  years  ago,  by  practical  farmers  to  the 
columns  of  the  "  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal,"  the  diversity 
in  results  would  prove  quite  as  striking  as  in  the  allocation  of  the 
crops  themselves.  I  might  have  shown  that  while  the  average 
wheat  crop  in  such  counties  as  Cambridge  or  Essex  within  my 
first  corn  district,  stands  as  high  as  33  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  the 
second  corn  district,  as  in  Berks  and  Rutland,  little  over  31  bushels 
could  be  looked  for,  while  in  the  western  counties  of  the  grass 
district,  such  as  Devon,  no  more  than  21^  bushels  may  be  looked  on 
as  a  crop.  Similarly  barley  might  have  been  shown  to  vary  from 
over  39  bushels  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  east,  to  3  i   bushels  in  Here- 
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ford  in  the  west,  and  oats  from  the  six  or  seven  qnarters  of  the 
eastern  fens  to  barely  four  in  the  thinner  soil  of  Devon. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  also  forbids  the  extension  of  my  paper 
in  one  direction  originally  contemplated,  by  which  I  had  hoped  to 
increase  its  interest,  by  including  the  opinions  of  practical  residents 
in  the  several  divisions  of  the  country  selected  for  comparison  on 
the  local  explanation  of  the  changes  officially  noted. 

Glancing,  however,  at  what  has  been  attempted,  rather  than  at 
what  has  been  omitted,  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  a  different 
classification  of  areas  for  the  purposes  of  noting  results  and 
changes  than  has  been  usually  employed. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  varied  share  of  pasture  and  arable 
land  now  and  ten  years  ago  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  localities  where  the  chief  alterations  have  been 
brought  about. 

An  addition  of  1,260,000  acres  to  the  cultivated  area,  meaning 
by  that  term  all  crop  land,  fallow  and  permanent  grass,  has  been 
noted,  and  the  practical  acquisition  of  an  equivalent  area  in  grass 
alone  has  been  pointed  out,  while  besides  this  the  throwing  of  one- 
half  million  acres  of  arable  land  in  England,  and  another  half 
million  acres  of  arable  land  in  Ireland  into  pasture  has  been  made 
apparent. 

The  several  changes  involving  the  growing  of  7  17,000  acres  less 
of  wheat,  310,000  acres  more  of  barley,  and  473.000  acres  less  of 
oats — the  last  alteration  occurring  chiefly  in  Ireland — have  been 
indicated. 

The  material  and  satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
liorses,  the  very  varied  density  of  the  cattle  stocking  of  the  country, 
and  the  greater  relative  increase  in  the  cattle  of  the  arable  than  of 
the  grass  counties,  has  been  showTi,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
fluctuations  and  the  recent  drop  in  the  numbers  of  our  flocks. 

Lastly,  I  have  collected,  from  the  various  records  of  the  ten 
years  before  us,  such  data  as  I  thought  might  help  future  discus- 
sions on  the  probable  size  of  agricultural  holdings  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  suggested  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coming  census  we  ought  to  obtain  more  thorough  and  accurate 
data,  at  least  under  this  particular  head.  My  imperfect  notes  of  the 
salient  agricultural  changes  of  the  decade  have  been  closed  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  approximate  movement  of  agricultural  rents  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  This  investigation  revealed  a 
distinctly  smaller  growth  of  rent  than  formerly,  although  from  the 
data  at  my  command  the  calculation  stops  short  in  1878,  so  that  it 
could  not  take  account  of  the  great  depreciation  that  has  followed 
the  long  series  of  agricultural  disasters,  which  culminated  in  1879, 
in  a  time  of  unprecedented  loss  to  British  landowners  and  farmers. 
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Table  I. — England. 


I'erceuta'ie  of  Entire  Area  Returned  as  Cultivated  in 


Counties, 


Leicester 

Cambridge 

Eutland 

Ilimtingdou 

Oxford 

Korthamptou 

Bedford 

Wilts 

Herts 

Bucks 

Warwick 

Nottingham 

Worcester 

Lincoln 

Shropshire 

Berks 

York,  E.  E 

Hereford 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Gloucester 

Somerset 

Norfolk 

Essex 

Derby 

Dorset 

Chester 

Kent 

Sussex 

York,  W.R. 

Devon 

Hants 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Lancaster 

Durham 

Cornwall 

Surrov 

York.'N.R. 

Cumberland 

Northumberland 

Westmoreland 
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Table  II. —  Changes  in  Acreage  of  Corn  Crops  in  First  Corn  District. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Wheat. 

Bar 

ey. 

Counties. 

1870. 

1879. 

In- 
cre;ise. 

De- 
crease. 

1870. 

1879. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

130, 

Il8, 

__ 

57, 

72, 
131. 

15, 

Essex   

184, 

l6z. 

22, 

106, 

25, 

Hunts 

46, 

43. 
i7y, 

3. 

15. 

22, 

5. 

Norfolk   

194, 

— 

194, 

209, 

15, 

— 

Suffolk     

147, 

135. 

— 

12, 

140, 

163, 

23, 

Total    

701, 

637. 

— 

64, 

519, 

602, 

83, 

Counties. 

Cambridge  

Essex  

Hunts 

Norfolk    

Suffolk     

Total    


Oats. 


1870. 


1879. 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


All  Corn  Crops.' 


1870. 


1879. 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


Acres. 
38, 

45, 

12, 

34, 

17, 


Acres. 

32. 

35. 
10, 
28, 


Acres 
6 


146, 


120, 


Acres. 
262, 

410, 

100, 

457, 

377, 


Acres.      Acres. 

254.  1      — 

396,!      — 


97, 
447, 


14, 
3, 


1,606, 


1,577, 


6, 


IS> 


Net  29, 


*  Including  beans,  peas,  &c. 
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Table  III. — Changes  in  Acreage  of  Corn  Crops  in  Second  Corn  District. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


AVheat. 


Counties. 

1870.  1879. 

York,  E.R 119,  89, 

Lincoln    310,  247, 

Notts   73,  60, 

Rutland  10,  9, 

Northampton 79,  68, 

Bedford  53,  47, 

Herts  61,  59, 

Bucks  57,  51, 

Oxford     62,  55, 

Berks  61,  c^c,, 

Wilts   98,  87, 

Hants  Ill,  100, 

Sussex 100, 

Siu-rey 43, 

Kent    110, 

Middlesex  9, 

Total   1,356, 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


63, 
13, 


6, 

7, 

6, 

II, 

II, 

II, 

5, 

21, 

2, 

206, 


1870. 

56, 

149, 

50, 

11, 
55, 
31, 
47, 
31, 
54, 
40, 
68, 
65, 
25, 
19, 
44, 
2, 

747, 


Barlev. 


1879. 

84, 
219, 
55, 
12, 
64, 
36, 
49, 
32, 
59, 
44, 
1  ~i 
66, 

24, 
19, 

5'^, 


In- 
crease. 

28, 

70, 

5, 

1, 

9, 
5, 

2, 
1, 
5, 
4, 
4, 
1, 


11, 
1, 

146, 


He- 
crease. 


Oats. 


All  Corn  Cr 


ops. 


Counties. 

1870. 

York,  E.R 75, 

Lincoln    106, 

Notts   21, 

Rutland  4, 

Northampton 20, 

Bedford  10, 

Herts    26, 

Bucks  24, 

Oxford     24, 

Berks  27, 

Wilts   33, 

Hants  65, 

Sussex 64, 

Surrey 24, 

Kent    54, 

Middlesex    5, 

Total    582, 


1879. 


79, 
94, 


18, 

9. 

26, 

26, 
24, 
26, 
35. 
65, 
64, 

25, 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


5.  — 


569,       10, 


1870. 

279, 
617, 
166, 

26, 
183, 
120, 
151, 
137, 
164, 
149, 
222 
260, 
213, 

98, 
252, 

19, 

3,056, 


1879. 

274. 
620, 

153, 
26, 

174' 
11  + 
146, 
129, 

160, 

145, 
212, 
24S, 
198, 

92, 
23'' 

18, 

2,944, 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


15. 

6, 


116, 


lnci\uliii^  beans,  peas,  &('. 
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Table  IV. — Changes  in  Acreage  of  Corn  Crops  in  Grass  District 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Northumberland 

Cumberland    

Durham  

Westmoreland    . 

York,  N.K 

York,  W.R 

Lancaster    

Cheshire 

Derby 

Leicester 

Stafford  

Shropshii'e  

Hereford 

Worcester   

Warwick 

Gloucester  

Monmouth 

Somerset 

Dorset 

Devon 

Cornwall 


\Mieat. 


1870. 


39, 
25, 
42, 


V6, 
101, 
37, 
34, 
32, 
48, 
54, 
84, 

60, 
67, 
78, 
95, 
21, 
73, 
47, 
123, 
53, 


1,191, 


1879. 


31. 
1, 

76, 


-3> 
34. 
44. 
67, 

49. 
':'^. 
60, 
81, 
16, 
61, 
40, 
107, 

43r 


93-. 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


16, 
9. 


24. 
25. 

9. 

9. 

9. 
14. 


18, 
14. 


^59> 


Barley. 


1870. 


37, 
11, 
16, 

4, 
64, 
71, 
10, 

5, 
16, 
31, 
33, 
55, 

24, 
20, 
29, 
44, 
12, 
37, 
42, 
84, 
53, 


698. 


1879. 


In- 
crease 


43. 

8, 
21, 

3. 
84. 
83, 
\z, 

4. 
'5. 

30. 
59. 
26, 
-3. 
30. 
46, 

1 1, 

37, 
4-. 
75. 
54. 


741. 


20, 
12, 


62, 


Pe- 
cre:ise. 


19. 


Northumberland 

Cumberland    

Dm-ham  

Westmoreland    . 

York,  N.R 

York,  W.R 

Lancaster    

Cheshire 

Derby 

Leicester 

Stafford    

Shropshire  

Hereford 

Worcester   

Warwick 

Gloucester  

Monmouth 

Somerset 

Dorset 

Devon 

Cornwall 


Oats. 

All  Com  Crops 

1870. 

1879. 

In- 

De- 

1870. 

1879. 

In- 

De- 

crease. 

crease 

68, 

57, 

_ 

ll, 

154, 

129, 

_ 

21;, 

77, 

69, 

— 

8, 

115, 

94. 

— 

21, 

40, 

34. 

— 

6, 

105, 

90. 

— 

I";, 

17, 

16, 

— 

I, 

23, 

19. 

— 

4. 

68, 

66, 

— 

-, 

226, 

216, 

— 

10, 

56, 

57. 

1, 

— 

250, 

251. 

. — 

'9. 

53, 

c.  ;, 

— 

— 

106, 

98, 

— 

8, 

48, 

45. 

— 

3. 

93, 

79. 

— 

14. 

29, 

-'>. 

— 

4. 

81, 

6-;, 

— 

16, 

21, 

21, 

— 

117, 

98, 

— 

19, 

31, 

-9. 

— 

2, 

127, 

109, 

— 

18, 

26, 

25, 

— 

I, 

178, 

160, 

— 

18, 

12, 

14. 

2, 

— 

110, 

J03, 

— 

7, 

7, 

9. 

2 

— 

124, 

1 12, 

— 

12, 

15, 

18, 

3, 

— 

156, 

133. 

— 

23, 

16, 

19. 

3, 

— 

184, 

166, 

— 

18, 

8, 

8, 

— 

— 

44, 

37, 

— 

7, 

23, 

21, 

— 

2, 

153, 

135. 

— 

18, 

21, 

20, 

— 

I, 

117, 

109, 

— 

8, 

84, 

90, 

6, 

— 

295, 

275. 

— 

20, 

43, 

40, 

— 

3. 

150, 

138, 

— ■ 

12, 

763, 

73^. 

17, 

44. 

2,908, 

2,596, 

— 

312, 
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Table  V.—Eent  of  Land,  1869-78. 

1.    COEN   DiSTEICT. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Schedule  B 

(1S78). 

Schedule  B 

(1869). 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Hunts    

£ 
390, 
1,073, 
2,099, 
1,495, 
1,773, 

£ 

361, 
1,010, 
1,983, 
i,4C4, 
1,629, 

£ 

29, 

63, 
116, 

91, 
144, 

Per  cut. 
S"o 
6-z 

Norfolk 

Suffolk  

Essex  

6-1 

8-8 

Total 

6,830, 

6,387, 

443 

6-9 

2.    COEX    DiSTEICT. 


York,  E.E.    .. 

Lincoln 

Notts  

Rutland     

Northaiupton 

Bedford 

Herts  

Bucks    

Oxford  

Berks 

Wilts 

Hants    

Sussex    

Surrey  

Kent 

Middlesex  .... 

Total 


Schedule  B 

(lS7f). 


£ 

469, 

159, 

916, 

167, 

178, 

510, 

648, 

829, 

803, 

720, 

,281, 

,174, 

,156, 

648, 

,956, 

455, 


Schedule 
aS69). 


£ 

1,374, 

2,907, 
897, 
162, 

1,136, 
48-^, 
614, 
750, 
75-, 
681, 

1,210, 

I,C(;2, 

1,028, 
583, 

i>755> 
405, 


17,069, 


^91, 


Increase. 


£ 
95, 

252, 
19, 
5, 
42, 
25, 
34, 
79, 
51, 
39, 
71, 

122, 

128, 
65, 

201, 
50, 


1.278, 


Increase. 


Per  cut. 
6-9 
8-7 

2"! 

3"o 

3"7 

5'- 

5'5 
io"i; 

6-8 

5'7 

5 '9 
11-6 


12-6 
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On  the  Home  Produce,  Imports,  Consumption,  and  Price  of  Wheat, 
over  Tavextt-Eight  (or  Twentt-Seven)  Harvest-Years,  1852-53 
to  1879-80  inclusive.  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S., 
and  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

[Road  before  the  Statistical  Society,  lltli  May,  1880.] 

In  a  paper  "  On  the  Home  Produce,  Imports,  and  Consumption  of 
"  Wheat,"  published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
"  Society  of  England,"  in  1868,  vre  gave  records  and  estimates  on 
the  subject  for  sixteen  harvest-years  1852-3  to  1867-8  inclusive; 
and  in  1863,  and  each  year  since,  an  estimate  for  the  then  current 
year  has  been  published  in  the  "  Times  "  and  elsewhere,  soon  after 
harvest.  We  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pass  in  review  the 
estimates  formerly  given,  and  to  complete  the  record  from  the  com- 
mencement up  to  the  present  time ;  namely,  for  twenty-eight  (or 
twenty-seven)  years,  1852-3  to  1879-80  inclusive.  In  our  former 
paper  we  gave  the  records  and  estimates  for  each  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom  separately,  and  for  the  whole  collectively ;  but  it 
is  proposed  now  to  confine  the  illustrations  to  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  whole. 

The  main  elements  of  the  question  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  area  under  wheat. 

2.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre. 

3.  The  aggregate  home  produce,  and  the  amount  of  it  available 
for  consumption. 

4.  The  imports. 

5.  The  population. 

6.  The  average  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, per  annum. 

The  data  then  at  command,  and  the  results  arrived  at,  are  fully 
considered  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  and  we  must  refer  to  it 
for  detailed  information  on  most  of  the  points  in  question,  but  the 
main  facts  may  be  briefly  summarised  here. 

The  Area  under  Wheat. —  For  the  period  from  1852  to  1865 
inclusive,  we  had  to  rely  on  estimates  alone  in  fixing  the  area  under 
the  crop  in  England  and  Wales.  For  Scotland,  we  had  returns  col- 
lected by  the  Highland  Society  for  the  years  1854-67 ;  but  for  the 
two  years  prior  to  1854,  and  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1857,  down 
to  1865  inclusive,  we  had  to  rely  on  estimates  merely.  For  Ireland, 
returns  were  available  for  each  of  the  sixteen  years  included  in  the 
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inquiry.  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Caird,  we  have  for  1866, 
and  for  each  year  since,  an.  oflBcial  record  of  the  area  under  the 
crop,  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  whole 
collectively,  in  the  "Agricultural  Returns"  now  annually  published 
about  the  time  of  harvest.  One  element  of  uncertainty  in  any 
estimates  of  the  home  produce  of  wheat  is,  therefore,  fortunately 
removed. 

The  Average  Yield  of  Wheat  per  Acre. — The  only  returns  or  official 
estimates  at  command  relating  to  this  subject,  were  for  Scotland 
for  four  years,  and  for  Ireland  for  each  year  within  the  period  of 
our  inquiry  ;  whilst,  for  England  and  Wales,  comprising  from  85  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  the  crop,  there  was,  and  there 
is,  no  official  information  whatever.  For  this  large  proportion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  it  was,  therefore,  after  very  full  consideration 
of  the  data,  and  of  the  results  to  which  they  led,  decided  to  adopt 
the  average  produce  per  acre  each  year,  on  certain  selected,  and 
very  differently  manured  plots,  in  the  permanent  experimental 
wheat  field  at  Rothamsted,  as  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  average 
produce  per  acre  from  year  to  year ;  and,  each  year  since,  the  same 
data  have  been  relied  upon  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  average 
produce  over  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  But,  having  regai'd 
to  the  character  of  the  soil  at  Rothamsted,  to  the  characters  of  the 
individual  seasons,  and  to  the  consideration  whether  the  season  was 
more  favourable  for  heavy  or  for  light  land,  and  so  on,  the  estimate 
actually  adopted  for  the  country  at  large  has,  in  some  seasons,  and 
more  especially  in  bad  seasons,  difiered  somewhat  from  the  actual 
average  indicated  on  the  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  field. 
Lastly,  in  all  cases,  the  actual  number  of  bushels  is  reduced  by 
calculation  so  as  to  represent  bushels  of  the  standard  weight  of 
61  lbs.  per  bushel. 

It  is  proposed,  on  the  present  occasion,  briefly  to  examine  into 
the  validity  of  the  data  thus  taken  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  the  country  each  year,  and  also  into  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  results  arrived  at,  as  tested  by  subsequent 
knowledge,  and  by  their  accordance,  or  otherwise,  with  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  regard  to  other  elements  of  the  question. 

The  Aggregate  Home  Produce,  and  the  Amount  of  it  Available  for 
Consumption. — It  will  be  obvious  that,  if  we  know  the  area  under 
the  crop,  and  have  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  average  yield  per 
acre,  the  aggregate  home  produce  is  ascertained  by  a  very  simple 
calculation.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the  total  produce 
available  for  consumption,  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  amount 
annually  returned  to  the  land  as  seed.  For  reasons  formerly  given, 
we  have  assumed  2^  bushels  per  acre  to  be  so  returned  to  the  land ; 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  alteration  in  that  estimate. 
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The  Imj)orts. — From  the  commencement  of  the  period  to  which 
our  inquiry  relates,  we  have,  for  the  United  Kingdom  collective!}', 
returns,  either  of  the  net  imports  of  vpheat  and  wheat  flour,  or  of 
the  imports  and  exports  from  which  the  net  imports  can  be  calcu- 
lated. For  the  separate  divisions  of  the  country  the  returns  have 
not  been  so  complete.  But,  as  we  are  confining  attention  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  this  is  immaterial  for  our  present 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  records  for  the 
individual  weeks  or  months  are  available ;  and  from  these  the  net 
imports  have  been  calculated,  not  for  the  calendar  years,  but  for  the 
harvest-years,  that  is,  from  1st  September  of  one  year,  to  31st  August 
of  the  next. 

The  Poindaiion. — As  the  Registrar- General  publishes  an  estimate 
of  the  population  at  the  middle  of  the  calendar  year,  for  every  year 
between  one  census  and  another,  it  is  easy  to  calculate,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  our  purpose,  the  average  number  of  consumers  over 
each  harvest-year.  The  middle  of  the  calendar  year  being  the  end 
of  June,  and  the  middle  of  the  harvest-year  the  end  of  February, 
the  plan  adopted  has  been  to  add  to  the  number  recorded  for  the 
preceding  mid-summer,  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  that 
figure  and  the  number  given  for  the  next  midsummer,  thus  bringing 
the  estimate  up  to  the  end  of  February.  Of  course,  this  can  only 
be  done  after  the  second  record  is  published,  and  the  plan  was  not 
available  in  estimating  the  population  of  the  current  harvest-year 
5;oon  after  harvest  each  year ;  but  the  necessary  corrections  have 
now  been  made.  The  figures  show  some  irregularity  of  increase 
immediately  after  the  census  years,  and  at  some  other  periods,  pre- 
sumably from  a  new  factor  being  then  adopted  for  the  calculation 
of  the  annual  increase  of  the  population. 

The  Average  Gonstimption  of  Wheat  per  Head  of  the  Popidation 
per  Anmim. — Previously  to  the  publication  of  our  former  paper  on 
this  subject,  a  higher  figure  had  been  generally  assumed  than  we 
were  then  led  to  adopt.  For  England  and  Wales,  we  founded  an 
estimate  of  the  average  consumption  per  head  of  the  population,  on 
the  calculation  of  eighty-six  diiferent  dietaries,  arranged  in  fifteen 
divisions,  according  to  sex,  age,  activity  of  mode  of  life,  and  other 
circumstances  ;  and  the  result  so  obtained  was  compared  with  that 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  population,  and  of  the  amounts  of 
the  available  home  produce,  and  of  the  net  imports  of  wheat,  each 
year.  For  Scotland,  and  for  Ireland,  it  was  only  possible  to 
found  an  estimate  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  of  the  amounts  of 
the  home  and  foreign  supplies.  On  these  bases  we  estimated  the 
average  consumption  of  wheat,  in  the  United  Kingdom  collectively, 
to  be  5-^  bushels  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum,  during  the 
later  years  to  which  our  inquiry  related  ;  and  we  have  adopted  that 
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figure  from  that  date  up  to  the  present  time.  This  estimate, 
whether  correct  or  not,  has,  from  that  time,  been  very  generally 
adopted  by  other  writers  on  the  subject  also.  Its  correctness,  and 
its  continued  applicability,  we  propose  to  consider  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Thus,  with  regard  to  the  area  under  the  crop,  the  imports,  and 
the  population,  we  adopt,  without  modification,  the  same  data  or 
estimates  as  previously  ;  but  the  basis  of  the  estimates,  and  the 
results  arrived  at,  in  regard  to  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per 
acre  over  the  United  Kingdom  each  year,  and  the  estimates  of  the 
consumption  per  head  of  the  population,  we  propose  to  submit  to 
examination,  and  to  correction  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 

As  already  said,  the  estimate  of  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  over  the  United  Kingdom  is,  each  year,  founded  on  the  average 
produce  obtained  on  certain  selected  plots  in  the  field  at  Rothamsted 
which  has  now  grown  the  crop  for  thirty-six  years  in  succession — 
without  manure,  with  farmyard  manure,  and  with  various  artificial 
manures.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  un- 
manured  plot,  or  of  the  dunged  plot,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
experiments  in  1843-4'.  There  were,  however,  some  changes  in  the 
manures  applied  to  the  various  artificially  manured  plots  during  the 
first  eight  years  from  1844  to  1851  inclusive.  But  for  the  period 
of  twenty-eight  years,  from  1852  up  to  the  present  time,  two  of  the 
selected  artificially  manured  plots  have  respectively  i^eceived  exactly 
the  same  manure  each  year,  and  the  third  has  done  so  for  twenty- 
five  years,  as  described  below.     The  selected  plots  were : — 

Plot  3.  Unmanured  every  year,  experiment  commencing  1843-4. 

Plot  2.  Fourteen  tons  farmyard  manure  every  year,  commencing 
1843-4. 

Plot  7.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  400  lbs.  ammonia- salts,  each 
year,  twenty-eight  years,  1851-2,  and  since. 

Plot  8.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  600  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  each 
year,  twenty-eight  years,  1851-2,  and  since. 

Plot  9.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  each 
year,  twenty-five  years,  1854-5,  and  since. 

In  forming  the  estimate  of  the  average  produce  per  acre  of  the 
country  at  large,  the  plan  adopted  has  been  to  take  the  mean 
produce  of  the  unmanured  plot,  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot,  and 
of  the  three  artificially  manured  plots  reckoned  as  one,  and  to  reduce 
the  result  so  obtained  to  bushels  of  the  standard  weight  of  6 1  lbs. 
per  bushel.  As  will  be  shown  further  on,  experience  has  proved 
that  this  mode  of  estimate  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  as  a  means 
of  computation  of  the  average  yield  of  the  country  over  a  number 
of  years  ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  to  be  equally  applicable  for  each 
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individual  year.  Careful  comparison  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  so-calculated  average  produce  per  acre  on  the  selected  plots 
gives  somewhat  too  high  a  result  for  the  country  at  large  in  seasons 
of  great  abundance,  and  too  low  a  result  in  unfavourable  seasons. 
Accordingly,  as  above  referred  to,  in  some  seasons,  instead  of  the 
actual  average  indicated  by  the  experimental  plots,  a  higher  or  a 
lower  figure  has  been  adopted ;  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  recent  bad  seasons,  a  higher  one  has  been  taken. 

Independently  of  any  such  admitted  differences  between  the  so 
directly  calculated,  and  the  actually  adopted,  estimate  for  individual 
years,  the  question  arises — whether  the  average  result  indicated  by 
the  several  selected  plots  remains  as  applicable  as  heretofore  ?  or 
whether  the  produce  of  some  is  annually  declining,  or  that  of 
others  annually  increasing,  irrespectively  of  the  influence  of  season, 
so  as  to  vitiate  the  continued  applicability  of  such  results  for  the 
purposes  of  such  an  estimate  ? 

The  Unmamired  Plot. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  produce 
on  this  plot  is  gradually  declining  from  exhaustion  ;  and,  indepen- 
dently of  the  evidence  of  diminishing  produce,  analyses  of  the  soil 
at  different  periods  show  that  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  it.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  produce  from  year  to  year,  dependent  on 
season,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  estimate  the  rate  of  decline  due  to 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  as  distinguished  from  that  due  to  the 
seasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  diSicult  to  say  what  figure  should 
be  adopted  as  the  standard  produce  of  the  plot,  by  which  to 
compare  the  yield  from  year  to  year.  The  whole  field  was 
manured  with  farmyard  dung  in  1839,  and  then  grew  turnips, 
barley,  peas,  wheat,  and  oats,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
experiments  in  1843-4.  The  plot  then  grew  eight  crops  of  wheat, 
to  1850-1,  without  manure,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
period  to  which  our  present  estimates  refer.  No  doubt  the  land 
would  suffer  more  or  less  exhaustion  during  those  first  eight  years  ; 
but,  as  serving  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  decline  in  yield  from 
that  cause,  it  happened  that,  taken  together,  those  eight  seasons 
were  of  considerably  more  than  average  productiveness  ;  so  that 
perhaps  we  may  assume  the  average  produce  of  those  eight  years 
fairly  to  represent  the  standard  produce  of  the  unmanured  land 
independently  of  material  exhaustion.  That  produce  was  equal  to 
17  bushels  at  the  standard  weight  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel.  If  now  we 
calculate  what  should  be  the  produce  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
twenty-eight  years,  on  the  assumption  that  it  fluctuated  from  the 
standard  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the  fluctuation  from  year  to 
year  of  the  adopted  average  yield  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
compare  the  result  so  obtained  with  the  actual  yield  of  the  plot  each 
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year,  we  find  that  the  latter  shows  an  average  annual  deficiencv 
over  the  twenty-eight  years  of  4§  bushels.  According  to  this 
mode  of  calculation,  therefore,  this  represents  the  decline  of 
produce  on  the  unmanured  plot,  irrespectively  of  season  ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that,  supposing  it  to  be  uniform  over  the  whole 
period,  it  would  correspond  to  a  rate  of  diminution,  due  to  exhaus- 
tion, of  between  one-quarter  and  one-third  of  a  bushel  from  year 
to  year.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  with  a  return  of  good 
seasons,  the  decline  will  be  as  marked  ;  and  also  whether,  in  time,  a 
point  will  be  reached  at  which  the  produce  will  remain  constant, 
excepting  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons. 

The  Farmyard  Manure  Plot. — If  the  unmannred  plot  is  declin- 
ing in  yield  and  fertility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  farmyard 
manure  plot  is  increasing  in  fertility.  Analysis  at  different 
periods  shows  that  the  surface  soil  has  become  more  than  twice  as 
rich  in  nitrogen  as  the  unmanured  land.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
shown  on  several  occasions,  a  large  amount  of  the  constituents  of 
farmyard  manure  accumulates  within  the  soil,  and  they  are  taken 
up  very  slowly  by  crops.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing this  great  accumulation  within  the  soil,  the  crops  on  the 
dunged  plot  never  show  over-luxuriance.  During  the  last  few 
years,  there  has  even  been  a  considerable  decline  in  produce,  due 
to  unfavourable  seasons,  which  have  greatly  encouraged  the  growth 
of  weeds,  and  especially  of  grass ;  whilst,  owing  to  the  wetness  of 
the  seasons,  it  has  been  quite  impossible  effectually  to  clean  the 
land,  and  what  has  been  done  to  that  end  has  not  been  accom- 
plished without  injury  to  the  crop. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unmanured  plot,  we  were  to  adopt  the 
average  of  the  first  eight  years,  from  1844  to  1851,  to  represent 
the  standard  yield  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot,  irrespectively  of 
material  accunmlation,  the  figure  arrived  at  would  be  28g-  bushels. 
This  is  certainly  a  surprisingly  low  produce  to  be  obtained  by  the 
annual  application  of  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre,  for 
eight  years  in  succession,  and  in  seasons  which,  taken  together, 
were  of  more  than  average  productiveness.  But  if  we  adopt  this 
as  the  standard  produce  of  the  plot,  then  calculate  what  should  be 
the  produce  in  each  of  the  subsequent  twenty-eight  years,  pro- 
vided it  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  exactly  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  average  produce  of  the  country  at  large,  and  then  take  the 
difference  between  this  calculated  produce  fluctuating  by  season 
alone,  and  that  actually  obtained  each  year,  we  ascertain  the 
increase  or  decrease  due  to  accumulation  by  manure.  On  this 
mode  of  calculation  we  get  an  average  annual  increase,  due  to 
accumulation,  of  ^\  bushels.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the 
average  produce  of  the  first  eight  years,  we  take  the  average  of  the 
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■wliole  thirty-six  years  of  the  application  of  the  dung,  we  get, 
instead  of  28^  bushels,  ^2^  bushels,  as  the  standard  with  which  to 
compare  the  annual  produce.  Adopting  this  figure,  and  following 
the  same  line  of  calculation  as  before  to  exclude  the  influence  of 
season,  we  have  an  average  annual  excess,  due  to  accumulation,  of 
only  i^  bushel.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  were  it  not  for  the 
adverse  influence  of  the  recent  wet  seasons,  the  estimated  excess 
would  be  more  than  5:^  bushels  adopting  the  first  standard,  and 
more  than  i^  biishel  adopting  the  second.  Probably  the  truth 
lies  between  these  two  figures  ;  and,  if  so,  it  would  appear  that,  up 
to  the  present  time  at  any  rate,  the  gradually  diminishing  produce 
on  the  unmanured  plot,  due  to  exhaustion,  and  the  gradually 
increasing  produce  on  the  dunged  plot,  due  to  accumulation, 
approximately  balance  one  another. 

The  Artificialhj  Manured  Plots. — Though  obviously  open  to 
objection,  in  default  of  any  better  alternative,  we  adopt  for  these 
plots  the  average  produce  of  the  twenty-eight  (or  twenty-five) 
years,  to  represent  the  standard  yield  irrespectively  of  exhaustion 
or  accumulation.  Doing  this,  and  excluding  the  influence  of 
season  by  the  same  line  of  calculation  as  before,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  material  increase,  or  of  material  decrease,  on  either  of 
the  plots  receiving  ammonia-salts,  other  than  that  due  to  season. 
The  first  fourteen  of  the  twenty-eight  years  included  a  number  of 
seasons  of  unusually  high  productiveness,  and  the  last  fourteen  a 
number  of  unusual  deficiency.  The  calculations  show,  accordingly, 
an  excess  over  the  assumed  standard  produce  during  the  first  half 
of  the  pei'iod,  and  a  closely  corresponding  deficiency  over  the  second 
half,  in  both  the  cases  where  ammonia-salts  were  used.  Where 
the  nitrate  of  soda  was  employed,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
somewhat  greater  deficiency  over  the  first  period  than  there  was  an 
excess  over  the  second,  indicating  for  the  total  period  a  slight 
deficiency. 

Finally,  taking  the  average  of  the  unmanured  plot,  of  the  farm- 
yard manure  plot,  and  of  the  three  artificially  manured  plots 
reckoned  as  one,  as  is  annually  done  for  the  purpose  of  our 
estimate  ;  then  correcting  the  result  for  each  year  as  before  for  the 
fluctuations  of  season  ;  and  comparing  the  results  so  obtained  with 
the  actual  averages,  the  actual  results  show  a  very  slight  excess 
over  the  first  half  of  the  period,  including  more  than  an  average  of 
good  seasons,  and  a  somewhat  greater,  but  still  small,  deficiency 
over  the  second  period,  including  more  than  the  average  of  bad 
seasons.  The  average  of  the  whole  indicates,  therefore,  no  gain  by 
accumulation,  but  if  anything  a  slight  loss. 

Comparing  the  direct  average  of  the  experimental  plots  with 
that  actually  adopted  as  the  average  for  the  United  Kingdom  each 
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year,  the  experimental  plots  indicate  for  the  whole  twenty-eight 
years  about  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  less  per  acre  per  annum  than 
the  actually  adopted  estimates  founded  upon  them. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  twenty-eight  years'  adopted  estimate 
of  produce  per  acre  as  lOO,  the  first  column  of  the  following  table 
shows  the  deviation  from  this  general  average  for  the  whole 
period,  over  the  first  eight,  the  second  eight,  the  third  eight,  and 
the  last  four,  years  of  the  twenty-eight ;  and  the  second  column 
shows  the  deviation,  from  the  same  standard,  of  the  average  produce 
per  acre  on  the  selected  plots. 

Tablk  I. — Showing  the  Deviation  over  each  separate  Period  from  the 
adopted  Average  of  the  whole  Period  taken  as  loo. 


Actually 
Adopted  Averages. 

Averajres  of  Plots 
3,  2,  and  7,  8,  and  9. 

First  eight  years,  1852-59  

Second         „               '60-67  

103 

104 

98 

89 

101 
106 

Third           „               '68-75  

Last  four  years,        '76-79  

99 
71 

Total  period,  twenty-eight  years.... 

ICO 

98 

So  far  as  the  annually  adopted  estimates  are  correct,  the  figures 
in  the  first  column  indicate  the  actual  fluctuations  in  the  average 
produce  per  acre  of  the  country  at  large,  due  to  the  characters  of 
the  seasons,  over  each  period  compared  with  the  others,  and  with 
the  total  period. 

The  first  period  of  eight  years  included  two  of  considerably 
over  average,  another  over  average,  three  rather  under,  and  two 
very  much  under  average.  The  result  was,  however,  upon  the 
whole  slightly  over  the  average  of  the  twenty-eight  years.  The 
adopted  average  produce  showed  3  per  cent,  over  the  average  of 
the  twenty-eight  years,  and  2  per  cent,  over  the  actual  average  on 
the  selected  plots,  a  higher  figure  than  the  actual  average  having 
been  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  two  years  of  very  low  produce. 

Within  the  second  period  of  eight  years,  there  were  two  of  the 
highest  yield  over  the  twenty-eight  years,  two  more  somewhat  over 
average,  two  under,  and  two  much  under  average.  In  this  period 
highly  productive  seasons  prevailed ;  the  adopted  average  is  4  per 
cent,  over  the  average  of  the  twenty-eight  years,  and  the  actual 
average  on  the  selected  plots  is  6  per  cent,  over,  or  2  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  adopted  average. 

In  the  third  period  of  eight  years  there  was  only  one  of  really 
high  produce,  two  more  were  over  average,  one  was  under,  and 
four  were  considerably  under  average,  the  mean  of  the  whole  being 
under  average.     The  adopted  average  for  the  period  shows  2  per 
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cent,  under  the  average  of  the  twenty-eight  years,  whilst  the 
average  of  the  experimental  plots  shows  i  per  cent,  under  the 
average. 

The  last  four  years  include  only  one  over  average,  two  under,  and 
one  (1879)  very  abnormally  under  average.  Over  this  period,  the 
adopted  average  amounted  to  only  89  per  cent,  of  that  for  the 
twenty-eight  years ;  and,  with  the  unusual  prevalence  of  bad 
seasons,  the  experimental  plots  showed  only  7 1  per  cent.,  or  much 
lower  than  the  adopted  average. 

Thus,  it  appears  that,  in  fairly  average  seasons,  the  mean 
produce  of  the  experimental  plots  fairly  represents  the  average 
produce ;  that  in  seasons  of  unusual  abundance  the  experimental 
plots  indicate  too  high  a  figure ;  and  that  in  seasons  of  great  defi- 
ciency they  give  too  low  a  figare.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  concluded 
that  we  have  no  better  basis  for  estimating  the  average  yield  of  the 
country  each  year,  than  that  of  the  average  produce  of  the  same 
selected  plots  as  heretofore  relied  upon ;  but  that,  as  heretofore, 
some  judgment  must  be  exercised  each  year,  according  to  the 
characters  of  the  season,  in  deciding  whether  to  adopt  the  actual 
figure  indicated  by  the  experimental  plots,  or  in  which  direction, 
and  in  what  degree,  it  should  be  modified.  It  will,  moreover,  have 
to  be  considered  from  time  to  time,  whether  any  reduction  of  area 
that  may  take  place  is  in  greater  degi-ee  due  to  the  elimination  of 
districts  where  the  soil,  or  the  climate,  or  the  combination  of  the 
two,  is  the  less,  or  the  more,  favourable  for  the  crop ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  average  produce  per  acre 
of  the  remaining  area  will  increase  or  diminish  accordingly. 

The  next  point  is  to  test,  as  far  as  the  means  exist  to  that  end, 
the  correctness  of  the  estimates  of  the  aggregate  home  produce,  and 
of  the  consumption  per  head  per  annum,  as  given  in  our  former 
paper  for  the  first  sixteen  years,  and  as  annually  published  as 
forecast  since  that  period. 

In  our  annual  estimates  we  have  adopted  a  figure  for  the  average 
produce  per  acre  over  the  United  Kingdom,  calculated  the  aggre- 
gate produce,  deducted  from  this  the  amount  required  for  seed,  and 
then  estimated  how  much  would  be  required,  from  stocks  and 
imports,  to  make  up  the  total  requirement  for  consumption,  this 
being  reckoned  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head  of  the  population.  Now, 
however,  we  have  the  actual  record  of  the  imports  each  year  as  a 
fixed  element  of  the  inquiry ;  and,  adopting  the  same  returns  or 
estimates  as  to  area  and  population  as  heretofore,  the  question  now 
is — not  what  will  be  the  imports,  but  how  far  the  estimates  of  home 
pi'oduce  have  been  correct  ?  and  how  far  these  estimated  amounts, 
minus  the  quantities  required  for  seed,  and  plus  the  actual  imports, 
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give  a  total   corresponding  with   the  estimated   requirement   for 
consumption  ? 

The  following  table  shows  the  averages,  for  the  first  eight,  for 
the  second  eight,  for  the  third  eight,  for  the  succeeding  three,  and 
for  the  total  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  of — 

1.  The  aggregate  home  produce  of  wheat,  deduced  by  calcu- 
lating the  amount  required  for  consumption  (at  the  rate  of  5*i 
bushels  per  head  per  annum  during  the  first  eight  years,  and  of  5*5 
bushels  in  each  subsequent  year,  as  up  to  this  time  assumed), 
deducting  from  this  the  imports,  and  adding  2\  bushels  per  acre 
for  seed. 

2.  The  aggregate  home  produce  calculated  according  to  the 
annual  estimates  of  the  average  produce  per  acre,  as  previously 
published. 

3.  The  difference  between  the  estimate  of  total  home  produce 
founded  on  consumption  and  imports,  and  that  founded  on  the 
annually  adopted  estimates  of  average  prod  ace  per  acre. 

4.  The  average  produce  per  acre,  calculated  from  the  aggregate 
home  produce  founded  on  the  estimated  requirements  for  consump- 
tion and  the  imports. 

5.  The  average  produce  per  acre,  according  to  the  annually 
adopted  estimates. 

6.  The  difference  between  the  average  produce  per  acre  calcu- 
lated from  the  aggregate  home  produce  deduced  from  consumption 
and  imports,  and  the  annually  adopted  estimates  of  average  produce 
per  acre. 

Table  II.  —  Comparing  the  Estimates  of  Home  Produce  founded  on 
Requirement  for  Consumption  and  Imports,  icith  those  founded  on  the 
Anmialli/  Adopted  Estimates  of  Average  Produce  per  Acre,  over  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Aggregate  Home  Produce. 

.Average  Produce  per  Acre. 

Deduced  from 

Calculated 
Requirements 

for 
Consumption 
and  Imports. 

According 
to  Annually 

Adopted 
Estimates  of 

Average 

Produce  per 

Acre. 

Annually 

Estimated 

-t-  or  — 

Calculated 

according  to 

Requiie- 

nieuts,  &c. 

According 
to 

Consump- 
tion and 
Imports. 

According 

to 
Annually 
Adopted 

Estimates. 

Annual 
Estimate 
+  or- 

Cal- 
culated. 

Averages  for — 
8  yrs.,  1852-59 
8   „        '60-67 
8    „        '68-75 
3    „        '76-78 

Qrs. 

H'390>956 
I3.3i2>2i7 
12,174,772 
10,393,500 

Qrs. 

14,310.779 
13,309,247 
12,699,155 
11,166,910 

Qrs. 

-  80,177 

-  -,970 
+  524.383 
-(-773,410 

Bshls. 

28i 

28f 

251 

25i 

Bslils. 
28 
28^ 

27i 

Bshls. 

-OJ- 

0 

+  u 
+  If 

27  yrs.,  1852-78 

12,970,521 

13,181,636 

-t-  211,115 

27i 

-7I 

+  05 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present,  any  consideration  of  the 
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inevitable  discrepancies  which  must  appear  between  the  results  of 
these  two  modes  of  estimate  for  individual  years,  it  is  obvious  that, 
whether  we  compare  the  aggregate  home  produce  founded  on  the 
requirements  for  consumption  and  on  imports,  with  that  founded 
on  the  annually  adopted  estimates  of  produce  per  acre,  or  compare 
the  estimated  average  produce  per  acre  itself  arrived  at  in  the 
two  different  ways,  there  is,  taking  the  average  of  the  twenty- 
seven  years,  comparatively  little  difference  between  the  results 
thus  variously  arrived  at.  The  annually  adopted  estimates  of  pro- 
duce per  acre  over  the  United  Kingdom  give,  however,  the  higher 
result. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  bring  out  still  more  close  conformity  of 
result  from  the  two  modes  of  estimate,  we  must  either  raise  the 
estimate  of  requirement  for  consumption  per  head,  or  lower  that  of 
the  average  produce  per  acre  over  the  United  Kingdom,  for  some  of 
the  years.  Unfortunately,  we  have  little  else  than  judgment  to  aid 
us  in  deciding  between  these  two  alternatives.  If,  however,  we 
compare  the  average  result  by  the  two  methods  for  shorter  periods 
— for  the  first,  for  the  second,  for  the  third  eight  years,  and  for  the 
last  three  years,  of  the  twenty-seven,  for  example — it  is  seen  that 
the  results  of  the  two  estimates  agree  very  closely  indeed  for  the 
first  two  periods  of  eight  years  each ;  but  that,  for  the  third  and 
fourth  periods,  those  founded  on  the  requirements  for  consumption 
and  the  imports,  are  considerably  lower  than  the  average  of  the 
annually  adopted  estimates  for  those  periods.  The  fact  is  that,  for 
each  of  the  first  two  periods,  the  estimated  consumption  was  itself 
finally  founded  on  the  estimated  home  produce  and  the  imports 
of  the  period ;  so  that,  although  there  will  be  discrepancy  in  the 
results  arrived  at  in  the  two  ways  for  individual  years,  there  could 
not  be  material  disagreement  over  the  whole  of  either  of  those 
periods.  For  each  of  the  last  two  periods,  however,  the  estimate 
of  consumption  per  head  has  been  annually  adopted  indepen- 
dently, as  forecast,  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  the 
two  modes  of  estimate  for  those  periods  has,  therefore,  a  real 
significance. 

Independently  of  the  question  of  whether  or  not  any  correction 
in  the  estimates  for  individual  years  should  be  made,  the  foregoing 
results  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  consumption 
per  head,  taken  together  with  the  amount  consumed  by  stock,  has 
been  greater  over  the  last  two  periods  than  has  been  annually 
assumed.  If  now  we  assume  the  requirement  per  head  to  have 
been  y6  bushels  over  the  third  eight  years,  and  ^'6^  bushels  over 
the  last  three  years,  instead  of,  as  previously,  5*5  bushels  over 
those  eleven  years,  this  would  bring  the  two  estimates  into  very 
much  closer  agreement.    We  should  then  have  the  average  produce 
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per  acre  per  annum  over  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  respective 
periods,  as  follows  : — 

Table  III. 


Average  Produce  per  Acre. 

According  to 

Increased  Consumption, 

and  Imports. 

According  to 

Annually  Adopted 

Estimates. 

Average  8  years,  1852-53-1859-60 

8     „         '60-61—    '67-68 

8      „         '68-69—    '75-76 

3     „        '76-77—   '78-79 

Bslils. 

28f 
26i 

27 

Bslils. 
28 
28f 
26J 
27i 

Average  27  years,  1852-3-1878-9  

-7l 

271 

It  "will  be  observed  that,  even  with  the  estimates  of  the  average 
consumption  per  head  raised  as  above  supposed,  the  average 
produce  per  acre  founded  on  the  annual  estimates  is  slightly 
higher  over  the  last  two  periods  than  that  founded  on  consumption 
and  imports.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quantity  of 
wheat  consumed  by  farm  stock  is  an  unknown  and  varying 
element ;  and,  either  the  estimate  of  the  consumption  per  head  of 
the  population  mnst  be  fixed  to  include  the  average  consumption 
in  other  ways,  or  the  annual  estimates  of  produce  per  acre,  and  of 
the  aggregate  home  produce  founded  upon  them,  should  exceed 
those  founded  on  consumption  and  imports.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  a  bushel  in  the  consumption  per 
head  per  annum  would,  if  derived  from  home  produce,  represent 
an  increase  of  i  bushel  per  acre  per  annum  over  the  United  King- 
dom, assuming  a  population  of  33  millions,  and  an  area  under  the 
crop  of  3,300,000  acres  ;  figures  which  closely  represent  the  actual 
facts  a  very  few  years  ago.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  an  increasing 
population,  and  a  diminishing  area  under  wheat,  such  an  assumed 
increase  in  consumption  per  head  would  correspond  to  more  than  a 
bushel  per  acre. 

The  following  Table  (IV)  shows  the  amount  of  home  produce 
required  for  consumption  within  each  harvest-year,  as  calculated 
by  deducting  the  imports  from  the  estimated  total  requirement  for 
consumption,  adopting  the  increased  estimates  of  consumption  per 
head,  as  above  assumed,  for  the  last  eleven  years ;  and,  for  com- 
parison with  the  result  so  obtained,  there  is  given  the  amount  oi 
home  produce  available  for  consumption  each  year,  according  to 
the  annual  estimates  of  the  average  produce  per  acre,  witli 
2\  bushels  per  acre  deducted  for  seed.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  shown  in  the  last  column. 
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Table  IV. 


Harvest 

Total  Required  for 

Consumption  : 
At  5-1  Buslielslst 

Difference : 

Home  Produce 

Availal)le 
for  Consumption 

Available 
Home  Produce 

Years; 

1st  Sept. 
to 

8  Years ; 

at  S'S  Bushels  2n(l 

8  Years ; 

Required 
from  Home 

according;  to 
Annual  Estimates 

of 
Average  Produce 

accdrding  to 

Annual 
Estimates 

at  5-6  Buslicis  3rd 
8  Years ; 

Imports. 

Produce 

+  or — 
Calculated 

Slst  Aug. 

at  5-65  Busliels  last 

within  each 

per  Acre 
(2^  Bushels  per 

Requirement 

4  Years, 

per  Head  per 

Aiiimni. 

Harvest  Year-. 

Acre  Deducted  for 

Seed). 

within  eadi 
Harvest  Year. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1852-53 

17,538,354 

5,902,000 

11,636,354 

10,433,464 

—   1,202,890 

'53-54 

17,607,7+9 

6,092,000 

11,515,749 

9,337,546 

-  2,178,203 

'54-55 

17.701,710 

2,983,000 

14,718,710 

16,427,742 

+   1,709,032 

'55-56 

17,816,807 

3,265,000 

14,551,807 

12,776,300 

-   1,775,507 

'56-57 

17,932,364 

4,112,584 

13,819,780 

13,007.453 

—      812, -.527 

'57-58 

i8,055,66z 

5,795,687 

12,259,975 

16,143,915 

+  3,883,940 

'58-59 

18,183,671 

4,555,670 

13,628,001 

15,147,.S74 

+    1,519,873 

'59-60 

18, 306, .147 

4,516,332 

13,789,915 

12,004,575 

-  1,785,340 

1860-61 

19,874,968 

10,023,968 

9,851,000 

9,956.012 

+       105,012 

'61-62 

20,025.576 

9,099,455 

10,926,121 

11,175,183 

+       249,062 

'62-63 

20,165,540 

9,205,086 

10,960,454 

12,882,069 

+    1,921,615 

'63-64 

20,287,594 

6,991,270 

13,296,324 

16,881,807 

+   3,585,483 

'64-65 

20,419,321 

5,500,705 

14,918,616 

15,179,783 

+       261,167 

'65-66 

20,^47,130 

7,313,026 

13,234,104 

12,950,305 

-      283,799 

'66-67 

20,684,813 

7  633,033 

13,051,780 

10,458,645 

-  2,593,135 

'67-68 

20,830,600 

9,015,543 

11,815,057 

8,545,890 

-  3,269,167 

1868-69 

21,368,178 

8,243,389 

13,124,789 

15,626,060 

+  2,501,271 

'69-70 

21,532,105 

10,000,004 

11,532,101 

12,301,205 

+       769,104 

'70-71 

21,909,347 

8,841,090 

13,068,257 

13.089,893 

+         21,636 

'71-72 

22,224,385 

9,316,600 

12,907,785 

10,382,493 

—  2,525,292 

'72-73 

22,428,445 

12,291,463 

10,136,982 

10,438,729 

+      301,747 

'73-74 

22,622,952 

11,583,645 

11,039,307 

9,290,343 

-   1,748,964 

'74^75 

22,840,258 

11,739,710 

11,100,548 

12,898,085 

+    1,797,537 

'75-76 

23,082,333 

13,948,644 

9,133,689 

9,033,000 

—       100,689 

1876-77 

23,537,495 

12,158,006 

11,379,489 

8,857,015 

-  2,522,474 

'77-78 

23,826,133 

14,511,181 

9,314.952 

10.039,073 

+       724,121 

'78-79 

24,058,216 

14,431,971 

9,626,245 

11,698,672 

+   2,072.427 

'79-80 

(24,334,025) 

— 

— 

(5,047,840) 

Averages 

8  years] 
1852-59/ 

17,892,820 

4,652,784 

13,240,036 

13,159,859 

80,177 

8  years] 
1860-67/ 

20,354,443 

8,097,761 

12,256,682 

12,253,711 

2,971 

8  yearsl 
1868-75/ 

22,251,000 

10,745,568 

11,505,432 

11,632,476 

+       127,044 

3  Tears  \ 
1876-78/ 

23,807,281 

13,700,386 

10,106,895 

10,198,253 

+         91,358 

27  years] 

1852-78  f 

20,570,665 

8,484,076 

12,086,589 

12,109,746 

+         23,157 

When  it    is  borne   in   mind    tliat   the  first  estimate    (CoL    4) 
represents  the  requirement  alone  each  year,  and  the  second  (CoL  5) 
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the  amount  available  for  consumption  from  the  estimated  actual 
crop  each  year,  it  will  be  obvious  that  agreement  between  the  two 
estimates  for  individual  years  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  amounts 
carried  over  from  one  harvest-year  to  another  will  of  course  vary 
exceedingly  according  to  circumstances,  the  influence  of  which 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  estimated.  We  have,  for  example, 
no  reliable  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  home  produced  wheat 
held  in  the  farmers'  hands,  the  quantity  consumed  by  farm  stock, 
or  otherwise  used,  or  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  held  over  in  the 
granaries.  Then,  again,  the  actual  length  of  the  period  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  dependent  on  the  earliness  or  the  lateness  of  consecutive 
harvests,  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Referring  to  the  actual  differences  for  individual  years,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  Table  (IV),  it  is 
obvious  that,  whilst  there  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  an  excess  of 
wheat  available  over  that  required  for  consumption  within  the 
harvest-year,  there  cannot  be  an  actual  deficiency.  Without 
attempting  to  account  for  each  individual  difference,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  deficiencies  which  the  figures  indicate  in  some  of 
the  earlier  years  would  doubtless  be  compensated,  at  any  rate  in 
part,  if  the  balance  were  brought  forward  from  the  immediately 
preceding  years ;  the  last  three  of  which  were  seasons  of  more 
than  average  productiveness,  and  of  lower  than  average  price, 
conditions  which  imply  abundance.  Then  as  to  some  of  the 
excesses.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  illustration  that,  in  each  of  the 
four  consecutive  years,  1862-65,  there  was  more,  and  in  two  of 
them  very  much  more,  than  the  average  produce  over  the  country 
at  large ;  and  it  was  estimated  that,  at  the  harvest  of  1865,  there 
still  remained  over  from  the  extraordinary  crop  of  1863,  and  the 
abundant  one  of  1864,  wheat  equal  to  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  an  average  crop ;  and  that,  even  at  the  harvest  of  1866,  some  of 
the  crop  of  1863  remained  unthrashed.  It  may,  indeed,  be  stated 
generally,  that  as  a  rule  the  excesses  follow,  as  they  should,  seasons 
of  high  productiveness,  and  the  deficiencies  seasons  of  low 
productiveness. 

Discrepancies  between  the  two  results  for  individual  years  are, 
in  fact,  inevitable;  and  the  figures  strikingly  illustrate  the  difficiilty 
of  the  subject  so  far  as  individual  years  are  concerned.  But  if  the 
bases  of  the  estimates  are  correct,  the  results  of  the  two  methods 
should  agree  when  averaged  over  a  sufficient  number  of  years.  An 
examination  of  the  averages  for  the  different  periods,  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  will  show  that,  with  the  increased  estimates  of 
consumption  per  head  for  the  last  two  periods,  the  agTcement 
between  the  differently  obtained  results  is  really  very  close. 

Finally,  as  to  the  questions — whether  our  previous  estimates  of 
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the  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  the  population,  over  the  first 
two  periods  of  eight  years  each,  are  correct  ?  and  whether  we  are 
to  conclude  that  there  really  has  been  an  increased  consumption  per 
head  in  the  subsequent  years  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  consumption  per  head 
has  increased  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  trade  in  corn ;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
it  has  done  so  less  rapidly  during  the  later,  than  during  the  earlier, 
years  since  that  change.  This  will  be  the  case,  at  any  rate  with  the 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  population  which  is  comprised 
within  England  and  Wales ;  though  the  increased  consumption  has 
probably  been  developed  later  in  Scotland,  and  perhajos  in  Ireland 
also.  The  amount  consumed  will  obviously  vary  according  to  the 
prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the  people,  to  the  price  of  wheat  itself, 
and  to  that  of  other  articles  of  food  also.  With  regard  to  the 
price  of  wheat,  barring  exceptional  cases,  there  has  been  a  general 
tendency  to  decline  throughout  the  period  to  which  our  estimates 
refer.  Independently  of  the  influence  of  lower  prices,  and  of  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  among  the 
circumstances  tending  to  increase  the  consumption  of  wheat  in 
recent  years  may  be  mentioned  the  increased  price  of  meat ;  whilst, 
among  those  tending  to  limit  the  rate  of  increase  of  consumption 
may  be  noted  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  wheat  con- 
sumed which  is  derived  from  foreign  sources  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  drier  foreign  wheats  will  undoubtedly  yield  a  larger  per- 
centage of  flour,  and  flour  of  better  quality,  than  much  of  the 
home-grown  gi'ain. 

As  already  explained,  the  estimates  of  consumption  per  head 
over  the  first  sixteen  years,  although  controlled  by  the  calculation 
of  numerous  dietaries,  were  finally  founded  on  the  estimated 
amounts  of  home  produce,  and  the  ascertained  amounts  of  the 
imports ;  and  they  were  calculated  for  the  first  half,  and  the  second 
half,  of  that  period,  separately,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
an  increased  rate  of  consumption  were  indicated.  The  result  was 
that  the  so-reckoned  available  supplies  showed  a  consumption  of 
about  5' I  bushels  per  head  per  annum  over  the  first  eight  years, 
and  of  5' 5  bushels  over  the  second  eight  yeai's.  Of  course,  even 
supposing  that  the  estimates  of  the  available  supplies  over  the 
whole  period  were  correct,  and  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  rate  of  consumption  during  the  period,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  there  was  the  sudden  rise  from  the  first  to  the  second  eight 
years,  which,  taking  the  averages  over  those  separate  periods 
shows.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  the  estimates  of  consump- 
tion per  head  over  the  earlier  years,  as  deduced  from  the  amounts 
estimated  to  be  available  from  the  home  produce  and  the  imports, 
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may  not  be  somewlaat  too  low,  due  to  an  under  estimate  of  the  area 
under  the  crop  in  those  years.  But,  as  no  data  exist  upon  which 
to  base  a  trustworthy  coiTection,  the  safer  alternative  seems  to  be 
simply  to  call  attention  to  this  probability. 

Then,  again,  a  careful  consideration  of  our  annual  estimates  of 
produce  per  acre  subsequent  to  the  first  sixteen  years,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  are  more  probably  too  low  than  too  high. 
For  1866  and  1867,  for  example,  our  own  estimates  are  lower  than 
those  of  some  others  ;  and  that  for  1867,  at  any  rate,  may  we  think 
probably  be  somewhat  too  low.  But  here,  again,  there  is  lack  of 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  an  alteration. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  our  estimates 
of  consumption  per  head  during  the  first  period  of  eight  years, 
may  be  somewhat  too  low.  We  also  conclude  that  our  previously 
published  estimates  of  consumption,  for  the  years  subsequent  to  the 
first  sixteen,  are  more  probably  too  low,  than  that  our  estimates  of 
average  produce  per  acre,  and  of  aggregate  produce  founded  upon 
them,  are  too  high.  For  the  reasons  given,  however,  we  adopt  our 
previous  estimates  of  average  produce  per  acre  each  year  without 
change.  We  also  adopt  our  previous  estimates  of  consumption 
per  head  for  the  first  two  periods  of  eight  years  each  without 
change.  But,  for  the  third  period  of  eight  years  we  assume  the 
consumption  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  5 "6  bushels  per  head,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  at  the  rate  of  y6^  bushels,  instead  of  5"5 
bushels  over  those  eleven  years,  as  previously  reckoned. 

Accordingly,  until  further  experience  should  indicate  further 
change  to  be  necessary,  we  propose  to  adopt  5f  bushels  as  the 
average  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum,  over 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  IV,  p.  325,  shows  the  estimated  aggregate  consumption 
of  wheat  in  each  year,  and  the  amount  of  it  derived  from  home 
and  foreign  sources  respectively ;  and  Table  V,  which  follows, 
brings  to  one  view  the  particulars  of  the  estimated  home  produce, 
of  the  imports,  of  the  consumption  per  head,  of  the  average 
"  Gazette  "  price  per  quarter,  and  of  the  cost  of  wheat  (at  the 
average  "  Gazette  "  price)  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the 
twenty-eight  (or  twenty-seven)  harvest  years,  from  1852-3  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Referring  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  table  for  all  details,  and 
to  the  text  for  further  information  respecting  some  of  them,  the 
general  tendency  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
period  of  our  review  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  average  results 
over  the  periods  of  eight,  eight,  eight,  three,  and  twenty-seven 
years,  given  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
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According  to  the  figures,  the  area  under  wheat  was  about  20  per 
cent,  less  over  the  last  three,  than  over  the  first  eight  years,  of  the 
twenty-seven. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  over  the  United  Kingdom  was 
considerably  less  over  the  last  two,  than  over  the  first  two  periods. 
It  amounted  to  only  27I  bushels  over  the  whole  twenty-seven 
years,  as  compared  with  28^  bushels  which  we  had  previously 
assumed  to  represent  the  average  produce  per  acre  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Owing  to  the  reduced  produce  per  acre  in  recent  years,  the 
aggregate  home-produce  has  reduced  in  a  somewhat  greater  degree 
than  has  the  area  under  the  crop. 

The  annual  imports  averaged  about  three  times  as  much  over  the 
last  three,  as  over  the  first  eight,  of  the  tw^enty-seven  years. 

The  total  consumption  of  wheat  per  annum  has  increased  from 
an  average  of  about  18  million  quarters  over  the  first  eight  years, 
to  nearly  24  million  quarters  over  the  last  three  years. 

According  to  the  figures,  the  average  consumption  per  head  per 
annum  was  only  about  5"i  bushels  over  the  first  eight  years,  but  it 
amounted  to  5*67  bushels  over  the  last  three  years. 

The  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  has  declined  from  an  average  of 
57s.  Sd.  over  the  first  eight  years  (including  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  War),  to  49s.  over  the  last  three  years. 

The  annual  value  of  the  home  produce  available  for  consump- 
tion has  declined  from  an  average  of  nearly  38,000,000/.  over  the 
first  eight  years,  to  less  than  25,000,000/.  over  the  last  three  years. 

The  annual  value  of  the  imported  wheat  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  little  more  than  13,000,000/.  over  the  first  eight  yeai's,  to 
more  than  33,000,000/.  over  the  last  three  years. 

The  annual  value  of  the  total  wheat  estimated  to  be  consumed 
has  ranged  from  under  40,000,000/.  to  more  than  71,000,000/.;  and 
it  has  increased  from  an  average  of  about  51,500,000/.  over  the  first 
eight  years,  to  more  than  58,000,000/.  over  the  last  three  years. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  wheat  per  head  has  somewhat 
reduced  in  the  later  periods  ;  and  it  has  been  36.«.  2d.  over  the 
twenty-seven  years. 

Over  the  whole  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  40*4  per  cent,  of 
the  wheat  consumed  has  been  derived  from  imports ;  and  the 
amount  supplied  from  foreign  sources  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  26*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  over  the  first  eight  years,  to 
57*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumed  over  the  last  three  years,  of  the 
twenty-seven. 
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Table  Y. — Particulars  of  Home  Produce,  Imports,  Consv.mption,  and  Price  of  Wheat,  i, 

Harvest 

Estimated  Home  Produce. 

Available  for  Consumption. 

Population 

Available 

for  Consumption< 

per  Head. 

Years, 

(middle 

1 

1st  Sept. 
to 

Area  under 

Aver- 
asje 

Total  Home 

Home 
Produce,  less 

Imports, 

of  Harvest 

From 
Rome 

Irom 

Yield 

Z\  Bushels 

less 

Total. 

Y'ears). 

Im- 

Totab 

31st  Aug. 

Crop. 

per 
Acre. 

Produce. 

per  Acre  for 
Seed. 

Exports. 

Pro- 
duce. 

ports 

Acres. 

Bills. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Bhis. 

Bills. 

Bhls 

1852-53 

4.058,751 

221 

11,574,982 

10,433,464 

5,902,000 

16,335,464 

27,511,144 

303 

i'7i 

4-74 

'53-54. 

4.013.963 

201 

10,466,473 

9,337,546 

6,092,000 

15,429.546 

27,619,999 

2-70 

1-76 

1-46 

'54-55 

4,036,969 

34i 

17.56?, 140 

16,427,742 

2,983,000 

19,410,742 

27,767,388 

4-73 

0-85 

5-58 

'55-56 

4,076,447 

27f 

13,922,801 

12,776,300 

3,265,000 

16,041,300 

27,947,933 

3-65 

0-93 

1-58 

'56-57 

4,213,651 

27 

14,(92,543 

13,007,453 

4,112,584 

17,120,037 

28,129,198 

3-70 

ri6 

4-86 

'57-58 

4>i85.974 

33;- 

17,321.221 

16,143,915 

5,795,687 

21,939,602 

28,322,607 

4-56 

1-63 

6-19 

'58-59 

4,131,822 

31i 

16,309,949 

15,147,874 

4,555,670 

19,703,544 

28,523,406 

4-24 

1-28 

5-52 

'59-60 

4.019.7^5 

261 

13,135,124 

12,004,575 

4,516,332 

16,520,907 

28,715,682 

3-34 

1'25 

4-59 

1860-61 

3>99i.-657 

091 

11,078,948 

9,956,012 

10,023,968 

19,979,980 

28,909,045 

2-75 

2  77 

5-52 

'61-62 

3,898,177 

25i 

12,271,546 

11,175,183 

9,O99,4';';!20,274,638 

29,128,1  10 

306 

2-49 

5'55 

'62-63 

3,823,947 

29i 

13,957,554 

12,882,069 

9,2O5,o86|22,087,155 

29,331,69'; 

3-51 

2"51 

602 

'63-64 

3,698,629 

38f 

17,922,048 

16,881,807 

6,991,270 

23,873,077 

29,509,228 

4-57 

1-89 

6-46 

'64-65 

3,685,493 

35i 

16,216,328 

15,179,783 

5,500,705 

20,680,488 

29,700,831 

4-08 

1-48 

5-56 

'65-66 

3,646,691 

30f 

13,975,936 

12,950,305 

7,313.026 

20,263,331 

29,886,735 

3-47 

I  95 

5-42 

'66-67 

3,649,584 

m 

1 1,485,091 

10,458,615 

7.633,033 

18,091,678 

30,087,001 

2-78 

2'02 

4-80 

'67-68 

3,628,910 

21 

9,566,522 

8,545,890 

9,015,543 

17,561,433 

30,299,054 

2-25 

2-38 

4-63 

1868-69 

3=93  7,^75 

34 

16,733,419 

15,626,060 

8,243,389 

23,869,449 

30,525,967 

4-09 

2-i6 

6-25 

'69-70 

3.976,147 

27 

'3,419,496 

L2,301,205 

10,000,004 

22,301,209 

30,760,150 

3-20 

2-6o 

5-80 

'70-71 

3-773.663 

30 

14,151,236 

13,089,893 

8,841,090 

21,930,983 

31,299,067 

3-35 

2-26 

5-61 

'71-72 

3.818,848 

24 

11,456,544 

10,382,493 

9,3  16,600 

19,699,093 

31,749,121 

2-62 

2'35 

4-97 

'72-73 

3,839,55- 

24 

11,5-18,596 

10,438,729 

12,291,463 

22,730,192 

32,040,636 

2-61 

3"o7 

5-68 

'73-74 

3,670,259 

22i 

10,322,603 

9,290,343 

11,583,645 

20,873,988 

32,318,503 

2-30 

2-87 

517 

'74-75 

3,821,655 

29i 

13,972,926 

12,898.085 

11,739,71c 

24,637,795 

32,628,940 

316 

2-88 

6  04 

'75-76 

3.503,709 

22J 

10,018,418 

9,033,000 

13,948,644 

22,981,644 

32,974,761 

219 

3"39 

5-58 

1876-77 

3,114,555 

25 

9,732,984 

8,857,015 

i2,n;8,oo6 

21,015,021 

33,327,426 

213 

2-92 

5-05 

'77-78 

3,311,859 

26i 

10,970,533 

10,039,073 

14,511, i8il24,550,254 

33,736,117 

2-38 

3 '44 

5-82 

'78-79 

3,372,590 

30 

12,647,213 

L1,698,H72 

14,431,971 

26,130,643 

34,064,73  1 

275 

3'39 

QU 

'79-80 

(3.047,75-) 

(151) 

(5,905,02c) 

(5,047,840) 

■ 

(34,455,257) 





Avergs-X 

8  years! 
1852-59/ 

4,092,160 

28 

14,310,779 

13,159,859 

4,652,784 

17,812,643 

28,067,170 

3-75 

i'33 

5-08 

8  years! 
1860-67/ 

3,753.011 

28i 

13,309,247 

12,253,712 

8,097,761 

20,351,473 

29,606,462 

3-31 

2-19 

5-50 

8  years] 
1868-75 r 

3,792,636 

261 

12,699,155 

11,632,476 

10,745,568 

22,378,044 

31.787.143 

2-93 

2-70 

5-63 

3  years! 
LS76-78i 

3,266,335 

27^ 

11,1  16,910 

10,198,253 

13,700,386 

23,898,639 

33,709,425 

2-42 

3'25 

5"67 

J 

27  years! 
1852-78/ 

3,811,165 

271 

13,181,636 

12,109,746 

8,484,076 

20,593,822 

30,252,388 

3-22 

2-22 

5-44| 

*  Exclusive  of  the  islands  in  tlie  British  seas.                                                  1 

t  Consumption  reckoned  at  5-1  bushels  per  head  i>er  annum  the  first  eigll 

X  The  "  avcran;os  "   are,  in  each  case,  the  mere  means  of  the  figures  in  ttl 
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Pro- 
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31st  Aug. 

duce. 

*. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*. 

d. 

Pr.  cnt. 

Pr.  cnt 

44 

7 

-3>257,930 

13,156,542 

36,414,472 

39,095,914 

28 

5 

63-9 

36-1 

1852-53 

72 

11 

34'043>'36 

22,210,417 

S(>^^5l^55l 

64,194,918 

46 

6 

60-5 

39-5 

'53-54 

70 

1 

57,565,546 

10,452,929 

68,018,475 

62,029,742 

44 

8 

84-6 

15-4 

'54r-55 

73 

11 

47,219,075 

12,066,896 

59,285,971 

65,847,949 

47 

2 

79-6 

20-4 

'55-56 

60 

1 

39'076,556 

12,354,888 

51,431.444 

53,871,810 

38 
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years,  5*5  the  second  eight,  5' 6  the  third  eight,  and  i,'()C^  the  next  three  years, 
columns  for  the  respective  periods. 
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Discussion  ow  Captain  Craigie's,  and  Messrs.  Lawes'  and 
Gilbert's  Papers. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  said  that  some  apology  was  due 
to  the  Statistical  Society  for  offering  them  a  paper  so  full  of 
guesses,  instead  of  figures  which  could  be  altogether  relied  upon, 
more  especially  when  his  paper  followed  one  from  Captain  Craigie, 
based  upon  the  valuable  agricultural  statistics  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Caird.  If  he  (Mr.  Lawes)  had 
been  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  he  should  have  found  some  fault  with 
Captain  Craigie  for  having  excluded  that  county  from  the  first-class 
corn  district  of  England;  compared  with  Huntingdon,  which  was 
one  of  the  five  counties  called  first-class,  Lincolnshire  had  one 
million  acres  of  arable  land  against  1 50,000  acres  in  Huntingdon ; 
Lincolnshire  grew  six  times  as  many  acres  of  wheat,  and  had  as 
large  a  proportion  of  arable  to  pasture  as  Huntingdonshire.  The 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  Lincolnshire  was  apparently  due  to  the 
area  of  waste  land  being  larger  in  Lincolnshire  than  in  Hunting- 
donshire. One  great  question  of  interest  brought  out  in  the 
statistics  was  the  decline  of  the  area  under  wheat ;  in  the  decennial 
period  referred  to  by  Captain  Craigie,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
following  eight  counties  had  reduced  their  acreage  from  about  25 
to  53  per  cent.,  Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  ;  the 
eight  counties  in  which  the  area  of  wheat  had  declined  the  least 
were  the  following : — Herts,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hants, 
Berks,  Surrey,  and  Beds.  The  county  in  which  the  decline  had 
been  the  smallest  was  the  county  in  which  he  (Mr.  Lawes)  lived — 
Herts,  there  it  was  less  than  2  per  cent. ;  whether  this  was  due  to 
the  example  of  his  experiments  where  wheat  had  been  grown 
continuously  for  thirty-six  3'ears  he  could  not  say,  but  at  all  events 
the  farmer  had  not  followed  his  example  in  one  point,  as  he  had 
substituted  barley  for  wheat.  With  the  decline  in  wheat  growing, 
an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  barley  was  evident  in  some  counties, 
especially  in  Suffolk,  the  increased  area  under  barley  much 
exceeded  that  which  was  previously  under  wheat.  The  agri- 
cultural statistics  show  that  the  increase  of  pasture  has  proceeded 
far  more  I'apidly  than  the  decline  of  arable  land  ;  it  would  appear 
probable  that  some  land  originally  considered  as  waste  was  now 
entered  as  pasture.  He  noticed  that  in  one  year  there  was  in 
Devonshire  an  increase  of  1 5,000  acres  of  pastui'e  without  any 
decline  in  the  arable  land.  Althouo'h  admittino:  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  arable  land  had  been  laid  down  in  pasture,  he  thought 
that  the  fiorures  cyiven  in  the  statistics  must  be  used  with  some 
caution,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  fairly  correct  and  of  great  value. 
Mr.  E.  Power  said  the  writers  of  the  second  valuable  paper  to 
wliich  they  had  listened,  assumed  that  the  consumption  of  wheat 
was  5*1  bushels  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  In  1866 
lie  wrote  to  six  or  seven  of  the  most  reliable  and  best  informed 
])eople  in  each  county  in  England  and  Wales,  to  ascertain  what 
they  considered  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  he  applied  the  information  he  received  to 
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tlie  acreage  as  given  by  the  statistical  returns.  Having  friends  in 
the  midland  counties  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
more  especially  with  milling  and  bread  making,  he  was  able  to 
ascertain  that  the  consumption  of  certain  districts  in  Warwick- 
shire— which  might  be  considered  a  fair  type  of  the  country — was 
about  6  bushels  per  head  of  the  population  of  men,  women  and 
children.  These  returns  showed  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  for  the  seven  years  ended  in  18G6  was  very  nearly  31  bushels 
of  61  pounds,  which  he  (Mr.  Power)  was  aware  was  a  higher  yield  per 
acre  than  was  generally  believed,  but  applying  this  to  the  acreage 
for  England  and  Wales,  after  deducting  2^  bushels  per  acre  for 
seed  and  adding  the  production  of  the  remainder  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  average  yearly  import  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the 
same  period,  the  result  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  consump- 
tion of  6  bushels  per  head,  assuming  a  deduction  of  two  millions 
from  the  population  for  the  non-bread-eating  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Everybody  in  the  corn  trade  must  be  especially 
interested  by  the  papers  given  by  Mr.  Lawes  from  time  to  time,  for 
whether  they  were  accurate  or  not,  they  were  most  serviceable  in 
enabling  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  one  year  and  another. 
The  information  had  been  on  the  whole  relatively  correct,  and  it  had 
been  a  very  good  guide.  In  one  part  of  the  paper  attention  was 
called  to  the  lower  prices  of  wheat  increasing  consumption,  but  he 
was  himself  disposed  to  think  that  low  priced  bread  tends  rather  to 
decrease  than  increase  the  consumption,  because  bread  is  always 
the  cheapest  food,  and  when  the  price  of  bread  is  high,  the  main 
bread-eating  population  are  unable  to  get  much  meat,  and  are 
obliged  to  live  more  largely  on  bread.  On  the  other  hand  low 
prices  produce  waste,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cause  wheat  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes  than  human  food.  He  (Mr.  Power)  doubted 
very  much  whether  w'heat  of  good  quality  was  ever  used  for  cattle 
feeding  as  much  as  w^as  supposed,  and  instanced  the  harvest  j-ear 
1874-75  as  an  example,  when  there  was  eveiy  inducement  to  use  it. 
The  abundance  of  old  wheat  in  the  country  when  the  harvest  of 
1875  was  gathered  proved  it  could  not  have  been  so  used  to  any 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  said  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
statistics  afforded  by  the  census,  to  which  Captain  Craigie  in  his 
able  paper  had  adverted,  had  restricted  him  more  than  he  had 
stated,  and  would  continue  to  restrict  the  progress  of  statistical 
science  until  the  mode  of  taking  the  census  in  this  country  was 
altered.  When  the  census  was  first  taken  here,  the  administrative 
unit  was  the  parish,  and  the  officers — the  overseers — were  very 
illiterate  :  in  the  rural  districts,  the  overseers  were  mostly  farmers, 
many  of  whom  could  neither  read  nor  write.  As  a  consequence,  it 
became  necessaiy  to  get  the  work  of  summarising  done  in  the 
central  department,  where  a  hundred  clerks  were  employed,  and 
they  occupied  about  three  years  in  getting  out  the  summaries  of 
the  occupations.  The  particulars  to  be  summarised  had  to  be 
restricted,  and  much  matter  of  local  interest  and  importance 
excluded,  in  order  to  avoid  further  central  labour  and  central 
delay.      The  ^experience  of  changes   in  getting  out   Mr.    Kelly's 
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directories  was  in  the  counties,  of  tlie  higher  classes  enumerated 
in  them,  lo  per  cent. ;  in  suburban  districts  in  the  metropohs 
it  was  20  per  cent. ;  and  of  the  labouring  population,  with  the 
emigration  and  migration  to  towns,  the  changes  would  probably 
be  as  great  or  greater.  So  that  during  the  tkree  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  time  of  taking  the  enumeration  and  getting  out  the 
summaries,  some  30  or  60  per  cent,  of  error  as  to  the  identical 
population  would  often  occur.  It  was  the  practice  to  estimate  for 
a  regular  increase  of  population.  This  might  be  true  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  but  it  was  proved  in  particular  places,  that  instead  of  an 
increase  there  had  been  a  material  decrease  in  the  population.  The 
system  of  central  summaries  was  fraught  with  large  errors  of 
omission,  especially  as  respects  the  particulars  of  the  agricultural 
population.  These  errors  could  not  be  remedied,  because  under  this 
bad  centralised  practice  any  requisite  addition  would  add  to  the 
present  grievous  delay.  It  was  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the 
enumeration  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  on  account  of 
the  delay  as  well  as  the  expense  it  would  occasion.  The  remedy  for 
all  this  was  to  summarise  locally.  Instead  of  the  old  local  unit,  the 
parish,  or  the  commune,  we  had  now  the  new  local  administrative 
unit,  the  union,  with  its  paid  officers ;  men  of  middle  class  educa- 
tion, as  the  clerk  of  the  union,  who  was  superintendent  registrar :  62  5 
of  them,  and  3,000  health  officers  and  registrars,  rate  collectors  and 
union  school  teachers ;  all  trained  in  account  keeping,  and  some  of 
them  practised  in  summarising  the  results  of  elections.  It  was 
unwarrantable,  as  the  central  office  presumed  to  assume,  that  these 
permanent  and  responsible  officers  could  not  do  the  work  required 
as  well  as  the  temporary  clerks  previously  unpractised,  and  of  less 
responsibility.  Instead  of  paying  one  clerk  for  tJiirty-six  months 
to  get  out  the  work,  could  they  not  pay  thirty-six  clerks  in  the 
locality  for  one  month  each  to  get  out  the  summaries  ?  Errors 
would  be  corrected  immediately  on  the  spot,  which  at  the  centre 
were  passed  over,  or  only  rectified  by  long  correspondence.  By 
proper  local  arrangements,  the  census,  which  was  not  now  com- 
pleted in  less  than  three  years,  might  be  got  out  better  in  three 
months,  at  no  greater  expense.  The  census  of  France,  by  this 
method  of  summarising  locally,  got  out  a  census  in  months  instead 
of  in  years.  But  a  great  evil  of  the  present  system  was  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  great  deal  of  stocktaking,  and  of  statistics  of  special 
importance  to  the  locality.  Thus  for  ui'ban  districts  there  was 
wanted  for  sanitary  purposes  summaries  of  the  population  of  streets, 
and  in  rural  districts  the  summaries  of  the  population  of  villages, 
that  it  might  be  ascertained  what  were  the  proportions  of  deaths 
to  the  population ; — that  it  might  be  seen  what  was  the  direction  of 
sanitary  service  needed,  and  what  were  the  results  of  measures 
taken,  which  could  rarely  be  done  now.  In  agriculture  they  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the  difference  of  production  in  different  places 
and  conditions  ; — what  was  the  difference  of  production  of  labour  and 
of  wages.  It  was  known  that  in  some  districts  the  labour  of  two 
was  as  efficient  as  three  in  another.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  in 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  that  cultivation  was  cheaper  in  some 
northern  districts,  at   one-third   hig-lier   wasres,   than   in   southern 
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districts.  He  knew  agricultural  districts  in  wliicli  the  wages  since 
the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  had  neai-ly  doubled ; 
but  they  had  no  statistical  returns  from  which  they  could  ascertain 
the  progress  of  production,  nor  what  had  since  been  the  cost  of 
tillage,  which  was  most  material  to  compare  with  the  cost  of  tillage 
in  other  counties.  The  present  statistics  of  agricultural  production 
were  most  defective.  Formerly  the  corn  factors  of  Mark  Lane  sent 
out  men  to  ascertain  the  yield  of  crops,  which  from  practice  they 
did  with  remarkable  accuracy — more  accurately  often  than  the 
farmers  themselves.  Whilst  the  farmers'  returns  gave  the  yield 
at  26  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  yield,  according  to  the  Mark 
Lane  examiners,  was  32  bushels  in  the  corn  growing  districts.  We 
know  that  the  yield  in  some  districts  did  not  average  more  than 
some  24  bushels,  whilst  in  others  it  averaged  40 ;  "  and  these  means  " 
of  large  districts  were  widely  misleading.  The  defective  state  of 
agricultural  statistics  was,  he  considered,  particularly  shown  by  the 
second  paper  read  that  night,  in  which  a  general  statistical  conclu- 
sion was  endeavoured  to  be  deduced  from  the  results  of  one  mode  of 
culture  with  solid  manure  on  one  farm.  He  could  have  confidently 
made  an  advance  upon  this,  and  have  established  a  constant  on  the 
experience  of  some  twenty  sewage  farms,  where  it  was  shown  in 
contrast  with  adjacent  different  old  modes  of  culture,  that  whilst 
the  yield  of  the  common  solid  manure  agriculture  of  a  fair  average 
was  as  one,  and  of  the  solid  manure  culture  of  the  market  garden 
farms  was  as  three  and  a  half,  the  good  liquefied  manure  culture 
of  the  sewage  farms  was  as  five, — presenting  a  future  of  agriculture 
such  as  had  not  hitherto  been  conceived.  The  deduction  of  the 
consumption  of  produce  from  the  observation  of  that  of  a  single 
family,  commonly  of  a  model  family,  was  widely  defective.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  get  at  more  correct  results  by  ascertaining  from 
different  shopkeepers  the  amounts  of  produce  they  supplied  to  the 
different  classes  of  their  customers.  The  statistics  of  agriculture 
he  considered  to  be  in  other  important  respects  extremely  defective, 
and  that  the  first  step  to  improvement  was  getting  the  summaries 
made  locally  and  for  the  locality  itself,  sending  up  to  the  central 
department  only  the  summaries  of  the  general  results.  These 
decennial  returns  were  from  the  lapse  of  time  very  insufficient  and 
misleading,  and  quinquennial  and  even  triennial  returns  were  now 
being  sought.  At  the  statistical  congress  at  the  Hague  he  had 
suggested  annual  censuses  and  stocktaking.  The  principle  he 
proposed  was  to  have  a  registry  made  of  the  individuals  or  of 
the  family  of  a  house,  and  then  only  to  ascertain,  and  return  the 
differences  from  year  to  year,  as  was  now  being  done  with  the 
higher  classes,  in  the  published  works.  This,  which  only  required 
a  tenth  of  the  results  to  be  taken  yearly,  would  not  be  so  much 
more  expensive  than  was  supposed.  Dr.  Engel  had  indeed  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  an  annual  census  for  Prussia,  and  in  proving 
that  it  might  be  done ;  but  it  was  highly  unpopular  there,  and 
discontinued  for  reasons  which  would  not  exist  here,  where  in  the 
agricultural  districts  the  farmers  were  not  frightened  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Government,  but  at  the  too  particular  knowledge  of 
rent  charging  landlords. 
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Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  thought  it  was  very  satisfactory  at  this 
juncture  in  agriculture  to  have  two  such  important  papers  as  those 
under  discussion.  He  thought  that  no  society  had  done  so  much 
as  this  one  had  done  to  collect  the  statistics  of  food,  and  when  he 
wrote  on  famines  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  found  the  Society's  Journal 
full  of  varied  information  on  the  subject.  Without  disparaging 
the  second  paper,  he  considered  his  friend  Captain  Craigie's  paper 
a  most  excellent  one.  Many  of  the  agricultural  returns  which 
should  have  been  made  were  not,  at  one  time,  made  ;  and  many  of 
those  made  were  not  accurate,  and  it  had  been  assumed  that 
information  had  not  been  given  by  tenants,  because  landlords  would 
take  advantage  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  landlords  might,  under 
such  circumstances,  construe  the  unwillingness  to  give  the  proper 
returns  as  resulting  from  a  more  favourable  condition  of  things 
than  he  believed  was  the  fact.  The  system  of  ignorance  had 
misled  all  concerned,  and  had  in  many  cases  very  adversely  affected 
the  farmers.  A  great  improvement  had  now  set  in  in  that  respect, 
and  the  future  estimates  would  consequently  be  much  more  correct 
than  the  earlier  ones  were. 

Mr.  FiNLAY  Dun  was  sure  that  agriculturists  would  feel  very 
much  indebted  to  Captain  Craigie  for  the  way  in  which  he  had 
brought  out  of  the  blue  books  such  an  amount  of  practical  infor- 
mation, which  could  easily  be  understood  even  by  ordinary  tenant 
farmers,  who  were  not  perhaps  always  as  well  versed  in  statistics 
as  they  should  be.  One  point  of  great  importance  brought  out 
prominently  in  Captain  Craigie's  paper,  was  the  reduction  in  the 
growth  of  wheat  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  those  western 
counties  where  it  was  least  likely  to  produce  profitable  returns.  This 
indicated  a  great  amount  of  practical  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists.  The  increased  diffic^^lty  of  producing  full  crops  of 
wheat  at  a  moderate  cost  in  this  country,  was  felt  with  greater 
force  where  there  is  a  heavier  rainfall,  such  as  in  parts  of  Wales 
and  on  the  poorer  clays  of  Scotland.  In  the  midland  counties, 
with  which  he  was  conversant,  a  larger  amount  of  land  had  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  barley,  but  a  still  greater  amount  was 
laid  down  to  grass  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  reducing  the  costly 
labour  bills ;  but  this  grass  was  not  always  as  profitable  as  it  might 
be ;  some  of  it  was  wet,  much  of  it  was  poor,  and  needed  more 
thoroughly  manuring.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  reiterated 
wet  seasons  had  left  much  of  the  land  foul  and  in  bad  condition, 
and  unfit  to  produce  full  crops  of  grass  or  of  anything  else.  Some 
low  land  had  been  allowed  to  lay  itself  down  to  a  sort  of  coarse 
grass  and  weeds,  which  figured  in  the  statistical  returns  as 
"  permanent  pasture,"  but  was  unlikely  to  prodiice  any  full  or 
profitable  returns.  The  relative  amount  of  stock  kept  on  arable 
and  grass  land  was  an  important  practical  matter.  The  popular 
opinion  was  that  as  land  was  laid  down  to  grass,  a  larger  number 
of  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  kept,  but  those  more  familiar  with  the 
matter  knew  that  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  meat  or  dairy 
jiroduce,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  proportion  of  arable 
us  well  as  grass  land.  Even  in  the  moister  regions  in  the  west 
of  England,   they  could   not  get   on  well  without  a   fourth   or   a 
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third,  or  in  more  suitable  climates  a  half  of  arable  land.  With 
such  a  proportion  under  the  plough,  oats,  clover,  and  roots,  or 
other  winter  food,  could  be  provided  for  the  animals.  By  thus 
multiplying  their  flocks  and  herds,  a  great  deal  more  success  would 
result  to  the  British  farmer  than  by  endeavouring  to  increase  his 
output  of  wheat,  which  can  be  cheaper  raised  on  the  low-priced 
lands  of  America  and  our  colonies.  Another  point  set  forth  by  the 
statistics  of  late  years,  notably  in  the  neighbourliood  of  large  towns, 
especially  in  the  western  portions  of  England — in  Somersetshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Cheshire — wheat  had  been  sensibly  superseded  by 
potatoes  and  garden  crops.  This  increased  production  of  vege- 
tables and  of  smaller  fruit,  had  been  a  source  of  considerable 
income  to  tenant  farmers,  has  improved  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  country,  has  put  more  capital  into  the  soil,  and  obtained  for 
the  landlord  augmented  rents ;  it  has  further  furnished  valuable 
supplies  of  food  which  could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  at  any 
price  twenty  years  ago  by  the  masses  of  the  population.  This 
diversified  cultivation  was  telling  advantageously  in  many  ways, 
not  only  finding  fuller  and  more  profitable  work  for  the  agricultural 
population,  but  producing  for  the  working  population  of  the 
country  a  varied,  valuable,  healthful  dietary,  which  he  believed 
would  much  encourage  sobriety  and  steady  habits. 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  as  a  practical  fai-mer,  could  not  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing crops  on  arable  land  had  recently  diminished.  He  could 
assure  the  meeting  that  that  was  not  the  case  in  the  eastern 
counties,  for  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  machinery  now 
used,  the  amount  spent  in  farm  labour  was  considerably  more  than 
it  was  some  years  ago.  He  could  compare  his  books  with  those  of 
his  father,  dating  back  fifty  years,  and  he  found  that  although  at 
the  present  time  he  had  all  sorts  of  reaping,  mowing,  and  a  variety 
of  other  machines,  still  the  amount  he  paid  for  agricultural  labour 
was  fully  30  per  cent,  per  acre  more  than  his  father  paid  in  years 
gone  by.  He  did  not  exactly  understand  the  charge  of  ignorance 
made  against  the  farmers  with  regard  to  agricultural  statistics.  It 
had  been  stated  that  he  did  not  make  the  returns  because  he  was 
afraid  his  landlord  would  know  what  he  grew  ;  but  the  tenant  never 
was  asked  to  state  the  yield  of  his  crops,  and  the  landlord  or  his 
agent  must  know,  without  asking,  nearly  as  well  as  the  tenant  the 
number  of  acres  of  corn  he  grew.  It  was  a  puzzling,  but  he  sup- 
posed a  pleasing  fact  that  the  area  of  this  small  island  gradually 
increased.  He  did  not  know  where.  He  lived  near  the  sea  coast, 
but  he  could  not  find  that  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  any  lai'ger 
now  than  it  was  when  he  was  a  child.  That  the  cultivated  area 
had  increased,  astonished  and  perplexed  him  :  because  he  was  sure 
of  this,  that  within  the  last  ten  years  he  had  known  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  acres  go  out  of  cultivation.  Some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  mania  for  increasing  the  arable  land, 
and  sheep  walks  and  rabbit  warrens  were  converted  into  arable 
land ;  but  in  the  last  ten  years  much  of  this  land  had  been 
reconverted  into  the  state  that  nature  intended  it  to  be  in.  He 
was  perplexed  to  know  where  the  increased  cultivated  area  came 
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from.  He  thonght  a  great  deal  of  it  might  be  attributed  to  the 
loose  way  in  which  the  early  returns  were  made  ;  and  probably  the 
ordnance  survey  had  not  been  so  absolutely  accurate  as  it  was  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  eastern  counties  they  seemed  to  have 
grown  an  increased  quantity  of  barley ;  but  he  thought  they  had 
reached  the  limit  of  the  demand,  if  they  might  judge  from  the 
prices  of  the  last  few  years.  None  but  the  very  best  samples  of 
barley  were  appreciated  by  the  brewers,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  instead  of  barley  being,  as  gentlemen  were  apt  to  suppose,  a 
very  paying  crop,  only  a  few  of  the  samples  of  prime  barley  found 
their  way  into  the  averages  at  all.  He  thought  there  was  an 
unnecessary  complication  in  the  returns  in  having  two  columns  in 
respect  to  grass  land,  one  for  hay  and  one  not  for  hay.  Such  a 
division  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
abolished.  As  to  the  distribution  of  cattle,  a  great  deal  o-f  what 
Captain  Craigie  said  was  quite  true.  The  returns  being  taken  in 
the  summer,  they  were  not,  in  the  eastern  counties,  supposed  to 
produce  so  many  cattle  as  they  actually  did.  They  manufactured 
more  meat  than  grass  lands,  and  with  regard  to  more  cattle  than 
formerly  being  kept  on  corn  lands,  that  was  because  the  corn 
farmers  were  getting*  so  extremely  poor  that  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  a  small  growing  stock,  and  increase  the  number  of  cows  to  add 
to  the  number  of  cattle.  He  could  only  say  with  what  interest 
the  annual  statement  of  Mr.  Lawes  was  looked  for  throughout  the 
country.  He  ventured  to  say  that  that  estimate  of  the  yield  was 
of  more  use  and  carried  greater  weight  than  all  the  returns  they 
got  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  did  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 
depreciate  the  use  and  the  value  of  the  statistics  furnished;  but 
when  they  came  to  see  the  small  difference  in  the  acreage  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  enormous  difference  in  the  yield  from  year  to  year, 
the  man  was  doing"  infinitely  more  service  to  the  country  who 
could  say  what  the  yield  would  be,  than  the  official  who  could 
only  give  the  statistics  of  slight  variations  in  the  acreage.  The 
soil  of  Rothampsted  was  pai'ticularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
good  wheat,  and  the  wheat  growing  districts  of  the  east  of  England 
were  generally  more  productive  in  a  wet  and  cold  season  than  in 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  soil  was  heavy  or  clayey.  He 
entered  his  protest  against  the  renaark  made  by  one  gentleman 
that  little  or  no  wheat  was  given  to  the  cattle.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  given  to  the  cattle  was  not  sO'  much  when  wheat  was  cheap,  as 
when  the  quality  of  the  home  produce  was  bad.  They  had  this 
year  thousands  of  quarters  of  wheat  in  Norfolk  not  weighing- 
fifty  bashels  to  the  quarter,  and  if  they  did  not  give  it  to  the  cattle 
and  pigs,  no  one  would  look  at  it.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
remark  made  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  was  greater  when 
it  was  cheaper.  The  concluding  statement  in  the  paper  by 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  was  enough  to  break  any  British 
farmer's  heart.  It  said  that  in  this  last  decade  we  had  grown 
1 3  million  quarters  of  wheat  less  in  England,  and  that  they  had 
imported  20  million  quarters  more  from  abroad.  This  was  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  very  great  distress  among  the  agricultural 
community.     He  could  not  sit  down  without  tendering  his  thanks 
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on  behalf  of  the  farmers  to  Captain  Craigie  for  his  interesting 
paper,  which  must  have  taken  up  an  immensity  of  time  and 
calculation.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Read 
said  the  produce  of  the  land  had  not  increased  rateably  with  the 
augmented  cost  of  production.  Machinery  had  doubtless  saved  a 
great  amount  of  manual  labour  ;  but  the  farmers  had  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  than  formerly  for  agricultural  labour.  They  had 
at  their  disposal  now,  however,  the  means  of  securing  crops  with 
greater  facility,  and  thus  preserving  a  great  deal  that  might  other- 
wise be  wasted. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  F.R.S.)  said  he  put  the 
question  which  Mr.  Read  had  answered  more  particularly  because, 
having  himself  occasion  to  visit  one  of  the  counties  grouped 
amongst  the  most  productive  in  the  yield  of  corn,  he  had  been 
told  over  and  over  again  by  practical  farmers  that  in  their  ex- 
perience the  produce  of  that  part  of  the  country  had  increased 
very  largely  indeed — two  or  three  fold  in  some  cases.  Of  course 
he  did  not  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject,  but  on  the  infor- 
mation which  had  been  given  to  him  by  practical  men. 

Mr.  Read  added  that  the  increase  in  the  produce  was  not  so 
much  owing  to  the  increased  facilities  of  cultivation,  as  the 
increased  use  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  greater  consumption 
of  feeding  stiiflTs  by  sheep  and  cattle.  No  doabt  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  production,  but  not  in  the  last  few  years. 

Captain  Craigie  said  he  had  only  a  few  words  to  offer  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made.  As  to  the  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Lawes  regarding  the  exclusion  of  Lincolnshire  from  the 
eastern  or  chief  corn  division,  he  would  see  by  a  reference  to  the 
map,  that  in  making  a  geographical  division  the  line  had  to  be 
drawn  somewhere,  and  as  Lincolnshire  showed  below  60  per  cent, 
of  her  surface  in  arable  land,  she  was  not  included  in  the  higher 
list  of  corn  counties,  but  reckoned  in  the  first  group,  while  Hun- 
tingdon with  65  per  cent,  of  arable  land  was  included  in  the  first 
district.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  remarks  about 
localising  the  work  of  the  census,  a  suggestion  had  reached  him 
that  morning  that  the  area  of  the  county  (which  was  the  unit  of 
their  agricultural  returns)  was  frequently  too  large  for  agricultural 
analysis,  great  variety  of  agricultural  practice  prevailing  occasionally 
within  county  limits.  Benefit  would,  it  was  said,  accrue  if  the 
statistics  could  be  obtained  from  smaller  areas,  possibly  from  poor 
law  unions.  As  to  the  growing  of  oats  in  the  eastern  counties,  nothing 
was  more  striking  than  the  giving  up  of  oats  as  a  crop  in  those 
counties.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  they  could  not  grow  oats  in 
Norfolk,  especially  since  he  had  often  seen  extremely  good  crops 
of  oats  grown  in  Lincolnshire  at  no  great  distance  from  that 
district.  He  thought  Mr.  Read  was  sHghtly  in  error  when  he 
complained  of  the  classification  of  grass  land  and  hay  land,  for  he 
believed  that  the  suggestion  made  to-night  had  already  been 
adopted,  and  the  classification  altered  so  as  to  have  one  headino-. 
(Mr.  GifFen:  Yes,  at  Mr.  Read's  suggestion.  The  alteration  was 
made  in  the  last  returns.)  Captain  Craigie  added  that  the  returns 
would,  he  believed,  by  this  alteration  become  more  accurate.      He 
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thanked    the  meeting  for  the  way  in  -which  his  paper  had  been 
received. 

Dr.  Gilbert  said,  with  reference  to  the  qnestion  of  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat,  Mr.  Power,  who  had  given  them  some  valuable 
information  on  the  subject,  concluded  that  it  was  not  less  than 
6  bushels  per  head  per  annum  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
the  estimates  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  himself  were  too  low.  He 
(Dr.  Gilbert)  would  remark,  however,  that  their  estimate  of  less 
than  6  bushels  for  the  United  Kingdom,  included  as  one  element 
an  estimate  of  even  rather  more  than  6  bushels  for  England  and 
Wales  ;  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Power  was  very  near  the  truth 
if  he  confined  his  estimate  to  England  and  Wales,  but  that  he  was 
going  beyond  it  in  applying  his  data  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  had  already  stated  in  their  paper  that  they  believed  their 
estimate  of  5'i  bushels  per  head  for  the  United  Kingdom  over  the 
first  eight  of  the  twenty-eight  harvest  years  (1852-53 — 1859-60) 
was  too  low,  owing  to  too  low  an  estimate  of  area  under  the  crops 
in  those  years  (which,  however,  they  had  no  means  of  correcting), 
and  the  consequent  too  low  estimate  of  the  aggregate  home  produce 
available  for  consumption  over  that  period.  Again,  Mr.  Power 
considered  that  the  average  produce  of  the  country  at  large  was 
not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre  per  annum ;  but  he  (Dr.  Gilbert) 
thought  that  if  that  yield  were  assumed  for  the  period  of  the  last 
twenty-eight  years  or  so,  it  would  be  found  irreconcilable  with  the 
evidence  relating  to  imports,  consumption,  and  other  elements  of 
the  question.  Mr.  Chadwick  said  he  could  place  no  confidence  in 
calculations  as  to  the  yield  of  the  country  at  large,  founded  on  the 
produce  of  a  single  farm.  But  it  would  have  been  only  reasonable, 
before  making  any  such  general  statement,  really  to  consider  what 
were  the  conditions  under  which  the  estimates  in  qiiestion  were 
made.  It  was  at  any  rate  remarkable  that,  averag-ed  over  a  period 
of  twenty-seven  years,  the  published  estimates  of  Mr.  Caird  and  of 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  agreed  within  an  eighth  of  a  bushel  per  acre  per 
annum  with  those  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  himself,  deduced  in  the  way 
which  Mr.  Chadwick  had  in  such  sweeping  terms  condemned. 
Fiirther,  if  the  estimates  were  wrong,  the  error  would  show  itself 
in  many  different  ways.  Mr.  Chadwick  had  also  objected  to  their 
estimates  of  consumption.  But  it  so  happened  that  they  had  gone 
into  the  question  in  the  very  way  in  which  Mr.  Chadwick  said  they 
ought  to  have  done.  They  had  in  the  first  instance  calculated  the 
bread  and  flour,  in  86  different  dietaries,  arranged  in  1 5  divisions, 
according  to  sex,  age,  activity  of  mode  of  life,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Subsequently,  they  had  submitted  to  careful  considera- 
tion the  numerous  results  of  the  same  kind  collected  by  the  late 
Dr.  Edward  Smith.  They  had  also  calculated  the  consumption  on 
the  basis  of  the  population,  and  of  the  amounts  of  the  home 
produce  available  for  consumption,  and  of  the  impoi'ts,  each  year. 
Finally,  they  found  that  the  estimates  founded  on  dietaries  con- 
firmed those  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  population  and  of  the 
home  and  foreign  supplies. 
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I. — General  Results  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  History 
of  1879. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  Supplement  to  the 
Economist  of  the  13th  March,  1880  (being  the  seventeenth  of  the 
series — commenced  with  the  review  of  1863,  and  published  as 
supplements  to  the  Economist  in  the  second  week  of  March,  1864-79), 
are  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar  notices  that  have  appeared 
annually  in  the  Journal  for  each  year  since  1865: — 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  the  six  years  of  depression  will,  in 
future,  be  reckoned  from  September,  1873,  to  September,  1879. 
It  is  certain  that  in  this  country  there  were  few  signs  of  renewed 
trade  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1879.  On  the  contrary,  the 
year  has  been  one  of  the  most  sunless  and  cheerless  of  the  century. 
The  harvest  has  been  among  the  worst  on  record,  and  until  the 
great  influx  of  orders,  first  for  iron  and  steel,  and  then  for  goods 
of  all  kinds,  began  to  pour  in  from  America  about  August  and 
September,  hardly  anybody  looked  for  better  things  than  that  the 
winter  of  1879-80  should  be  full  of  difficulties.  As  the  trade 
circulars  passim  and  other  evidence  abundantly  show,  these  un- 
favourable prospects  were  suddenly  brightened  by  a  great  volume 
and  a  great  activity  of  trade,  which  fairly  set  in  with  October,  and 
has  gone  on  so  far  with  undiminished  strength,  a  cogent  evidence  of 
which  is  the  great  rise  in  wholesale  prices.  For  example,  during 
1879  the  wholesale  prices  in  London  of  the  following  leading 
commodities  have  undergone  (chiefly  during  the  closing  four  or  five 
months  of  the  twelve)  these  percentage  elevations,  viz. : — Manilla 
hemp,  62  per  cent.;  Scotch  pig  iron,  50;  British  bars,  35;  tin,  38; 
raw  cotton,  37;  cotton  yaim,  26;  tea,  36;  lead,  31;  jute,  27;  tallow, 
25;  sugar,  21;  silk,  19;  flax,  18;  wheat,  18;  copper,  13;  coffee,  13; 
wool,  9  per  cent. 

"  The  foreign  wars  and  negotiations  which  filled  so  large  a  space 
in  1876-77,  and  1878,  have  mostly  come  to  an  end  in  1879. 
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"  The  gravest  danger  in  Europe  is  the  growing  magnitude  of 
armed  forces. 

"  The  FrayiJcfurter  Zeitung  very  usefully  has  collected  particulars 
with  reference  to  the  two  periods,  1865,  and  fourteen  years  later, 
1879,  and  from  that  source  we  obtain  the  following  summary 
relative  to  the  general  and  the  military  budgets  of  the  leading 
countries  :  — 

"In  1865  Germany  had  a  budget  of  31  million  pounds,  but  the 
budget  is  now  66  million  pounds  sterling.  The  heaviest  budgets 
in  Europe  are  at  the  present  moment  those  of  France  and  Russia — 
France  with  an  expenditure  of  some  1 19  million  pounds,  and  Russia 
with  one  of  107  million  pounds,  the  latter  now  ranking  before 
England  by  some  22  million  pounds.  In  1865,  Russia,  like  Germany, 
required  an  income  of  less  than  half  as  much.  Her  budget  then 
amounted  to  51  million  pounds.  There  is  not  a  European  State 
but  has  increased  its  expenditure  since  1865,  the  total  for  all 
Europe  having  risen  from  398  raillion  pounds  to  585  million 
pounds. 

"As  regai'ds  the  national  debts  of  the  different  European  States, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all,  except  England  and  Holland,  which 
countries  alone  show  a  certain  diminution  of  their  debts.  Russia 
especially  has  raised  hers  from  208  million  pounds  to  600  million 
pounds,  and  she  has  been  closely  followed  by  Spain  and  Italy, 
France  now  ranking  first  of  all ;  while  in  1865,  England  was  by 
far  the  most  heavily  burdened  with  debt,  standing  before  France  to 
the  extent  of  250  million  pounds.  The  total  debts  of  the  States  of 
Europe  have  risen  from  2.626  million  pounds  to  4,324  million 
pounds.  But  the  most  interesting  figures  of  all,  are  those  of  the 
military  expenditure.  Of  a  total  expenditure  for  Europe,  of  585 
million  pounds,  as  much  as  160  million  pounds  are  devoted  to 
maintaining  armies.  In  1865,  of  398  million  pounds,  only  117 
million  pounds  were  so  devoted.  Nearly  every  State  has  increased 
its  expenditure,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  heading  the  list. 
Both  in  1865  and  1879,  however,  Russia  and  England  stand  first. 
Russia  spent  in  1879,  36  million  pounds,  England  32  million 
pounds,  France  27  million  pounds,  and  Germany  21  million  pounds. 
In  1865,  the  German  expenditure  on  war  was  estimated  at  10 
million  pounds,  the  Austro-Hungarian  at  1 1  million  pounds,  the 
French  at  17  million  pounds,  the  British  at  27  million  pounds,  and 
the  Russian  at  22  million  pounds.  Only  Italy  and  Austria- Hungary 
have  since  then  reduced  their  army  expenditure. 

"  In  fourteen  years  the  military  expenditure  of  Europe  has  risen 
at  the  rate  of  3  million  pounds  a-year,  or  by  no  less  than  43  million 
pounds  per  annum  ;  or  from  117  to  160  millions,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged,  will  go  on  increasing  with  the  same,  or  with  greater 
velocity,  till  aiTCsted  by  some  combination  of  three  events,  viz.  (1), 
a  decisive  victory  by  one  or  more  of  the  armed  States  over  the 
other,  (2)  the  exhaustion  of  the  means  and  patience  of  the  unfor- 
tunate populations  who  bear  the  burden,  or  (3)  (most  unlikely 
of  all),  such  a  return  of  common  sense  as  will  produce  a  pacific 
pohcy. 
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Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter)  in  United 
Kingdom,  immediately  after  Harvest,  1873-79,  and  Total  Average 
Gazette  Price  of  Calendar  Years. 


Periods. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

After  harvest    

Calendar    year"l 
average  J 

s.     d. 
49     9 

43  10 

s.     d. 

40     4 

46     5 

s.     d. 
56     - 

56     9 

s.     d. 

47     - 

46     z 

s.     d. 
46     - 

45     2 

s.     d. 
46      I 

55     9 

s.     d. 
64     2 

58     8 

"  The  figure  in  October,  1879,  was  49s.  gd.,  gs.  more  than  1878, 
and  6s.  less  than  1877.  The  average  for  the  whole  of  1879  was 
under  44s.  No  one,  judging  merely  from  these  figures,  would  be 
prepared  to  say  that  the  harvest  of  1878  was  barely  an  average, 
and  that  the  harvest  of  1879  was  nearly  the  worst  for  wheat  and 
every  other  kind  of  field  produce,  within  living  memory ;  and  yet 
this  is  perfectly  true.  The  cold  and  rain  have  ruined  hundreds  of 
farmers,  and  distressed  thousands  of  landlords,  but  free  trade  has 
secured  plenty  and  low  prices  for  the  population  of  this  country. 

"  In  the  section  passim  on  the  corn  and  cattle  trade,  facts  and 
estimates  are  given  for  the  fourteen  years  18GG-79,  as  regards  the 
wheat  harvests  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  The  summary  of  these  inquiries  is  that  the  wheat  crop,  and 
the  harvest  generally  of  1879,  is  not  only  the  worst  in  the  fourteen 
years,  but  the  worst  which  has  occurred,  probably,  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  five  years  1866-70,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  was  29 
bushels  per  acre,  or  about  the  standard  or  normal  yield  ;  but  in  the 
five  years  1875-79,  it  was  only  24  bushels,  or  17  per  cent,  less  ;  and 
in  the  year  1879  it  was  only  18  bushels,  or  40  per  cent,  less  than 
the  usual  figure.  The  'over  average'  yields  were  in  1868,  34 
bushels;  in  1870,  32  bushels;  in  1874,  31  bushels;  and  in  1878, 
30  bushels,  or  barely  an  average. 

"  During  the  last  ten  years,  1870-79,  the  '  under  average  '  yields 
were  no  less  than  seven,  1871,  27  bushels  ;  1872,  23  bushels;  1873, 
25  bushels;  then  three  bad  years  in  succession,  viz.,  1875, 
23  bushels;  1876,  27  bushels;  1877,  22  bushels;  and  as  a  climax 
of  misfortune,  1879,  with  its  18  bushels. 

"  The  results  of  these  bad  harvests  upon  the  wheat  area  of  cul- 
tivati(m,  and  upon  the  volume  of  the  imports  of  foreign  wheat,  have 
been  beyond  all  precedent.  In  the  foreign,  1866-70,  the  wheat  area 
was  more  than  3I  million  acres  ;  in  1875-79,  it  had  fallen  3^  millions, 
or  14  per  cent.  less.  In  1866-70,  the  home  produce  was  12|  million 
qrs. ;  but  in  1875-79,  only  9^:  million  qrs.;  and  in  1879,  by  about 
only  6  million  qrs.  In  1866-70  we  imported  an  average  annual 
quantity  of  wheat  of  8|  million  qrs.;  but  in  1875-79,  the  impor- 
tation was  13^  million  qrs.,  or  58  per  cent.  more.  In  the  present 
year,  1879-8U,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  importation  will  be 
18  million  qrs. 

"  But  not  only  have  there  been  defective  harvests  in  this  country 
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in  1879,  and  the  tliree  or  four  preceding  years,  but  the  same  calamity, 
in  a  form  eqtially,  or  more  severe,  has  befallen  the  largest  part  of 
Europe.  A  table  is  quoted  passim  from  the  Bulletin  des  Halles 
giving  the  average  total  yield  of  wheat  (in  bushels)  and  the  actual 
produce  of  1879.  The  table  can  only  be  an  estimate,  but  it  is  an 
estimate  by  high  authority.  The  abstract  of  it  is  as  follows  (in 
millions  of  bushels):  — 


Countries. 

AveTHge. 

1879. 

Less  per  Cent. 

France,  G-ermany,  Austria,  Belgium.. 

i8i 

207 

432 
165 
179 

18 

9 

13 

916 

776 

15 

"  Indeed,  North  America  has  been  the  only  region  with  a  large 
grain  surplus,  and  that  surplus  has  been,  and  is  in  demand  all  over 
Europe. 

"  In  France,  the  distress  of  the  agricultural,  wine  growing,  and 
silk  growing  industries  is  very  great.  They  are  discussed  in  detail 
by  M.  Jules  Clave  (in  the  Eevue  des  Deux,  Mondes,  1st  February, 
1880). 

"  The  happy  and  beneficial  competition  of  America  and  Australia 
in  the  supply  of  grain  and  butcher's  meat  of  all  sorts,  will  certainly 
go  on  and  increase,  not,  perhaps,  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  immense  harvests  in  North  America,  helped  by  an 
excess  of  railway  competition  to  carry  them  to  the  tide  water. 
These  are  advantages  which  the  American  farmer  has  never  had 
before,  and  may  never  have  again  in  the  same  degree.  But  English 
agriculture  and  cattle  raising  have  a  certain  natural  protection  of 
cost  and  distance  against  the  colonial  and  foreign  competition,  and 
when  the  conditions  are  clearly  understood,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  when  ruin  to  English 
industries  have  been  most  loudly  foretold,  no  such  thing  as  ruin, 
but  the  exact  opposite,  will,  before  long,  become  manifest. 

"  Various  attempts,  with  apparently  increasing  success,  continue 
to  be  made  to  bring  in  fresh  meat  in  the  raw  state  from  America 
and  Australia. 

'■''  Australian  weats,  ^"c,  show  a  marked  fall  in  price,  the  demand 
having  decreased  greatly.  Domestic  consumption  of  Australian 
prepared  mutton  and  beef  has  fallen  off  immensely  since  the  intro- 
duction of  American  compressed  beef,  and  this  has  assisted  in  the 
lowering  of  prices.  Stimulated  by  the  necessity  for  meeting  the 
public  trade,  the  Australian  preservei's  are  now  sending  in  compressed 
mutton  and  beef  of  excellent  quality — pi'onouncedly  superior  in 
many  cases  to  the  American.  Prices,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  are 
too  low  to  be  remunei'ative. 

"  The  Glasgotv  Herald,  24th  Janiaary,  1880,  writes  as  follows 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  importations  of  American  beef 
reach  the  retail  consumer  to  the  great  profit  of  the  butcher : — 
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"  '  Very  large  supplies  of  American  beef  (dead  and  living)  continue  to  reach 
Great  Britain.  In  the  weeic  ending  19th  January  considerably  over  i,ooo  head 
of  live  cattle  were  imported  into  this  country  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  in  Liverpool  alone  7,978  quarters  of  fresh  beef  were  received,  which  may  be 
calculated,  in  all  probability,  as  furnishing  i^^  million  pounds  of  saleable  meat, 
exclusive  of  the  weiglit  of  the  living  cattle,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about 
700,000  pounds ;  or,  sny,  for  one  week,  a  total  of  2  million  pounds  of  good  sale- 
able beef,  exclusive  of  the  supply  coming  to  the  Clyde.  These  figures  bear  out 
what  was  stated  in  the  JTfrald  a  few  v\reeks  ago,  namely,  that  the  importation  of 
dead  meat  has  enormously  increased  during  the  past  twelvemonths.  For  eleven 
months  of  1878,  there  were  imported  47,848,192  pounds  of  dead  meat,  while  for 
the  same  period  of  1879  the  importations  were  56,357,728  pounds — an  increase 
of  upwards  of  9  million  pounds.  We  do  not  know  the  proportion  which  came  to 
Glasgow,  or  was  sold  in  our  city;  but  supposing  it  to  be  only  the  odd  9  million 
pounds,  and  that  all  over  the  price  of  it  was  6d.  per  pound,  it  would  represent  a 
sum  of  225,000  pounds  sterling,  all  of  which,  according  to  a  recent  correspondent, 
would  pass  through  the  hands  of  tlie  persons  who  deal  in  American  meat,  and 
'  avowedly '  sell  it  for  wlmt  it  is.  That  number  of  persons  is  probably  not  more 
in  reality  than  twenty,  so  that  the  sum  in  question  would  give  each  dealer  a  turn 
over  of  more  than  11,000  pounds  per  annum,  wliich  would  not  be  a  bad  business 
as  times  go. 

"  '  Our  agricultural  correspondent  having  renewed  \m  investigations  as  to 
'what  becomes  of  the  American  beef?'  writes  as  follows: — 'I  must  reiterate  my 
deliberately  formed  opinion  that  fully  85  per  cent,  of  the  dead  meat  which  reaches 
this  city  from  America,  finds  its  way  to  consumers  through  the  ordinary  channels, 
as  home  bred  and  home  fed  beef,  and  I  wish  to  inform  all  whom  it  conceinis,  that, 
in  asserting  this,  1  make  more  than  an  '  insinuation ' — I  maintain  it  to  be  a 
fact.' 

"We  said  twelve  months  since,  in  our  review  of  the  year  1878  : 
'In  the  United  States  there  are  distinct  signs  of  commercial  revival. 
Three  or  four  productive  harvests;  cost  of  railway  and  canal 
transit  reduced  almost  to  a  vanishing  point  by  reason  of  the  excess 
of  means  of  convej^ance  over  the  traffic  to  be  conveyed ;  the  stern 
lessons  of  adversity  in  the  form  of  insolvencies  and  failures  pene- 
trating far,  even  into  the  retail  branches  of  trade ;  federal,  State, 
city,  and  county  taxes,  and  debt,  which  have  carried  away  no  small 
part  of  every  man's  income — all  these  causes  have  established  in 
North  America  a  condition  of  trade  far  sounder  than  has  prevailed 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  And  the  full  re-establishment  of  cash 
payments  from  1st  January,  1879,  has  provided  a  solid  basis  on 
which  the  calculations  for  the  future  may  rest.' 

"  This  was  the  state  of  circumstances  at  the  close  of  1878  in  the 
United  States,  and  everything  which  happened  there  during  the 
first  half  of  1879  was  emphatically  favourable  to  further  recovery. 
The  successful  operations  in  funding  the  public  debt  at  lower  rates 
of  interest ;  the  wholesale  clearances  of  bankrupt  railways  under 
sale  and  foreclosure  at  prices  to  the  buyers  absurdly  small  compared 
with  the  solid  expenditure  upon  them ;  the  extensive  movement  of 
population  to  the  west  and  north-west  (as  we  explain  in  some 
detail  in  an  appendix  passnrf)  ;  and  the  certainty  of  a  fourth  great 
harvest  in  1879  of  wheat  and  grain  coincident  with  a  general 
scarcity  and  high  prices  in  Europe — all  concurred  to  produce  a 
sudden  and  remarkable  outbreak  of  demand  at  the  close  of  summer. 
That   demand   naturally  was  first   directed   to  the  '  instrumental 
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articles  '  of  iron  and  steel  to  be  procured  from  this  country,  as 
being  the  market  where  they  were  cheapest,  and  best,  and  most 
abundant ;  and  the  ordei's  accordingly  came  here  on  a  most  exten- 
sive scale  and  with  most  urgent  velocity.  From  iron  and  steel  the 
American  demand  rapidly  extended  to  most  of  the  other  kinds  of 
manufactures  and  merchandise  suitable  for  the  States.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  facilities  and  resources  of  modern  commerce,  and,  in  oui' 
own  case,  free  trade,  open  ports,  and  superior  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion, obtained  for  us  exactly  the  same  sort  of  benefits  as  if  the 
grain  harvests  of  the  west  had  been  gathered  in  a  part  of  our  own 
dominions,  or  in  our  own  island.  If,  for  example,  Essex  and 
Norfolk  had  been  but  blessed  with  overflowing  abundance,  and  all 
the  rest  of  Britain  stricken  with  scarcity,  then  the  demand  for 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  in  East  Anglia  would  have  operated  on 
Lancashire  and  Cleveland,  exactly  in  the  same  way  (not,  of  course, 
to  the  immense  extent,  nor  in  precisely  the  exact  order)  as  the 
demand  from  New  York  and  Chicago. 

"  While,  therefore,  the  English  harvest  of  1879  was  almost  as 
bad  as  it  could  be,  we  were  the  first  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
transatlantic  abundance.  There  was  naturally  at  first,  and  there  is 
yet,  some  hesitation  to  believe  that  the  revival  of  trade  can  be 
really  sound  so  long  as  it  is  not  stimulated  and  supported  by  the 
prosperity  of  our  own  greatest  industry — that  of  agriculture — and 
this  is  a  reasonable  hesitation.  Nor  will  there  be  a  solid  domestic 
foundation  for  greater  trade  until  our  own  harvests  and  the 
industries  dependent  on  them  are  prosperous. 

"  Beyond  the  sudden  American  demand,  there  was  the  further 
fact  that  in  this  country  the  six  years  of  depression  had  reduced 
generally  prices  and  the  cost  of  production  to  a  level  so  low  that 
prudent  persons  on  the  look  out  for  speculative  and  permanent 
investments  had  become  convinced  that  no  further  decline  was 
possible  ;  and  hence  the  first  spurt  of  demand  brought  forward 
multitudes  of  buyers  to  whom  only  a  slight  encouragement  was 
wanting  to  convert  their  hesitation  into  confidence. 

"  In  the  United  States  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  advanced,  in 
1879,  from  67  to  106  per  cent.  The  advances  were,  in  dollars  : — 
pig  iron  17  to  35  per  ton ;  bar  iron  43  to  73  ;  Bessemer  rails  42  to 
70,  best  iron  rails  34  to  57  ;  old  iron  rails  19  to  36  ;  best  scrap  iron 
20  to  34.  The  output  of  coal  in  the  Union  rose  to  26  million  tons, 
compared  with  17^  million  tons  in  1878.  Iron  ores  were  largely 
imported  in  the  last  half  of  1879,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  quite 
half  a  million  tons  of  iron  ores  will  euter  in  1880.  The  production 
of  iron  rails  in  the  Union  in  1879  was  450.000,  and  of  steel  rails 

650,000  tons The  presidents  of  the  western  railways 

estimate  that  not  less  than  i|  million  tons  of  rails — steel,  if  they  got 
them — will  be  required  yearly  for  a  long  time ;  and  if  this  estimate 
be  true,  for  the  United  States  alone,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  oiTt  of  the  reckoning,  the  prospect  is  a  bright  one.  In  one  of 
the  appendices  we  collect  evidence  relating  to  the  schemes,  more  or 
less  advanced,  for  large  railway  extensions  in  various  countries  and 
reofions. 
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"  The  following  figures  extibit  the  production,  exports,  stock, 
&c.  (31st  December  in  Scotland  and  North  of  England— 1868-79)  .— 

[In  mln.  tons,  tlius  4,970,  =  4,970,000,  and  720,  =  720,000.] 


Production 

Stocli, 

Average 

Exports. 

Price 

of 

31st 

of  Scotch 

Great  Britain. 

December. 

Pig, 

Pig  Iron. 

Rails. 

Description. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tods. 

s.     d. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1868  .... 

4'970, 

720, 

52     9 

552, 

583, 

905, 

2,041, 

'69  .... 

5>445. 

735, 

5i     3 

710, 

888, 

1,076, 

2,675, 

'70.... 

5,9'53> 

782, 

54     4 

753, 

i,o'^9. 

1,012, 

2,825, 

'71 .... 

6,627, 

558, 

59     - 

1.057, 

981, 

1,130, 

3,169, 

'72 .... 

6,74i> 

235, 

1 10  10 

1,331, 

945> 

1,106, 

5,382, 

'73  .... 

6,566, 

200, 

"7     3 

1,142, 

785, 

1,030, 

2,957, 

1874.... 

5,99i. 

185, 

87     6 

776, 

782, 

928, 

2,487, 

•75  .... 

6,36';, 

244, 

6e,     9 

947, 

545> 

963, 

2,467, 

'76.... 

6,  <;.-<;, 

545, 

cS     6 

910, 

4i4> 

899, 

2,224, 

'11  .... 

6,608, 

809, 

54     4 

881, 

497, 

965,- 

2,346, 

'78... 

6,381, 

1,034, 

48       K 

924, 

441, 

933, 

2,296, 

'79* 

6,200, 

1,027, 

47     - 

1,227, 

463, 

1,189, 

2,879, 

"  This  table  shows  that  the  total  increase  in  exports  in  1879  over 
1878  is  583,024  tons,  and  as  the  United  States  took  550,254  tons 
over  1878,  it  follows  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  (say, 
32,770  tons)  in  our  trade  with  other  countries  :  it  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  so  far  the  increase  has  been  largely  in  pig  iron,  but 
we  may  expect  hereafter  to  see  a  large  increase  under  the  head  of 
rails.  The  shipments  of  rails  for  December  were  35,877  tons, 
against  19,500  in  1878. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  exports  dui-ing 
the  following  years : — 

Total  Exports  from  United  Kingdom  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plates  to  the 
foll<mvng  Countries,  in  1868j  1872,  1878,  and  1879. 

[OOO's  omitted,  thus  503,  =  502,000  tons.] 


1868. 

1872. 

1878. 

1879. 

United  States   

502, 
146, 
185, 
126, 
64, 
54, 
107, 
854, 

888, 
8i6, 
69, 
137, 
165, 

94, 

108, 

1,102, 

157, 
557, 

210; 

85, 
101, 
205, 
112, 

872, 

707, 

(jrerniany  and  Holland    

£;02, 

India 

Russia    

195, 
64, 

British  North  America    

i<^e, 

Austraha  

France  

Other  countries    

165, 
106, 
981, 

Total 

2,041, 

3,38-2, 

2,296, 

2,879, 

"  The   shipments   to  the  United   States   in  1879   consisted  of 
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276,998  pig;  177,842  tens  old  iron  for  remannfacture ;  155.795 
tons  tin  plates;  44.998  tons  rails;  and  51.794  tons  of  other 
descriptions,  principally  manufactured  iron.  The  quantity  of  pig 
and  old  material  bought  is  remarkable,  and  the  inference  has  been 
dra'WTi  that  the  Americans  are  only  taking  our  raw  materials ;  this 
conclusion,  however,  is  scarcely  correct,  as  larare  orders  have  been 
booked  for  manufactured  iron  of  all  kinds — rails,  bars,  hoops,  and 
sheets — but  as  these  take  time  to  execute,  the  exports  will  not  show 
largely  for  some  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  pig  iron,  old 
rails,  and  scrap,  being  in  stock  and  urgently  wanted,  lai'ge  quantities 
have  been  hurried  forward,  and  this  accounts  mainly  for  the  large 
exports  during  the  last  few  months.  The  American  demand  has 
almost  cleared  off  existing  stocks  of  old  rails  and  scrap,  and,  in 
consequence,  makers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  these  in 
their  mills,  will  be  compelled  to  buy  pig  iron  more  largely. 

"  There  are  many  indications  that  the  iron  trade  is  entering  upon 
another  of  those  recurring  cycles  which  follow  a  period  of  depression. 
By  way  of  illustratiou  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  last  period  of  a 
similar  kind.  In  the  latter  part  of  1869  (after  a  depression  extend- 
ing over  several  years)  there  was  a  revival,  during  which  Scotch 
pig  iron  advanced  from  50s.  6fZ.  to  585.  6c/..  and  Scotch  Staffordshii-e 
'list'  bars  were  raised  20s.  per  ton.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
Tranco-German  war  interrupted  this  improvement,  but  towards 
the  close  of  1871,  the  upward  movement  was  resumed,  and  continued 
till  the  middle  of  1872,  when  Scotch  pig  iron  reached  137s.,  and 
South  Staffordshire  'list'  iron  i6l.  at  works.  In  the  autumn  there 
was  a  fall  of  47s.  6d.  in  pig  iron,  and  4/.  in  '  list '  iron,  but  a  re- 
action immediately  set  in,  which  carried  Scotch  pig  iron  to  145s., 
and  South  Staffordshire  '  list '  iron  again  to  16/.  at  works. 

'■  The  late  rise  in  prices  has  been  very  rapid,  and  a  general  im- 
pression prevails  that  the  advance  is  quite  unnatural  and  without 
precedent.  To  correct  this  error,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
history  of  1852,  and  the  prices  of  January  and  December  in  that 
year — the  only  year  in  which  prices  were  lower  than  those  lately 
witnessed  : — 


Scotcli  pig  iron  at  Glasgow 

South  Staifordshire  '  list '  iron  at  works 
Welsh  bars  at  Liverpool  


Januarv,  1S52. 


3oS. 

11. 

4:1.  lOs. 


31st  December, 
1852. 


7Z.S.  6d. 
III. 
9l- 


"  188u  opens  with  very  cheering  prospects  as  respects  our  foreign 
trade,  for  not  only  has  America  given  evidence  of  a  renewed  demand 
for  iron  of  all  kinds,  but  our  Eastern  markets  are  full  of  greater 
promise  than  for  many  years  past,  whilst  other  countries  are  all 
bare  of  stocks,  and  are  not  likely  to  delay  ordering  in  face  of 
advancing  prices.  The  only  drawback  is  in  the  home  trade,  which 
is  affected  by  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  but  we  think  too 
much  has  been  made  of  this,  at  least  so  far  as  the  iron  trade  is 
ooueemed.     The  home  consumption   of  iron    in   connection   with 
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agriculture  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  demand  from  ship- 
builders, engineers,  machinists,  and  other  departments  which  are 
more  dependent  on  the  condition  of  our  export  trade.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  has  been  our  loss,  has  been  America's 
gain,  and  the  iron  trade  is  receiving  more  than  ample  compensation 
in  the  active  trade  which  has  thereby  been  set  in  motion. 

"  As  respects  the  cotton  industry,  the  course  of  trade  was  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  during  the  greater  part  of  1879  as  it  had  been 
throughout  1878,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  a  change  for  the  better 
had  not  taken  place  before  the  close  of  the  year,  half  the  spinners 
and  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  would  have  been  ruined.  The 
profits  made  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  prevented  this 
wholesale  bankruptcy ;  but,  except  in  a  comparatively  few 
instances,  in  which  consumers  made  large  purchases  of  the  raw 
material  at  low  prices,  the  net  result  of  the  year's  business  is  a 
further  increase  in  the  adverse  balances  which  existed  at  the  close 
of  1878.  This  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  calculation  which  we 
give  under  the  head  of  '  Protits  and  Losses,  1871-79.' 

"  Compared  with  1878,  the  consumption  in  1879  shows  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  o'3  per  cent. ;  compared  with  1876  the  falling  off 
amounts  to  8  per  cent.  ;  compared  with  a  full  rate  of  consumption, 
sav  63,500  bales  of  400  lbs.  per  week,  the  reduction  is  about 
1 1 J  per  cent. 

"  The  following  table  shows  that  small  as  was  the  margin 
between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  value  of  yams  and  goods 
in  1878,  it  was  still  smaller  in  1879  : — 


I  Average  Prices  per  Pouud. 


Description. 


1877. 


1878. '  1879. 


1S79  compared  with 


1878. 


1877. 


Cotton — 
Middling  upland  ... 
Fair  Dhollerah 

Yiiirn,  best  seconds — 
30's  water  twist   ... 
40's  mule  twist 

Cloth,  per  lb. — 
Printers,  4i  lbs.  ... 

55    »     - 
Shirtings,  7      „     ... 


Average  prices — 

30's  and  40's  twist   

Printers  and  shirtings. 

Margin  between — 

Uplands  and  twist    

cloth    


d. 

lOf 
11-^ 

lU 
10^ 

lOi 
5i 


d. 
9* 

9Te 
9-^ 


3  1  8 

4x8 


d. 


9i 
9^ 


lOi 
lOf 

-^"  1  8 

9i 

•^18 

3f 

4 


d. 

Ta  higher 

1 

18        >' 


-j^   lower 

3. 

4       J) 

Jff  higher 

i  lower 
-Ys  less 


d. 

No  change 
^  lower 


u    „ 


1-1*8 


ItV  less 
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Exports  of  Piece  Goods  and  Yarn  to  the  Principal  Districts 
at  Various  Periods,  1820-79. 

[In  l.nnO's  of  yards  anil  lbs] 


[June, 
of  the  World 


1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

Yards. 

Per 

Cent. 

Yards. 

Per 

Cent. 

Yards. 

Per 
Cent. 

Yards. 

Per 

Cent. 

Piece  Goods. 
Europe  (except  Turtey) 
Turkey,  Egypt,  &  Africa 
America  (except  U.  S.) 
United  States 

127-7 
9-5 

56-0 
23-8 

14-2 

19-7 

50-90 

3'79 

22-3; 

9-48 

5-66 
7-85 

137-4 
40-0 

140-8 
49-3 

56-9 

20-2 

50'94 

8-99 

31-66 

11 -08 

12-79 

4-54 

200-4 

74-6 

278-6 

321 

/ 145-1 

{  29-9 

29-9 

9-43 

35'-4 
4-07 

18-;;? 
3-78 
3"7« 

222-1 
193-9 
360-4 
104-2 
314-4 
104-3 
58-9 

16-35 

14-27 

26-53 

7-68 

British  East  Indies    1 

China,  Java,  &c J 

All  other  countries    .... 

7-68 

4"  3  4 

Total  -yards 

250-9 

100-00 

444-6 

100-00 

790-6 

100-cc 

1358-2 

Total  value,  mln.  £ 

13-2 

15-1 

— 

16-3 

— 

20-5 

— 

Yaen. 
Europe  (except  Turkey) 
Turkey 

lb. 

23-0 
0-5 

0-5 

Per  cnt 

95-66 

2-17 

2-17 

lb. 

56-0 
1-5 

4-9 

2-2 

Per  cnt. 

86-69 

2'3i 

7-58 

3'4i 

lb. 

91-9 
3-3 

ri6-i 

1    1-8 
5-4 

Per  cnt. 

77'55 
2-78 

i3'59 

4-56 

lb. 
90-7 

4-7 
21-0 

31 
11-9 

Per  cnt. 

69-03 

3-58 

i';-98 
2"36 

9'05 

British  East  Indies    \ 

China,  Java,  &c J 

All  other  countries    .... 

Total  lb 

230 

ico'oo 

64-6 

100-00 

118-0 

100-00 

131-4 

1 00-00 

Total  value,  mln.  £ 

2-8 

— 

4-1 

— 

7-1 

— 

6-4 

— 

1860. 

1870. 

1879. 

Yards. 

Per  Cent. 

Yards. 

Per  Cent. 

Yards. 

Percent. 

Piece  Goods. 
Europe  (except  Turkey) 
Turkey,  Egypt,  &  Africa 
America  (except  U.  S.) 
United  States 

200-5 
357-8 
527-1 
226-8 
8251 
324-2 
214-7 

7-49 
i3'37 
19-70 

8-48 
30-83 

I2"II 

8-02 

294-6 
670-5 
594-5 
103-3 
923-3 
478-2 
188-4 

9-06 
2C-6l 
18-28 

3-18 
28-38 
14-70 

5-79 

372-7 
486-5 
5456 
51-2 
1,327-6 
626-6 
307-9 

10-02 
13-08 
14-68 

i-;!8 

British  East  Indies    .... 

China,  Java,  &c 

All  other  countries 

35-71 
16-85 

8-28 

Total  yards 

2,676-2 

lOO'OO 

3,252-8 

lOQ-CO 

3,7181 

100-00 

Total  value,  mln.  £ 

40-3 

— 

52-5 

— 

— 

— 

Yarn. 
Europe  (except  Turkey) 

Turkey 

British  East  Indies    .... 
China,  Java,  &c 

lb. 
116-0 
196 
30-7 
8-8 
22-2 

Per  cnt. 

58-79 
9-94 

15-56 
4-46 

11-25 

lb. 

93-7 

14-2 

31-0 

20-8 

28-0 

Per  cnt. 

49-93 
7-56 
i6-i;i 
11-08 
14-92 

lb. 
110-4 
20-5 
31-3 
390 
34-5 

Per  cnt. 
46-84 
8-70 
13-28 
1654 
14-64 

All  other  countries     .... 

Total  lb 

197-3 

100-00 

187-7 

100-00 

235-7 

Total  value,  nihi.  £ 

9-9 

— 

14-8 

— 

— 

— 
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United  Kingdom,  1879-68.      Estimated  Value  of  Raw  Cotton  Imported, 
Re-Exported,  and  Consumed.     (EUisou's  Circular.) 

[00,()00's  omitteil,  thus  37,7  =  37,700,000/.     The  hnles  are  given  in  tull.] 


Import. 

Re-Exported. 

Consumed,  United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

Value. 

Price. 

Value. 

Value. 

Weiglit. 

Bales  per 

Week, 

+00  lbs.  each. 

1879 

'78 

'77 

'76 

'75 

•74 

'73 

1872 

'71 

'70 

'69 

'68 

Mln. 
£ 

37,7 
33,3 
34,0 
37,2 
42,9 
47,1 
54,2 

53,3 
55,9 
51,0 
55,2 
52,0 

Per  lb. 
d. 
6i 

6i 
6k 

7tV 

Ik 

81 

8 
9-K 

91 

Mln. 

£ 

4,4 
3,4 
4,0 
4,2 
6,1 
6,0 
6,1 

9,8 

8,2 

11, '6 

Mln. 
£ 
30,9 
30,3 
32,5 
32,8 
36,5 
40,2 
45,4 

48,0 
40,8 
42,1 
43,8 
41,0 

Mln.  lbs. 

1,173, 
1,176, 
1,237, 
1,274, 
1, 2^0, 
1,266, 
1,246, 

1,175, 

1,205, 

1,071, 

940, 

996, 

No. 

56,410 
56,560 
59,510 
61,250 
59,160 
60,870 
59,910 

56,510 

57,950 
51,520 
45,140 
47,890 

"  The  following  figures  give,  in  a  fairly  trustwortliy  way,  the 
average  value  per  bale  of  colonial  wool  during  the  past  fifteen 
years : — 


[In  I.nOO's  of  bales.] 


Import 
Year.                in 
Bales. 

Average 

Value 

per  Bale. 

Total 
Value. 

Year. 

Import 

in 
Bales. 

Average 

Value 

per  Bale. 

Total 
Value. 

1865 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

432, 

455. 
541, 
633, 
633, 
673. 

£ 
23f 
24i 
20f 
18i 
15i 
16f 

Mln. 
£ 
10,2 
11,1 
1  1,2 

11,7 

9,9 

11,2 

1872 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

1. 

661, 

708, 
815, 
874, 
938, 
993, 
95', 
1,002, 

£ 
26^ 
24i 
23i 
22i 
18f 
181 
18i 
16h 

Mln. 
£ 
17,5 
17,1 
18,9 
19,4 
17,6 
18,6 
17,8 
16,5 
J 

Average  per  year  1 1  mln.  £. 

Year  of  ti 

■ansition. 

1+,- 

Average  per  year  185  mhi  £. 

"  The  1879  figures  tell  their  own  tale.  We  have  not  bracketed 
them  with  those  of  the  preceding  years,  for  they  look  exceptional, 
seem  to  stand  apart,  and  may  not  improbably  jjrove  in  future  to 
be  the  low  water  mark  of  the  ebbing  naovement  in  values,  which 
has  been  in  progress  since  1872. 

"The  normal  average  value  of  colonial  wool  being  about  21/., 
\6\l.  falls  short  of  it  by  20  per  cent.  This  is  the  actual  average 
for  1879 ;  the  present  value,  based  on  the  improved  November 
prices,  is  about  19/.,  or  rather  less  than  10  per  cent,  below  the 
normal  figure. 
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"  Supply  and  Consumption. — The  imports  of  wool  into  Europe 
from  the  British  colonies,  the  River  Plate  States,  and  all  other 
extra-European  sources,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

[OO's  omitted.] 


Australasia. 

Cape. 

River  Plate. 

All 
other  Sources. 

Total  Bales. 

1879.... 

Sz6,7, 

183,2 

247.3 

353,0 

1,610,0 

'78.... 

79I'l 

164,2 

z66,8 

383,0 

i,6o<^,i 

'77.... 

8z3,7 

169,9 

Z77,7 

337,0 

1,608,5 

'76... 

77', 2 

170,9 

i72,I 

353,0 

1, 567,3 

'75.... 

6y9,6 

175,5 

248,0 

379,0 

I,';02,2 

'74.... 

6^:1,5 

164,1 

2^^0,2 

366,0 

I,4?2,0 

'73.... 

«;';i,9 

160,3 

268,3 

386,0 

1,366,6 

'72.... 

5z.,8 

154,8 

z3  7jO 

422,0 

1,366,7 

"  The  export  of  silver  to  the  East,  and  the  Council  bills  on  India, 
&c.,  are  shown  by  the  following  table: — 

Silver,  1879-67,  Shipments  to  East,  Bills  Drawn  hy  India  Council  on 
India,  Imports  of  Silver  into  United  Kingdom,  Average  Price  in 
London,  and  Average  Rate  of  Bank  Discounts.     (Pixley  aud  Abell's 

Circular.) 

[0,000's  omitted,  thus  7,03  =  7,030,000/.] 


Years. 

Silver 
sent  to 
Bust. 

Bills  Drawn 

by 

ludia  Council. 

Imports  of 

!iUver 

into  United 

Kiujidoni. 

Silver  Cuined 

in 

United 

Kini;(lom. 

Average  Price 

Standard  Silver 

in  London. 

Average 
Bank  Rate 
Discount. 

1879 

'78 

'77 

'76 

1875 

'74 

'73 

'72 

'71 

1870 

'69 

'68 

'67 

Mill. 

£ 

7,03 

5,84 
17,00 
10,91 

3,71 
7,09 

2,';0 
5,65 
5,71 

i,';8 
2,36 
1,63 
0,64 

Mln. 

£ 

14,70 

13,98 

8,64 
11,51 

10,84 
13,28 
13,94 
10,31 

8,44 

6,98 
3,70 
4,14 
5,61 

Mln. 
£ 

10.52 

11,45 

21,62 
13,56 

9,50 
11,80 
12,30 
11,14 
1^,52 

10,65 
6,73 
7,71 
8,02 

Mln. 

£ 
0,55 
0,61 
0,42 
0,22 

0,59 
0,89 
1.08 
1,24 
0,70 

0,33 

0,07 
0,30 
0,19 

Per  oz. 
d. 

5ii 

52^^ 

541- 

52f 

58-5^ 
59i 
6ot^ 
6oi 

6oi 

6otV 

60 
60 

£   s.    d. 

2  10     - 

3  15     8 
2  18     - 

2  12     1 

3  4     8 

3  13  10 

4  15  10 
4     2- 

2  17     8 

3  2- 

3     4     2 
2     1  11 
2  10     9 

"  The  export  of  silver  has  been  7,  against  under  6  million  pounds 
in  1878,  and  the  Council  drafts  14I,  against  under  14  millions. 
The  price  of  silver  has  receded,  so  that  the  average  of  1879  is  only 
5ij(^Z. — the  lowest  in  the  table. 

"  In  one  of  the  appendices  we  draw  attention  to  the  new  and 
valuable  worlc,  by  Mr.  Dei  Mar,  on  the  '  History  of  the  Precious 
Metals,'  and  we  compile  from  it  three  tables  of  great  interest. 

"  The  undermentioned  table  relates  to  the  reserves  aud  con- 
dition of  the  fovu"  leading:  continental  banks  : — 
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Leading  Foreign  Banks,  1874-80.      Notes  in  Circulation  and  Bullion 
Reserve,  being  Summary  of  Appendix  (passim)  in  Million  £. 

[00,000's  omitted,  tlius  1)5.8  =  115,800.000/.] 


Dates. 


Bank 
of  France. 


Notes. 


Bullion 


Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany. 


Notes. 


Bullion 


Bank 
of  Austria. 


Notes. 


Bullion, 


Bank 
of  Belsrium. 


Bullion. 


1874. 
1st  January.... 
1st  July  

1875. 
1st  January.... 
1st  July  

1876. 
1st  January 
1st  July  

1877. 
Ist  January.... 
Ist  July  

1878. 
Ist  January.... 
1st  July  

1879. 
1st  January 
1st  March    .... 
1st  July  

1st  October.... 
1st  November 
1st  December 

1880. 
1st  January    . 


Mln. 

£ 

115,8 

100,9 


105,9 
96,9 


100,4 

107,5 
1 00, 1 

104,1 

95)5 

93,9 
89,5 
91,0 

86,0 
87,7 
90,2 

95,7 


illn. 

£ 

30,6 

47,8 

52,8 
62,7 

67,4 
83,0 

86,4 
90,1 

81,0 

86,7 

81,7 
82,7 
90,1 

84,6 
81,1 
79,1 


Mln. 

£ 

44,6 

42,1 

41,9 

43.3 


35.7 
38,2 


37,9 
37,1 

35,8 
33>6 

32,0 

36,5 

37,3 
37,1 

35,3 

39,0 


Mln. 

£ 

35,2 

35,5 

30,3 

29,8 

22,2 
27,1 

25,1 

27,5 

22,6 
25,5 

23,7 

27,0 
26,9 

24,4 
26,0 
27,7 


27  2 


Mln. 

£ 
36,0 

30>2 

30,1 
29,1 

28,8 
27,4 

29,6 

27,4 

27,6 
26,7 

29,1 
27,9 
29,2 

31,9 

34-0 
31,7 

31,9 


Mln. 

£ 
14,4 
14,2 

13,9 
13,8 

13,6 
13,6 

13,6 
13,6 

13,6 
13,7 

15,6 
15,8 
15,5 

16,8 
16.9 
16,2 

16,5 


Mln. 
£ 


13,1 
12,9 

13,5 
13,1 

i4>5 
13,7 

13,1 

1-.5 

12,4 
11,9 
12,1 

12,0 
12,3 


13,2 


Mln. 
£ 
4,2 
3,9 

4,7 
4,9 

4,8 
5,5 

4,6 

4,2 

4,0 
8,6 

3,9 

4,2 
4,2 

3,9 

4,0 
4,3 

4,2 


Note. — In  France,  through  1873,  tlie  market  price  of  gold  was  2  to  9^;  average  yf  per  mille  pre- 
mium. In  187+,  banknotes  were  at  par;  in  1875  tlie  same;  in  1S76  the  same;  in  1877  specie  pay- 
ment was  resumed. 

In  Austria,  in  187S.  the  premium  on  frold  was  8  per  cent.;  in  1874  it  was  5 J  per  cent.;  in  1875  it 
was  3I  |)er  cent. ;  in  1876  it  was  44  ;  in  1877  it  was  5  ;  in  1878  it  was  2\  to  par;  and  in  1879  it  was  par. 

in  Itultj.  ill  1873,  the  premium  on  gold  was  9  to  15  per  cent.;  in  187-1-  it  was  iij  per  cent.;  in 
1875  it  was  8  per  cent.;  in  1876  it  was  9  per  cent.;  in  1877  the  same;  in  1878  it  was  9J;  and  in  1879 
it  was  iij  per  cent. 

In  Russia,  in  1873,  the  premium  on  silver  was  12  per  cent.;  in  1874  it  was  13  per  cent.;  in  1875 
it  was  15  per  cent.;  in  1876  it  was  20  per  cent.;  in  1877  it  was  39  per  cent.;  in  1878  it  was  41  ;  and 
in  1879  it  was  40  per  cent. 

By  way  of  showing  the  agsrregate  bullion  and  circulation  of  the  four  great  continental  banks,  and 
also  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  following  summary  is  given  for  1st  January,  1877-80  (million  £.): — 


Bullion. 

Circulation. 

Banks. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

Foreign  banks   

126,7 
27,6 

125  0 
28,1 

121,2 
24,4 

129,7 
28,3 

177,8 
28,2 

167,+ 
33,0 

180,6 

27,6 

189  5 

Bank  of  England 

38,9 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  small  variations  per  cent,  both  of  the  coin  and  notes  of  tlie  four 
continental  banks  and  also  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  avoid  remember- 
ing that  while  llie  figures  now  before  us  e.vliiliit  so  much  steadiness, 'tlii-  variations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  prices  o(  commodities  and  securities  have  been  wide  and  incessant.  On  tlie  continent,  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  the  development  of  the  resources  and  facilities  of  banking,  capital,  and  credit 
has  liecome  the  controlling  power  in  markets  and  dealings. 
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"  The  large  importations  of  coin  explain  tlie  lessened  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  Russian  paper  money  is  still  40  per  cent, 
below  par. 

"The  following  is  the  usual  table  of  the  percentages  of  prices 
at  1st  January,  1880,  and  three  former  dates : — 

Wholesale  Prices  in  London.  Comparison  of  \st  January,  1880,  with  Four 
Former  Dates,  stating  in  Approximate  Percentages  the  Degree  in  which 
the  Prices  at  1st  Jayiuary,  1880,  xvere  Higher  or  Lower  than  the  Prices 
brought  into  the  Comparison,  see  Appendix  (B). 


Higher 

Lower 

Higher 

Lower 

Higher 

Lower 

Higher 

Lower 

Articles. 

Tl 
1st  Jil 

IS 

an 

niary, 

-9. 

Tl 
1st  Ja 

18 

an 
luary, 

'8. 

Tl 

1st  Ja 
18 

an 

luary, 
70. 

Than 

1st  January, 

1867. 

Coffee  

Per  cnt. 

6 

8 

27 

17 
25 

23 

12 
20 
33 
41 

24 

4 

20 
10 
15 
17 

15 

Per  cnt. 

6 
10 

15 

Per  cut. 

7 
27 
10 

21 
13 

2 

17 

6 
9 

Per  cnt. 
17 

12 

4 

22 

4 

6 

+ 
6 

I 

Per  cnt. 

12 

9 

38 

32 

4 

12 

5 
2 

8 
10 

Per  cnt. 

12 
16 

40 
14 
2^ 
16 

50 
4 

Per  cnt. 

33 

30 

60 

7 
10 

5 
10 

10 

Per  cnt. 

Sugar  



Tea  

Wheat 

Butcher's  meat   

Indigo 

— 

Oils  

2£; 

Timber     

Tallow 

10 

Leather   

Copper     

18 

Iron 

Lead    



Tin  



Cotton 

70 

Flax  and  hemp  

Silk 

30 

Wool   

17 

Tobacco  

12 

Cotton  cloth   

55 

Bank   Note   circu- "] 
lation    of   Great  I 
Britain     J 

Total  index  number.. 

14 

Kate. — This  table  is  deduced  from  the  details  given  in  Appendix  (B),  and  is 
read  thus  : — The  prices  of  1st  January,  1880,  were,  as  regards  coffee,  6  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  prices  of  1st  January,  1879 ;  1 7  per  cent,  higher  than  at 
1st  January,  1878  ;  12  per  cent,  higher  than  at  1st  January,  1870  ;  and  the  same 
as  at  1st  January,  1867.  In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  satisfactorily 
at  these  percentages  in  consequence  cif  the  ■\vidcness  of  tlie  quotations  given  in 
the  prices  current,  and  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  classifying  the  qualities 
of  the  articles — changes  necessarily  incident  to  improvement  of  culture  and 
manufacture. 

The  great  increase  in  the  bank  note  circulation  at  end  of  1878,  arose  from  tlie 
increase  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  tlie  tills  of  banks,  consequent  on  the  dis- 
credit arising  from  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  and  West  of  England 
Banks. 
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"  The  prospects  for  1880  are  decidedly  favourable.  There  is  a 
probability  of  a  good  season  for  all  classes  of  farmers ;  and,  so  far 
that  pestilential  personage  '  the  promoter,'  has  not  appeared,  except 
in  a  very  inferior  degree." 

The  following  is  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  "  Commercial 
History  and  Review  of  1879,"  with  Appendix : — 

Tear  1879. — General  Results  of  its  Commercial  and  Financial 

History. 
I. — Corn  and  Cattle  Trades. 
II. — Colonial  and  Ti'opical  Produce. 
III._Wine  Trade. 
IV. — Raw  Materials. 

Y. — Shipping  and  Freights. 
VI.— Cotton  Trade. 
VII. — West  Riding,  &c..  Woollen,  Worsted,  Flax,  Iron,  and  other 

Trades. 
VIII.— The  Money  Market  in  1879. 

Appendix. 

A. — Wholesale  Prices  of  Commodities  in  London  and  Manchester — 
Average  of  Six  Years  1845-50  ;— Selected  Dates,  1867-78  ; 
—and  Monthly,  1879. 

B. — Wholesale  Prices,  1845-79 — Proportionate  Results. 

C. — Bank  of  France. 

D. — Banks  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria. 

E. — Foreign  Exchanges,  1841-79. 

F. — European  Rates  of  Discount  per  cent,  per  annum,  1879. 

Gr. — Prices  of  Grain — England  and  Wales — Calendar  Years. 

H. — Joint  Stock  Banks  in  London — (Group  A) — Entirely  Metro- 
politan. 
I. — Cycles  of  Bad  Seasons  in  the  United  Kingdom — Speculations 
concerning  the  Effect  of  Periods  of  Sun  Spots  on  the  Cha- 
racter of  Harvests. 

J. — The  Agricultural  Depression  in  England,  1876-79 — Investiga- 
tion of  the  Business  Results  of  a  Farm  of  6oo  acres  in  the 
Eastern  Counties. 

K. — Production  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Corn  in  the  United  States, 
1863-78. 

L. — United  States,  1872-78 — Land  Sales  and  Movement  of  Popu- 
lation Westward — Failures  1866-72  and  1873-79 — Census 
18«0. 

M. — Production  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

N. — Possible  Railway  Development  at  Home  and  Abroad  in  1880. 

0. — Strikes  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Ten  Years  1870-79, 
and  present  Relations  of  Capital  and  Labour. 

P. — Capital  Raised  and  Proposed  to  be  Raised  for  State,  Muni- 
cipal, and  Industrial  Purposes  during  the  Nine  Years 
1871-79. 
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II. — The  Movement  of  the  Poinilation  in  Russia  during  the  Years 

1867-70. 

We  extract  from  the  Journal  de  St.  Petershourg,  ^^  Marcli,  1880, 
tlie  following  contribution  by  M.  Yesselovsky  on  the  movement  of 
population  in  Russia  : — 

"  The  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  have  recently  produced  a  series  of  tables  relating  to  the 
movement  of  the  population  in  European  Russia  during  the  year 
1870. 

"  Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  between  the  dates  to  which  the  figures  really  refer  and 
the  actual  date  of  publication,  more  especially  as  statistics  of  more 
recent  years  have  appeared  for  almost  all  the  other  European 
countries  :  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  attach  any  blame  to  the  com- 
mittee for  this,  as  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  to  obtain 
reliable  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Russia,  many 
difficulties  have  to  be  overcome,  and  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
undertaken  by  a  very  small  staff.  Notwithstanding  the  delay 
however  in  compiling  the  returns,  the  work  lately  produced  by 
!MM.  de  Struve  and  Okhootchinsky  will  no  doubt  be  studied  with 
great  interest  by  our  readers,  and  its  intrinsic  merit  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  movement 
of  the  population  in  the  fifty  governments  belonging  to  European 
Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland  and  the  districts  of  the  Vistula)  for 
the  four  years  ending  1870  : — 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1867 

3,201,340 
3,093,087 
3,178,970 
3,i8o,z;3 

2,299,165 
2,517,037 
2,450,362 
2,263,021 

639,741 

'68              

606,764 
646,549 
670,83; 

'69... 

'70 

Average  for  tlie  4  years 

3,163,405 

2,382,396 

640,971 

"  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  natm^al  growth 
of  the  population,  through  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
averaged  for  the  four  years  781,000,  or  1*2  per  cent,  of  the  average 
population  of  these  fifty  governments  during  the  same  period, 
which  amounted  to  64,681,746  persons.  Presuming  that  this  rate 
of  progression  be  maintained,  the  population  of  Russia  would  in 
58  years  be  doubled,  and  this  result  effected  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time  than  in  most  of  the  European  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  Norway,  doubling  its  population  in  52  years,  Denmark  in  56, 
and  Holland  in  58;  as  in  Sweden  it  would  take  02  years,  Ger- 
many 68,  Belgium  79,  Austria  95,  Switzerland  99,  Italy  141,  and 
finally  France  165  years. 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  althoiigh  iho 
rapidly  increasing  growth  of  the  population  in  Russia,  or  at  any 
rate  the  considerable  increase,  annually  shown  of  births  as  com- 
pared with   deaths,  is   a  well   established   fact,  the   same  facilities 
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Avliich  exist  in  other  countries  for  arriving'  at  a  perfectly  accurate 
idea  of  the  actual  figui'es  are  not  to  be  found  in  Russia,  one  reason 
being  that  up  to  the  present  no  reliable  census  has  jet  been  taken, 
the  importance  of  which  the  committee  have  so  frequently  insisted 
upon  ;  but  still  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  figures  as  stated  by 
them  are  rather  under  than  over  estimated,  and  any  errors  that 
there  might  be  would  be  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  invalidate  the 
general  facts,  but  the  reserve  which  we  have  expressed  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  as  a  caution  against  attributing*  anything  beyond 
an  approximate  value  to  the  calculations  of  which  the  total  number 
of  the  population  is  one  of  the  chief  factors. 

"It  is  in  the  south  and  west  of  Russia  that  there  is  the  most 
rapid  increase  in  the  population  by  the  excess  of  births,  the  average 
rate  being  i*6  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  2*4  per  cent,  in  the 
latter  district ;  it  fluctuates  between  i  and  i"6  per  cent,  in  the  two 
groups  formed  by  the  midland  and  eastern  provinces,  and  is  as  low 
as  1*0  per  cent,  in  the  northeim ;  but  in  two  divisions  of  this  latter 
group,  viz.,  Esthonia  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  deaths  are  in  excess 
of  births,  being  at  the  rate  of  o"6  per  cent,  and  0*33  per  cent, 
respectively. 

"  In  the  period  comprised  between  1867  and  1870  the  propor- 
tional number  of  births  to  1,000  pei'sons  living  averaged  4H"8,  and 
the  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  that  this  birth-rate  is 
higher  than  in  the  other  principal  European  countries  : — 

Births  to  One  Thousand  Persons  Living. 


Germany 40*0  to  42"8 

Hungary 41-7 

Austria    38'6 

Spain  37'6 

Italy     37"i 

Holland  ic,-6 

England 35'4 


Belgium 32"i 

Denmark     30*9 

Switzerland     30*6 

Sweden    30"5 

Norway  30*4 

France     25'8 


"  The  governments  with  the  highest  birth-rate  are  those  of 
Astrakhan,  58-6  to  1,000  persons  living,  Orenburg  57*8,  Perm  56'8, 
and  Samara  ^6'6 ;  it  is  over  50  in  the  nineteen  governments  of 
Orel,  Penza,  Toula,  Koursk,  Viatka,  Smolensk,  Riazan,  Tchei^nigov, 
Ekaterinoslav,  Taurida,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Don,  Voronej,  Simbirsk, 
Vladimir,  Mohilev,  Oufa,  Poltava,  and  Kief;  it  fluctuates  between 
40  and  50  in  the  twenty  governments  of  central  Russia  classed  in  a 
descending  scale,  viz.,  Saratov,  Tambov,  Volhynia,  Kharkov, 
Moscow,  Pskov,  Minsk,  Podolia,  Vitebsk,  Grodno,  Kaluga,  Vilna, 
Vologda,  Kazan,  Kostroma,  Tver,  Olonets,  Cherson,  Yaroslav,  and 
Bessarabia;  and  classed  in  the  same  descending  scale,  it  fluctuates 
between  35  and  40  in  the  governments  of  Novgorod,  Kovno, 
Archangel,  and  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  governments  showing  the 
lowest  birth-rate  are  the  three  Baltic  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
and  Kurland,  the  average  proportion  per  1,000  declining  to  3 3 '4, 
31*6,  and  30*5  respectively. 

"  The  average  proportion  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  to  total 
births  in  Russia  is  2*92,  the  proportion  for  the  members  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church  being  306,  Roman  Catholics  3' 17,  and 
Protestants  3"  19,  but  for  Jews  and  Maliomedans,  it  declines  to 
0'22  and  o*i6  respectively.     The  low  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  the  last 
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two  cases  may  be  attributed  either  to  imperfect  registration,  or  to 
the  fact  that  among  the  members  of  the  Jewish  race  marriages  are 
contracted  at  a  very  early  age,  and  a  great  strictness  of  morality 
observed,  and  to  the  fact  that  among  the  Mahomedans  polygamy 
is  extensively  practised. 

"Itwill  be  seen  then  that  the  average  numberof  illegitimate  births 
is  less  in.  Russia  than  in  other  European  countries :  for  example,  in 
Holland,  after  deducting  still  births,  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  3*49 
per  cent.,  in  Switzerland  4'8o,  England  5-54,  Italy  6-41,  Hungary 
and  Belgium  7-05,  France  7-35,  Norway  8-31,  German  Empire  871, 
Sweden  10*23,  Denmark  ii"05,  and  Austria  I3'46. 

"  Comparing  the  average  number  of  illegitimate  children  born 
in  seventy  of  the  more  important  to\^Tis  on  the  one  hand,  with 
those  born  in  the  remaining  towns  and  country  districts  on  the 
other,  we  find  that  the  proportion  for  the  former  is  at  the  rate  of 
I4*89  per  cent.,  or  nearly  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  latter, 
viz.,  2*37,  and  five  times  higher  than  the  general  average  for  the 
■whole  of  European  Russia. 

"  In  addition  to  the  fact  of  large  towns  exercising  such  an 
influence  over  the  illegitimate  birth-rate,  there  is  another  striking- 
feature  worthy  of  notice,  which  is,  that  the  decrease  in  the  rate  is 
most  conspicuous  in  travelling  from  north  to  south,  the  reason  pro- 
bably being  that  in  the  north  marriages  are  contracted  by  no  means 
at  an  early  age,  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  severity  of  the 
climate  make  it  exceedingly  diflficnlt  to  obtain  the  means  of 
existence  ;  another  reason  may  be,  that  the  working  classes  of 
northern  Russia  ai^e  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  homes  periodically 
to  seek  abroad  work  and  higher  wages. 

"  The  proportion  of  male  to  every  100  female  births  registered 
in  Russia  is  104-8,  against  104  in  England,  105  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Norwav,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Hungary;  106  in  Austria,  and  107  in  Italy.  Thus,  with  the  exception 
of  tlie  two  last-mentioned  countries,  the  excess  of  male  over  female 
births  is  not  greater  in  the  western  States  than  in  Russia,  but  in  the 
midland  districts  of  the  empire  the  proportion  among  the  Jewish 
community  is  considerably  above  the  average,  rising  to  128-9  P^^ 
cent.;  among  the  members  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  it  is  104-3, 
Roman  Catholics  104-8,  Protestants  105-2,  and  Mahomedans  105-3. 

"  The  death-rate  is  higher  in  Russia  than  in  the  majority  of  the 
European  States,  the  mean  annual  mortality  of  the  four  years 
ending  1870  being  3-68  for  every  100  persons  living  ;  the  following 
table  shows  the  different  rates  in  the  principal  European  countries : — 

Animal  Rate  of 

Mortality  per 

ICO  Persons  Living. 


Annual  Rate  of 

Mortality  per 

TOO  Persons  Living 

Hungary  3-84 

Wurteiuburg    3'28 

Servia    3'i5 

Austria 3'i5 

Spain     3'i2 

Bavaria 3' 10 

Italy 2'99' 

Saxony  2'88 

"  The  death-rate,  subject  to  more  complex  influences  than  the 
birth-rate,  does  not  exhibit  the  same  regularity  in  the  geographical 


Prussia 2-74 

Holland     2*49 

Switzerland  2"40 

France  2*40 

Great  Britain  2-22 

Denmark  i"98 

Sweden 193 

Norway i'75 
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distribution.  It  is  liigliest  in  the  following  sixteen  governments 
(from  4'0  to  4'6  per  cent,  of  the  population)  : — Orel,  Perm,  l^ijni- 
Novgorod,  Smolensk,  Moscow,  Vladimir,  Toula,  Samara,  Olonets, 
Yiatka,  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  Tambov,  Astrakhan,  Penza,  and 
Pskov.  In  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  districts  it 
fluctuates  between  3  and  4  per  cent. ;  these  districts  comprise  the 
governments  of  St.  Petersburg,  Tver,  Kazan,  Kaluga,  Oufa, 
Saratov,  Yaroslav,  Voronej,  Riazan,  Koursk,  Kostroma,  Tcher- 
nigov,  Vologda,  Poltava,  Kharkov,  Mohilev,  Kovno,  Novgorod, 
Kiev,  Bessarabia,  Esthonia,  Volhynia,  Ekaterinoslav,  Taurida,  and 
Vitebsk.  It  is  lower  than  3  per  cent,  in  the  extreme  northern 
district  of  Archangel,  the  western  provinces  of  Grodno,  Minsk, 
and  Vilna,  and  in  Cherson,  and  Don,  which  are  situated  in  the 
southern  district ;  in  Livonia  and  Kurland,  two  of  the  Baltio  pro- 
vinces, the  death-rate  fluctuates  between  2*7  and  2*4  per  cent. 

"  The  number  of  deaths  is  more  numerous  in  Russia  in  the 
spring  and  summer  than  in  autumn  and  winter,  whereas  in  central 
Europe,  the  death-rate  is  highest  m  winter  and  spring,  and  lowest 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Extremes  of  temperature  here,  as  else- 
where, exert  a  considerable  influence  over  mortality,  especially 
excessive  heat  and  sudden  atmospheric  changes.  For  example, 
taking  Italy  and  Spain,  during  August  and  September,  two  of  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  and  the  Scandinavian  counti-ies  during 
the  spring,  when  the  weather  is  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  atmospheric  pressure,  there  is  an  exceptionally  high  rate 
of  mortality.  In  Russia  the  twenty-nine  governments  with  the 
highest  summer  death-rate  are  the  following,  classed  according  to 
the  degrees  of  temperature : — Perm,  Viatka,  Vologda,  Orenburg, 
Kostroma,  Astrakhan,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Simbirsk,  Bessaradia, 
Yaroslav,  Samara,  Tambov,  Vladimir,  Saratov,  Penza,  Kazan, 
Oufa,  Don,  Taurida,  Novgorod,  Riazan,  Voronej,  Pskov,  Moscow, 
Cherson,  Archangel,  Toula,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  Orel.  These  twenty- 
nine  governments  are  situated  in  tlie  northern,  eastern,  southern, 
and  midland  districts,  and  the  heat  being  greater  in  the  east,  it  is 
there  we  find  the  highest  death-rate.  In  the  west,  mortality  is 
influenced  less  by  the  heat  than  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
and  the  highest  death-rate  is  to  be  observed  in  the  spring,  in  the 
following  governments : — Kurland,  Kovno,  St.  Petersburg,  Tver, 
Livonia,  Poltava,  Olonets,  Smolensk,  Kharkov,  Koursk,  Kaluga, 
and  in  winter  in  Podolia,  Kiev,  Mohilev,  Minsk,  Tchernigov, 
Grodno,  Volhynia,  Vitebsk,  Vilna,  and  Esthonia. 

"  The  high  rate  of  mortality  in  Russia  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  deaths  among  infants 
under  one  year  old  ;  but  there  is  more  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
exact  proportion  of  infantile  deaths  in  this  country  than  in  others, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  I'especting 
the  mortality  of  infants  compared  with  tliat  of  all  ages,  and  the 
caution  already  given  against  attributing  anything  more  than  an 
approximate  value  to  the  calculations  must  be  repeated  here,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  in  every  case  the  figures 
taken  are  nearly,  if  not  quite  correct,  and  any  errors  that  may 
creep  in  will  be  of  too  trivial  a  character  to  in  any  way  invalidate 
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tlie  general  facts.  It  appeal's  then  from  calculations  made,  that  in 
Russia  for  every  lOO  children  born,  26*34,  or  more  than  a  quarter, 
die  in  the  first  year  of  their  existence,  and  this  is  a  higher  pro- 
portion than  is  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  the  European 
countries,  as  the  following  statement  "svill  show : — 


Per  Cent. 

Prussia 2 1'77 

Switzerland 20'02 

Belgium    i7'35 

France  i6"9i 

England    i5'4o 


Per  Cent. 

Wurtemburg    32'95 

Bavaria 3i'79 

Saxony zySo 

Austria z5"82 

Italy zz'oi 

"  The  mean  death-i'ate  of  children  under  one  year  old  is  44  per 
cent,  in  the  government  of  Perm ;  40  in  Nijni-Novgorod ;  it  declines 
from  38  to  30  in  Viatka,  Vladimir,  Moscow,  Yaroslav,  Simbirsk, 
Olonets,  Tver,  Orenburg,  Kostroma,  St.  Petersburg,  Saratov, 
Vologda,  ITovgorod,  Orel,  Samara,  Toula,  Smolensk,  Penza,  and 
Kazan  ;  from  29  to  20  per  cent,  in  Pskov,  Voronej,  Archangel, 
Riazan,  Oufa,  Kaluga,  Astrakhan,  Tambov,  Livonia,  Kurland, 
Tchernigov,  and  Esthonia ;  from  19  to  about  14  per  cent,  in 
Kharkov,  Poltava,  Koursk,  Kovno,  Mohilev,  Taurida,  Kiev,  Vitelsk, 
Cherson,  Grodno,  Podolia,  Bessarabia,  Volhynia,  Don,  Minsk,  and 
Ekaterinoslav ;  and  it  attains  its  minimum  in  the  government  of 
Vilna,  12  to  1 1 '89  per  cent. 

"  Compainng  a  statement  of  provinces  classed  in  the  order  of 
infant  mortality  with  a  table  of  births,  there  is  a  want  of  coinci- 
dence between  the  statements,  that  is  to  say,  the  largest  number  of 
deaths  in  the  first  year  of  life  does  not  correspond  with  the  highest 
birth-rate ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  infant  mortality  shows  an  almost  equal  proportion  to  the 
mortality  of  all  ages.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  causes  of 
the  former  are  identical  with  those  of  the  latter,  chief  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  climate,  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  their  mode  of  life.  Difierences  of  race  combined  with 
differences  of  religious  denominations,  also  form  an  important 
element  in  determining  the  high  or  low  rate  of  mortality.  These 
differences  are  very  considerable  :  for  instance,  among  the  members 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  the  death-rate  of  infants  during 
the  first-year  is  27*75  per  cent.,  whereas  it  is  only  21*18  among 
Protestants,  17*53  Mahomedans,  14*98  Jews,  and  13*96  Roman 
Catholics.  In  large  towns  there  is  a  preponderance  of  infant 
mortality  over  smaller  towns  and  the  provinces :  in  the  former  the 
proportion  is  29*05  per  cent,  against  25*46  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 
As  regards  the  number  of  marriages,  Russia  takes  one  of  the  first 
places  in  Europe.  The  average  annual  marriage  rate,  that  is  to  say, 
persons  married  to  1,000  population,  is  9*8.  This  proportion  is  only 
exceeded  in  Hungary,  the  rate  being  10*5  ;  the  German  Empire 
comes  next  with  a  proportion  of  9*5  (Prussia  8*9,  Saxony  9*38, 
Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria  9'2,  tic),  Austria  8*7,  England  and 
Wales  8*4,  Holland  8*2,  Franco  8*0,  Denmark  7*9,  Switzerland  and 
Italy  7*6,  Belgium  7*5,  Scotland  7*2,  Norway  7*0,  Sweden  6*6,  and 
Ireland  5*1. 

"  The  number  of  marriages  fluctuates  very  considerably  in  the 
different  districts  of  Russia,  the  proportion  per  1,000  being  as  low 
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as  6*5  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  as  high  as  12 '2  in  Oufa.  The 
greatest  number  ai'e  contracted  in  the  governments  of  Oufa, 
Toula,  Orel,  Don,  Podolia,  Riazan,  Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Samara, 
Koursk  and  Voronej,  the  rate  varying  from  11  to  11 '6;  it  is 
between  10  and  io"9  in  Penza,  Viatka,  Kiev,  Volhynia,  Ekateri- 
noslav,  Tambov,  Kazan,  Perm,  Kliarkov,  Taurida,  Simbirsk, 
Nijni-Novgorod,  Mohilev,  and  Poltava ;  it  is  between  9"o  and  9*9  in 
Tchernigov,  Smolensk,  Kaluga,  Vladimir,  Minsk,  Saratov,  Vologda, 
Olonets,  Bessarabia,  Tver,  and  Grodno;  between  8*i  and  8*8  in 
Kostroma,  Vilna,  Vitelsk,  Chersan,  Moscow,  and  Pskov ;  between 
7  and  7*8  in  Archangel,  Yaroslav,  Kovno,  Esthonia,  and  N^ov- 
gorod ;  and  lastly,  it  fluctuates  between  6*5  and  6*8  in  Livonia, 
Kurland,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Marriages  are  contracted  at  an  earlier 
age  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  European  country,  two-fifths  of  the 
men  and  two-thirds  of  the  women  marrying  under  the  age  of  20. 

"  While  in  the  countries  of  western  Eui'ope  the  proportion  of  men 
marrying  under  the  age  of  20  varies  from  o'l  to  3*6  per  cent.,  in 
Russia  it  is  as  high  as  3  7  '9.  The  proportion  of  females  marrying  under 
the  age  of  20  varies  from  4*7  to  I9'9  per  cent,  in  other  countries;  in 
Russia  it  attains  the  high  rate  of  57'4.  Per  contra,  for  every  100  mar- 
riages registered  in  Russia,  the  proportion  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30  is  41  "8,  and  women  33*2  per  cent. ;  in  the  other  European 
countries  the  corresponding  rates  fluctuate  between  51*3  and  73  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  men,  and  56'8  to  677  in  the  case  of  women. 

"  If  we  take  a  table  of  governments,  classed  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  persons  marrying*,  it  appears  that  marriages  of  people  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  are  contracted  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  south  than 
in  the  north ;  for  example,  in  Archangel,  Vologda,  Novgorod,  and 
Olets,  the  proportion  of  men  marrying  under  the  age  of  20  varies 
from  I4'2  to  i8'2  per  cent.,  and  of  women  21  to  t^'i  per  cent. 

"  We  have  already  called  attention  to  this  fact  above,  and  also  to 
the  cause  to  which  it  is  to  be  attributed,  viz.,  the  inferior  facilities 
enjoyed  by  the  rural  population  in  northern  districts  of  supplying 
their  wants  and  forming  new  establishments ;  but  besides  the 
conditions  of  material  existence  depending  upon  soil  and  climate, 
the  variations  which  are  found  in  the  difl:"erent  provinces  between 
the  average  ages  of  married  persons  are  also  largely  due  to  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  composition  of  the  population  as  regards 
race,  religion,  and  agglomeration  in  large  towns.  The  following 
table  .shows  the  importance  of  these  last  elements : — 


To  every 

Hundred  Men  Marriec 

I 

Proportion. 

Under  20. 

From  20  to  25. 

From  23  to  30. 

Over  30. 

Orthodox  Greek  Church 

Roman  Catholics 

40-9 

8-5 
7-6 
41-7 
15-8 
ii'i 
39'i 

30-6 
30-2 
31-4 
27-4 
40-2 
29-2 
311 

9-6 

25'9 
25-7 

I  I'Z 

2I"3 

10-4 

18-9 
37-4 

Protestants    

35-3 

Jews  

19-7 

Mahomedans    

27-5 

Seventy-eight  principal  towns  .. 
Other  towns  and  provinces 

48-4 
19-4 
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Proportion. 

Under  20. 

From 
20  to  25. 

From 
25  to  30. 

Over  30. 

Orthodox  Grreek  Cliurcb 

59"5 
37-7 
-7-8 
59-8 
47-6 
43 '0 

25-4 
32-3 
36-2 
21-9 
29-6 
27-8 
260 

6-3 
14"  I 

i8-2 

7-9 

lO'O 

1 3 '4 
6-0 

8-8 

Eoman  Catliolics 

15-9 

Protestants    

17-8 

10-4 

Mahomedans     

Seventj-eiglit  principal  townis .. 
Other  towns  and  provinces 

12-8 

15-8 

9-1 

"  It  is  iu  the  midland  and  southern  districts  of  Russia  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  marriages  among  minors  is  found,  especially 
in  the  governments  of  Voronej,  Don,  Kaluga,  Nijni-Novgorod, 
Orel,  Penza,  Riazan,  Samara,  Tambov,  and  Toula,  the  percentage 
of  men  under  20  being  from  51*7  to  65*1,  and  of  women  66'6  to 
81-4. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  civil  condition  of  persons  mar- 
rying in  Russia  and  the  other  principal  foreign  countries : — 

Proportion  to  every  Hundred  Marriages  Contracted  heticeen 


Russia    

France   

Italy  

Belgium     

England  and  Wales. 

Prussia*    

■BaTariaf    

Austria  

HollaudJ  

Denmark  §     

Sweden  II    

Norway 

Spain 

Greece   

Eoumania 


Baclielors  and 


Spinsters. 


4-64 
4-08 
3-83 
5-11 
4'44 
5-35 
5-25 
6-40 
4-52 
5-25 
3-59 
3-83 
4-03 
4-06 
3-02 


■Widowers  and 


Spinsters. 


io"i6 
8-i8 
9-86 
8-64 
8-6o 
io"8o 
io'64 

i3*i5 
10-94 
ic'o7 

9*55 

io*o6 

6-76 

6-21 


Widows. 


9-01 
3-70 
3-80 
3-54 
5-31 
3-fiO 
1-74 
4-97 
4-84 
2-13 
2-19 
2-09 
4-85 
3-32 
5-81 


*  Plus  o"32  per  cent,  between  divorces  and  spinsters;  o'lo  per  cent, 
divorces  and  widows;  o'zp  per  cent,  bachelors  and  divorcees;  o':5  per  cent, 
widowers  and  divorcees  ;  o'03  per  cent,  divorced  persons  of  both  sexes. 

t  Plus  o"02  per  cent,  marriages  of  divorced  persons  of  both  sexes. 

X      „     o'33  „  divorced  persons. 

§    ,,    ^-^s 

II       ,,     o-i6 

"  And  with  these  particulars  before  us,  we  can  produce  the  fol- 
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lowing  table,  after  deducting  m.arriages  between  divorced  persons 
of  both  sexes  : — 

To  every  Hundred  Married  Persons. 


Russia    

France   

Italy  

Belgium    

England  and  Wales 

Prussia*    

Bavariaf   

Austria 

HoUandJ  

Denmai'k§     

Swedenil    

Norway 

Spain 

Greece   

Roumania 


Men — Proportion  of 


Bachelors.         Widowers. 


80-83 


8r88 
8V89 
86-(;<^ 


Women — Proportion  of 


Spinsters.  Widows, 


86-35 
9z-j; 

9-'37 
9 1 '35 
90-25 
90-16 
92-99 
88-63 
9C-31 

9i'37 
94-06 
94-08 
91-12 
92-62 
91-17 


t,  t,  §,  II)  See  notes  to  previous  table. 


"  Comparing  the  above  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  marriages  contracted  by  w^idows  and  widowers  in 
Russia  than  in  any  European  country,  the  former  representing  an 
eighth  and  the  latter  a  fifth  of  the  number  of  persons  of  the  respec- 
tive sexes  married. 

"  It  would  naturally  seem  that  this  fact  should  be  explained  by 
the  high  death-rate ;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  want 
of  coincidence  between  the  classification  of  provinces  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  death-rate,  and  that  by  the  number  of  persons  in  a  state 
of  widowhood.  There  are  not,  however,  sufficient  data  to  pronounce 
definitely  upon  this  question. 

"  As  regards  different  sects,  the  proportion  of  marriages  of 
widows  and  widowers  is  much  higher  among  Roman  Catholics  than 
members  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  but  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
testants, it  is  lower  for  widows  and  considerably  higher  for  widowers. 
Jews  and  Mahomedans  show  the  greatest  numbers,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  imperfect  registration  of  divorced  persons. 

P roportion  to  every  Hundred  Marriages. 


Men. 

Women. 

Baclielors. 

Widowers. 

Spinsters. 

Widows. 

Ortliodox  Greek  Cliurcli 

81-86 
77-90 
80-34 
74-04 
65-19 

18-14 
22-10 
19-66 
25-96 
34-81 

87-09 
84-88 

89'54 
79-89 

73-62 

12-91 

Roman  Catholics 

Protestants    

Jews  

15-12 
10-46 
2011 

Mahomedans    

26-38 
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"  The  figures  -wliicli  we  have  briefly  reviewed  represent  the 
average  of  the  four  3'ears  1867-70,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  two  of  these  years,  1867  and  1868,  the  effects  of  exceptionally  bad 
harvests  were  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Russian  empire; 
but  taking  the  average  for  the  whole  period  at  100,  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  each  year  can  be  stated  proportionally,  and 
show  the  following  percentages  : — 


1867 
'68 
'69 
'70 


ici"04 

97"4y 
ioo'4S 
ioo'99 


Marriiiiies. 


Deatlis. 


99-91 

94-02 

100-95 

105-12 


96"3i 
105-91 
icz-yi 

95 '07 


"  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1867  there  is  a  perceptible 
diminution  in  the  number  of  marriages,  only  twenty-one  out  of  forty- 
nine  governments  showing  a  higher  proportion  than  the  average ; 
in  1868  the  decrease  is  more  pronounced,  reaching  6  per  cent.,  and 
extends  almost  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia,  i.e.,  in  forty-one 
governments;  it  amounts  to  37  per  cent,  in  Archangel,  more  than 
25  per  cent,  in  Orenburg  and  Esthonia,  beyond  20  per  cent,  in 
Novgorod  and  Mohilev,  15  per  cent,  in  Pskov,  Livonia,  Kovno, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Tchernigov,  and  10  per  cent,  in  Kaluga,  Vilna, 
Tver,  Cherson  and  Smolensk. 

"  For  the  same  year  the  births  are  only  above  the  average  (for 
the  four  years  ending  1870)  in  twelve  governments  out  of  forty- 
nine,  whereas  in  1867,  1869,  and  1870  they  are  higher  in  thirty 
governments.  The  decrease  in  the  number  is  most  perceptible  in 
1868  in  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Vologda,  Voronej,  Kaluga, 
Kostroma,  Mohilev,  Moscow,  Novgorod,  Olonets,  Pskov,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Smolensk,  Taurida,  and  Yaroslav,  where  it  represents  on  the 
average  5  per  cent.  Finally,  the  number  of  deaths  in  1868  showed 
a  considerable  increase,  which  was  almost  universal  throughout 
Russia,  the  only  governments  with  a  comparatively  low  I'ate  of 
mortality  being  those  of  Volga,  Razan,  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Astra- 
khan, Don,  Kurland,  Vladimir,  Orel,  Riazan,  Toula,  and  Tambov. 

"  It  was  only  in  1870  that  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
resumed  their  ordinary  level,  and  on  the  average  the  results  of  these 
four  years  were  certainly  less  favourable  than  the  normal  rates. 

"  The  statistics  of  the  movement  of  the  population,  at  least  in 
their  existing  form,  with  the  details  required  by  scientific  exigencies, 
are  of  recent  origin  in  Russia;  if  they  are  still  defective  in  several 
respects,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  special  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  encountered  in  our  country,  of  the  enormous  number  of 
the  population,  its  distribution  over  an  immense  territory,  and  the 
different  conditions  to  which  it  is  subject.  Under  these  circum- 
stances no  one  will  fail  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the  progress 
realised  by  the  enlightened  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Committee." 
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111. — LloijiVs  Statistics  of  Marine  Casualties  for  the  Year  1879. 

Ix  the  present  niimber  of  the  Journal  the  usual  statistics  of 
mariue  losses  and  casualties  furnished  bj  Lloyd's  from  the  reports 
made  to  that  corporation  for  the  year  1879  appear,  and  the  short 
introduction  which  has  been  customary  for  some  years  is  appended. 

Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  Reported,  in  both  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels. 


^Ajiuual  Average. 


Tliirteen  Years,  18G6-7S.  Eight  Years,  18/2-79. 


1,78+ 


1,826 


1879. 


1.66; 


This  table  shows  satisfactory  figures. 

Creiva  reported  saced  or  drowned  give  the  following  figures : — 


Crews  Reported  Saved. 

Crews  Reported  Drowned. 

Annual  Average. 

1879. 

Annual  Average. 

Thirleen 

Years, 
1&G6-78. 

Seven  Years, 

1872-78. 

Thirteen 
Years, 

1806-78. 

Seven  Years, 
1872-78. 

1879. 

Sailing  vessels  .... 

946 
67 

1,007 
89 

i,oz6 
119 

93 

8 

131 
14 

95 
8 

Both  these  classes  give  satisfactory  results  for  the  year  li'-^79. 
The   proportion   of    collisions  to  general  casualties   continues  to 
increase,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Percentage  of 

Collisions 

{only)  to 

Total  Cas 

lalties. 

Averages  for  Different  Series  of  Years. 

Nine  Years, 
1866-74. 

Ten  Years, 
1866-75. 

Eleven 

Years, 

1866-76. 

Twelve 
Years, 
1866-77. 

Thirteen 
Vear.s 
1866-78. 

1879. 

Sailing  vessels.... 
Steamers 

i6'76 
30-90 

16-95 
30-97 

I7-Z8 
31-10 

17-4-4 
30-98 

17-57 
31-11 

20-58 
30-11 

The  Collisions  to  sailing  vessels  in  1879  numbered  2,060,  or 
more  than  the  average  of  the  previous  thirteen  years  by  174,  or 
9-23  per  cent.;  to  steamers  1,001  in  1879,  or  607  above  the  same 
average,  equal  to  64-91  per  cent,  of  increase.  Compared  with  the 
year  1878  alone,  1879  gives  an  increase  of  15-08  per  cent,  for  sailing 
vessels,  and  of   1974  per  cent,  for  steamers. 

General  casualties  reported  to  sailing  vessels  in  1879  were  10,009, 
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or  788  moi'e  than  in  1878,  an  increase  of  8*55  per  cent. ;  while  those 
reported  to  steamers  were  3,325,  an  increase  of  734  or  28*33  P^^' 
cent. 

The  Hepertoire  General  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  gives  the  number 
of  sea-going  sailing  vessels  existing  in  1879  as  49,024,  measuring 
14,103,605  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  500  vessels  and  213,825  tons 
from  1878,  equal  to  a  reduction  of  I'oi  per  cent,  in  ves.sels,  and 
1*49  per  cent,  in  tonnage;  of  steamers,  as  5,897  vessels,  measuring 
6,179,935  tons  gross,  or  an  increase  of  435  vessels,  equal  to  7*96 
per  cent.,  and  in  gross  tonnage  of  584,760  tons,  equal  to  10-45  P^^' 
cent. 

The  foregoing  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  sailiiig  vessels  are 
smaller  in  average  capacity  as  Avell  as  fewer  in  number,  but  that 
steamers  are  largely  increasing  in  both. 

From  an  interesting  statement  issued  by  the  committee  of 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  it  appears  that  while  the  number  of 
steamers  returned  as  "lost,  broken  up,  &c.,"  during  1879,  was 
only  151,  measuring  130,500  tons,  the  new  steamers  classed  by  the 
Society  during  that  year  were  331,  measuring  451,130  tons;  821 
sailing  vessels  are  returned  as  "  lost,  broken  up,  &c.,"  measuring 
189,353  tons,  while  only  170  new  sailin.g  vessels  were  classed  by  the 
Society  during  the  year,  measuring  70,208  tons. 

Serious  casualties  give  the  following  jjercen^a^es  ^ijpon  the  annual 
totals : — 

Percentage  of  Serious  Casualties  npoii  Annua!  Totals. 


Average  of 

Tliirtceii  Years, 

lSGG-78. 

Average 

of  Seven  Years, 

1872-78. 

1879. 

Sailing  Vessels — 

In  collision 

I7'57 
26-67 
10-77 
44"  9  9 

18-54 
25-39 
10-75 
45-32 

2C-^S 

Stranded 

25"79 
9-76 

43-87 

Leaky  

Other  casualties 

100-00 

100-00 

ico-00 

Steamers — 

In  collision 

3I-II 

-5'75 
2-41 

4o"73 

30-25 

25-57 

2-29 

41-89 

^O'l  I 

Stranded 

z6-o8 

Leaky  

1-92 

41-89 

Other  casualties 

100-00                       100-00 

lOQ-OC 

Missing  vessels,  or  vessels  believed  to  have  been  lost  with  all 
hands,  continue  to  show  a  diminution,  which  may  not  improbably 
be  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  attention  of  late  years  directed 
to  the  proper  character  of  the  vessels,  their  loading,  and  equipment. 
In  1879  the  numbers  were  65  sailing  vessels,  and  6  steamers,  while 
the  averages  for  thirl  ecu  previous  years  were  86  sailing  vessels,  and 
9  steamers. 

The  results  of  casualties  reported  were,  so  far  as  ascertained,  as 
under: — 
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Results — Percentage  on  Annual  Totals. 


Sail  in  fj  T'essels — 

Total  01'  constructive  loss,  or"l 

great  damage  _f 

Minor  damage    

K^ot  damaged  or  results  unknown 

Steamers — 

Total  or  constructiye  loss,  or  "I 

great  damage J 

Minor  damage    

Not  damaged  or  results  unknown 


Average  of 

Tbirteeu"  Years, 

1866-78. 

Averaore 

of  Seven  Years, 

187i-7S. 

1S79. 

3i'-3 
46-59 
.ri8 

28-33 

49-97 
21-70 

^8-96 

46-81 
24'-3 

lOO'OO 

100-00 

100-co 

15-66 

43 '^4 
41-30 

13-77 

47-54 
38-69 

11-14 

47--3 
4'"^3 

ico-oo 

100-00 

ICO'OO 

Vessels  reported  hnrnt  or  on  fire,  show  satisfactory  figares,  when 
the  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  is  remembered, 
the  numbers  beino- : — 


Burnt  or  on  I'ire. 

Average  of 
1        Thirteen  Years, 
1866-78. 

Average 

of  Seven  Years, 

187i-78. 

1870. 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

141 

■■■\                49 

132 

59 

1x6 

73 

190 

191 

1S9 

The  proportion  of  casualties  reported  to  Lloyd's  to  the  number 
of  sea-going  vessels  existing  as  given  in  the  Be/pertoire  General, 
appears  as  under : — 


Sailing  vessels.... 
Steamers 


Percentage  of  Reported  Casualties  to  Sea-going  Vessels  Existing 


1872. 


20-51 

55"32 


1873.  !  1874.  1875. 


19-77 
47-55 


19-73  I  18-81 
46-97    46-12 


1876. 


18-45 
44-98 


1877. 


21-74 
46-06 


1878. 


i8-6z 
47 '44 


Mean 
ofSeven 
Years. 


19-66 
47-78 


1879. 


zo-42 
56-38 


The  above  indicates  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  casualties  to  steamers,  and  an  excess  also  in  the  case  of 
sailing  vessels,  during  1879.  Underwriting  experieuce- — speaking 
generally — will  be  found,  we  believe,  to  follow  the  respective 
figures  of  percentage  somewhat  more  closely  than  is  usually 
imagined  in  its  pecuniary  results  ;  if  so,  surely  we  cannot  be  wrong- 
in  again  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  very  great 
benefit  which  would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  an  "  Institute 
of  British  Underivr iters." 
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1. — A  Table  showing  the 

Xumher  of 

Miscellanea,                                       [June, 

Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Sailing  Vessels  and  Steav 
Compared  ivith  the  Average  Number  < 

First  Half- Year. 

Second  Half- Year. 

Annual  Total.             ■ 

Sailing  Vessels. 

1879. 

Average 

13  previous 

Years. 

1879. 

Average 

13  previous 

Years. 

1879. 

Average  ■ 

13  pre\  iou  1 

Years.     ■ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Ceut. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

28 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

P 

Ce 

1 .  3I/ssino     

49 

1'02 

57 

1-17 

16 

0-31 

0-48 

65 

0-65 

86 

0- 

2.  Abandoned — 
Eecovered   .... 

27 
134 

o'';6 
2-8o 

31 

117 

0-64 
2-38 

39 
106 

0-75 
2-03 

39 
130 

0-66 

66 

240 

0-66 
2-40 

70 
247 

o- 

Total 

161 

3-36 

148 

3'°- 

145 

2-78 

169 

2-89 

306 

3-06 

317 

2- 

3.   CoUision — 

Not  damaged 

Damaged 

Sunk    

229 
592 

79 

4"77 

12-34 

I  "65 

227 

562 

73 

+•65 

11 -5  2 

r+9 

331 

730 
99 

14-01 
1-90 

295 

647 

81 

5 '05 

11-06 

1-38 

560 

1,322 

178 

5'59 

13-21 

1-78 

522 

1,209 

154 

4" 

11- 

I-. 

Total 

900 

1876 

862 

17-66 

1,160 

22-26 

1,023 

17-49 

2,060 

20-';S 

1.886 

1 7*, 

4     Sinking         from  T 
causes  other  than  >- 
collision J 

111 

2'3i 

149 

3-03 

163 

3"i3 

172 

-9S 

274 

2-74 

321 

2-| 

5.  Stranded — 
Got  off  

672 
430 

80 

i4"oi 
8-96 

1-67 

708 
476 

116 

i4'5o 
9'75 

2-37 

742 
526 

131 

14-24 
10-09 

-■51 

771 
625 

164 

15-21 

10-69 

2-8i 

1,414 
956 

211 

<4-i3 
9'55 
2-11 

1,481 
1,102 

280 

I3*i 
10'. 

2-( 

Not  got  off    .... 
Subsequent  fate  1 
not  reported   / 

Total 

1,182 

24-64 

1,300 

26-62 

1,399 

26-84 

1,562 

26-71 

2,581 

2^^-79 

2.863 

26-1 

1 
63 

208 

126 

56 
448 
137 

110 

1,240 
6 

O'OZ 

1-31 
4-34 

I-I7 

9"34 

2-85 

-■-9 
25-84 

0-I2 

3 

1 

66 

192 

92 

55 
506 
237 

119 

1,086 
10 

o'07 
0-03 
1-35 

3"94 
1-88 

i'i3 

io-3r> 

4-85 

2"43 

22-23 

0'2  1 

53 

194 

90 

79 
529 
170 

So 

1,110 

18 

1-02 
3-72 

i'73 

1-52 

10-15 

3"26 

1-63 

21-30 

0-35 

8 
•1 

76 

284 

91 

122 
650 

270 

118 

1,255 
19 

0-14 
0-03 
1-29 

4-85 

1-55 

2-09 
ii-ii 
4-62 

2-02 

21-45 

0-32 

1 
116 

402 
216 

135 

977 
307 

195 

2,350 
24 

0-0 1 
1-16 

4-01 
2-16 

i'34 
9-76 

3-07 

I  "95 

23-48 

0-24 

12 

3 

141 

476 

183 

177 

1,155 

507 

237 

2,340 

29 

0- 

o-> 
\\ 

4"i 
I' 
i-( 

4*5 
z'i 

7    Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

'J.  Dismasted  or  "1 

disabled J 

10.  Jettison       ofl 

cargo    under  >■ 
deck   J 

11,  Jettison  of  deck- 1 

load  or  washed  >• 
overboard    J 

12    Leaky   

13.  Lossofancliorsi 

or  chains    ....J 

14.  Machinery      T 

damaged,  &c.  J 
15_   Mutiny, sickness, "] 
casualty         to  1 
ciew,  or  refus-  j 
ing  duly J 

16.  Sliipdmged.,&c. 

17.  Water-logged.... 

Nimibcr  of  casualts. 

4,798 

— 

4,883 

— 

5.211 

— 

5,850 

— 

10,009 

—     10,733 

- 

Number  of  vessels 

4,485 

— 

4,545 

— 

1.977 

—    '5,467 

— 

9,462 

—    !  10,01 2 

— 

1880.] 

Lloyd's 

StatL 

'tics  of  Marine  Casua 

Ities  f 

o>-18 

79. 

3G9 

i<yrted  in  "  Lloyd's  List"  during 

the  Year  1879,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon 

rcentages  for  the  Thirteen  Previous  Years. 

riist  Half-YL-ar. 

Second  Half-Vear. 

Annui 

1  Total. 

Avernge 

Average 

Average 

1879. 

13  previous 

1879. 

13  previous 

1879. 

13  previous 

Steamers. 

y  ears. 

\ears. 

Years. 

ura- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Xum- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num-      Per 

Num- 

Per 

)er. 

Cent. 

ber. 

Cent. 

ber. 

Cent. 

ber. 

Cent. 

ber.      Cent. 

ber. 

Cent. 

6 

0-37 

6 

0-68 

— 

— 

3 

0-26 

6     o-i8 

9 

0-45 

1. 
2. 

Missing 

Abandoned — 

— 

— 

1 

o'oS 

— 

— 

—    1    — 

1     o"o<; 

Recovered 

3 

o'i9 

2 

0-24 

1 

o-o6 

2!  0-19 

4  1  o- 1 2 

4|  0-21 

3. 

Lost 

3 

O-Iy 

3 

0'3- 

1 

0-06 

2!    0-22 

4     0-12 

5     0-26 

Total 

1 

t 

Collision — 

224 

i3"99 

138 

1  £;-4i; 

277 

16-07 

187, 17-70 

501'k-o7 

326  116-71 

Not  damaged 

22U 

13'74 

113 

12-^6 

244 

14-1 «; 

143   13-59 

464  13-96 

256  13-12 

Damaged 

16 

I 'CO 

11 

ri8 

20 
541 

i-i6 

15  1   1-45 

36     1-08 

26 

1-28 

5. 

Sunk 

460 
30 

::8-73 

262 

29-19 

3 1 -38 

345  32-74 

1,001 

30-11 

607 

3i'ii 

Total 

1-87 

19 

2'13 

35 

^■03 

24,  2-26 

65 

i'95 

43 

Z'ZO 

Sinking  from  causes 
other   than    colli- 

, 

sion 

Stranded — 

347 

21-67 

189 

21-14 

411 

iV84 

214  20-28 

758  J22-8o 

403  20-67 

Gototr 

43 

2-69 

34 

5'77 

51 

2-96 

45  i  4-30 

94  I  2-83 

79    4-06 

Not  got  off 

5 

o"3i 

10 

I' 15 

10 

c-58 

10    0-91 

1 

15 

0-45 

20  1   1-02 

{ 

Subsequent     fate 
not  reported 

395 

24-67 

233 

26-06 

472 

^7-38 

269  25-49 

867 

26-08 

502  '25-75 

6. 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1  t  0-07 

— 



1 

0-06 

Captm*e 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1    

— 

— 

— 

— 

7. 

Piracy 

3b 

2-19 

24 

2-68 

38 

2-2C 

25  ,'  2-36 

73 

2-20 

49 

2-1^1 

8. 

Burnt  or  on  fire 

9 

0-56 

8 

0-84 

12 

0-70 

11     i-o6 

21 

0-63 

19 

0-96 

rio. 

Dismasted      or 

disabled 
Jettison     of 

ho 

3  "44 

16 

1-78 

30 

i'74 

15     1-43 

85 

2-^6 

31 

I  "59 

cargo      under 

1 

deck 

13 

0-81 

6 

0-68 

11 

0-64 

11 

I -06 

24 

0-72 

17 

0-89 

|n. 

Jettison  of  deckload 
or    washed   over- 
board 

3V 

2-31 

24 

2-64 

27 

J  "57 

23 

2-22 

64 

1-92 

47 

2-41 

12. 

Leaky 

15 

0-94 

11 

1-19 

25 

I '45 

11 

roi 

40 

1-20 

21 

no 

{"• 

Loss  of  anchors 
or  chains 

£76 

17-24 

177 

19-7- 

283 

16-41 

194 

18-41 

559 

16-81 

371 

19-01 

ri5 

Machinery  damaged 

or  short  of  coals 

Muliiiv,      sickness. 

14 

0-87 

10 

1-09 

11 

0-64 

10 

0-94 

25 

o"75 

20 

i-oi 

{ 

casualty  to  crew, 
or         refusing 

253 

15-80 

98 

'0'95 

238 

13-80 

110 

10-45 

491 

>4'77 

208 

10-68 

L 

16. 

duty 
Ship  dmgd.,  &c. 



~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17. 

Num 
Num 

Water-logged 

601 

— 

896 

— 

1,724 

— 

1,055 

— 

3,325 

— 

1,950 

— 

iber  of  casualties 

524 

— 

801 

— 

1,709 

— 

1,022  '    — 

i 

3,233 

— 

1,883 

— 

ber  of  steamers 

370 
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2. — A  Table  shoiving  the  Results  of  Wrecls  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  to  Cargo,  vjith  Sah 
during  the  Year  1879,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon,  Compo 


First  Half-Year. 

Second  Half-Year. 

Annual  Total. 

Sailing  Yessels. 

1879. 

Average 

13  previous 

Years. 

1879. 

Average 

13  pjevious 

Years. 

1879. 

Average   I 

13  prevfoui  | 

Years.     1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pe 
Cei 

EesvJfs  to  Ship — 
Total  loss     

802 

68 

417 

2,157 

19 
1,022 

17-88 

9'30 
+8-09 

0-4; 
;;-79 

836 

87 

483 

2,147 

22 
969 

18-39 
I-91 

IO'62 

+7-25 
0-49 

^i"33 

887 

76 

492 

2,271 

26 
1,225 

17-82 

i"53 
9-89 

45"63 
0-52 

24-61 

1,021 

79 

621 

2,516 

19 
1,210 

18-67 

•'45 

11-37 

46-02 

0-34 
22-14 

1,689 
144 
909 

4,428 

45 
2,247 

17-85 

I '5° 

9-61 

46-80 

0-48 
^3-75 

1,857 

166 

1,104 

4,663 

41 
2,180 

i8-< 

!•( 
II"C 

46-f 

21-7 

ConstructiTe  loss 

Great  damage 

Minor  damage     .... 

Eaisedaftersink-T 
ing J 

Not  damaged  orl 
results     un-  > 
known J 

Total    

4,485 

— 

4,545 

— 

4,977 

— 

5,467 

— 

9,462 

— 

10,012 

— 

Besults  to  Cargo  so 
far  as  reported — 

Alllost    

364 

255 

15 

18 

7 

49 

146 

8uz 

o'33 
o'4o 
o"i6 
I  "09 
3-^6 

468 
239 
18 
13 
10 
60 
74 

10-31 
5'-5 
o'39 
0-29 
o';i 
i"3^ 
1-63 

357 

243 

13 

16 

5 
63 

108 

7-17 

4-88 
0-26 

0"32 

0-10 
1-27 

2-17 

496 

300 

14 

9 

9 

70 

74 

9-07 
5-48 
0-26 
o-i6 
o-i6 
1-26 
1-^5 

721 

498 

28 

34 

12 

112 

254 

7-62 
5-26 
0-29 
0-36 

0-13 
n  I 
2-68 

964 

539 

32 

22 

19 

130 

148 

9-6 

Part  lost 

All  saved 

0"^ 

Forwarded  

Heated     

Shifted    

I'll 

Otherwise  damaged 

1-4! 

Salvage  Services  .... 

405 

9-04 

437 

9-63 

440 

8-93 

492 

9-00 

845 

8-97 

932 

9"5 

Lives — 
Crews  saved    

Crews  drowned  .... 

488 
68 

10-88 

433 
51 

9-53 

I'lZ 

538 

27 

io-8i 
0-54 

513 
43 

9-38 
0-78 

1,026 

95 

10-84 

roo 

946 
93 

9'4.' 
0-9: 

Lives  lost  so  farl 
as  roporl  ed  (in  1 
both  sliijisand  [ 
steamers)     ....J 

1,029 

— 

944 

—  ■ 

633 

— 

840 

— 

1,662 

— 

1,784 

— 

1 
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vices,  Crews  Saved  or  Drowned  and  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  "Llo)/d's  List," 
h  the  Average  Number  and  Percentages  for  the  Thirteen  Previous  Years. 


First  Half-Year. 

Second  Halt'-Year. 

Annua 

1  Total. 

1879. 

erage 

revious 

ears. 

1879. 

Average 

13  previous 

Years. 

1879. 

Average 

13  previous 

Years. 

Steamers. 

lin- 
er. 

Per 

Cent. 

Xum- 
Ijer. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Results  to  Ship — 

88 

S'77 

67 

7"74 

103 

6-03 

84 

8-19 

191 

5'9i 

150 

7'99 

Total  loss 

1 

o'07 

5 

o'5- 

— 

— 

4 

°-iS 

1 

0-03 

8 

0-43 

Constructive  loss 

68 

4-46 

59 

6'9i 

100 

5-85 

77 

7-5- 

168 

5-20 

136 

7-24 

Great  damage 

756 

49-61 

382 

44' 3  9 

771 

45'ii 

428 

41-91 

1,527 

47-23 

810 

43 '04 

Minor  damage 

14 

o'9- 

6 

0-71 

7 

o'4i 

8 

o-8o 

21 

0-65 

14 

0-76 

Eaised  after  sinking 

597 

39'i7 

342 

39"73 

728 

42"6o 

421 

4i'-3 

1,325 

40-98 

763 

40-54 

J  Not     damaged     or 
L      results  imknowu 

524 

— 

861 

— 

1,709 

— 

1022 

— 

3,233 

— 

1,883 

— 

Total 

Results   to   Cargo  so 
far  as  reported- 

38 

-■49 

27 

3'C9 

36 

2' I  I 

31 

3"02 

74 

2-29 

57 

3"05 

Mi  lost 

94 

6-17 

37 

4'3i 

78 

4'56 

44 

4'3i 

172 

5'32 

81 

4'3i 

Part  lost 

— 

— 

1 

o"i6 

1 

o'o6 

1 

0-11 

1 

0-03 

2 

o'lS 

All  saved 

— 

— 

1 

0-12 

1 

o'o6 

1 

0-09 

1 

0-03 

2 

Q-IO 

Forwarded 



— 

1 

o'i3 

2 

0"I2 

1 

0-09 

2 

0-06 

2 

o-ii 

Heated 

19 

i'-5 

11 

1-27 

24 

I  "40 

16 

1-59 

43 

^Ti 

27 

1-44 

Shifted 

43 

2-82 

20 

2'3o 

62 

^■('l 

25 

2-42 

105 

y-5 

45 

2'37 
7-66 

Otherwise  damaged 

164 

io'76 

71 

8-25 

153 

8-95 

75 

7-31 

317 

9-80 

144 

Salvage  Services 

Lives — 

56 

3-67 

32 

3'73 

63 

3"69 

35 

3 '43 

119 

3 '3  7 

67 

3'57 

Crews  saved 

6 

0-39 

5 

o"6o 

2 

C"I2 

3 

0-25 

8 

0-25 

8 

o'4o 

Crews  drowned 

'Lives    lost    so    far 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J       as     reported     (in 
both    ships     and 

stenmers) 

372 

3. — ^1   Table  shoiving  the 

Miscellaiiea. 

Number  of    Wrecks  and   Casualties  to  Sailing 
Compared  icith  the  Arerarie  Numhei 

"June, 

Vessels  repor 
and  Percenta 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

1879. 

Average  Thirteen 
previous  Years. 

1879. 

Average  Tliirteen 
previous  Years. 

^^^"™b«---    ce^'tage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 

27 

o"9i 

26 

0-86 

22 

1-21 

31 

1-72 

2.  Abandoned — 

15 

79 

2-66 

20 
71 

0-63 
^■30 

12 

55 

0-66 

3'oi 

11 

45 

0-64 
2-54 

Total 

94 

3'i6 

91 

2'93 

67 

3-68 

57 

3-18 

3.   Collision — 

136 

331 

40 

4' 5  7 
irii 

i'34 

136 

351 

43 

4-41 

ii"33 

i'39 

93 

261 

39 

5-1 1 
14*34 

2-14 

91 

212 

30 

5-07 

11-84 

1-67 

Sunk  

Total 

507 

17*02 

530 

1 7"  13 

393 

2i'59 

332 

18-58 

4.  Sinking  from    causes  "1 
other  than  coUisiou  j 

57 

1-91 

83 

2-68 

54 

2-97 

66 

3-68 

5.  Stranded — 

Got  oiF  

389 

278 

51 

13-06 

9'33 
1-71 

408 
303 

76 

i3-'7 
9'79 
2-48 

283 
152 

29 

i5'55 
8-35 

i\<9 

300 
173 

39 

16-78 
9-70 

2-19 

Not  got  off        

Subsequent  fate  not  "1 
reported    J 

Total 

718 

24-11 

787 

-5 '44 

464 

2  5 '49 

513 

28-67 

6    Capture    

34 
130 

87 

34 

270 
93 

74 

852 
1 

1-14 

4'37 
2-92 

I-I4 

9-07 
3'i  = 

2-48 

28-61 

0-03 

2 

1 

36 

113 

60 

34 

318 

188 

72 

747 
5 

0-05 
0-03 
1-17 
3-66 

1-94 

no 

10-28 
6-cS 

-4'i3 
0-17 

1 

29 

78 

39 

22 

178 

44 

36 

38S 
5 

0-06 
1-59 
4-29 

2-14 

1-21 

9-78 
2-42 

1-98 

21-32 
0-27 

2 

1 

30 

79 

32 

21 

188 

49 

46 

339 
5 

o-io 
0-03 

1-65 
4-42 

1-79 

1-17 

10-48 

2-72 

2'59 
18-95 

0-27 

8    Burnt  or  on  fire  

y.  Dismasted  or  disabled.... 
10.  Jettison      of       cargo  "1 

11.  Jettison  of  deckload or  1 
washed  overboard....  j 
12    Leaky    

13.  Loss    of    anchors    or  \ 
chains    J 

IJ.  Mutiny,    sickness,! 
casualty  to  crew  or  |- 
refusing  duty    J 

15.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of  \ 
bulwarks,  sails,  &c.   J 

16    Water-lo'Tored  

Number  of  casualties     

2,978 

— 

3,094 

— 

1,820 

— 

1,789 

— 

Number  of  vessels 

2,749 

— 

2,853 

— 

1.736 

1,692 

— 
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a  ^^  Lloyd's  List,"  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1879,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon,, 
or  the  same  period  of  the  Thirteen  Previous  Years. 


Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1879. 

Average  Tbirteen 
previous  Years. 

1879. 

Average  Thirteen 
previous  Years. 

Saihng  Vessels. 

Sumber. 

Per- 
ceutage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

12 

o"6o 

15 

0-76 

4 

0*12 

14 

c-35 

1.  Missing 

16 
i      29 

o-8o 
1-45 

11 
35 

I-8I 

23 

77 

0-72 
2"39 

27 
95 

0-69 
-■43 

2.  Abandoned — 
Eecorered 
Lost 

-      45 

3-25 

46 

2-40 

100 

3'ii 

123 

3'i- 

Total 

134 

i    286 
'      49 

6-71 

i4'33 

z-46 

113 

243 

32 

388 

';-89 

12-63 

1-64 

197 

444 

50 

6-13 
i3-«' 

182 

403 

50 

4"  6  3 

10-29 

1-26 

3.   Collision — 

Not  damaged 

Damaged 

Sunk 

469 

23-50 

20-l6 

691 

21-49 

635 

16-18 

Total 

61 

Vc6 

67 

3 '49 

102 

3"'7 

105         2-68 

J    4.  Sulking  from   causes 
\            other  than  collision 

r    300 
\   159 

30 

7'97 

i'50 

290 
185 

46 

15-06 
9-62 

2-38 

442 
367 

101 

13*75 
11-42 

3"i4 

■  is:', 
•1  10 

118 

12-31 
1 1-22 

3'oi 

5.   Stranded — 

Gotofif 

Not  got  off 
/Subsequent  fate    not    re- 
\      ported 

489 

-4' 50 

521 

27-06 

910 

28-31 

1,041 

26-54 

Total 

19 

84 

32 

23 

200 

71 

43 

442 
6 

o'95 
4-21 

I  "60 
I'lS 

I0'02 

3-£6 

2-l6 

22-14 

0-30 

3 

1 
33 

100 

30 

22 
245 

47 

49 

353 
6 

0-16 

0-07 
1-69 
5-18 

1-55 

1-14 

12-71 

2-46 

2  "54 

18-33 
0-30 

34 
110 

58 

56 

329 

99 

42 

668 
12 

1-06 
3'4- 
1-80 

i'74 

10-25 

3-08 

i'3i 

20-78 
0-37 

5 

1 

43 

184 

61 

100 
405 
223 

96 

902 
13 

0-13 

O'OI 
I'lO 

4-69 

=  •55 

10-32 

5-69 

T-77 

22-99 

o'33 

6.  Capture 

7.  Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled 
J 10.  Jettison      of      cargo 
\            under  deck 

/  11.  Jettison  of  deckload  or 

[             washed  overboard 
12.  Leaky 

ri3.  Loss    of  anchors    or 
\            chains 

ri4.  Mutiny,    sickness, 
<            casualty  to  crew  or 

[             refusing  duty 
J  15.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of 
\             bulwarks,  sails,  &c. 
16.  Water-logged 

1,996 

— 

1,926 

— 

3.215 

— 

3.924 

— 

Number  of  casualties 

1930         — 

1 

1,831 

— 

3,017 

— 

3,635 

— 

Number  of  vessels 

374 
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4. — A    Table  showing   the  Number   of  ^Yrecks  and   Casioalties 

Compared  with  the  A  verage 

to  Steamers  /•• 
Number  and  1\ 

r-:-,id<j. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Steamers. 

1879. 

Average  Thirteen 
previous  Years. 

1879. 

Average  Tliirtee 
previous  Years. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centagi 

3 

o'3i 

4 

0-85 

3 

0-46 

2 

0-44 

2.  Abandoned — 

2 

0"2I 

1 

0-25 

1 

0-15 

1 
1 

0-22 

Lost   

Total 

2 

0'2I 

2 

0-33 

1 

0-15 

0-30 

3.    Collision — 

111 
136 

7 

11-68 

i4"32 

0-74 

77 

66 

6 

14-94 

12-79 

I '-4 

113 

84 
9 

i7"36 

12-90 

'■38 

62 

47 
4 

16-14 

12-26 

1-09 

Sunk  

Total 

254 

26-74 

149 

28-97 

206 

31-64 

113 

29-49 

4.  Sinking    from   causes"! 
other  than  collision  J 

16 

1-68 

11 

z-07 

14 

-■15 

8 

2-21 

5.  Stranded — 

Got  off  

208 

28 

4 

21-89 

-■95 
0-42 

100 
19 

6 

19-49 
3'70 

1-26 

139 
15 

1 

21-35 
-•51 

o'i5 

89 
15 

4 

-3-35 

roi 

Not  got  off    

Subsequent  fate  not  "1 
reported    J 

Total 

240 

25-26 

125 

-4'4.^ 

155 

23-81 

108 

28-22 

19 
6 

32 

10 

25 

8 

156 

8 

171 

z-oo 
0-63 

3'37 
1-05 

0-84 
16-42 

0-84 

18-00 

11 
5 

8 

5 
13 

8 

98 

5 

70 

-'-3 
0-96 

1-54 

0-87 
-■53 

19-05 
13-56 

16 
3 

23 

3 
12 

7 

120 
6 

82 

2-46 
0-46 

3-53 

0-46 

1-84 

1-08 

18-43 

0-92 

12-60 

13 
3 

8 

2 

11 

3 

79 

4 
28 

3-28 
0-69 

2-09 

0-42 

2-80 

0-75 

20-61 

I -15 
7-45 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled  ... 
10.  Jettison      of      cargo"! 

11.  Jettison  of  deckload  or  1 
washed  overboard...  J 
12    Leaky   

13.  Loss    of    anchors    or  "1 

chains    J 

14.  Machinery     damaged  "1 

or  short  of  coals  ....  J 

15.  Mutiny,    sickness,"! 

casualty  to  crew,  or  |- 
refusing  duty    J 

16.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of"! 

sails,  bulwarks,  &c.  J 

17.  "Water-logged  

Number  of  casualties 

950 

—    , 

512 

— 

651 

— 

382 

Number  of  steamers 

905 

— 

495 

— 

619 

— 

366 

— 

A 
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Lloyd's  List,"  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  18 
r  the  same  period  of  the  Thirteen  Previous  Yea 


79,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon, 
rs. 


Tliird  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1879. 

Average  Tliirteen 
Previous  Years. 

1879. 

Average  Thirteen 
Previous  Years. 

Steamers. 

iir.ber. 

Per- 
centage. 

Numljer. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 

ceiUage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, 

2 

0-36 

1.  Missing 

= 

— 

1            0-17 

1 

0-C9 

1 

0-19 

2.  Abandoned — 
Recovered 

Lost 

1 

— 

1 

0-19 

1 

0-09 

2 

108 

83 

9 

0-24 

Total 

1 

16 

89 

9 

i8-io 

13-88 
1-40 

78 
60 

7 

I9"M 

14-64 

1-62 

161 

155 

11 

14-86 

I4"3i 

1-02 

16-79 

12-92 
I '35 

3.   Collision — 

Not  damaged 
Damaged 

Sunk 

14 

33-38 

145 

35'39 

327 

30-19 

201 

31-06 

Total 

|0 

1-56 

9 

2*20 

25 

2"3i 

15 

2'30 

f    4.  Sinking   from    causes 
L            other  than  collision 

)5 
li 

2 

! 

24-18 

2-l8 

0-31 

88 
17 

3 

21-41 
4-14 

0-75 

256 
37 

8 

23"64 
3"4i 

0-74 

126 

28 

6 

i9"57 
4"39 
i-oi 

5.   Stranded — 

Got  off 

Not  got  off 
/  Subsequent  fate   not   re- 
l_      ported 

n 

26-67 

108 

26-30 

301 

-7-79 

161 

24'97 

Total 

r_ 

1 
4 

1 

6 

\ 

> 
7 

3 

7 
8 

(1 

1-72 
0-62 

1-72 

0-94 

1-40 
I -09 

20-75 

1-09 

9"05 

12 
3 

7 

2 

8 

2 

84 

5 

23 

-■97 
0-72 

•'73 

0-41 

2-03 
o-6o 

20-57 

1-22 

5'53 

27 
8 

19 

5 

18 
18 

150 

4 

ISO 

=  "49 
0-74 

i'75 

0-46 

1-66 

1-66 

i3'85 
0-37 
16-62 

1 

13 

8 

8 

9 
15 

8 

110 
5 

88 

o-i  I 

1-98 
1-29 

1-24 

1-48 

2"33 
1-27 

17-04 

0-76 

'3'56 

6.  Capture 

7.  Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled 
J 10.  Jettison      of      cargo 
L            Tinder  deck 

r  11.  Jettison  of  deckload  or 
\            -washed  overboard 
12.  Leaky 

r  13.  Loss   of    anchors    or 
\            chains 
/  14.  Machinery     damaged 

[            or  short  of  coals 

r  15.  Mutiny,    sickness, 
<             casualty  to  crew,  or 

L            refusing  duty 
J  16.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of 
\            sails,  bulwarks,  &c. 
17.  Water-logged 

— 

409 

— 

1,083 

616 

— 

Number  of  casualties 

CB 

— 

306 

— 

1.076 

— 

625 

— 

Number  of  steamers 
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5. — A  Table  showing  the  Results  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  to  Cargo,  h 
List,"  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1879,  and  the  respective  Percentages  that^ 
Previous  Years, 

Sailing  Vessels. 


Besulfs  to  Skip — 

Total  loss    

Constructire  loss    

Great  damage 

Minor  damage    

Raised  after  sinking  

Not  damaged  or  results  1 
unknown J 

Total    

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  as 
reported — 

All  lost    

Part  lost 

All  saved 

Forwarded  

Heated    

Shifted     

Otherwise  damaged   

Salvage  services 

Lives — 

Crews  saved    

Crews  drowned  

Lives  lost  so  far  as  re-  "I 
ported  (in  both  ships  > 
and  steamers) J 


First  Quarter. 


roo 


—         2,853 


1879. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

480 

17-46 

41 

I  "49 

246 

8'95 

1,353 

49-22 

10 

0-36 

619 

22-52 

2,749 

— 

234 

8-51 

151 

5'So 

9 

o*33 

12 

0-44 

3 

o-ii 

29 

i-o6 

73 

2-66 

235 

^'5S 

302 

10-99 

41 

1-49 

Average  Thirteen 
previous  Years. 


Number.    Per  Cent. 


505 
51 

307 

1,412 

13 

566 


296 

150 

12 

8 

7 

42 

44 


288 


270 
29 


442 


17-69 

1-78 

10-75 

49  "49 

0-44 

i9'S5 


10-39 

o'43 
0-28 
0-24 
1-46 
1-^6 


IC'II 


9-46 


Second  Quarter. 


1879. 


Number.    Per  Cent. 


322 

27 

171 

804 

9 

403 


1,736 


130 

104 

6 

6 

4 

20 

73 


170 


186 


324 


18-55 
1-56 
9'85 

46-31 
0-52 

23-21 


7-49 
5*93 
o"35 
0-35 
o'-3 
1-15 
4-21 


9-22 


lO'/I 

i-';6 


Average  Thirfc 
previous  Yeaj 


Number.  Per  C 


331 

36 

176 

736 

10 

403 


1,692 


172 

87 

6 

5 

3 

18 

30 


149 


163 


502 
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ilvage  Services,  Credos  Saved  or  Drmened  arid  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  "Llot/d's 
impared  with  the  Average  Number  and  Percentages  for  the  same  period  of  the  Thirteen 


Sailing 

Vessels 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

\      1879. 

Average  Thirteen 
previous  Yenrs. 

1879. 

Average  Tliirteen 
previous  Years. 

.mber. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Results  to  Ship — 

294 

15*23 

327 

17-87 

593 

19-46 

694 

19-08 

Total  loss 

44 

2-28 

37 

2"O0 

32 

i'05 

43 

1-17 

Constructive  loss 

184 

9'53 

211 

1 1 '55 

308 

lO'I  1 

410 

1 1-27 

Great  damage 

104 

46-84 

804 

43"90 

1,367 

44-86 

1,712 

47-10 

Minor  damage 

12 

0*62 

9 

0-49 

14 

0-46 

10 

0-27 

Raised  after  sinking 

i92 

25"49 

443 

24-19 

733 

24-06 

767 

21-11 

/  Not  damaged  or  results 
L      unknown 

].30 

— 

1,831 

— 

3,047 

— 

3,635 

— 

Total 

Results  to  Cargo  so  far  as 
reported — 

28 

6-6i 

159 

8-67 

239 

7-84 

337 

9-27 

Alllost 

80 

4-15 

86 

4-69 

163 

5"S5 

214 

5-88 

Part  lost 

5 

0-26 

5 

0-28 

8 

0-26 

9 

0-25 

All  saved 

11 

o'57 

4 

0'24 

5 

o-i6 

4 

0-12 

Forwarded 

2 

O'lO 

4 

0-22 

3 

O'lO 

5 

0-11 

Heated 

18 

o"93 

16 

0-89 

45 

1-48 

53 

I  "47 

Shifted 

16 

2-90 

33 

1-79 

52 

1-71 

40 

i-ii 

Otherwise  damaged 

;6 

8-6o 

160 

8-75 

274 

8-99 

332 

9'i3 

Salvage  services 

Lives — 

1 

9-90 

160 

8-74 

347 

"•39 

353 

9-70 

Crews  saved 

6 

0-83 

13 

o'7o 

11 

1 

0*36 

30 

0-82 

Crews  drowned 

;9 

[ 
I 

270 

— 

284 

— 

570 

— 

["Lives  lost  so  for  as  re- 
<  IJOited  (in  both  shijjs 
L     and  steamers) 

2  c  2 
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6. — A  Table  shoiving  the  Results  of  Wrecls  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  to  Cargo,  wi 
List"  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1879,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereo 
Previous  Years. 


Steamers. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

1879. 

Average  Thirteen 
previous  Years. 

1879. 

Average  Tliirtcei 
previous  Years, 

dumber. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Ceil 

1 

Eesults  to  Ship — 

Total  loss    

51 
1 

42 

459  ^ 

8 

344 

5-64 

0"1I 

4-64 

0-88 
38-01 

39 
3 

33 

226 

3 

190 

7"99 
o"54 
6-74 

45"72 
o'6i 

38-40 

37 

26 

297 

6 

253 

5-98 

4-20 

47-98 

0-97 

40-87 

27 
2 

26 

156 

3 

152 

7-42 
0-48 
7-13 
42-59 
0-86 

41-5' 

Constructive  loss    

Great  damage 

Minor  damage    

Raised  after  sinking  

Not  damaged  or  results  1 
unknown J 

Total    

905 

— 

495 

— 

619 

— 

366 

— : 

Eesults  to  Cargo  so  far  as 
reported — 

All  lost    

24 
54 

14 
25 

2-65 

5*97 



i"55 
z-76 

17 

19 
1 
1 
1 
8 

11 

3'37 
3-87 
0-17 

0*12 

o-i6 

1-72 

2-22 

14 
30 

5 

18 

2-26 
6-46 

0-81 
2-91 

10 
18 

1 

2 
9 

4"9 
o-( 

2\' 

Part  lost 

All  saved 

Forwarded  

Heated    

Shifted    

Otherwise  damaged   

Salvage  services 

87 

9-61 

37 

7-43 

77 

12-44 

34 

9". 
3' 

n-     J 

Lives — 

Crews  saved    

32 
3 

3*53 
o'33 

19 

4 

3-8i 
0-82 

24 
3 

3-88 
0-48 

13 
1 

Crews  drowned  

'     '             i 

Lives  lost  so  far  as  re-~ 
ported  in   both   ships  1 
and  steamers  (see  Sail-  | 
ing  Vessels,  «!<^?'a)   ...,_ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

! 
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th-it_ge  Services,  Creios  Saved  or  Droioned  and  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  '^Ltoj/d's 
)iii pared  with  the  Average  Number  and  Percentages  for  the  same  period  of  the  Tidrteen 


Steamers. 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1879. 

Average  Thirteen 
previous  Years. 

1879. 

Average  Thirteen 
previous  Vears. 

umber. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Results  to  Ship — 

30 

4*74 

SI 

7-95 

73 

6-78 

52 

8-34 

Total  loss 

— 

— 

2 

o"45 

— 

2 

0-50 

Constructive  loss 

32 

5"o6 

31 

7-80 

68 

6-3^ 

46 

7-33 

Great  damage 

287 

45  "34 

161 

40-74 

484 

44-98 

267 

42-64 

Minor  damage 

3 

0-47 

3 

0-76 

4 

o"37 

5 

c-82 

Eaised  after  sinking 

J81 

44"  3  9 

168 

V-'lo 

447 

41-54 

253 

40-56 

/Not  damaged  or  i-esults 
\      unknown 

?33 

— 

396 

— 

1,076 

— 

625 

— 

Total 

Results  to  Cargo  so  fur  as 
reported — 

13 

-■05 

11 

2-85 

23 

2-14     1 

18 

=  ■95 

All  lost 

31 

5"37 

16 

4" '5 

44 

4'09     : 

28 

4-42 

Part  lost 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0-C9 

1 

o'\  I 

All  saved 

ix 

o'i6 

1 

0-14 

— 

— 

— 

Forwarded 

2 

o"32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

o-io 

Heated 

3 

0-47 

3 

0*70 

21 

1-95 

13 

-■'5 

Shifted 

22 

3-48 

10 

2-62 

40 

3"72 

13 

2-29 

Otherwise  damaged 

72 

'i'37 

31 

7-82 

81 

7-53 

42 

7-00 

Salvage  services 

Lives — 

.  19 

3-00 

14 

3'59 

44 

4-09 

21 

3"34 

Crews  saved 

,— 

— 

— 

2 

0-19 

2 

0-34 

Crews  drowned 

l_ 

— 







— 

— 

'Lives  lost  so  far  as  re- 
J  ported  in  both  ships 
1       and  steamers  (see  Sail- 

ing Vessels,  siqrra) 
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lY.—An  Iron  Trade  Chart. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Fossick's  Iron  Trade  Chart,  com- 
piled and  designed  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Mabson,  F.S.S.,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  E.  and  F.  IS".  Spon,  of  London  and  New  York,  with  the 
following  summary  of  the  history  of  the  iron  trade  as  it  appears 
from  this  chart : — 

"  The  above  shows  for  the  past  fifty  years  the  great  fluctuations 
continually  taking  place  in  prices  of  rails,  Welsh  bars,  Staffordshire 
bars,  and  Scotch  pig-iron  ;  also  the  almost  continuous  increase  in 
the  yearly  production  and  export  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  -with  the  stocks  of  Scotch  pig-iron  held  at  the  end  of 
each  year. 

"  From  the  data  given  it  appears  that  the  production  of  iron  in 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  678,417  tons  in  1830,  to 
6.200,000  tons  in  1879,  the  largest  production  being  reached  in 
1872,  -when  it  amounted  to  6,741,929  tons. 

"  The  stocks  of  Scotch  pig-iron,  which  in  1844  amounted  to 
200,000  tons,  reached  250,000  tons  in  1846,  but  fell  to  125,000  tons 
in  1847,  when  they  again  commenced  to  increase,  and  in  1852 
reached  500,000  tons.  The  lowest  point  appears  to  have  been 
touched  in  1856,  on  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war,  when  the 
total  quantity  in  stock  was  100,000  tons,  from  -which  point  it 
increased  yearly  until  the  end  of  1864,  when  it  reached  750,000 
tons  ;  by  the  end  of  1867  it  had  fallen  to  below  500,000  tons,  and 
then  again  commenced  to  show  an  annual  increase  until  1870,  when 
it  reached  700,000  tons,  from  which  by  degrees  it  diminished,  till  in 
1874  it  was  down  to  100,000  tons.  It  has  since  continued  to 
increase  yearly,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  amounted  to  a  little 
over  750,000  tons. 

"The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  1830  amounted  to  117,135 
tons,  and  increased  each  year  almost  without  break,  excepting 
duiiug  the  Crimean  war  in  1854-56,  and  the  American  civil  war  in 
1861-65,  until  1872,  when  they  reached  their  maximum,  viz., 
3,382,762  tons;  from  this  they  decreased  until  they  reached 
2,224,470  tons  in  1876,  at  about  which  level  they  continued  until 
last  year,  when  they  reached  2.879,834  tons. 

"The  price  of  steel  rails,  which  in  1864  was  17/.  10.'.  per  ton, 
fell  gradually,  until  in  1870  it  averaged  for  the  first  half-year  10/. 
per  ton ;  in  1872,  and  again  in  1873,  the  price  once  more  reache^l 
17/.  10s.  per  ton,  and  by  the  autumn  of  last  year  it  had  fallen  tt) 
4/.  13s.  per  ton  (about  the  same  price  as  ii'on  rails),  but  by  the  end 
of  the  year  had  risen  to  81. 

"  Welsh  bar  and  iron  rail  prices,  which  may  be  considered 
synonymous,  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable,  being  less  affected  by 
speculative  purchases  than  pig-iron  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  when  a  considerable  advance  in  price  takes  place,  it  is 
invariably  during  the  winter  months,  or  between  September  and 
March,  and  that  the  price  seldom  remains  at  the  highest  point 
touched  more  than  a  month  or  two,  when  it  falls  as  rapidly  as  it 
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rose,  and  is  generally  followed  by  a  second  advance  and  subsequent 
fall.  In  1844  the  lowest  price  of  Welsh  bars  and  iron  rails  was  4/. 
per  ton — except  for  a  slight  break  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  a 
continuous  rise  in  price  took  place  to  10^.  12s.  6d.  per  ton  early  in 
1845,  a  year  which  saw  a  large  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
railway  construction — a  rapid  reaction  to  7Z.  7s.  6d.,  caused  by  the 
heavy  fall  in  railway  securities,  was  followed  by  another  upwai-d 
bound  to  gl.  5s.  in  the  autumn,  and,  despite  the  panic  of  1847,  the 
price  remained  between  8/.  and  9/.  until  the  close  of  that  year.  The 
collapse  of  speculation,  and  the  political  troubles  on  the  continent 
in  1848,  caused  a  rapid  fall  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
price  was  only  4Z.  1 5s.  per  ton. 

"  The  lowest  price  touched  by  Scotch  pig-iron  appears  to  have 
been  32s.  per  ton  in  1843;  however,  in  about  twelve  months  it 
reached  63s.,  and  in  1845  it  was  nearly  5Z.  I05.  per  ton.  After 
many  fluctuations,  it  fell  as  low  as  37s.  in  the  spring  of  1852,  but 
before  the  year  was  out  the  price  was  nearly  4/.,  and  the  following 
year,  5/.  Early  in  1865  it  had  fallen  to  40s.,  but  before  the  end 
of  the  year  it  had  risen  to  60s.  per  ton,  and  by  the  following  spring 
went  up  to  75^;.  The  next  lowest  point  touched  was  50s.  in  1870, 
from  which  it  improved,  almost  without  a  break,  to  61.  los.  in  1872, 
and  yl.  ^s.  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year;  by  last  autumn 
it  had  again  fallen  to  40.?.,  but  improved  to  686'.  before  the  year  was 
out,  and  has  since  been  as  high  as  73s.  6d. 

"  Other  important  points  shown  by  this  chart  are  periods  and 
cycles  of  upward  bounds  and  periods  of  depression :  thus  the 
chart  shows  that  in  1836,  probably  owing  to  the  construction  of 
railways,  a  great  upward  movement  took  place  in  prices ;  a  more  or 
less  gradual  fall  followed  until  1843,  when  renewed  building  of 
railways  again  sent  up  prices,  as  we  have  shown  in  detail,  till  the 
highest  point  was  reached  in  1845.  Again  there  was  a  decadence, 
until  the  lowest  point  was  touched  in  1852,  when  the  super- 
abundance of  bullion  began  to  push  up  prices,  until  in  the  early 
part  of  1853  we  have  another  apex.  Comparative  steadiness  for 
three  to  four  years,  despite  the  Crimean  war,  was  followed  by 
renewed  depi*ession,  until  the  lowest  point  was  reached  in  1861. 
Company-mongering  and  trade  activity  in  1863  drove  up  the  prices 
until  another  apex  was  reached  in  the  following  year.  The  trade 
depression  subsequent  to  the  panic  in  1866  was  followed  by  a  great 
upward  bound  soon  after  the  conclusion,  in  1871,  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  until  in  1872,  and  again  in  1873,  the  highest  points 
ever  touched  in  the  history  of  this  chart  are  shown.  The  last  few 
years  will  be  in  the  reader's  recollection,  and  when  we  mention  that 
the  prices  last  year  descended  very  nearly  to  the  prices  of  1843  and 
1852,  the  severity  of  the  recent  trade  depression  will  be  readily 
understood." 
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V. — Notes  OH  Economical  and  Statistical  WorJis. 

BanJv-rate  in  England,  France,  and  Germamj,  1844-78:  ivith 
RemarJcs  on  the  Causes  tvMch  Influence  the  Rate  of  Interest  Charged ; 
and  an  Analysis  of  the  Accounts  of  the  BanJc  of  England.  By 
R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave.     Effiiigliam  Wilson,  1880. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  tells  ns  in  his  preface,  that  he  had 
originally  intended  to  confine  himself  to  investigating  the  published 
accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  he  found  it  desirable  to 
extend  the  scope  of  his  work  to  matters  which  could  not  be 
adequately  treated  without  reference  to  the  transactions  of  the 
banks  of  France  and  Germany.  The  basis  of  the  inquiry  is  the 
"Analysis  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  published  by 
him  in  1874.  This  analysis  is  reprinted,  with  a  great  deal  of 
additional  tabular  matter  referring  to  the  same  subject.  There  are 
also  tables  relating  to  the  accounts  of  the  banks  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  minimum  rates  of  discount  charged  by  those 
institutions.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  a  doctrine  to  preach  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  his  book  is 
intended  to  enforce  its  acceptance.  He  thinks  that  the  practice  of 
the  Bank  from  1844  to  1877,  in  stating  in  the  yearly  accounts 
the  weekly  amounts  of  the  balances  at  the  credit  of  the  London 
bankers,  and  also  in  distinguishing  between  "bills  discounted"  and 
"  advances  "  was  a  salutary  one,  and  ought  to  have  been  carried  out 
further  by  publishing  these  items  of  information  each  week. 
Unfortunately,  since  the  issue  of  the  return  for  1875,  the  practice 
has  been  discontinued  as  far  as  regards  the  discounts  and  advances, 
and  in  the  return  for  1878,  the  balances  of  the  London  bankers 
were  also  left  out.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Palgrave  in  thinking  that  these 
omissions  are  much  to  be  regretted,  "  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
Bank  of  England  itself,  as  of  the  public  at  large."  It  is  useless, 
however,  to  lament  a  determination  to  abandon  a  practice  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  re-commence,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the 
information  we  already  possess  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  bankers'  balances,  and  the  way  in  which  they  fluctuate  du.ring 
the  year.  Mr.  Palgrave  maintains,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
controvert  his  assertion,  that  these  balances,  though  they  are 
practically  treated  as  if  they  were  a  real  reserve,  are  not  a  reserve 
at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  "  Taking  the  amounts  held 
on  deposit  by  the  bankers  in  London  into  consideration,  and  the 
demands  which  may  be  niade  on  them  on  that  account,  it  would 
appear  that  the  balances  which  they  keep  with  the  Bank  of  England 
rather  represent  what  should,  with  strictest  accuracy,  be  called  their 
'till  money,'  than  their  'reserve.'  'Till  money,'  as  every  one 
concerned  in  business  knows,  is  the  amount  which  every  banker  is 
bound  to  keep  close  at  hand,  ready  to  meet  the  calls  of  the  moment. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  business,  but  it 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  '  reserve.'  A  reserve,  though  equally 
needed  to  rueet  immediate  calls,  must  be  on  a  far  larger  scale  than 
the  mere  amount  of  cash  necessarily  held  in  this  manner."  It 
would  be  rather  a  strong  thing  to  say  that  the  bankers'  balances 
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are,  and  onglit  to  be  regarded  as  "till  money,"  and  Mr.  Palgrave, 
no  doubt,  would  not  wish  to  press  Lis  coucejDtion  of  their  nature  to 
its  extreme  consequences.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  he  means,  and 
very  few  persons  would,  we  imagine,  wish  to  dispute  its  correctness. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Palgrave  is  able  to  produce  "  law  and  warrant,"  for  his 
view,  out  of  the  mouth  of  no  less  a  person  than  an  ex-governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  H.  Hucks 
Gibbs,  to  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  published  in  an  appendix  to  a 
recent  work  of  the  latter.*  Mr.  Gibbs  expressly  states  that  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  bankers'  balances  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank  "only  for  safe  custody."  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  minimum 
which  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  and  which  it  can  use  for 
pi'ofit,  if  it  pleases,  but  when  this  minimum  is  exceeded,  the  excess 
must  remain  "  untouched  and  uninvested  ;  must,  in  fact,  form  an 
addition  to  our  (the  Bank's)  reserve."  In  other  words,  there  are 
times  when  the  Bank's  reserve  looks  larger  than  it  is,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  liabilities  which  it  may  be  called  upon  to 
discharge  at  any  moment.  As  j\Ir.  Palgrave  says,  "  the  balances 
kept  by  other  bankers  with  it,  cannot  really  form  part  of  its  own 
reserve,  and  of  the  other  banks  as  well,  unless  the  amounts  thus 
derived  are  held  in  hand  ready  to  meet  any  emergency."  It  will  be 
seen  that  what  Mr.  Palgrave  is  attacking,  is  what  Mr.  Bagehot 
called  the  "one-reserve  system,"  that  "example  of  the  greatest 
economical  power,  and  economical  delicacy  that  has  ever  existed." 
That  the  banks  should  prefer  to  keep  their  reserves  with  the  Bank 
of  England,  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  position  in  which  the  Bank 
has  been  placed  by  legislation.  To  do  so  is  safer  and  more  convenient 
than  for  each  bank  to  keep  its  own  reserve.  But  certainly  the 
sums  thus  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  cannot  be  regarded,  and, 
as  we  see  from  Mr.  Gibbs'  letter,  are  not  regarded  as  exactly  like 
any  other  sums  of  money  held  by  it.  The  arrangement  is  not  fair 
to  the  Bank,  as  it  throws  on  it  the  trouble  and  cost  of  keeping  the 
whole  reserve  of  the  country  without  this  having  ever  been  explicitly 
said.  The  Bank  might  say,  so  far  as  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  goes, 
"we  know  nothing  about  the  reserve  of  the  whole  country,  Ave  keep 
our  own  reserve,  and  a  very  strong  one  too.  If  the  London  bankers 
like  to  be  our  customers  as  well  as  our  rivals  in  the  discount  market, 
we  have  no  objection,  but  why  should  Ave  treat  their  balances  on 
diiferent  principles  to  tliose  on  which  Ave  treat  the  balance  of  any 
other  customer?"  As  we  all  know,  the  spirit  in  Avhich  the  Bank 
acts  in  this  matter  is  entirely  diiferent  fi*om  that  of  the  above 
imaginary  speech.  But,  says  Mr.  Palgrave,  "  if  there  is  an  axiom 
to  be  observed  in  banking,  it  is  that  things  should  always  be 
regarded  as  they  really  are.  To  have  a  balance  in  your  hands  which 
you  cannot  nse,  is  a  hindrance  to  business,  and  not  a  help."  This 
seems  to  us  unanswerable,  and  the  thing  to  be  considered  therefore 
is,  how  can  the  saving  of  economical  power,  attained  under  the 
one-reserve  system,  be  made  compatible  Avith  the  better  and  juster 
management  of  the  bankers'  balances?     Mr.  Palgrave  shoAvs  by  his 

*   Chapters  on  Practical  Political  lEcoiiomi/.     By  Bonnmy  Price,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 
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excellent  tables  that  the  Bank's  reserve  is  somewhat  smaller  now  in 
proportion  to  its  liabilities  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  while  the 
pi'oportion  of  the  bankers'  balances  to  the  reserve  had  increased 
up  to  the  time  when  the  last  return  showing  them  was  issued. 
Remembering  that,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  remarked,  "  the  forces  are 
quicker  and  stronger  than  they  used  to  be,"  the  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able that  the  reserve  ought  to  be  rather  larger,  and  ought  not  to  be 
so  largely  composed  as  it  is  of  money  that  is  counted  on  as  a  reserve 
by  powerful  customers  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  examined 
with,  considerable  minuteness  into  the  history  of  the  discount  rates 
that  have  been  charged  by  the  banks  of  France  and  Grermany  since 
1844.  One  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  is  that  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  rate  of  discount  are  more  extensive  here  than  on  the 
continent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  rate  during  the  period 
examined  was  lower  in  England  than  in  Prance  or  Germany.  The 
closer  relation  in  which  we  now  stand  to  the  Paris  and  Berlin 
markets,  makes  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  they  should  be 
studied,  and  Mr.  Palgrave's  excellent  tables  will  materially  assist 
those  interested  in  attaining  a  clear  conception  of  their  general 
characteristics. 

The  Iron,  Steel,  and  Allied  Trades  in  1879:  Animal  Report  to  the 
Members  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association,  1880.  E.  and  F. 
N.  Spon,  and  British  Iron  Trade  Association,  Victoi-ia  Street. 

The  year  1879  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  anni  mira- 
hiles  in  the  history  of  the  iron  trade.  The  earlier  months  were 
characterised  by  unusual  prostration  in  all  the  great  iron-producing 
centres,  owing  to  the  crisis  in  the  money  market  and  the  general 
fall  in  prices  which  followed  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  while  the  latter  half  of  the  year  was  a  season  of  an  activity 
in  trade  as  intense  as  the  previous  depression  had  been  extreme. 
The  report  to  the  members  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association 
covers  so  wide  an  extent  of  ground,  that  few  details  of  the  events 
of  1879  are  given,  but  the  information  supplied  as  to  the  character 
of  the  year,  as  a  whole,  is  most  valuable.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
among  the  facts  disclosed,  is  that  iron  ore  was  expoi'ted  from  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  in  considerable  quantities,  chiefly  for  the 
United  States.  Probably  the  demands  made  on  us  last  year  were 
exceptional,  the  ironmasters  of  the  United  States  having  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  local  means  of  meeting  their  require- 
ments not  having  been  capable  of  rapid  development.  We  our- 
selves were  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  considerable  supplies 
of  hematite  from  Spain,  a  fact  which  is  illustrated  by  the  enormous 
rise  in  the  price  of  Cumberland  hematite,  which  advanced  150  pet- 
cent,  in  value  from  the  lowest  price  touched  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  influence  of  the  improved  American  demand  was  felt  in 
Barrow  sometime  before  it  affected  Glasgow  and  Cleveland,  the 
inquiry  at  first  being  chiefly  an  inquiry  for  steel.  It  is  not  yet 
possible  to  state  accurately  what  the  output  of  iron  ore  was  in  1879, 
but  we  are  in  possession  of  the  figures  of  the  production  of  pig. 
This  amounted  to  6,200,000  tons,  of  which  2,879,884  tons  were 
exported,  while  the  home  consumption  is  said  to  have  been 
3,309,567  tons.     As  the  latter  quantity  is  expressly  stated  to  be  an 
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estimate,  there  seems  a  slight  inconsistency  in  giving  the  last  three 
places  of  figures.  Of  the  total  production  of  pig  iron,  1,781,443 
tons  were  made  in  Cleveland,  and  932,000  in  Scotland,  so  that  these 
two  districts  produced  nearly  one-half  the  total  output  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  regard  to  Cleveland,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  shipments  of  this  description  of  iron  for  1879  were  the 
largest  on  record,  the  next  largest  being  those  of  1877.  The  pro- 
duction, on  the  other  hand,  was  a  good  deal  less  than  that  of  any 
year  since  1870.  The  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  at  the  close  of 
the  year  in  Cleveland  was  96,  out  of  165  built,  while  in  Scotland 
the  furnaces  blowing  numbered  100  out  of  154.  The  inferior  out- 
put of  Scotland  per  furnace,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  these  Scotch  fui'naces  are  of  antiquated  types,  which 
the  owners  are  hardly  likely  to  use  except  when  obliged,  while  the 
Cleveland  works  are  equipped  with  a  great  number  of  the  best 
furnaces  that  modern  science  has  been  able  to  invent.  As  regards 
the  course  of  prices  in  1879,  the  report  supplies  information  from 
abroad  in  two  cases,  namely,  from  the  United  States,  and  from 
Germany.  It  appears  that  the  rise  in  "  No.  1  anthracite  foundry 
pig  "  in  Philadelphia  amounted  to  106  per  cent.,  and  the  rise  in 
foundry  pig  at  Diisseldorf  was  25  per  cent.  Early  in  1880,  how- 
ever, a  further  rise  in  the  latter  occurred.  The  progress  made  in 
economising  the  fuel  used  for  producing  iron,  is  illustrated  by  two 
tables,  showing  the  amo^^nt  of  coal  used  in  producing  a  ton  of  iron 
in  1840,  and  in  each  year  from  1869  to  1878.  The  change  during 
the  last  ten  years  is  extraordinary.  In  1869  3  tons  of  coal  were 
burnt  per  ton  of  iron  produced  ;  in  1878  the  coal  expended  was  only 
2  tons  4  cwts.,  a  reduction  of  over  26  per  cent.  It  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  give  a  similar  statement  for  the  other  iron-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world,  but  the  report  contains  a  table 
showing  the  average  annual  make  of  pig  iron  per  furnace  in  all  the 
important  countries,  except  Russia,  concerning  which  there  are 
no  sufficient  data.  As  the  information  given  by  the  table  is  new, 
we  print  it  in  full : — 

Furnaces  Built  and  in  Blast,  and  Average  Anmial  JIake  of  Pig  Iron  per 
Furnace  throughout  the  World. 


Year. 

Country. 

NuiiiluT 

of  I'urnHces 

Built. 

Nunil)er 

of  Furnaces 

iu  Blast. 

Tons  of  Pig 

Iron 

Produced. 

Tons  of  Pig  Iron 

per 
Furnace  at  Work. 

1876.... 

;77.... 

78. 

.A  Tistria 

279 
61 
464 
46.3 
948 
325 
692 

166 

26 

Z/O 

297 
498 
224 

257 

400,426 
425,200 
1,217,838 
1,846,345 
6,381,851 
350,541 
2,577,361 

2,412 

Belgiuni     

France   

4,£;io 

'76.... 

Grermany   

6,216 

'78.... 
'76.... 
'78.... 

.  G-reat  Britain    ... 

Sweden 

United  States    .... 

Total 

12,813 

1,560 

10,028 

3,232 

1,738 

13,198,762 

Mean    7,699 

We  may  remark  that  the  "  mean  "  here  given  is  open  to  objec- 
tion on  statistical  grounds.     No  satisfactory  mean  can  be  obtained 
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from  tlie  separate  averages  of  each  country,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  output  of  the  countries  and  the  consequent  different 
"  weight  "  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  averages,  neither  is  it 
possible  to  deduce  the  mean  from  the  totals,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
made  up  of  items  which  belong  to  diiferent  years.  Although  the 
table  is  less  effective  than  it  might  be,  if  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  were  not  so  slow  in  publishing  their  statistics,  it  is  a  valu- 
able one.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
enormous  dift"erence  in  make  per  furnace  between  France  and 
Belgium.  The  figures  given  in  a  similar  table  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  Bessemer  steel  per  converter,  are  rather  startling.  It 
appears  that  in  the  United  States  the  annual  production  per  con- 
verter is  36,988  tons,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  only  12,272  tons, 
about  550  tons  less  than  in  Finance.  Possibly  the  superior  speed  of 
the  American  and  French  makers  may  be  attained  at  the  cost  of 
quality,  but  in  any  case  the  matter,  on  the  face  of  it,  requires 
investigation.  It  is  remarked  in  the  report  that  unfortunately  no 
record  has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  time  of  the  production  of 
manufactured  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
accurate  information  on  this  point  will  never  be  obtained,  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  report  to  determine  the  amount  of 
iron  rails  that  have  been  made  since  1856.  The  table  in  which  the 
results  are  given,  is  based  on  the  new  railway  mileage,  considered 
as  a  single  line,  laid  down  each  year ;  the  known  length  of  the  total 
mileage  of  the  kingdom,  considered  as  a  single  line,  each  year ;  the 
assumption  of  ten  years  as  the  average  life  of  a  rail ;  and  the 
assumption  of  100  tons  to  the  mile.  The  tonnage  for  new  lines,  and 
the  tonnage  for  renewals,  is  easily  calculated  ;  the  tonnage  exported 
is  known,  and  by  adding  these  three  items  together  we  have, 
approximately,  the  make  for  each  year.  This  method  is  ingenious, 
and  the  results  of  the  table  are  valuable ;  but  we  have  one  or  two 
criticisms  to  make  on  the  summary  of  the  results  of  the  period 
1857-78,  which  is  appended  to  it.  These  consists  of  (1)  the  "average 
of  miles  open;"  (2)  the  "average  tonnage  used  annually;"  (3)  the 
"annual  average"  tonnage  of  tons  used  in  renewals;  (4)  the 
"average"  tonnage  of  rails  exported;  and  (5)  the  "average"  of 
rails  made.  Now  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  make  against 
the  use  of  the  word  "  average  "  to  describe  the  statistical  number 
given  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  cases,  but  there  is  a  grave 
objection  to  its  use  in  those  of  the  first  and  third.  The  average 
tonnage  of  rails  exported  is  a  real  statistical  quantity,  it  furnishes 
a  real  measure  of  a  rough  sort  for  the  magnitude  of  the  exjiorts  of 
any  given  year.  But  the  average  mileage  of  twenty  consecutive 
years  is  not  a  statistical  fact  at  all.  For  there  cannot  be  a 
statistical  average  for  a  series  of  quantities  which  are  ex  hypothesi 
in  ascending  order  of  magnitude.  The  only  average  of  any  value 
in  the  case  of  the  annual  mileage  of  the  railways  of  a  country, 
would  be  the  average  annual  increase  in  that  mileage.  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  the  "  average  tonnage  used  in  renewals,"  this 
tonnage  being  ex  hypothesi  a  function  of  the  mileage.  No  harm  is 
done  to  the  usefulness  of  the  table  by  the  insertion  of  these  two 
figures,  which  wc  must  characterise  as  unmeaning;  but  the  practice 
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of  introducino-  unmeanino:  "  averasres  "  into  statistical  tables  is  so 
prevalent,  that  a  protest  ought  to  be  made  against  it.  To  give  an 
"average  "  for  a  series  of  numbers  which  cannot  possibly  yield  an 
average,  but  only  an  arithmetical  mean,  is  a  solecism ;  it  is  almost 
as  bad  as  the  case  mentioned  by  M.  Block,  of  the  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  stated  the  numbers  of  those  killed  on  the  10th  of  August 
by  cannon,  bullet,  and  sword,  added  them  together,  and  then  stated 
that  "  the  mean  was  so-and-so."  We  may  mention  that  there  are 
seven  printer's  errors  in  this  table,  one  is  a  0  for  an  8  in  the  "total 
make  "  of  1865,  the  other  is  22,320  instead  of  24,320  in  the  mileage 
of  1867,  and  there  are  corresponding  errors  in  the  totals.  To  make 
yet  another  criticism,  it  is  a  pity  that  in  the  interesting  table  given 
on  p.  104,  showing  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  shares  of  Belgian 
iron  and  coal  companies,  that  the  paid-up  value  of  the  share  of  each 
company  was  not  given,  as  well  as  the  number  of  shares,  thus  ren- 
dering it  possible  to  measure  the  appreciation  in  the  total  value  of 
the  capital  invested. 

Eiiropaische  StaatenJcunde.  Mit  eineni  Anliang :  die  vereivigteu 
Staaten  von  America.  Mit  Benutzung  der  hinterlassenen  Mannscrii)te 
Oscar  PescheVs  nach  den  Originaiqiiellen  bearheitet  von  Otto  Krilmmel. 
ErsterBund.  Erste  Ahtheilung.  AlJgemeiner  Theil — Das  Prussische 
Reich — Skandinavien — Ednemarh — das  Britische  Reich.  Leipzig: 
Verlag  und  von  Duncker  und  Humbolt.     1880. 

By  the  request  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Professor  Oscar  Peschcl, 
of  Leipzig  University,  the  papers  left  by  the  latter  have  been  edited 
by  Dr.  Kriimmel,  of  Gottingen.  Professor  Peschel's  studies  were 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  "  Staatenkunde  "  (a  word  ntit 
easy  to  translate)  of  Europe.  By  "Staatenkunde"  the  Germans 
mean  the  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  existing  political 
divisions  of  the  world  have  arisen  and  continue  to  exist.  With  tin's 
view  Professor  Peschel  examined  the  climatic,  geological,  and  other 
physical  conditions  of  each  of  the  European  States,  and  then 
proceeded  to  deal  wdtb  their  ethnology.  He  also  gave  a  careful 
account  of  the  industries  and  occupations  of  each  people,  and  of 
their  political  and  social  systems.  He  made  a  free  and  excellent 
use  of  statistics.  This  was  the  scheme  on  which,  as  we  understand 
from  Dr.  Kriimmel's  preface.  Professor  Peschel  prepared  his  lec- 
tures, and  on  which,  as  well  as  on  notes  found  after  his  death,  the 
present  volume  is  based.  The  profound  learning  shown  in  this 
remarkable  book,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  it  displays  of  the  life 
and  cliaracter  of  countries  other  than  Germany,  especially  our  own, 
make  it  the  more  unfortunate  that  Professor  Peschel  did  not  live  to 
complete  it.  At  the  same  time  the  volume  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  Dr.  Kriimmel,  for  to  him  is  owing  the  excellent  order  in  which 
its  necessarily  somewhat  incoherent  materials  are  placed  before 
the  public.  Dr.  Kriimmel,  with  great  modesty,  says  very  little 
about  his  own  share  in  the  work,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
much  time  and  care  must  have  been  spent  on  it  before  the  volume 
could  have  appeared  in  its  present  form.  The  tabular  matter  is 
very  well  prepared,  but  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  does  not  contain 
any  information  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  statistical 
portion  of  the  work  is  quite  subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  more 
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important  ends  kept  in  view  by  the  author  and  his  editor.  As  a 
work  of  reference,  this  work  will  be  found  very  useful  to  the  student 
of  sociology,  as  well  as  to  the  political  inquirer. 


VI. — Notes  on  some  of  the  Additions  to  the  Lihrarij. 

An  Essay  on  the  Improvements  in  the  Education  of  Children  and 
Young  People  during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteentli  Centimes.  By 
Beatrice  A.  Jourdan.  Howard  Prize  Essaii  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
1879.     Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Row,  1880. 

Miss  Jourdan's  essay  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  sketch  of 
the  growth  of  the  education  of  children  in  this  country,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  sketch.  It  is  well  written,  and  in  a  style  which  shows  a 
greater  mastery  of  the  subject  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  com- 
positions of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  earlier  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  brief  description  of  the  history  of  education  pi'evious 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  a  histoiy  which  is  characterised  by  alter- 
nate periods  of  attempts  to  extend  education,  followed  by  periods 
of  almost  total  cessation  from  all  efforts  of  the  kind.  There  was 
not  much  zeal  for  education  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  for 
instance,  and  probably  the  state  of  intellectual  lethargy  into  which 
that  exhausting  struggle  plunged  the  country,  made  the  period  of 
the  revival  of  letters  seem  doubly  bright.  The  political  troubles 
which  arose  later,  were  not  favourable  to  the  spread  of  education, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  in  this  respect  declined  greatly, 
except  in  Scotland,  where  the  principle  of  compulsion  was  early 
recognised.  The  most  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  effects  of  the  frivolity  which  marked  the  reign 
of  Charles  II  was,  as  Miss  Jourdan  says,  that  "  among  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  of  society  (and  with  regard  to  these  classes  alone 
had  the  matter  been  hitherto  esteemed  worthy  of  attention)  the 
education  of  women  fell  into  singular  disrepute."  This  state  of 
things  continued  to  be  the  rule  well  on  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Miss  Jourdan  thinks  that  the  curious  prejudice  against 
giving  women  mental  cultivation,  was  becoming  much  less  potent 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  But  certainly  in  some 
quarters  this  irrational  feeling  continued  to  be  manifested  long 
after,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  not  wholly  defunct  even  yet, 
though  for  the  last  twenty  years  at  all  events,  it  has  been  powerless 
for  mischief.  Miss  Jourdan  traces  the  gradual  growth  of  a  wiser 
and  better  feeling  on  the  subject  of  education  at  large,  giving  due 
prominence  to  the  early  workers  who  gave  their  labour  to  education 
at  a  time  when  it  was  unpopular  and  unfashionable,  to  the  Lindseys, 
Raikes,  Mores,  and  especially  John  Howard.  The  efforts  of  later 
educationalists  are  less  interesting,  though  fully  as  useful.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  need  for  education  was  fairly 
recognised,  though  odd  notions  were  still  held  as  to  special  points, 
the  teaching  of  writing  in  national  schools  for  instance  being 
resisted  by  a  few  educationalists  of  the  older  type,  until  the  present 
century   had    well    begun.      Miss    Jourdan   describes   the    labours 
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of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  and  of  the  committee  of 
the  Central  Society  of  Education,  directed  to  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  in  England.  That  as  a 
whole  they  were  found  to  be  very  inefficient,  ludicrously  so  in  some 
cases,  is  well  known.  In  spite  of  our  national  talent  for  organising 
social  machinery,  the  problem  of  education  was  more  than  we  could 
manage,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  need  for  its  solution.  Ever  since 
1839,  when  Lord  John  Russell  successfully  fought  for  an  increase  to 
the  education  grant,  the  question  has  been  before  parliament,  and 
at  length  was  recognised  as  requiring  legislation.  Miss  Jourdan 
has  necessarily  little  to  say  about  the  present  system,  not  only 
because  all  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  it,  but  because  it  is 
hardly,  as  yet,  possible  to  judge  fairly  of  its  merits.  All  we  can 
say  at  present  is,  that  the  organisation  has  been  created  by  which, 
if  sufficient  euei'gy  and  zeal  is  maintained,  proper  instruction  may 
be  given  to  all  children.  In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  Miss 
Jourdan's  little  work,  we  may  I'emark  that  it  is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  the  Howard  prize  should  have  been  awarded  on  this  occasion 
to  a  lady,  since  education  is  a  subject  which  even  the  most  arrieres 
thinkers  admit  to  be  within  "  a  woman's  sphere,"  whatever  that  oft 
used,  but  most  incomprehensible  phrase  may  mean. 

Industrial  Geographij  Primers.  By  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Industrial  Geograph}/ Primers.  By  the  same.  France.  W.  Swan, 
Sonnenschein  and  Allen,  Paternoster  Square,  1880. 

Mr.  Bevan  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
Industrial  Geography  primers,  which,  promise  to  be  very  useful. 
The  two  at  present  before  the  public  deal  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  with  France.  They  give  a  general  account  of  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  these  countries,  specifying  the  head  quarters  of 
each  industry.  At  the  end  of  each  is  a  list  of  the  territorial 
divisions  of  the  country,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  towns 
where  any  important  manufacture  is  carried  on.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  works  of  this  kind  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
errors,  whether  of  typography,  or  of  other  origin,  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Bevan  will  not  mind  our  pointing  out  one  statement  we  notice 
in  the  primer  of  France,  which,  though  strictly  correct,  is  likely  to 
mislead  his  readers.  On  p.  42,  he  says,  speaking  of  a  district  of 
Eastern  France,  "  here  are  made  the  celebrated  Gruyere  cheeses." 
The  student  would  imagine,  from  this,  that  Gruyere  is  in  France, 
and  not  in  Switzerland.  We  believe  that  the  majority  of  Gruyere 
cheeses  are  still  made  in  Switzerland,  though  not  at  Gruyere  itself. 
There  is  also  a  misprint  on  p.  2,  Mt.  Iseran  being  said  to  be  the 
highest  point  in  the  Graian  Alps,  a  distinction  really  occupied  by 
Monte  Viso.  Mt.  Iseran  is  only  a  pass.  Both  volumes  give  an 
account  of  the  railway  system,  and  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
countries  they  treat  of. 

Precis  of  Official  Papers.  Being  Abstracts  of  all  Parliamentary 
Eeturns  directed  to  be  printed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Session 
1880.  No.  1.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13,  Waterloo  Place.  (Sub- 
scription 32s.  per  annum,  postage  free.) 
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Messrs.  Allen  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  most  useful 
"work,  the  need  of  which  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time,  though  until 
now,  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  The  enormous 
number  of  blue  books  and  other  parliamentary  papers  issued  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  prodigious  length  of  some  of  them, 
is  a  most  serious  drawback  to  their  usefulness.  For  purposes  of 
reference,  again,  it  is  often  difficult  to  procure  the  particular  paper 
wanted,  unless  the  inquirer  knows  its  number  and  other  particulars 
regarding  it.  The  "  Index  to  Parliamentary  Papers  "  is  of  course 
of  some  use,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  want  fully.  Messrs.  Allen 
give  first  a  table  of  contents  in  which  the  papers  are  arranged  in 
their  numerical  order,  then  a  table  of  contents  in  which  they 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  by  reference  to  their  subject 
matter,  and  then  follows  a  precis  of  each  paper.  The  precis  is 
very  well  done.  We  hope  that  the  success  of  this  most  useful 
work  will  be  such  as  to  enable  Messrs.  Allen  to  carry  it  on  perma- 
nently. 

Freliminary  Report.  The  Rate  of  Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Accidents 
in  and  about  Mines  and  on  Railways,  v:itli  the  Cost  of  Insurance 
Against  such  Accidents.  By  Francis  Gr.  P.  Neison,  F.S.S.,  &c., 
Actuary.     Harrison  and  Sons,  1880. 

We  are  only  able  to  notice  briefly  this  able  and  valuable  repoi-t. 
In  his  letter  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Peace,  Solicitor,  of  Wigan,  which  is 
prefixed  to  it,  Mr.  Neison,  says  : — "  This  report  is  preliminary  to  the 
extent  that  though  the  subject  of  accidents  in  mines  has  been  fully 
dealt  with,  the  sections  relating  to  accidents  on  railways,  and  the 
cost  of  insurance  have  been  completed  on  veiy  short  notice,"  they 
being  required  for  use  by  a  deputation  which  a  week  or  so  back 
waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  reference  to  the  Employers'  Liability 
for  Injuries  Bill.  The  most  striking  point  brought  out  by  the  tables 
on  which  the  report  is  based,  is  the  fact  that  the  most  general  cause 
of  accidents  in  mines  is  not  fire  damp,  but  falls  of  portions  of  the 
roof  or  of  coal.  Accidents  from  this  source  amount  to  over  49  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  It  is  true,  explosions,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
very  deadly  in  their  results,  but  even  as  regards  the  number  of  lives 
lost,  they  are  the  cause  of  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality 
from  mining  accidents.  The  whole  report  is  well  worth  study. 
But  we  wish  Mr.  Neison  had  not  allowed  the  tables  to  be  deformed 
by  so  wholesale  a  use  of  what  M.  Block,  with  pardonable  heat, 
terms  "ces  vilaines  inscriptions  perpendiculaires."  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  these  need  never  appear  at  all.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  absolutely  prohibiting  printers  from  setting 
headings  to  columns  in  that  way. 

JJehersichten  uber  Production  Verkehr  und  Handel  in  der  Welf- 
wirihschaft.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  F.  X.  von  Neumann-Spallart.  Jahr- 
gang  1879.     Stuttgart.     Yerlag  von  Julius  Maier,  1880. 

We  have  to  notice  the  publication  of  the  second  number  of 
Dr.  Neumann's  "  Uebersichten."  This  valuable  work,  which  made 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  last  year,  as  the  successor  to  the 
author's  yearly  contribution  to  Behm's  "  Geographische  Jahrbuch," 
contains  a  most  useful  general  account  of  the  world's  trade,  and  of 
the  leading:  industries  of  the   various   countries.       Owina:    to   the 
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slowness  witli  which  the  statistical  returns  of  the  Continent  are 
published,  the  figures  given  are  often  sadly  behind  the  times, 
though  they  are  of  course  the  latest  available. 

Historical- Statistical  Notes  on  the  Production  and  Consumption  of 
Coffee.  By  N.  P.  Van  den  Berg,  LL.D.,  h.  c.  President  of  the 
Java  Bank,  Vice-President  of  the  Batavia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  G.  G.  Batten. 
Batavia.     G.  KolfE  and  Co.,  1880. 

Mr.  Van  den  Berg  has  published  a  very  interesting  monograph 
on  coffee.  He  deals  with  the  history  of  the  gradual  extension  of 
its  cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  but  especially  in  Java. 
He  also  gives  us  information  on  the  present  position  of  the  coffee 
industry,  with  the  latest  figures  obtainable  relative  to  its  production 
in  each  country.  M.  Van  den  Berg  is  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  free 
trade  in  this  important  article,  and  he  recommends  his  countrymen 
to  lead  the  way  in  adopting  measures  which  would  increase  its 
consumption. 

The  Progress  of  the  World  in  Arts,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Manufacttires,  Instruction,  Pailways,  and  Puhlic  Wealth,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall,  F.S.S., 
Author  of  English  in  South  America,  &c.,  &c.  Edward  Stanford, 
1880. 

Mr.  Mulhall  has  produced  a  useful  and  interesting  volume, 
though  we  cannot  say  the  figures  are  always  to  be  trusted,  and  too 
many  are  given  without  any  means  of  verification.  One  statistical 
book  on  such  a  matter  as  the  Progress  of  the  World,  cannot  difier 
much  in  subject  matter  from  another  similar  work  of  the  same 
size.  The  information  given  must  be  very  general  in  its  character. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  compare  this  volume  with  that  of 
Dr.  Neumann-Spallait's  Uchersichten,  who  treats  the  subject  by 
taking  the  departments  of  industry  in  succession  as  the  main  head, 
and  making  each  country  a  subhead.  Mr.  Mulhall,  in  common 
with  most  English  statists,  adopts  the  old  fashioned  method  of  deal- 
ing with  each  country  successively,  and  describing  all  its  industries. 
Both  methods  are  useful,  but  as  that  of  which  Dr.  Neumann's 
book  is  an  example  is  less  known  in  England  than  it  might  be,  we 
rather  wish  some  one  would  publish  a  work  on  that  plan  here. 
Mr.  Mulhall  seems  fairly  acquainted  with  the  continental  statists : 
he  quotes  M.  Block  pretty  frequently;  Engel  and  Mayr  he  appa- 
rently knows  only  at  second-hand. 

Protection  and  Bad  Times,  with  Special  Eeferevce  to  the  Political 
Economy  of  English  Colonisation.  By  George  Baden-Powell,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  Neio  Homes  for  the  Old  Country. 
Triibner  and  Co.,  1879. 

Mr.  Baden-Powell  divides  his  book  into  four  parts,  viz.,  into  an 
Introduction  on  Political  Economy  in  General,  on  Protection,  on 
Commercial  Depressions,  and  on  "  England  as  an  Example."  He  is 
a  strong  opponent  of  protection,  and  he  brings  out  a  point  which, 
though  not  new — for  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  find  a  really 
new  point  in  treating  this  most  threshed-out  of  themes — has  been 
less  developed  than  some  other  parts  of  it.  He  calls  the  attention 
of  the  protectionist  to  the  fact  that  his  system,  apart  from   the 
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direct  loss  to  the  nation  occasioned  bj  high  import  duties,  sets  in 
motion  forces  which  will  render  it  powerless  in  the  long  run.  A 
nation  which  "  protects  "  one  class  of  producers  against  the  compe- 
tition of  the  producers  of  anotlier  nation,  bj  shutting  out  what 
they  make,  will  speedily  find  that  it  has  destroyed  a  market  for  its 
own  products.  The  nation  against  whom  the  tariff  is  directed  will 
be  unable  to  take  the  products  of  the  protectionist  country,  and 
Avill  be  forced  to  set  up  manufactures  of  these  for  itself.  This  is  no 
doubt  partially  true,  but  the  greatest  indirect  loss  incurred  by 
nations  which  guard  their  shores  by  a  barrier  of  import  duties,  is 
the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  having  a  large  carrying  trade,  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ships  which  enter  its  ports  necessarily  do 
so  in  ballast.  Mr.  Baden-Powell  treats  specially  of  the  application 
of  protection  in  a  new  country,  and  shows  how  mischievous  it  is  in 
all  cases ;  how  it  sets  up  the  wrong  industries  and  hampera  the 
right  ones.  At  the  same  time  he  maintains  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  bounties  on  successful  manufactures  in  new  countries,  as, 
for  instance,  a  bounty  on  the  first  bale  of  cotton  or  other  product 
that  is  sent  to  market.  The  objection  here  of  course  is  that 
Governments  are  no  judges  of  the  relative  merits  of  different 
manufactures.  They  are  composed  of  individuals,  and  individuals 
frequently  have  "fads."  No  individual  is  an  entirely  safe  judge  of 
Avhether  any  industry  will  pay,  not  even  if  he  risks  his  own  money 
in  the  business — certainly  not  when  he  is  going  to  risk  nothing. 
With  regard  to  commercial  depressions,  Mr.  Baden-Powell's  remarks 
are  very  sound,  though  his  analysis  of  their  causes  is  not  satis- 
factory in  all  respects.  He  states  these  causes  to  be : — 1.  Waste 
of  capital.  2.  Waste  of  labour.  3.  Failure  of  natural  agencies. 
4.  Closing  of  markets.  5.  Glut  of  markets.  Under  the  third  head 
he  adverts  to  the  theory  that  trade  has  a  tendency  to  move  in 
cycles,  which  are  dependent  on  general  telluric  conditions.  He 
admits  that  the  phenomena  of  periodicity  in  commercial  crises 
suggest  a  connection,  which  is  on  other  grounds  very  probable, 
between  these  and  the  periodic  changes  in  the  productive  forces  of 
the  globe.  He  does  not  touch  on  the  idea  that,  apart  from  the 
physical  periodicity,  there  may  be  a  psychical  periodicity,  shown  in 
.the  rise,  growth,  culmination,  and  finally  the  destruction  of  that 
wonderful  psychical  state  known  in  the  city  as  "  confidence."  In 
conclusion,  there  is  one  point  in  regard  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
Mr.  Baden-Powell  enjoys  a  most  enviable  distinction.  He  has 
written  a  book  in  which  depression  of  trade  occupies  a  considerable 
space,  and  yet  he  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  so  much  as  mentioned 
silver. 

■Egyptian  Statistical  Tableau  for  the  Year  1879.  Compiled 
and  published  annually  by  R.  J.  Moss  and  Co.,  Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

Messrs.  Moss's  Egyptian  Statistical  Tableau  is  a  very  well 
arranged  sheet.  It  gives  estimates  of  the  quantities  and  values  of 
the  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Egypt,  together  with  the 
estimated  total  values  of  the  imports  and  exports,  and  tables  rela- 
ting to  the  prices  of  cotton  and  coal,  and  the  sliipments  of  the 
former   to   the   United    Kingdom   and  to  the   Continent.      Similaj- 
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information  is  supplied  -with  regard  to  wlieat,  beans,  and  cotton 
seed,  and  tables  are  added  sliowing  the  exchanges  throughout  the 
year,  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  merchant  ships  cleared  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  rise  of  the  Nile  in  lS77-7'd,  as  registered  by 
the  Kilometer  at  Cairo. 
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Argentine  Republic — 

Informe   presoDtado   a  la    Oficina    de    Estadistica   de^ 
Buenos   Aires,  por  el  Dr.  E.  R.  Coni.     31  pp.,  8vo. 
1880  > 

Eegistro  Estadistico  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires, 
ano  1874.     Folio.     Buenos  Aires,  1876  J 


Statistical  Bureau 


Austria  and  Hung-ary — 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  1877.     Hefte  2,   7,  und  10,]  ImperialCenlralSta- 

und  fiir  1878,  Heft  7.     Imp.  8to.     Wien,  18S0     ....  J  tistical Commission 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ungarn,  1878,  8'''  Jahrgang."^ 

Hefte  4,  5,  und  11.     4to.     Budapest,  1880 -p^      ,    q,    ,.   ,.      , 

rr,  , ,  '    '     ,.  ,  ^11  -^  KoTal    btatisticai 

Tableau    synoptique    des    operations    de    la   premiere  )■       MuYe&n 

caisse   d'epargne    a    Budapest,    depuis   I'ouverture,  j 

1840,  jusqu'a  la  fin  de  1877.     1  sheet J 

Belg'ium — 

Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  Statistique  Demographique  I    -r)       j  t)  , 

et  Medieale.     Annee  si,  Nos.  11 — 14,    et    16 — 23,  ^        '  i  *       ' 

1880.     8vo.     Bruxelles J 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique,  10*  annee,  1879.^ 

Diagram,  8vo.     Bruxelles I    Minister  of   the    lu- 

Expose  de  la  Situation  du  Eoyaunie  de  1861  a  1875  ;  |        terior 

fasc.  6''.     8to.     Bruxelles  J 

China  — 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs — 
I.   Statistical  Series — 

No.  2.  Customs  Gazette,  No.  44,  Oct.— Dec.,  1879"^ 
No.  4.     Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  for 

1878  (14th  issue).     Diagrams,  4to.     Shaughai,  | 

1879  1^  E.  Hart,  Esq.,  Shaii- 

III.  Miscellaneous  Series^ — 

No.  6.  List  of  the  Chinese  Lighthouses,  Light 
Vessels,  Buoys,  and  Beacons  for  1880  (8th 
issue) .     4to.     Shanghai _^ 


Y 


ghai 


Denmark — 

Sammendrag    af    Statistiske    Oplysninger    (Statistical!    ^,   ,.  ,.    ,  ti 
Abstract),  No.  8,  1878.     8to.     EjobenhaYn,  1880  ....  /  Statistical  Bureau 

Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift,  Bind  15,  Haifte  3 — 6.  "I    Danish  Political  Eco- 
Svo.     Kjobenhavn,  1880     J        nomy  Society 
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Egrypt— 

Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  la  Navigation  par  le  Canal  de 

Suez,    !<=   annee,    No.  6    (Jan.— Mar.,    1880).     4to. 

Le  Caire    

Statistical     Tableau,    showing    Prices,    Imports    and' 

Exports,  Freights,  &c.,  of  various  articles,  for  1879. 

(Compiled  and  published  bj  E.  J.  Moss  and   Co., 

Alexandria.)     1  sheet , 


Directorate    General 
of  Statistics 

Messrs.  James  Moss 
and  Co.,  Liverpool 


4to.'^ 


4to. 


France — 

Chemins  de  Fer — 
Documents  Statistiques  relatifs  a  1' annee  1868. 

Paris,  1877 

Eepertoire  Methodique  de  la  Legislation  des. 

Paris,  1879    ... 

Statistiques   relatifs    a   I'annee    1876.     4to.     Paris, 

1879 

Demographic,  Compte-Rendu  Stenographique  des 
Sceances  du  Congres  International  de,  tenu  a 
Paris  en  1878,  1"  fascicule.     8vo.     Paris    J 


Dr.    F.    J. 
F.R.C.S. 


Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de 
4«   annee,    Fev. — Mai,  1880 


Mouat, 


Ministere  des  Finances. 
Legislation  comparee 
8vo.     Paris   

Ministere  des  Travaux  Pubhcs,  Bulletin  du,  1^  annee,  1 
Mars,  1880.     8vo.     Paris  J 

Statistique,  Comptes-Eendus  Stenographiques  des  Con- 
ferences Internationales  de,  tenues  a  Paris,  Juillet, 
1878.      No.  7  de  la  serie.      192  pp.,  8vo.      Paris,  [ 
1880  J 

Eevue  Bibliographique  Universelle — 

Partie  Litteraire,  tome   xxviii,  Nos.  4  et  5,  Avril — ~] 

Mai,  1880 I 

„     Technique,  tome  xxx,  Nos.  4  et  5,  Avril — Mai,  | 
18S0.     8vo.     Paris J 

Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal  de  la, 
xxi""  annee.  Nos.  4 — 6,  Avril — Juin,  1880.  Imp. 
Svo.     Paris  


M.  A.  de  Foville 


Ministry 
Works 


of    PubUc 


Foreiffu  Office 


The  Editor 


The  Society 


Germany  — 

Monatshefte     zur     Statistik    des    Deutschen     Eeiclis. 
Band  xliii,  Hefte  2  und  4  (Februar  und  April,  1880) . 

4to.    Berlin  

Probe  der  Ermittelung  des  budgets   der  arbeitenden"" 
klassen  nach  clem  auf  der  October  (1879)   conferenz 
besehlossenen      Programm.        1      sheet.        Berlin, 

1880  

Berlin.   VerofFentlichungen  des  Statistischen  Bureau's 

der  Stadt ;  Eheschliessungen,  geburten,  Sterbefiille 

und  Witterung.     Nos.  11—26, 1880.     4to.    Berlin 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt.    G"  Jahrgang,  fiir 

1878.     Cloth,  Svo.     1880  

Frankfukt-a.-jM.   StatistischelMittheilungenuberden 
civilstand  der  Stadt  im   1879.     4to.     Frankfurt- 

a.-M.,  1880  

Uebersiclit   der  Frequenz  dor  offentlicheu  Schulen"! 

der  Stadt,  wahrend  des  Sommersemesters  1879..  V  Dr.  Gr.  Yarrentnipi 
1  sheet  J 


Imperial   Statistical 
Office 


Statistical  Bureau 


Geograpliical         and 
Statistical  Society 
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Italy— 

Annali  di  Agricoltura,  Nos.  9,  20,  c21.  8vo.  Eoma, 
1879-80 

Annali  dell'  Industriae  del  Commei'cio.  Nos.  14 — 18. 
8vo.     Roma,  1879-80 

Annali  di  Statistica.  Serie  2*,  vols.  12,  14,  e  15.  8vo. 
Roma,  1880 

Atti  Parlamentari.  Sessione  del  1878-79.  Camera  dei 
Deputati ;  Riforma  della  legge  elettorale  PoUtica 
del  17  Dicembre,  1860.     4to.     Roma  

BoUettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  Alcuni  dei  princi- 
pali  Prodotti  Agrari.  Anno  1880.  Nos.  9—20. 
Imp.  8vo.     Roma 

BoUettino  Mensile  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti  degli 
Istituti  d'Emissione.  Anno  x.  No.  12.  Dicembre, 
1879;  e  anno  xi,  Nos.  1  e  3,  Gen.  e  Mar.,  1880. 
Imp.  8vo.     Roma 

BoUettino  Bimestrale  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti. 
Anno  X,  No.  6,  Die.,  1879.     Imp.  8to.     Roma  

BoUettino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.  Anno  iv.  No.  6, 
Die.,  1879  ;  e  anno  v,  No.  1,  Feb.,  1880.  Imp.  8vo. 
Roma     

BoUettino  di  Notizie  Commerciali.  Anno  ii,  Nos.  3 — 7, 
Aprile — Giugno,  1880.     Imp.  8vo.     Roma 

BoUettino  Consolare.  Vol.  xvi,  Nos.  3  e  4,  Mar.  e 
Aprile,  1880.     8vo.     Roma    

BoUettino  Idrografico.  Anno  1878,  fascicolo  xi.  Osser- 
vazioni  Fisico-Chimiclie  fatte  sidle  acque  deU'  Arno 
e  del  Tevere.     7  tavole.     Folio.     Roma  

Statistica  del  Commercio  Specialc  di  Importazione  e  di 
Esportazione  dal  1°  Gennaio  al  31  Marzo,  1880.  4to. 
Roma 

Emigrazione,  Statistica  della,  aU'  Estero  nel  1878. 
Diagrams,  imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1880    

Ministero  deUa  Guerra.  Delia  Leva  sui  giovani  nati 
neU'  anno  1858  e  delle  vicende  del  R.  Esercito  dal 
1°  Ottobre,  1878,  al  30  Settembre,  1879.  Folio. 
Firenze,  Roma 

Servizi  IdrauUci,  Relazione  sui,  pel  1877-78.  4to. 
Roma,  1880  

Navigazione,  Movimento  della,  nei  Porti  Esteri.  Anno 
xvi,  1877.     Imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1879 

Popolazione.  Movimento  dello  Stato  CivUe.  Anno  xvii, 
1878.  Introduzione  e  Parte  2*.  Imp.  8vo.  Roma, 
1880  

Societa  di  Mutuo  Soccorso,  Statistica  della  Morbosita 
ossia  frequenza  e  durata  deUe  Malattie  presso  i 
soci  deUe.  80  pp.,  diagrams,  imp.  8vo.  Roma, 
1879  

A  Diagram,  representing : — II  numero  assoluto  dei 
nati  vivi  masclii  e  loro  superstiti  classificati  per  eta 
secondo  i  risidtati  dei  censimenti  in  Svezia,  1750- 
1875  ;  di  Signor  Luigi  Perozzo,  Ingegnere  carto- 
grafo  presso  la  Direzione  della  Statistica  Generale 
Roma 

Prison  Statistics,  International  (in  Italian).     4to 


Directorate  -  General 
of  Statistics 


J 

J  Dr.    F.    J.     Mouat, 
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Italy— Co.')  W. 

Kivista  Europea,  Eirista  Intemazionale.      Vol.  xviii,  "1 

fasc.  3  e  4,  e  toI.  six,  fasc.  1—4,  ISSO.     Imp.  Sto.  V  The  Editor 
Fkenze J 

Netherlands — 

Berekening  van  de  Waarde  der  Onroerende  Goederen  "I   ]>f p^i^erlands  Grovera- 

(gebouwde    en   ongebouwde    eigendommen) .      4to.  V      j^gQ^ 

S'GraTenhage,  18S0 J 

Statistiek   Tan  het    Grondcrediet  in   Nederland  orerl   Netherlands      Lega- 

1876-78.     93  pp.,  4to.     S'Grayenhage,  1880  J        tion,  London 

Russia.     Eeglement  Definitif  du  Budget  de  rEmpire"! 

pour  I'Esercice,  1878.     41  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     St.  Peters-  \-  M.  A.  Yesselovsky 
bourg,  18S0  J 

Spain.      Sociedad    Geografica    de  Madrid,    Eoletin   c^e"!   q^i     g     •  . 
la.     Tomo  Tiii,Xos.2— 4,reb.— AbrH,  1880.     Svo /  ^ 


Sweden — 

Officiela  Statist ik — 

C.  Bergshandteringen  1877-78  (mines  et  iisines)  ....^ 

D.  Eabriker   och    Manufakturer  for  1878    (Indu- 

strie)   

E.  Inrikes  sjofart  och  handel  for  1878  (Commerce 

et  yavigatiou)    

G.    Fangrarden  ny  foljd  xx,  for  ar  1878  (Prisons). 

4to.     Stockhobn    

I.      TelegrafTasendet,  ny  foljd,    xix,   for    It   1879 

(Telegrapbes) 

K.     Kelso-  och  Sjukvarden  I,  och  II,  for  ar  1878  . 

(Etat  Sanitaire)     

L.     Stateus     JernTiigstrafik,     17a,     for     ar     1878 

(Chemins  de  Eer).     Map 

Q.     SkogsTiisendet,  x,  for  Sr  1878  (Forets) 

U.     Kommunernas  Fattigrard  och  Finanser,  iv,  for 

ar    1877     (Finances    des     Communes).     4to. 

Stockholm 

Statistisk    Tidskrift,    1879.       H    57,    No.    3.      8to. 

Stockhobn,  1880  J 

Stockholm;.  Le  Congres  Penitentiaire  International  "1 
de  ;  Memoires  et  Eapports.  Tomo  2^.  Eoj.  8vo.  > 
Stockholm J 


Central     Statistical 
Bureau 


Dr.    E.    J. 
F.E.C.S. 


Mouat, 


Switzerland.     Zeitschrift  fiir  Schweizerische  Statistik,^ 

Jahrcrange  12",  1876,  Hefte  1—4  ;  13",  1877,  Hefte  I   Federal      Statistical 
l—s'fuer^lSyS^Heftel— 3;  15",1879,Heftel— 4;  f      Bureau 
16",  1880,  Heft  1.     4to.     Bern     J 

United  States — 

Agriculture,   Department  of.  Special  Eeports  on  the"!  Commissioner  of 

Condition  of  Crops.     No.  23,  April,  18b0    J  Agriculture 

Bureau  of  Education,  Circulars  of  Information —         1  American  Statistical 

No.  3,  1879.     8to.     Washington  J  Association 

Another  copy  of  the  above Dr.  E.  Jarvis 

No.  1.     1880.     (College  Libraries  as  aids  to  Instrue- "1  Commissioner   of 

tion.)     8yo.     Washington J  Education 
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United  States — Contd. 
Bureau  of  Statistics — 

Imports    and    Exports,     Siimmarv    Statement     of,^ 
Nos.  6,  Dec,  1879,  and  1—6,  Jan.— June,  1880. 
4to.     Washington    

Quarterly  Report  of  the,  to  December,  1879.  (No.  2, 
1879-80.)     8vo.     Washmgton,  1880 

Annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  for 
1879.  (Foreign  Commerce.)  Cloth,  diagram. 
8vo.     Washington,  1880 

Statistical  Abstract  for  1879.  No.  2.  8vo.  Washing- 
ton, 1880  J 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Reports  of  the,  for  1878  ]^ 

and  1879.      (3  copies  of  each.)     870.     Washington   J 
Department  of  State — 

Commercial  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries,^ 
Reports  for  1870-78.     Cloth.     8vo.     Washington  I 

International  Monetary  Conference   held  in   Paris,  | 
1878.     Proceedings  and  Exhibits,  with  Report  of  ( 
American  Commission,  and  Appendix.     918  pp., 
cloth,  8vo.     Washington 

Labor  in  Europe,  State  of,  in  1878.     Reports  from 
U.  S.  Consuls.    428  pp.,  8vo.    Washington,  1879    . 
Treasury,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of,  on  the  ] 

State    of    the    Finances,    for    1879.       Cloth,    8vo.  [■ 

Washington J 

Columbia.     Public   Schools   of,   Fourth    Report  on, 

1877-78.     349  pp.,  cloth,  plans,  Svo.     Washington, 

1878  

Massachusetts.      Bureau    of   Statistics    of   Labor, 

Eleventh    Annual     Report     of,    1880.      294    pp., 

diagrams,  Svo.     Boston 

New  York — 

Police  and  Excise  of  Brooklyn,  Annual  Report  of,  1 
for  1879.     Svo.     Brooklyn     J 

Census  of  the  State  of,  for  1875.  xxxiv  and  465  pp.,^ 
cloth,  maps,  foho.     1877    

State  Library,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of. 
Nos.  58  to  61,  1875-78.     Svo 

State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Annual  Reports  I 
on   the.    Nos.   27 — 31,    1873-77.      Maps,   plates,  | 

Svo J 

Ohio — 

American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ninth  Convention  of,  held  1878. 
317  pp.,  plate,  cloth,  Svo.     Columbus 

Secretary  of  State,  Annual  Report  of,  including"! 
the  Statistical  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  y 
for  1878.     659  pp.,  cloth,  Svo.     Columbus J 

WiSCONSIIv  — 

State  Board  of  Health,  Fourth  Annual  Report  of,  1 

for  1879.     Svo.     Madison J 

Massachusetts — 

Agriculture,  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  on,  1871-72.'] 
Cloth,  Svo.     Boston,  1872 I 

Education,  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  [ 
Board  of,  1877-78.     Cloth,  Svo.     Boston,  1879  ...J 


Joseph  Nimmo,Esq., 
jun. 


John  Jay  Knox,  Esq. 


SeveUon  A.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Department 
of  State 


The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion 

C.  D.  Wright,  Esq., 
Chief  of  the 
Bureau 

F.  L.  Jenkins,  Esq. 


New      York      State 
Library 


Smitlisonian  Institu- 
tion 

The      Secretary      of 
State 


Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve,  Sec. 
to  the  Board 


American  Statistical 
Association 
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American   Statistical 
Association 


United  States — Contd. 

Massachusetts — continued. 

Insurance,  Twentj-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  for  1879.  Part  1,  Fii-e  and 
Marine,  &c.  Part  2,  Life,  &c.  2  vols.,  cloth, 
8vo.     Boston 

PubUc  Documents,  1862,  Nos.  1—42  ;  1876,  Nos. 
1—32  ;  1877,  Nos.  1—38.  13  vols.,  half-calf,  8vo. 
Boston  

Boston.      Thirty-sixth      Semi-Annual    Report    of 

Public  Schools  of,  Sept.,  1879.     8vo.     Boston    .... 

Peovidence,  Rhode  Island.     Annual  Reports  upon 

the   Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in.     Nos.  21, 

23,  and  24,  for  1875  and  1877-78.     8vo.     Pro- 

Tidence  

Atkinson  (Edwaed).  Geographical  Presentation 
of  the  Areas  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Countries  of  Europe,  omit- 
ting Russia  and  Alaska.     1  sheet ^ 

Massachitsetts.  Adjutant- General,  Annual  Reports^ 
of  the,  1862  and  1876.     8vo.     Boston 

Aggregates  of  Polls,  Property  Taxes,  &c.,  as  assessed 
1st  May,  1877-78.     8vo.     Boston 

Auditor  of  Accounts,  Report  of  the,  for  1878. 
Cloth,  8vo.     Boston    

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in.  Thirty-seventh  Re- 
port of,  for  1878.     8vo.     Boston  

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Annual  Reports  of,  for  1878-79.  Cloth,  8vo. 
Boston  

Railroad  Commissioners,  Annual  Reports  of  the. 
Nos.  6  and  8,  1875  and  1877.     8vo.     Boston 

Western  Railroad,  Historical  Memoir  of,  by  George 
Bliss.     8vo.     Springfield,  1863 

Railways,  several  Reports  of  the  "  Boston  and  Pro- 
vidence," "  Boston  and  Albany,"  "  Fitchbiiry," 
and  "Old  Colony"  Companies.     8vo 

School    for    Idiotic    and     Feeble-minded     Youth, 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of,  for   1878.     8vo.... 

Boston.      Annual  Report  on  Births,  Marriages,  and 

Deaths  in,  for  1878.     8vo 

Board   of   Health   of,  Sixth   and   Seventh   Annual 

Reports  of  the,  for  1878-79.     8vo 

CoNCOED.    Annual  Reports  of  the  Town  of,  1879-80. 

8vo.     Boston    

Veemont.    Annual  Reports  on  Births,  Marriages,  and 

Deaths  in,  for  1876.     Cloth,  8vo.     Montpelier  J 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Proceedings'] 

of  the.     New  series,  vol.  vi,  1878-79.     Plates,  &c.,  I  The  Academy 
8vo.     Boston    J 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Proceed- T 

ings  of  the,  parts  1 — 3,  Jan. — Dec,  1879.  Plates,  8vo.  J  " 

American  Gcogi-aphical  Societv — 

Bulletiii  of  the,  1879,  No.  3",  and  1880,  No.  1     

Journal  of  tlie,  vols,  vii  -x,  1875-78.  Cloth,  maps, 
&c.,  8vo.     New  York  


Dr.  E.  Jarvis 


The  Society 


1880.] 
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American  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  of   the,"] 

vol.  xviii,  Nos.  103  and  104,  January — December,  V  The  Society 

1879.  Plates,  8vo.     Philadelphia    J 

Banker's  Magazine,  New  York,  vol.  xiv,  Nos.  10  and")   rp,     tju-.   _ 
11,  April  and  .Wy,  1880.     8;o j  ^^^  ^^^^"'^ 

Franklin    Institute,    Philadelphia,    Journal    of    the,  1    mt,    t     i-f   j. 
vol.  Ixxix,  Nos.  4-6,  April— June,  1880.     Svo J      ^  ^nsuruce 

Western,  the,  new  series,  vol.  vi,  No.  3,  May — June,"!   mi,    irj-i. 

1880,  8to.     St.  Louis '. ]  ^^^  ^^'^''^ 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of ,  "I   p  ,     '  1  «1        f 
1879.     Folio.     Cape  Town /  ^ 

India,  British — 

Moral  and  Material  Progress  of,  during  1877-78  (14th~ 

number).     Pari.  Pap.  No.  366,  1879.    Folio  

Trade    of,     with    British    Possessions    and    Foreign  }■  India  Office 

Countries,  Statement  of  the,  for  1874-75  to  1878-79. 

Pari.  Pap.  No.  [C-2585],  1880.   Folio _ 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Returns  of.     Current " 

niimbers    

Review  of   the  Trade   of,  with  other  Countries,  for 

1878-79.     Foho.     Calcutta    _ 

Bengai,  Asiatic  Society  of — 

Proceedings,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  10,  May,  June,  and  De-" 
cember,  1879.     8vo.     Calcutta 

Journal,  vol.  xlviii,  part  1,  No.  4,  1879,  plates,  Svo. 

Calcutta J 

Madeas.     Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  "|   p.      -wr    t?    p    .  •  y, 

Commissioner,  for  1878,  with  appendices.    Diagrams,  )■      -^  -p  p  ^ '  ' 

Foho J       ■^-t'-'-=5- 


Indian  Q-overnment 


The  Society 


Mauritius — 

Almanac  and  Colonial  Register  for  1880. 
Edited  by  J.  B.  Kyshe.     285  pp.     8vo. 

Another  copy  of  the  above 


(12th  No.) 


The  Editor 

The     Governor 
Mauritius 


of 


New  South  Wales — 

Estimated  Population  of  the  Colony  of,  on  31st  De-^ 

cember,  1879.     1  sheet  ^ .        .  p  ,  ^ 

Sydney.     "V^ital  Statistics  of.  Monthly  Reports  of  the  •      ^^       ^     f1  W  1 
Registrar-General    on,   for    December,    1879,    and 
January  and  February,  1880.     Folio   ^ 

New  Zealand — 

Results  of  a  Census  taken  3rd  March,  1878.     Folio.  1   -o     •  i.       r<  ^ 

WeUington,  1880 |  Registrar-General 

Statistical  and    Chronological   Chart  of,  compiled  hy\  mi     n        ^^ 
A.  Bryce  Bain.     1  sheet.     Wellington,  1879 J    ^^^  compiler 

South  Australia — 

Census  of,  taken  March,  1876.    Folio.    Adelaide,  1879....  J.  Boothby,  Esq. 
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South  Australia — Contd. 

Register  of  tlie  Rainfall  from  1839-79,  by  Sir  Gc.  S." 

Kingston.     Diagrams,  folio.     Adelaide,  1879 

South    Australian    Directory,    for    1880,    edited    by 
J.  Boothby.     Cloth,  map,  870.     Adelaide   , 


J.  Boothby,  Esq. 


Tasmania.     Royal  Society  of.  Proceedings,  &c.,  of  the 


for  1878.     8vo.     Hobart 


'  of.  Proceedings,  &c.,  of  the,  \  ryv.     q     •  f 
Town J    -^^^  society 


Victoria  — 

Quarterly  Abstract,  showing  the  Estimated  Population"^ 

on  the  31st  December,  1879.     1  sheet 

Statistics  of  Friendly  Societies,  for  1878.     Folio  | 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of,  1878 —  }•  H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq. 

Greneral  Index  to  the. 

Part  8.  Interchange 

,,    9.  Religious,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Progress^ 
Other   copies  of    the  above   pai-ts,   and   also   of    the"] 

Statistics  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1878 [  Agent-Grsneral     for 

Victorian  Year  Book  for   1878-79,  by  H.  H.  Hayter,  [       Victoria 

395  pp.,  8vo.    Melbourne  and  London J 

Mining  Surveyors  and  Registrars,  Reports  of,  for  the  1    ,,•   -.        n  -kt- 

Quarter  ended  31st  December,  1879.     Folio  J 


j  B.  Noble,  Esq. 


United  Kingdom — 

Association  of  Chambers  of   Commerce,  Seventeenth 

Annual  Report  of,  for  1876.     8vo.     London  ... 
Colonial  and   other    Possessions,   Statistical    Abstract^ 

for,  from  1864  to  1878,  No.  16,  Pari.  Pap.  [C-2520], 

1880.     8vo 

Import  Duties  upon  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of 

the.     Part  1— Foreign.     Pari.  Pap.  120,  1880.     8vo.  \-  Board  of  Trade. 
Navigation    and   Shipping,  Annual  Statement  of,  for 

1879.     Pari.   Pap.  No.  [C-2518],  1880.     FoHo 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Returns  of.      Current 

numbers.     8vo ^ 


Sugai',  Card  Diagram,  showing  the  falling  off  in 
British  and  increase  in  Continental  Imports  since 
the  Bounties  in  1878.     Card 

Colonial  Office  List  for  1880.     Maps,  8vo.     London  .... 


Workmen's  National 
Executive  Com- 
mittee for  Abo- 
lition of  Sugar 
Bounties 

Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Sons,  Pall  Mall 


England  and  Wales — 

Births,    Deaths,   and    Marriages,    Forty-first    Annual"^ 

Report  of  the  Registrar- General  (Abstracts  of  1878).  I 

Pari.  Pap.  No.  [C-2568],  1880.     8vo I   Registrar-G-eneral  of 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  in,  to  December,  1879,  [        England 

and   of    Births   and  Deatlis    in,   to   March,    1880. 

No.  125.     8vo J 

Diocesan  Map,  showing  the  provisions  of  Bishopric  Act"! 

(1878),  the  recommendations  of  the  Cathedral  Com-  I    Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K. 

missioners  (1854),  and  the  Population  (Census  1871),  j        Johnston 

&c.,  compiled  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Mackey,  B.A.,  &c J 


1880.] 
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England  and  Wales — Contd. 

Bristol.    Annual  Report  of  the  Incorporated  Chamber  "1 

of  Commerce  and  Shipping  for  1879-80,  with  Ap-  V  L.  Bruton,  Esq. 

pendix.     8vo J 

West  Sussex,  Sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Condition  of  1    -pv       p,     ,         ^  ,,  . 

the  Combined  Sanitary  District  of.    8vo.   Worthing,!-       r' -d  n  t) 

1880 : J    ^•^•^■p- 

Ireland — 

Weekly  Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths  of  eight  large"^ 

towns.     Current  numbers.     8vo T?     •  f        n  if 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  in,  to  December,  1879,  J-       Ireland    ^" 

and   of  Bu-ths   and   Deaths  in,   to    March,    1880.  ( 

No.  65.   8vo.     Dublin J 

Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry,  Society  of.  Journal  of  1    rpi     o     •  , 

the,  vol.  viii.  No.  1,  April,  1880.     8vo.     Dublin       .|  J-J^e  society 
Dublin.    Statistical  Tables  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  1    Commissioner  of 

for  1879.    Folio    J       Police,  Dublin 


the   eight 


No.  101. 


Registrar- General  of 
Scotland 


Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages — 

Weekly  and     Monthly    Returns    of,    in 

principal  towns,  ciu-rent  numbers.    8vo. 
Quarterly  Return  of,  to  31st  March,  1880 

8vo.     Edinburgh [ 

Supplement  to  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Returns  I 

of,  during  1879,  also  the  Vaccination  Returns  for  | 

1878.     8vo.     Edinburgh     J 

Edinburgh.     Royal  Society  of — 

Proceedings,   toL   x,   No.    103.      Session    1878-79. 

Plates,  &c.,  8to 

Transactions,  vol.  xxviii.  Part  3,  Session  1877-78,  and  ,>  Tlie  Society 

Tol.   xxix,   Part  1,   Session   1878-79.     Diagrams,  j 

plates,  &c.,  4to J 

Glasgow — 

Mortahty  Tables  of  the  City  of,  with  remarks  by 

Medical  Officer,  for  the  Quarter  and  Year  ending 

31st  December,  1879.     8vo 

United    Trades'   Council,   Reports   of,   1872-73    to  1    m     o 

1878-79.     8yo |  ^^'^  Secretary 


Dr.  J.  B.  Russell 


Authors,  &c. — 

Almquist  (G.  Fe.).  La  Suede,  ses  Progres  Sociaux 
et  ses  Institutions  Penitentiaires.     8vo.     Stockholm, 

1879  

Behm  (G.).     Nachtrag  pro  1878  zu  der  Statistik  der"" 

Mortalitats,  Invaliditats,  und  Morbilitatsverhiiltnisse 
bei  dem  Beamten-Personal  der  Bahnen  des  Vereins 
Deutscher  Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen.  31  pp.,  8vo. 
Berhn,  1879 

Beddoe  (Dr.  John,  E.R.S.).  The  Progress  of  Public 
Health  in  Our  Own  Times.  24  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo. 
Bristol,  1879     

Betan  (G.  Phillips).  Industrial  Geography  Pri- 
mers.     France.      100  pp.,   cloth,    12mo.      London, 

1880  


Dr.    F.     J. 
F.R.C.S. 


Mouat, 


Verein  Deutscher 
Eisenbahn  Ver- 
waltungen 


The  Author 
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Blackley  (Eev.  W.  L.).  Collected  Essays  on  the"! 
Prevention  of  Pauperism,  viii  and  148  pp.,  cloth,  i- 
8vo.     London,  1880    J 

BoHMEET  (Dr.  v.).  Die  Statistik  der  Rechtspflege  1 
mit  besondere  Riicksicht  auf  das  Kouigreich  Sachsen  V 
von  1860  bis  1877.     50  pp.,  4to.     Dresden,  1879  ....  J 

Brachelli  (Dr.  H.  F.)  — 

Statistisehe  Skizze  der  Oesterreiehisch-Ungarisclien^ 
Monarcliie  nebst  Liechtenstein,  7^  Auflage.    50  pp., 

Svo.     Leipzig,  1880 I 

Statistisehe  Skizze  der  Europaischen  Staaten,  2^  [ 
Auflage,  Nachtrage  bis  ende  Marz,  1880.  Svo.  | 
Leipzig J 

CiAEE  (C.  L.).  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Cost 
of  H.M.  Prisons  and  of  Prison  Earnings.  8  pp., 
post  4to.     London,  1880    

Doyle  (Patrick,  C.E.).  Petroleum,  its  History, 
Origin,  and  Use,  &c.  28  pp.,  12mo.  Brisbane, 
1880  

Duncan  (W.  J.).  Our  Home  and  Foreign  Trade, 
supplement  to  "  Notes  on  Rate  of  Discount."  29  pp., 
cloth,  Svo.     Edinburgh,  1880    

Greig  (J.  K.)  Bank  Note  and  Banking  Reform.  1 
25  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1880  J 

Guthrie  (James).  The  River  Tyne,  its  History  and 
Resources.  248  pp.,  cloth,  plates,  &c.,  Svo.  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  1880    

JouEDAN  (Beatrice  A.).  Lnprovements  in  Education! 
during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  I 
(Howard  Medal  Prize  Essay,  1879.)  89  pp.,  cloth,  ( 
12mo.     London   J 

Neison  (F.  G.  p.).  The  Rate  of  Fatal  and  Non- 
Fatal  Accidents  in  and  about  Mines  and  on  Rail- 
ways ;  with  the  Cost  of  Insurance  against  such 
accidents.  Preliminary  Report.  73  pp.,  Svo. 
London,  1880  

Peeozzo  (Luigi).  Statistica  Grafica  (Estratto  degli 
Annali  di  Statistica,  serie  2*,  vol.  xii).  30  pp.,  dia- 
grams, imp.  Svo.     Roma,  1880 

Petersen  (Aleesis).  Landmanden  og  Nationaloko- 
nomien.     20  pp.,  12mo.     Kjobenhavn,  1880  

Reid  (G.  H.).  Protection  or  Free  Trade?  Speech  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade,  delivered  at  Sydney.  18  pp., 
Svo.     Sydney,  1880 

Robinson  (W.).  Report  on  the  Laccadive  Islands, 
1848.     183  pp.,  cloth,  Svo.     Madras,  1874 

Scott  (B.,  F.R.A.S.).  Statistical  Vindication  of  the 
City  of  London.  200  pp.,  cloth,  Svo.  London, 
1867  

Tupp  (A.  C).  The  Indian  Civil  Service  List  for 
18S0.  571  and  Ixxxv  pp.,  cloth,  diagram,  Svo. 
Madras 

Van  den  Beeg  (N.  P.,  LL.D.,  &c.).  Historical-Sia- 
t.istical  Notes  on  the  Production  and  Consumption 
of  Coffee.  (Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  G.  G. 
Batten.)     92  pp.,  Svo 


The  Author 


Howard  Association 
The  Author 


EfBngham      Wilson, 
Esq. 

Tyne     Improvement 
Commissioners 


The  Authoress 


The  Author 


Sir  W.  R.  Robinson, 
K.C.S.I. 

H.  Lloyd  Reid,  Esq. 
The  Author 
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Tlie  Author 


Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Vabeenteapp  (Dr.  G.)  — 

Offener  Brief  an  Herrn  Dr.  Erlmrdt,  von  Munchen 
betreffend  Dr.  L.  Winterhalter's  Schrift  "  Zur 
Eanalisation      von     Miincheu."       24    j^p.,     8vo. 

Munchen,  1880 

Several  Pamphlets  containing  Reviews  of  various 
English  Grovermnent  Reports,  &c.     8vo J 

Vesselotsky  (A.).     L'Impot  sur  le  Revenu  Mobilier") 

en  Italie.     133  pp.,  diagram,  imp.  8vo.     St.  Peters-  >  „ 

bourg,  1879  J 

Vine    (J.  R.   Somers).      Alphabetical    List    of    the] 

Members  of  the  New  House  of  Commons,  1880,  with  l  The  Compiler 
various  Electoral  Statistics.     24.  pp.,  8vo.     London] 

Waleas  (Ltos).     Theorie  Mathematique   du  Billet  1   rr\      a    ^i 
de  Banque.     8vo ^  ^^^  Author 


.etl 


"!:} 


Societies,  &c. — 

Actuaries,   Journal  of   the   Institute  of.      Vol.    xxi 
part  3,  No.  119,  April,  1880.     8vo 

Arts,  Journal  of   the  Society  of.     Current  numbers 

Bankers,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.     Parts   7  and  9,  \ 
April  and  June,  1880.     Svo.     London J 

Civil  Engineers,  Miiuites  of  Proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tution of.     Vol.  lix,  Part  1,  1879-80.     Cloth,  plates.  )■  The  Institution 


The  Institute 
The  Society 
The  Institute 


Svo.     London 


Labourers'  Friend,  The  Magazine  of  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 
No.  264,  April,  1880.     Svo 

Royal   Agricultui-al  Society,  Journal   of  the.     Second  ] 
series,  vol.  xvi,  part  1,  Svo.     1880     j 

Royal   Asiatic  Society,   Journal   of    the,   nevr   series,  \ 
vol.  xii,  part  2,  April,  1880.     Map,  Svo.     London....  J 

Royal  Geograpliical  Society,  Proceedings  of  the. 
Vol.  ii,  Nos.  4—6,  April— June,  ISSO.  Svo. 
London 

Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Proceedings  of 
the.     Vol.  viii,  No.  9.     Svo.     London 

Royal     Society,     Proceedings    of     the. 
Nos.  202—204.     Svo.     London    


The  Society 


Vol. 


':} 


Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Journal  of  the. 
Vol.  xxiv,  No.  104,  1880.     Plans,  Svo 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Statistical  Report  of  the 
Patients  Treated  in,  for  the  years  1876-77.  256  pp., 
Svo.     London  

Social  Science  Association,  Sessional    Proceedings   of  | 
Vol.  xiii,  No.  4,  June,  1880.     Svo.     London.  J 


the. 


Surveyors,      Transactions     of      the    Institution 
Vol.  xii,  Parts  9—12.     Svo.     London,  1880   .... 


of. 


The  Institution 

H.      Percy      Potter, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Association 

The  Institution 
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^Periodicals — 

Athenseiim,  The.     (Monthly  parts)  ....  Current  numbers 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London) 

Commercial  World,  The 

Economist,  The    

Insurance  G-azette,  The  

,,         Record,  The    

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Eeriew    

Machinery  Market,  The 

Nature  

Review,  The 

Statist,  The  

Textile  Manufactm-er,  The 

Universal  Engineer,  The    


The  Editor 


Purchased. 


Allen's  Precis  of  Official  Papers.    Session  1880.    Ko.  1.    8vo.    London. 

Annales    d' Hygiene    Publiqne.      3'^   serie,   Kos.    16 — 18,    Avril — Juin 
1880.     8vo.     Paris. 

Annual  Register  for  1879.     Cloth,  8vo.     London. 

Beddoe    (John,  M.D.).      On  the  Stature  and  Bulk  of  Man  in  the 
British  Isles.     8vo.     London,  1870. 

Index  Society's  Publications,  Xo.  5 — 

An    Index    of    Hereditary    English,    Scottish,   and    Irish    Titles    of 
Honour,  by  E.  Solly,  F.E.S.     4to.     London,  1880. 

Shaw's  Local  Government   Manual  and  Directory  for  1880.     Cloth, 
8vo.     London. 
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Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Financial  Year  ended  Z\st  December, 
1879,  and  for  the  Sessional  Year  ending  SOth  June,  1880, 
presented  at  the  Forty-Sixth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Sodetifs  Booms,  Somerset  House 
Terrace  (King^s  College  Entrance),  Strand,  London,  on  the  oOth 
of  June,  1880,  and  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meeting. 

The  President,  Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  circular  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  read  and  confirmed,  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  read  : — 

Report  of  the  Coimcil. 

The  Society  is  now  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  its  existence, 
and  the  Council  have  again  to  state,  to  quote  the  language  of  last 
year's  report,  that  it  "  fully  maintains  the  position  it  has  obtained 
"  as  respects  the  number  of  its  members,  and  its  power  to  fulfil 
"  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established." 

In  the  past  year  the  number  of  members  has  risen  fi'ora  746  to 
783.  The  result  compares  as  follows  with  the  average  of  the 
previous  ten  years  : — 


Particulars. 

1879. 

Averagce  for 

the 

Last  Ten  Years. 

Number  of  Fellows  on  31st  December   

783 
119 

52 
89 

545 

Life  Members  included  in  the  above  

81 

Number  lost  by  death,  withdrawal  or  default    

New  Fellows  elected 

31 

67 

Since   the    1st   of    January   last   46    new    Fellows    have   been 
elected. 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  also  shows  satisfactory 
progress,  notwithstanding  a  slight  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  in  1879,  viz.,  1,698/.,  as  compared  with  1,732/.  for  the 
previous  year.  This  slight  falling  off  is  more  than  accounted  for 
by  a  reduction  of  the  receipts  from  compositions,  which  are  of  a 
fluctuating  character,  and  there  has  been  real  progress  in  the  per- 
manent sources  of  income.  This  is  brought  out  by  the  subjoined 
analysis  of  the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Receipts  per 


Dividends   

Annual  Subscriptions    

Compositions 

Journal  sales  

Advertisements  in  Journal 


1879. 

i 
1878. 

£ 

£ 

65 

SS 

1,300 

i>i97 

126 

=94 

176 

169 

31 

17 

1,698 

1,732 

1877. 


41 

1,117 

252 

151 

36 


1876. 


1,054 

168 

159 

19 


187 


1,597  I    1,43 


£ 
48 

928 

105 

133 

17 


1,231 


Average 

for 

Five  Years. 


£ 
49 

1,119 


=4 


1,539 


The  investments  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time  are  increased 
to  2,700/.  of  New  Three  per  Cents,  as  compared  with  2,400/.  a  year 
ago.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  certain  particulars  for  last 
year,  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  : — 


Particulars. 

1879. 

Average 

of 

Last  Ten  Years. 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year   

£ 
194 

1,698 

84 

4.195 

£ 
257 

Receipts  from  all  sources 

1,234 

Cash  balance  at  end  of  year 

Surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  

255 
2,615 

A  comparison  of  the  principal  figures  at  intervals  of  ten  years 
from  the  formation  of  the  Society,  will  farther  show  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  : — 
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Comparison  of  Condition  of  Society/  at  Intervals  of  Ten  Years,  on  '.ilst  Dec. 


Year. 

Number 
of  Fellows. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Amount 
Invested. 

Liabilities. 

Casli 
Balance. 

1839  .... 
'49 .... 
'59.... 
'69  .... 
'79  .... 

398 

387 
357 
400 

783 

£ 

819 

734 

729 

796 

1,698 

£ 

849 

764 

743 
726 

1,4-7 

£ 
867 

867 

867 

1,136 

2,283 

£ 
306 

383 
-87 

238 

£ 

60 
34 

297 

200 

84 

It  will  be  noticed  that  great  progres.s  lias  been  made  during  the 
last  decade.  The  number  of  Fellows  having  been  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  income  and  amount  invested  have  been  more  than 
doubled  in  that  time.  The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  for 
each  year  of  that  period  : — 


Year. 

Number 
of  Fellows. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Amount 
Invested. 

Liabilities. 

Cash 
Balance. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870.... 

403 

852 

839 

1,136 

135 

214 

'71  .... 

431 

880 

804 

1,136 

125 

290 

'72  .... 

454 

1,112 

806 

1,322 

135 

411 

'73 .... 

530 

1,248 

1,097 

1,507 

135 

376 

'74.... 

588 

1,377 

1,491* 

1,507 

460 

62 

'75  .... 

607 

1,231 

1,733* 

1,207 

216 

94 

'76.... 

611 

1,438 

1,340* 

1,207 

187 

192 

'77.... 

683 

1,597 

1,286 

1,398 

201 

312 

'78.... 

746 

1,732 

1,345 

1,902 

168 

194 

'79 .... 

783 

1,698 

1,4^7 

2,283 

-38 

84 

*  The  expenditure  of  these  years  was  affected  by  the  heavy  expenses  incident 
to  moving  into  new  premises. 

Confirmation  of  the  steady  progress  of  the  Society  may  be  again 
referred  to  with  satisfaction,  as  indicated  by  the  increasing  sale  of 
the  Society's  Journal.     The  average  of  the  annual  sales 

£ 

In  the  ten  years  1841-50    was  56 

'51-60      ,,     83 

'61-70      „     97 

In  the  nine  years      '71-79      „     i:;o 

2  E  2 
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The  amount  realised  in  1879  as  already  shown  was  176/.,  which 
exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  library  of  the  Society  continues  to  increase  in  size  rapidly, 
chiefly  from  tlie  numerous  and  libei'al  donations  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Opening  Address  of  the  President  was  given  on  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Society  in  ^November,  and  the  papers  read  and 
the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  are  recorded 
as  follows : — 

Session  1879-80. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Ticesdai/,  ISth  November,  1879. 
The  President,  Thomas  Brasset,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 


William  Jolin  Cooper. 
Francis  S.  Powell,  F.R.G.S. 
Francis  Henry  Nalder. 
Joseph  Leete. 
J.  Fisher  Smith. 
Mark  Whitwill,  J.P. 
Fung  Yee. 
H.  Ribton  Cooke. 
Francis  ^^^  Pixley. 


William  Miller. 

Frederick  W.  Barry,  M.D. 

Henry  L.  Jephson. 

Edward  Fislier  Bamber,  C.E. 

William    Neilson    Hancock,    LL.D., 

M.R.I.A. 
Howard  Payn. 
Evan  C.  Nepean.  j 

James  Adams  Wenley.  " 


The    President  delivered  an    Opening   Address,    and    declared 
the  "Howard  Medal  "  for  1879  (with  20Z.)  to  be  awarded  to 

Miss  Beateice  A.  Jourdan. 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  16th  December,  1879. 
The  President,  Thomas  Brasset,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

W.  A.  Thomas.  I  William  Tipping. 

Edwin  Bowley.  |  Frederick  Harris. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson  read  a  Paper  on,  "  Is  the  Value  of  Money 
"  Rising  in  England  and  Throughout  the  World  ?  with  Remarks 
"  on  the  Effects  of  the  Fluctuating  Condition  of  Trade  upon  the 
"  Value  of  Money." 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  T^iesday,  20th  January,  1880. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  followinsf  were  elected  Fellows : — 


William  Davies  Stephens. 
David  Aitcheson. 
Byron  L.  Ronald. 
Lionel  Frederic  Lee. 


A.  Marshall. 
Robert  Bruce  Ronald. 
William  Summers,  M.A. 
Frederick  Charles  Danvers. 


Alexander  John  Finlaison. 

Mr.  G.  Phillips  Bevan  read  a  Paper  on   "  The  Strikes  of  the 
"  Past  Ten  Years." 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Ttiesday,  17th  February,  1880. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair, 

The  following'  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Alfred  Cotterill  Tupp. 
Philip  Henry  Fowell- Watts. 
Michael  G.  Mulhall. 
William  Parkin. 
T.  Eglinton  A.  Gwynne. 


Jervoise  Smith. 
Isaac  Lowthian  Bell,  M.P. 
George  Alfred  Oakeshott. 
Wilfred  Arthur  Bowser. 
Hon.  Frederick  Strutt. 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  Welton  read  a  Paper  on  "  Certain  Changes  in 
"  the  English  Rates  of  Mortality." 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  16th  March,  1880. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Vice-President. 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

Walter  Johnson,  I  A.  F.  Roberts, 

William  John  Cox.  |  Isidor  Oelsner. 

(a)  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "Vital 
"  Statistics  of  Cavalry  Horses." 

(&)  Professor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D.,  read  a  Paper  entitled  "  A 
"  Survey  of  Indictable  and  Summary  Jurisdiction  Offences  in 
"  England  and  Wales,  from  1857  to  1878." 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  April,  1880. 
Wm.  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair, 
The  undermentioned  was  elected  a  Fellow  :— 
James  Stark. 
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The  following  were  elected  Honorary  Members  : — 

Signor  Luigi  Cossa,  of  Pavia. 
Signor  Emilio  Morpurgo,  of  Padova. 
Signor  Angelo  Messedaglia,  of  Rome. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Mouat,  F.R.C.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Education 
"  and  Training  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor." 

Seventh  Ordinanj  Meeting,  Tuesday,  Wth  May,  1880. 
Dr.  W.  a.  Gut,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

Jolin  Holms,  M.P.  I  Walter  Wren,  M.P. 

Frederick  Bart.  John  Charles  Twist. 

John  Pender,  M.P.  \  Thomas  Charles  Baring,  M.P. 

((x)  Captain  P.  Gr.  Craigie  read  a  Paper  on  "Ten  Years'  Statistics 
"  of  British  Agriculture,  1870-79." 

(&)  A  Paper  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  H.  Gilbert, 
F.R.S.,  on  "  The  Home  Produce,  Imports,  Consumption,  and  Price 
"  of  Wheat  over  the  Harvest  Years  1852-53  to  1879-80,"  was  read 
by  Dr.  Gilbert. 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  15fh  June,  1880. 
Dr.  "W.  a.  Gut,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 


Stanley  Leighton,  M.P. 

Charles  Schreiber,  M.P. 

Joseph  Whitwell  Pease,  M.P. 

Robert  Jasper  More. 

Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

William  Lavies  Jackson,  M.P. 

(Seorge  Readdy. 


William  S.  Caine,  M.P. 
Joseph  C.  Bolton,  M.P. 
William  Young  Craig,  M.P. 
Joseph  Lovegrove. 
George  Henry  Finch,  M.P. 
James  Rankin,  M.P. 
Charles  Seely,  junr.,  M.P. 
Chas.  H.  Crompton-Roberts,  M.P. 


The  undermentioned  were  elected  Honorary  Members : — 

His  Excellency  M.  Jean  Babtiste  Leon  Say,  of  Paris. 
The  Hon.  Charles  F.  Conant,  of  Washington,  U.S.A. 
M.  le  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  of  Paris. 

Mr.  R.  Price  Williams,  C.E.,  read  a  Paper  "  On  the  Increase  of 
"  Population  in  England  and  Wales." 
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The  above  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of  the  different 
papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  meetings.  Those  meetings,  for 
the  most  part,  have  also  been  numerously  attended,  and  although 
there  has  been  perhaps  less  excitement  than  in  the  two  previous 
sessions,  there  is  apparently  no  abatement  of  real  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society.  Among  the  new  members  in  the 
present  session,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  members  returned 
to  Parliament  at  the  late  general  election,  including  one  or  two  of 
the  more  prominent  members  of  the  House. 

Among  the  matters  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Council  during  the  year,  apart  from  papers  read,  have  been  the 
approaching  Census  of  1881,  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Farr  from  his 
office  as  Superintendent  of  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  the 
Registrar- General,  the  Rowland  Hill  Testimonial,  and  the  question 
of  obtaining  better  House  Accommodation  for  the  Society. 

With  regard  to  the  Census,  the  step  taken  by  the  Council  was 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee,  which  duly  considered  the 
subject,  and  which  finally  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  This  memorial  was  adopted  by  the 
Council,  and  duly  presented,  and  has  been  printed  in  the  Society's 
Journal.  The  Council  have  now  to  express  their  regret  at  the  very 
great  delay  which  has  occurred  in  passing  a  Census  Bill.  To  give 
suitable  time  for  preparation,  an  Act  should  have  been  passed  in  the 
session  of  1879,  but  no  Bill  was  brought  in  until  the  present  year, 
when  the  delay  caused  by  the  elections  has  made  it  quite  hopeless 
to  get  the  measure  passed  till  the  very  close  of  the  present  session. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Farr  from  his  office  was  the  occasion  of 
a  special  vote  by  the  Council,  expressing  their  high  appreciation  of 
his  long  services  to  the  Government  and  the  country,  as  well 
as  specially  to  this  Society,  in  the  cause  of  statistics.  The  Govern- 
ment conferred  on  him  the  decoration  of  C.B.,  the  only  special 
honour  which  these  long  services  have  received.  The  Council  are 
glad  to  notice  that  a  public  testimonial  to  Dr.  Farr  is  being  pro- 
moted by  a  most  influential  committee,  including  many  leading 
members  of  this  Society. 

The  Rowland  Hill  Testimonial  has  been  supported  by  a  small 
donation  from  the  Council  of  the  Society,  in  order  to  mark  their 
sense  of  the  great  services  to  the  community  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  Society,  though  for  many  years  before  his  death  he 
took  no  active  part  in  their  proceedings. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  House  Accommodation,  the 
Council  regret  to  say  that  no  progress  has  been  made,  although 
a  special  committee  on  the  subject  has  held  many  meetings  and 
made  numerous  inquiries.  The  project  of  a  common  building  for 
several   learned   societies,   to    be   called   "  The    Hall    of    Applied 
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"  Sciences,"  which  was  encouraged  by  the  oifer  of  Dr.  Siemens  to 
contribute  10,000/.  towards  such  building,  has  also  fallen  through, 
in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  societies,  in  which  Dr. 
Siemens  was  himself  most  immediately  interested,  to  go  on  with  the 
matter.  The  Council  propose  next  session  to  continue  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee. 

The  Society  was  well  represented  by  its  Fellows  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Sheffield  in  August,  1879,  and  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  in  October,  at  Manchester. 

The  Howard  Medal  of  1879  (with  20Z.)  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Beatrice  A.  Jourdan,  for  her  essay  on  "  The  Improvements  that  have 
"  taken  place  in  the  Edacation  of  Children  and  Young  JPe)'sons  during 
"  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.''' 

The  subject  of  essays  in  competition  for  the  Howard  Medal 
of  1881  (with  20/.  added)  is  to  be — 

"  On  the  Jail  Fever,  from  the  Earliest  Black  Assize  to  the  Last 
"  Recorded  Outbreak  in  Recent  Times." 

The  Society  has  had  to  lament  the  death  of  the  following 
membei"s  since  the  last  anniversary  meeting  : — 

Fellows. 

General  Sir  Thomas  A.  Larcom,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Samuel  Wood,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Alexander  Robertson. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Ash  well. 

James  McClelland. 

Harry  Maple. 

Julius  Paul  Beer. 

Edward  T.  Blakely. 

W.  Tayler  Dent. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hampton,  G.C.B. 

Joseph  J.  Cohen  de  Lissa,  F.R.G.S. 

Henry  Ash  worth. 

Honorary  Memhers. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut,  Ancien  Depute  et 

Senatenr. 
Dr.    Adolphe    Ficker    (President   of    the    Imperial    Central 

Statistical  Commission  at  Vienna). 
Dr.  M.  de  Baurahauer  (late  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Bureau 

at  The  Hague). 
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The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  Officers  and  Council 
of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1880-81,  is  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting : — 

Council  and  Officees  for  1880-81. 

PRESIDENT. 
JAMES   CAIRD,  C.B.,   F.E.S. 


Arthur  H.  Bailey,  F.I.A. 

T.  Graham  BaKour,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

A.  E.  Bateman. 

G.  Phillips  Bevan.* 

Stephen  Bourne. 

Edward  William  Brabrook,  E.S.A. 

Su"  George  CampbeU,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.* 

J.  Oldfield  Chadwick,  F.R.G.S. 

Archibald  Hamilton,  J.P.* 

Hammond  Chubb,  B.A. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

Lionel  L.  Cohen. 

Major  Patrick  G.  Craigie. 

Juland  Danvers. 

Robert  Giffen. 


COUNCIL. 

Frederick  Hendriks. 

Noel  A.  Humphreys.* 

Prof.  W.  S.  Jevons,  M.A.,LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Lawson.* 

Professor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D. 

John  B.  Martin,  M.A. 

Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Frederic  John  Mouat,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison. 

Robert  Hogarth  Patterson. 

Henry  D.  Pochin.* 

Frederick  Purdy. 

Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

Thomas  A.  Welton.* 

Cornelius  Walford,  F.I.A. 


Those  marked  *  are  new  Members  of  Council. 

TREASURER. 

Richard  Biddulph  Martin. 

SECRETARIES. 

Hammond  Chubb,  |  Robert  Giffen. 

John  B.  Martin.- 


FOREIGN    SECRETARY. 
Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D. 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  at  31st  December,  1879,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
same  year : — 


(I.) — Abstract   of  Receipts   and   Payments  foi-   the   Vear   ending 
31st  December,  1879. 


RECEIPTS. 


£     s.    d. 


Balance    in ") 

Bank,31st  [•  192  1-4 
Dec,  1878) 


draft  "^ 
pre-  [• 


Less     draft " 

not      pre-  5-10 

sented 


-£182  14    7 


Balance  of  Petty  Cash .       11     9    - 


Balance    of    Adver- 
tisement Cash 


Di\-idends  on  2,400?.  Kew  3  per 


Cents 


194    4  10 
64  12     6 


Subscriptions  received  for: — 

31  Arrears    £6o    2    - 


572  for  the  yeai- 
1879  


}>■■- 


16  in  Advance. 
619 


201    4    - 
12    - 


1,299  18    - 


6  Compositions  126    -    - 

.Journal  Sales  £175  16     5 


.lournal,    Advertise- 
nients  in   


n  10   - 


207     6     5 


£1,892     1     9 


(Signed) 


bth  May,  1880. 


PAYMENTS. 

Eeut £200    -    - 

Less  sublet 118  15    - 


Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension  .. 

Journal,  Triutiug £588     6 

,,        Annual  Index  5     5 

,,        Shorthand  \ 
Eeporters  J 


2     - 


81 
346 


12    1 


Literary" 
Services 

Bartholo- 
mew  for 
Maps 


48    3    6 


'} 


Advertising  

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 

Library  

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing  ... 
Postage  and  delivering  Journals  ... 

Fire  and  Lights    

Incidental  Expenses    , 

Furniture  and  Repairs    

Statistical  Dinner  Club  

Grant  -n-ith  Howard  Medal    

Howard  Medals    


671 
57 
20 
S3 
70 
59 

8 
46 

5 

3 
20 

1 


17   ; 

4  ' 
12  - 
19    : 

4    i 

6  - 

10   ; 

8    ( 

7  - 
15    - 

10    I 


1,426  12 

Purchase  of    400?.    New    3    per)        oai     _ 

Cents,  at  95J 3  ~ 


80  IS 


Balance    at    Drum- ") 

niond's ) 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash        3  16     6 


£1,807  12 


84    9 


"  J.  O.  Chadwick, 
"  Thomas  A.  Welton, 
"  G.  Phillips  Bevan, 


£1,892    1    ; 


Auditon 
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(II.) — Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  31s^  December,  1879. 


LIABILITIES 

Per  Accounts  for — 

£    s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

December     number ' ' 
of  Journal ' 

129  18 
5     5 

8 

Annual  Index  to  ditto 

Stationery     and) 
Printing     J 

26  17 
12    5 

7 
11 

Advertisements 

Miscellaneous,  say   ... 

63  13 

3 

238 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society 

4,194 

17 

7 

£4,432 

18 

- 

ASSETS. 


£      s.    d. 
84    9     7 


Cast  Balances    

2,400;.,  New  3  per  Cents,  cost 2,283     6     o 

Property  (Estimated  Value)  : — 

Books  in  Library £1,000 

Journals  in  Stock     500 

Furniture  and  Fixtm-es  500 


Arrears  of   Subscriptions  reco-'^ 
verable  (say)  j 


1,000    -    - 
65     2     - 

£4,432  18    - 


(Signed) 


bth  May,  1880. 


"  J.  0.  Chadwick, 

"  Thomas  A.  Welton,    ^  Auditors. 

"  G.  Phillips  Bevan, 


(III.) — Building   Fund   (Established   IQth   Jid_y,    1873),   Balance  Sheet, 
31s<  December,  1879. 


LIABILITIES. 

£     s.  d. 

imount  of  Fund  from  last  Account      156  15    5 


dividends  Eeceived  and  Invested ") 
during  the  year  1879  ) 


6  12     8 


£163    8     1 


(Signed) 


bth  May,  1880. 


ASSETS. 


£      s.   d. 


1879.  Invested  as  per  last  Account 
in  Metropolitan  Consolidated 
3 J  per  Cent.  Stock,  in  the 
name  of  the  Treasurer,  K. 
B.  Martin— 

£153  12  11  cost  156  15 

15  July.    Purchased        5    2     1,,         55 

6  Nov.    Ditto  15    8,,         17 


Total £160    - 


„    £163     8     1 


"  J.  0.  Chadwick, 

"  Thomas  A.  Welton,    \  Auditor 

"  Gr.  Phillips  Bevan, 
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"  STATISTICAL    SOCIETY, 

"  5th  May,  1880. 

"Auditors'  Report  foe  1879. 

"  The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  for 
the  Year  1879, 

"  Report  : — 

"  That  they  have  carefully  compared  the  Entries  in  the  BooTcs 
tvith  the  several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  January  to  the 
Slst  December,  1879,  and  find  them  correct,  shoiving  the  Receipts 
(including  a  Balance  of  194/.  4s.  lod.  from  1878)  to  have  lieen 
1,892/.  IS.  gd.,  and  the  Payments  (^including  the  purchase  of  400/. 
New  Three  per  Cents'),  1,807/.  ^^s.  2c?.,  leaving  a  Balance  in  favour 
of  the  Society  of  84Z.  9.9.  ']d.  at  31s^  Becemher,  1879. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Society,  the  former  amounting  to  4,432/.  i8s.  -d., 
and  the  latter  to  238/.  -s.  ^d.,  leaving  a  Balance  in  favour  of  the 
Society  0/4,194/.  17s.  yd. 

"  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1879  ivas  160/.  -s.  8c/.,  Metropolitan  3I  per  Cents, 
invested  in  the  name  of  the  Treastirer,  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

"  They  firther  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1878  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  746,  which  number  was  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  52,  by  Deaths,  Resignations,  and 
Defaidters,  and  that  89  new  Members  loere  elected,  leaving  on  the  list, 
on  Slst  December,  1879,  783  Felloivs  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)  "  J.  0.   Chadwick, 

"  Thomas  A.  Welton,    \  Auditors."' 
"  G.  Phillips  Bbvan, 
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Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  who  temporarily  occupied 
the  chair,  said,  according  to  precedent,  I  have  to  subnait  a  motion, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brassey,  whom,  however,  we  expect  to  see 
before  the  meeting  is  over.  I  have  to  move  "  that  the  report  of  the 
Council,  the  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  the  balance  sheet  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  and  the  report  of  the  Auditors  for  1879,  be 
adopted,  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Journal."  I 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  members  to  adopt  the  report,  seeing  that  it  gives  so  full  and  so 
favourable  an  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  Society.  Being 
one  of  the  oldest  members — although  I  see  two  or  three  who  pre- 
ceded me,  and  as  the  Society  is  approaching  its  half-centenary,  and 
as  I  am  approaching  my  half-century's  connection  with  it,  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  gratification  to  me  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  presiding  to-day,  and  of  expressing  my  own  satisfaction,  which 
I  trust  will  be  reciprocated  by  the  other  members  present,  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Society,  its  usefulness,  and  its  sound  financial  posi- 
tion. The  subject  of  statistics  is  not  one  of  the  most  popular.  We 
cannot  compete  with  the  Geographical  Society,  we  cannot  compete 
with  the  Horticultural  and  other  societies  which  are  attractive  upon 
other  grounds,  but  I  think  we  may  say  that  certainly  during  this 
last  half-century  the  Statistical  Society  has  done  most  valuable  and 
substantial  work,  and  that  every  year  its  value  is  increasing.  The 
importance  of  its  papers,  the  large  views  of  economic  science  and 
of  social  science  embraced  by  the  authors  in  our  papers,  cannot  fail 
to  render  it  of  great  value.  (At  this  point  Mr.  Bi-assey,  who  was 
warmly  received,  entered  the  room.)  I  am  very  happy  to  welcome 
our  President,  and  as  he  has  come  in,  I  will  ask  him  to  take  the 
chair.  I  was  just  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Society.  I  had  anticipated  that  our  President  would  have  moved 
it,  but  I  hope  he  will  join  with  me  in  recommending  it  to  you  for 
adoption.  As  a  much  older  member  of  the  Society  than  the  Pre- 
sident, and  as  one  of  the  oldest  members,  I  will  say,  what  I  believe 
he  will  concur  with  me  in  maintaining,  that  the  Society  during  the 
last  half-century  has  done  a  valuable  and  important  work,  is  doing 
the  same  now,  and  is  increasing  in  power  and  usefulness  year  by 
year,  both  by  its  publications,  by  its  works,  by  bringing  together 
men  who  study  these  subjects,  and  are  interested  in  them,  and  by 
bringing  a  variety  of  views  to  light  for  examination  and  discussion. 
I  believe  we  may  hope  that  the  next  half-century  will  advance  in  an 
increasing  proportion.  With  these  few  observations,  I  shall  vacate 
the  chair,  and  I'equest  our  President  to  take  it. 

The  President  having  taken  the  chair,  said,  I  will  call  upon 
Mr.  Bailey  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailet:  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  your 
entrance  into  the  room  would  have  spared  me  the  necessity  of 
troubling  the  Society  with  any  remarks.  However,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion  which  Sir  Rawson  Rawson  has 
moved,  for  the  report  is  so  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  enters  into 
the  details  so  fully,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  up 
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tlie  time  of  the  Society  at  any  length.  I  would  merely  remark  that 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  Vital  Statistics  has  occupied 
more  of  the  attention  of  the  members  than  has  been  the  Case  in  one 
or  two  previous  sessions.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  there 
has  been  some  risk  of  this  Society  drifting  into  a  political  Society, 
seeing  that  the  subjects  which  excite  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  here  are  those  which  are  expected  to  come  on  for  discus- 
sion in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  think  that  is  a  risk  which 
this  Society  should  avoid.  With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
report,  we  all  very  much  regret  that  we  have  not  seen  Dr.  Farr  at 
these  meetings  for  some  time  past,  and,  from  what  I  have  heard 
lately,  unless  his  health  is  much  re-established,  we  shall  not 
see  him  at  these  meetings  very  often.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Queen  has,  through  the  Government,  bestowed  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction upon  him.  With  regard  to  hoase  accommodation,  that 
subject  has  certainly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council  for  some 
time.  We  all  see  that  it  is  very  desirable  we  should  have  better 
rooms  than  these,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  them 
are  very  great,  and  they  stare  us  in  the  face  whichever  way  we 
turn.  We  want  a  building,  or  rooms  of  considerable  dimensions  in 
a  convenient  situation  ;  but  at  present  the  Council  have  not  seen 
their  way  to  obtain  what  we  require.  Oar  eiforts  in  that  direction 
will  be  continued.  With  these  few  observations,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion  moved  by  Sir  Rawson  Rawson. 

The  Peesident  :  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I  am  sure  we  shall  agree 
that  the  report  is,  as  it  has  been  stated  by  previous  speakers,  a  very 
satisfactory  report.  When  we  turn  to  the  financial  statement, 
which  is  set  before  us  in  a  concise  and  lucid  manner,  well  worthy  of 
the  Statistical  Society,  we  see  the  state  of  our  affairs  as  regards  our 
finances,  upon  which,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  a  good  many  learned 
bodies  would  look  with  envy.  We  a.re  growing  year  by  year  a 
wealthier  Society,  and  have,  therefore,  greater  ability  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  for  which  this  Society  was  especially  constituted. 
Well,  gentlemen,  in  former  years,  when  I  was  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  labour  questions,  I  appreciated  very  highly  indeed  the  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  the  work  done  by  the  Society  in  the  particular 
field  in  which  I  was  engaged ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  who 
have  been  working  in  other  departments  or  other  branches  of  inquiry 
have  found,  as  I  have  found  on  reference,  the  admirable  information 
published  annually  by  this  Society,  and  included  in  its  publications, 
to  be  extremely  valuable.  Well,  gentlemen,  under  those  circum- 
stances, when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  be  your  Pre- 
sident, I  accepted  the  invitation  with  much  gratitude,  and  with  a 
high  sense  of  the  honour  done  me,  and  with  a  most  earnest  desire 
to  be  as  useful  as  I  could  to  the  Society;  but  events  have  gone 
against  me.  I  was  taken  abroad  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by 
circumstances  which  I  need  not  narrate — by  illness  in  my  family — 
which  necessitated  my  absence  in  January  and  February.  Then 
came  your  March  meeting,  which  I  was  unable  to  attend,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  duties  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  House 
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of  Commons,  and  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  incidents  which  have 
since  occurred — the  arduous  electioneering  contest  in  which  we 
were  engaged,  and  my  subsequent  engagement  with  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty.  All  these  things  have  gone  against  me,  and 
made  me  unable  to  do  what  I  should  have  earnestly  desired  to  do 
for  the  Society ;  but,  gentlemen,  this  report  shows  you  that  the 
Society  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself;  that  it  is  not  the  creature 
of  a  President,  but  that  it  has  living  and  vital  force  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  action  on  the  part  of  its  President.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  sure  we  all  rejoice  very  much  indeed  that  we  shall  have 
during  the  coming  year  the  extreme  advantage  of  having  for  the 
President  of  the  Society  Mr.  Caird.  We  all  know  the  eminent 
position  that  gentleman  holds  in  matters  statistical,  and  especially 
in  relation  to  agricultural  inquiry,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  anxious  subjects  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  who  are  concerned  in  statistical  affairs  will  have  to 
deal.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Caird 's  services  as  President  of  this 
Society,  and  more  especially  in  connection  with  agricultural  statis- 
tics, will  be  of  extreme  value.  It  has  been  said  that  we  are  still 
suffering  from  the  want  of  adequate  house  accommodation.  I  regret 
that,  and  yet  we  all  know  that  the  Society  has  managed  to  do  pretty 
well,  even  with  its  present  apartments.  We  cannot  make  a  great 
effort  without  union  in  this  matter,  and  of  course  you  all  know  very 
well  that  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  might  have  helped 
very  materially,  is  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  present  position, 
that  it  is  not  inclined  to  co-operate  in  any  joint  efi'ort  such  as  that 
proposed  by  Dr.  Siemens.  I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  the  noble 
offer  which  Dr.  Siemens  has  made,  and  which  is  still  open  to  con- 
sideration, must  sooner  or  later  stimulate  action  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  desire  to  move.  It  may  not  be  this  year  or  next,  but 
sooner  or  later,  I  am  quite  sure,  with  such  a  noble  offer  before  us, 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  with  which  we  shall  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  you  have  always  received  me,  and  I  tbank  you  also 
very  much  indeed  for  having  elected  me  for  a  time  your  President, 
and  I  have  only  now  to  put  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  to  the  meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  John  Finch  were  appointed  to  be 
scrutineers,  and  a  ballot  was  then  taken. 

The  scrutineers  having  presented  their  report,  the  President 
announced  that  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  printed  list  submitted 
to  the  meeting  were  unanimously  elected  as  the  President,  Council, 
and  Ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  then  announced  the  title  of  the  Howard  Medal 
Essay  for  1881,  viz.,  "  On  the  Jail  Fever,  from  the  Earliest  Black 
Assize  to  the  Last  Recorded  Outbreak  in  Recent  Times,"  and  stated 
that  five  essays  had  been  received  in  competition  for  the  Howard 
Medal  for  1880. 
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Mr.  James  Hetwood,  F.R.S.:  I  have  been  requested  to  move  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  the  retiring  officers  for  what 
they  have  done,  and  I  beg  to  mention  in  regard  to  our  President 
that  he  has  done  a  very  popular  thing,  in  my  opinion,  in  respect  to 
the  invitation  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  having  included 
an  invitation  to  a  lady  with  each  gentleman,  so  that  every  gentle- 
man will  be  able  to  take  a  lady,  and  this  is  greatly  increasing  the 
popularity  of  the  gathering.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  this 
vote,  for  the  Council  have  a  great  deal  to  go  through,  and  you  see 
by  the  report  what  they  have  done.  The  motion  is :  "A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  Council,  and  Officers  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  on 
the  present  occasion." 

Dr.  W.  A.  Gut,  F.R.S.:  I  have  been  requested  to  second  the 
motion,  and  I  do  so  with  great  pleasure.  I  have  been  a  constant 
witness  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the 
Society,  and  a  witness  to  the  kind  attention  you,  Sir,  have  given  us 
on  every  occasion  on  which  you  have  been  present.  I  am  sure.  Sir, 
we  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  have  done  on  our 
behalf.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  said  that  gratitude  is  an  expectation 
of  favours  to  come.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you.  Sir,  so  much  for  a 
personal  favour,  as  that  in  the  position  which  you  now  occupy,  you 
will  give  your  favourable  consideration  to  a  matter  which  must 
some  day  come  before  the  Government,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
that  is  for  providing  house  accommodation  for  this  Society,  or  what 
would  be  better  still,  for  several  societies.  We  occupy  a  peculiar 
position  in  relation  to  the  present  Ministry,  which  includes  two 
Presidents  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  yourself.  Need 
I  say.  Sir,  how  hard  we  have  recently  found  it  to  get  any  sort  of 
accommodation  for  this  Society.  We  have  gone  right  and  left,  east 
and  west,  and  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  provide  ourselves 
with  a  decent  house.  I  have  ventured  on  a  former  occasion  to  point 
out  (in  a  paper  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  republishing) 
that  our  kings  and  princes,  in  times  past,  have  done  honour  to 
themselves  in  doing  honour  to  science ;  and  there  are  many  pre- 
cedents in  favour  of  scientific  societies  being  properly  housed  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Government,  which  it  must  be  hard  to  ignore.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  your  favourable 
appreciation  of  this  matter  as  far  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  your 
official  duty :  beyond  that,  I  am  sure  you  will  never  go.  I  wish 
also  to  state  that  just  before  we  came  together,  the  House  Accom- 
modation Committee  held  a  meeting  at  which  they  sanctioned 
certain  suggestions  which  I  offered  them  for  the  improvement  of 
the  premises  here,  hoping  that  if  we  get  the  permission,  as  we  hope 
to  do,  to  make  some  improvements  in  our  rooms,  and  also  to  expand 
our  short  tenure,  we  may  for  the  time  being  be  very  comfortable, 
and  be  able  to  remain  in  these  rooms  long  enough  for  the  time  to 
arrive  when  the  Government  shall  really  consider  the  question 
carefully.  We  know  that  it  is  an  honour  to  any  Government  to 
make  provision,  as  in  times  past,  for  Science.  You,  Sir,  have 
spoken  of  the  claims  of  this  Society.    I  cannot  conceive  any  society 
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with  a  higher  claim  to  Government  assistance  than  this  Society  has. 
Every  paper  submitted  to  us  on  any  important  statistical  question  is 
really  and  truly  saving  the  Government  of  the  country  the  necessity 
for  some  investigation  which  would  entail  expense  upon  it ;  and  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say,  we  do  it  as  well  as  if  the  Government 
appointed  the  writers  of  the  papers  themselves.  We  command  the 
best  talent ;  things  are  explained  in  the  best  way  ;  and  we  may  say 
that  the  constant  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  do  that  work  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  itself  to  do ;  and  on  that  ground  we 
fairly  claim  to  receive  for  the  Society  by  itself  and  of  itself,  your 
favourable  consideration.  I  will  also  say  that  there  are  many  other 
societies  which  might  be  associated  with  us  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Government ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why, 
because  other  societies  do  not  recognise  this,  we  should  be  home- 
less. I  have  taken  up  more  time  than  I  desired,  or  I  shoukl  have 
liked  to  refer  to  the  present  state  of  health  of  our  dear  friend, 
Dr.  Farr.  I  won't  detain  the  meeting  any  longer ;  but  ask  all 
present  cordially  to  support  the  motion  which  I  beg  to  second. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
kind  speeches  which  have  been  delivered,  and  for  the  vote  of 
thanks  ;  and  I  return  that  expression  of  gratitude  even  more  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  and  Officers,  because  I  think  they  may  fairly 
claim  a  larger  share  of  your  gratitude  than  I  can  justly  claim.  I 
shall  always  look  back  to  my  connection  with  this  Society  with 
the  greatest  possible  pride  and  interest,  and  I  can  assure  Dr.  Guy 
that  if  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  promote  the  plan  which  he  has 
sketched  in  his  speech,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  It  is 
certainly  an  odd  circumstance  that  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  should  be  Fellows  of  the  Statistical  Society.  Certainly 
the  statistics  of  the  Admiralty  ought  to  be  first  rate,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  warmly  in  favour  of  the  Statistical  Society.  Well, 
Sir,  if  this  Society  could  accept  translation  to  one  of  the  dockyards, 
or  to  some  distant  island,  like  Ascension,  I  would  promise  to  try 
and  do  something  for  them,  but  as  matters  are  we  cannot  help  you 
much,  because  the  control  of  the  Admiralty  ends  with  the  shore, 
and  we  cannot  do  what  we  like.  I  fully  support  what  Dr.  Guy 
has  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  Statistical 
Society.  It  is  an  essential  work  which  has  contributed  to  the  good 
government  of  the  country,  and  work  which  if  it  were  not  done  by 
the  able  and  laborious  officers  of  this  Society,  must  be  done  by  the 
Government  of  the  country,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  I 
am  quite  sure  it  could  not  be  more  efficiently  done,  for  Mr.  Giffen 
is  a  model  of  what  a  Government  official  ought  to  be.  In  his 
particular  department  he  is  unrivalled,  and  no  one  knows  more 
than  I  do  how  greatly  the  Government  of  the  country  is  indebted 
to  his  researches,  which  extend  over  a  very  wide  field  indeed. 
Mr.  Giffen  was,  I  daresay,  very  much  astonished  to  find  that  his 
evidence  was  most  valuable  as  to  our  colonial  defences,  and  that  the 
Admiralty  at  once  rushed  to  him  as  their  most  competent  adviser 
on  the  subject.    That  shows  what  is  done  by  those  who  make  them- 
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selves  masters  of  tMs  subject.  I  think  our  prospects  in  the  future 
must  be  considered  to  be  bright  and  prosperous.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Government  of  the  country,  whatever  its  complexion  may 
be,  will  go  on  year  by  year  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Society  ; 
and  certainly  the  precedent  which  has  been  set  by  receiving  a 
number  of  other  societies — which  I  may  undertake  to  say  do  not 
do  a  more  useful  work  than  the  Statistical  Society — is  one  that  we 
may  claim  to  make  use  of  on  our  side  when  the  opportunity  arrives. 
I  thank  you  once  more  for  your  kind  vote  of  thanks,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  being  present  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Chubb  :  As  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  and  included  in 
the  vote  which  our  President  has  acknowledged,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two.  First  of  all,  I  would  express  on  the  part  of  the 
secretaries,  our  great  regret  that  we  shall  not  have  to  work  for  two 
years  under  Mr.  Brassey.  We  were  looking  forward  to  working 
under  him  for  two  years,  and  to  have  his  active  interest  in  the 
institution.  A  remark  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting, 
that  this  Society  cannot  necessarily  be  a  very  popular  one.  Well, 
if  popularity  is  expressed  in  the  desire  to  know  what  we  are  about, 
I  think  we  have  evidence  of  it  now,  and  I  would  especially  refer, 
on  behalf  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  to  the  increased  circulation  of 
the  Journal.  I  think  that  is  an  evidence  not  only  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Society,  but  also  of  the  ability  and  judgment  of 
Mr.  Giften,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  issuing  the  Journal 
rests.  It  is  more  prosperous  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  I  would 
also  refer  to  another  colleague.  Professor  Jevons,  who  now  retires 
from  the  secretaryship.  I  always  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  done  so,  will  never  forget 
the  pleasant  association  which  that  work  has  involved.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Martin  has  been  good  enough  to  add  his  name 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  for  the  future.  I  have  only  now  to  thank 
you  for  the  compliment  which  you  have  paid  us. 

The  President  :  We  now  adjourn,  gentlemen,  until  the  16th 
November,  with  our  concluding  meeting  of  the  session  taking 
place  at  South  Kensington  this  evening.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
the  evening  is  less  statistical,  it  will  have  other  charms. 
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I .  — Introductory. 

The  Statistics  of  Crime  in  England  and  Wales  tave  frequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  to  their  eluci- 
dation many  pages  of  its  Journal  have  been  from,  time  to  time 
devoted.  Sir  Rawson  Rawson ;  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher,  and 
Mr.  Neison ;  Dr.  Guy,  Mr.  Hammick,  and  others,  laid  before  the 
Society  communications  of  great  value,  both  in  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  public  morals,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  human  will.  But  the  materials  were  not  hitherto  available  for 
any  complete  survey  of  the  crimes  and  offences  committed.  It  is 
only  since  the  passing  of  the  Police  Act  in  1857,  19  and  20 
Vict.,  cap.  69,  which  made  provision  for  the  presentation  of  annual 
returns  of  all  criminal  proceedings,  the  initiation  of  which  is  due  to 
the   lessons   of    the   International   Statistical  Congress,*   that  we 

*  At  the  International  Statistical  Congresses  held  at  Brussels  in  1853  and  1855, 
the  defective  ciiaracter  of  our  criminal  statistics  became  so  apparent,  that,  on  the 
3rd  October,  1855,  I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  sul)ject  to  Mr.  Fonblanque,  of  the  statis- 
tical department  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade,  my  colleague  at  the  congress,  urging  the 
collection   of  judicial  statistics.     This  letter   was   presented   to  both  Houses    of 
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have  had  a  complete  system  of  judicial  statistics.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  labours  of  that  Congress  on  Judicial 
Statistics,  no  means  are  yet  afforded  for  a  correct  comparison 
of  the  criminal  statistics  of  different  countries  ;  no  general  con- 
sensus having  been  obtained  on  the  meaning  and  classification 
of  crimes.  The  legal  appreciation  of  certain  acts  being  different, 
the  numerical  expression  of  the  same  does  not  admit  of  comparison. 
Twenty-two  years  of  the  judicial  statistics  of  England  and  Wales 
are  now  before  me,  and  confining  myself  to  these,  I  venture  to 
think  that  their  leading  facts  and  results  may  prove  both  interest- 
ing and  valuable. 

Though  remarkable  for  great  oscillations  between  depression 
and  excitement,  the  last  twenty-two  years  have  been  highly  favour- 
able to  the  economic  condition  of  the  people.  Wealth  has  greatly 
increased  in  amount,  and  is  much  more  diffused.  Pauperism  has 
diminished.  Much  has  been  done  for  the  promotion  of  health  and 
education  among  the  people.  The  taxes  on  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  been  removed.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  by  no 
means  high.  Altogether,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  leading 
operating  causes  of  crime  have  been  less  intense  than  in  former 
years.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
criminal  jurisprudence.  Whilst  the  criminal  code  has  become 
less  vindictive  and  more  corrective,  a  large  number  of  offences, 
formerly  tried  by  sessions,  are  now  dealt  with  by  magistrates  with 
summary  jurisdiction,  many  new  offences  have  been  created  by 
statute,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  a  higher  sense  of  public 
order  and  morals  tends  to  bring  to  light  offences  which  were 
formerly  passed  over  as  too  trivial  for  punishmenb. 

The  judicial  statistics  of  England  and  Wales  date  from  1857. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  first  twenty  years,  divided  into 
four  quinquennial  periods  ;  compare  the  same  with  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1851,  1861,  and  1871,  and  after 
ascertaining  the  average  result  of  the  whole  period  of  twenty 
years,  compare  the  same  with  the  years  1877  and  1878  in  relation 
to  the  population  of  these  years  respectively,  and  examine  wherein 
there  is  progress,  and  wherein  retrogression. 

Parliament  (see  House  of  Lords'  Papers,  541  of  1856).  On  the  12tli  November, 
1855,  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Law  Amendment  Society  on  "  Judicial  Statistics," 
and  on  the  3rd  March,  1856,  Lord  Brougham,  its  president,  moved  resolutions 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  accordance  with  its  suggestions. 
Subsequently  I  drafted  a  Bill  for  the  collection  of  judicial  statistics,  which  Lord 
Brougiiam  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with 
it  ceased  when  the  Secretary  of  State  provided  for  the  same  in  the  Bill  to  rcniler 
more  eflcctual  the  police  in  counties  and  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  in  1856. 
The  judicial  statistics  for  Ireland  were  commenced  in  1863,  and  the  judicial 
statistics  for  Scotland  in  1868-69. 
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II, — Police  Force. 

The  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  police  foi'ce  being  no  longer 
optional  in  counties  and  boroughs,  some  increase  is  observable  in 
the  proportion  of  police  to  the  population. 


Years. 

Population. 

Police. 

Proportion  of  Police 
to  1,000  Persons. 

1857-61  

Average. 
19,687,000 

20,830,000 

22,174,000 

23,652,000 

Average. 
20,442 

22,922 

25,933 

28,916 

Average. 
I  "03 

'62-66  

no 

'67-71  

ri6 

'72-76 

l"22 

1857-76 

21,586,000 

24,553 

1  ■  I  3 

1877   

24,547,000 
2<,i6t;,ooo 

30,006 
30,623 

1'22 

'78    

1'2I 

An  increase  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  police  force  in  proportion  to 
population  is  of  importance.  To  judge,  however,  of  the  means  for 
the  detection  and  repression  of  crime,  space  as  well  as  population 
is  an  important  element,  and  in  both  the  greatest  diversity 
obtains  alike  in  boroughs  and  counties.  In  1878,  whilst  in  Man- 
chester there  was  i  constable  to  5  acres,  in  Newcastle  there  was 
I  in  26  acres.  Whilst  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  there  was  i  police- 
man to  981  acres,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland  the  proportion 
was  I  to  7,957  acres.  In  Manchester  there  were  442  persons  to  a 
constable ;  in  Liverpool,  548 ;  and  in  Newcastle,  640.  But  other 
elements  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  sufficiency 
of  the  police.  Race  and  occupation,  education  and  religion,  poverty 
and  wealth,  affect  to  a  large  extent  the  relative  criminality  of 
boroughs  and  counties,  and  by  that  must  the  proportion  of  police 
be  gi'eatly  regulated. 

III. — Crimes  Committed. 

Some  data,  though  I  fear  an  imperfect  one,  are  afforded  of  the 
amount  of  crime  committed  by  the  number  of  indictable  offences 
reported  to  the  police.  These  do  not  include  offences  subject  to 
summary  jurisdiction,  and,  moreover,  many  crimes  may  be  com- 
mitted which  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  Nevertheless, 
substantially  the  crimes  reported  represent  the  amount  of  crime 
committed  in  the  country,  and  the  average  results  are  as  follows  : — 
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Years. 

April 
to  June. 

July  to 
September. 

October 
to  December. 

January  to 
March. 

Total. 

Per  I, coo 
Persons. 

1857-61  .... 
'62-66  .... 
'67-71  .... 
'72-76  .... 

12,471 
12,039 
12,570 
10,841 

I--I35 
12,512 
11,061 

14,397 
14,031 
14,752 
12,604 

14,215 
13,651 
14.199 
12,296 

53,674 
51,658 
54,036 
46,718 

2-72 
^•47 
2"43 
i'97 

1857-76 .... 

11,980 

12,074 

13,696 

13,189 

51,521 

^■39 

1877    

'78    

11,944 
12,625 

11,892 
11,980 

13,024 
15,073 

13,083 
14,387 

50,843 
54,065 

2-07 

2-14 

Throughont  the  period  there  has  thus  been  a  marked  diminu- 
tion of  crime  when  compared  with  the  population.  Divided, 
according  to  season,  it  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  total  number  of 
crimes,  23*50  per  cent,  were  committed  in  spring,  23*50  per  cent, 
in  summer,  26*60  per  cent,  in  the  autumn,  and  26*40  per  cent,  in 
winter.  The  influence  of  the  season  is  not  so  marked  as  one 
might  imagine,  except  that  crimes  against  the  person  are  more 
numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  crimes  against  property 
more  numerous  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

IV. — Apprehensions  for  Crime. 

Xor  do  the  seasons  seem  to  affect  materially  the  number  of 
apprehensions  for  crime,  which  in  the  same  periods  of  years  and 
seasons  were  as  follows  : — 


Average 
Years. 

April  to  June. 

July  to 
September. 

October 
to  December. 

January  to 
March. 

Total. 

— 

Crimes 

to 
Persons. 

—   , 

Crimes 

to 
Persons. 

— 

Crimes 

to 
Persons. 

— 

Crimes 

to 
Persons, 

— 

Crimes 

to 
Per.sons. 

1857-61 
'62-66 
'67-71 
'72-76 

6,812 
6,891 
6,661 
5,418 

1-83 
i'74 

1-88 

2'00 

6,735 
7,068 
6,646 
5,520 

1-86 
1-71 

1-88 

2'0O 

7,335 
7,314 
7,039 
5,721 

i'93 
1-65 

2'OI 
2'13 

7,544 
7,646 
7,147 
5,791 

I"90 
1-83 
2-07 
2-17 

28,436 
28,920 
27,494 
22,452 

1-88 
1-78 
i"96 

2-o8 

1857-76 

6,445 

1-85 

6,492 

1-85 

6,852 

1-99 

7,032 

1-87 

26,821 

1-92 

1877  .... 
'78  .... 

5,708 
6,005 

2-09 
2*10 

5,734 
5,534 

2-07 
2"l6 

6,133 

6,482 

2*12 

2-32 

5,970 
6,641 

2-19 

2-38 

23,545 
24,062 

2*l6 
2-24 

The  number  of  persons  apprehended  for  indictable  offences  is 
larger  in  the  winter  than  in  the  autumn,  whilst  summer  is  decidedly 
the  lightest  quarter.  The  number  of  persons  apprehended,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  steadily  diminished,  but  if  we  compare  it  with  the  number 
of  crimes  reported  to  have  been  committed,  all  reasons  for  congratu- 
lation are  at  an  end.     Whilst  in  the  twenty  years  there  were  1*92 
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crimes  for  every  person  ap  pretended,  in  1877  tlie  nnmber  of 
crimes  to  persons  was  2*i6,  and  in  1878  2'24.  Is  there  a  greater 
want  of  vigilance,  or  are  there  any  other  defects  in  the  means  of 
detection  and  repression  ?  The  proportion  of  crimes  committed  to 
persons  apprehended  differs  materially  in  the  different  classes  of 
crimes,  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Crimes 

against  the 

Peisou. 

Crimes  against 

Property, 
with  Violence. 

Crimes  aga'nst 

Property, without 

Violence. 

Malicious 

Offences  against 

Property. 

Offences 
against  tlie 
Currency. 

other 
Crimes. 

1857-61.... 
'62-66.... 
'67-71.... 
'72-76.... 

0-98 
0-97 
o'yS 
0-97 

2-03 
1-83 
2-07 
219 

2-19 

2-0'; 
2-26 
2-47 

1-10 
1-10 
1-09 
1-12 

I'lO 
I'll 
i"09 
ri5 

0-89 
0'86 
0'85 
0'92 

1857-76... 

0-97 

2  03 

2-24 

1-10 

I'll 

0'88 

1877  

'78  

0-90 
0-93 

216 

2-93 

2-6t 

2-65 

1-03 
0-99 

i'i5 
i'i3 

0'95 
0-92 

The  greatest  excess  in  the  number  of  crimes  committed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  persons  apprehended,  exists  in  connection 
with  crimes  against  property,  with  and  without  violence,  probably 
arising  from  the  insufficient  intei'cst  and  unwillinguess  of  the  parties 
injured  to  assume  the  onerous  task  of  prosecuting  the  offenders. 
With  the  institution  of  a  public  prosecutor,  this  disparity  may 
henceforth  be  lessened.  A  crime  is  an  offence  against  the  State, 
against  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  it  is  befitting  that  the  State 
should  vindicate  its  rights. 

V. — Criminal  Proceedings. 

If  we  now  follow  the  results  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  as 
regards  the  persons  apprehended  for  indictable  offences,  we  shall  see 
what  proportion  are  discharged  from  want  of  sufficient  evidence  or 
other  causes,  and  how  many  are  finally  committed  for  trial.  The 
numbers  were  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Total  Number 
Apprehended. 

Number 
Discharged. 

Number 
Bailed. 

Number 

Committed  for 

Trial. 

Per  Cent. 
Committed. 

Proportion 

per 

1,000. 

1857-61 
'62-66 
'67-71 
'72-76 

28,436 
28,920 

27,494 
22,452 

10,611 
8,812 
8,533 
6,781 

',633 

1,713 
1,716 

1,775 

16,084 
18,395 
17,245 
13,996 

'^6'C6 
63-61 

62-73 
62-07 

0-81 
0-88 
0-77 
0-59 

1857-76 

26,825 

8,684 

1,709 

16,430 

6i'24 

0-76 

1877 

'78 

23,545 
24,062 

6,950 
5,732 

1,976 

1,740 

14,609 
15,039 

62-04 
62-50 

0-59 
0-59 
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Two  important  facts  are  here  observable :  first,  tbat  of  the 
number  of  persons  apprehended  for  crime,  about  62  per  cent,  are 
committed  for  trial,  and  38  per  cent,  discharged ;  the  discharges 
having  greatly  diminished  in  late  years ;  and  second,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  the  number  of  committals  for  trial  has 
diminished  from  076  to  0'50  per  1,000,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
22  per  cent. 

VI. — Proportion  of  Apprehensions  to  Popidation. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  indictable  offences  only,  but  a 
much  larger  number  of  offences  are  committed  subject  to  sum- 
mary jurisdiction.  The  total  number  of  persons  so  proceeded 
against  summarily  was  as  follows  : — 


Years. 


1857-61 
'62-66 
'67-71 
'72-76 

1857-76 

1877 


Average  Number. 


389,142 

44 -'49  3 
510,175 
616,731 


489,635 


653-053 
676,723 


Proportion  per  i,cxx>. 


19-7 
21-2 
230 
26-0 


26-8 
26-8 


It  will  thus  appear  that  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  persons  brought  before  the  magistrates  for 
offences  subject  to  summary  jurisdiction ;  but  this  increase  is 
greatly  modified  by  three  important  circumstances  ;  first,  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  the  same  individuals  come  again  and 
again  before  the  courts ;  and  second,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  so  dealt  with  by  magistrates  consists  of  offences  of  a  very 
light  character,  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  insubordination 
and  lawlessness  than  of  moral  turpitude.  In  England,  including 
indictable  and  summary  jurisdiction  offences,  tbere  were  in  all 
700,835  cases  brought  before  the  courts  in  1878,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  27-8  per  1,000.  In  Scotland,  the  total  number  of 
persons  charged  was  138,612,  or  in  the  proportion  of  4i"25 
per  1,000.  In  Ireland,  the  total  number  of  persons  committed 
for  trial  and  under  summary  jurisdiction  in  1878  was  273,447, 
or  51*10  per  1,000  of  the  population.  In  France,  in  1876,  the 
total  number  of  persons  charged  with  crime  brought  before  tlie 
correctioual  tribunals  and  tribunals  of  simple  police,  was  716.937, 
which,  with  a  2)opu]ation  of  37.900,000,  gives  a  proportion  of  i9"38 
per  1,000. 

Much  may  be   said  against    the   expediency  of  constantly  in- 
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creasing  the  number  of  offences,  especially  involving  imprisonment. 
The  table  appended  (Appendix  F)  shows  that  within  the  last  six 
years  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  as  many  as  132,000 
offences  under  that  Act  came  before  the  magistrates  ;  the  number 
in  1878  having  exceeded  40,000.  Public  opinion  must  sanction  any 
new  legislation  before  it  can  be  enforced  with  advantage.  The  con- 
sequences of  imprisonment  on  the  character  of  the  offender  must 
ever  be  taken  into  account  in  adding  to  the  list  of  offences  (already 
too  heavy),  which  subject  many  otherwise  useful  members  of  society 
to  the  police  court  and  prison  discipline. 


VII. — Classification  of  Crime. 

A  good  classification  of  crime  would  be  a  great  aid  in  studying 
the  working  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  present  classifica- 
tion of  our  judicial  statistics  into  six  classes  is  neither  sufficiently 
explicit  nor  in  accord  with  the  gradation  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  offences,  nor  in  harmony  with  any  well-marked  category.  A 
better  classification  would  be  that  followed  in  the  proposed  criminal 
code  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  viz.,  offences  against  public  order, 
internal  and  external,  including  treason,  riots,  conspiracy  ;  offences 
against  the  administration  of  justice,  including  corruption  and  dis- 
obedience, misleading  justice,  escapes,  and  rescues  ;  offences  against 
religion,  morals,  and  public  convenience,  including  disturbing 
public  worship,  unnatural  offences,  nuisances ;  offences  against  the 
person  and  reputation,  including  murder,  bodily  injuries,  assaults, 
rape,  bigamy,  and  defamatory  libels ;  and  offences  against  rights  of 
property,  including  theft,  fraud,  robbery,  burglary,  forgery,  coining, 
arson,  fraudulent  debtors,  &c. 

If  we  classify  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  in  the 
manner  thus  suggested,  the  following  is  the  result : — 


Offences. 

Against  Public  Order. 
Riot,  breach  of  the  peace 

Against  the  Administration 

of  Justice. 
Perjury   

Igainst  Religion  and  Morals. 

■sacrilege 

ittempts    to   procure   mis- 1 

carriage   J 

Concealing  births  

■5odomy   

Attempts  to  commit  sodomy  .. 
Elape    


1857-61. 


126-8 


83-0 


9-6 
9-6 

104-4 
36-6 
6;-8 

I2V6 


1862-66. 


189-2 


73-4 


18-0 
5-8 

130-0 
43-8 
73-6 

150-4 


1867-71. 


147-8 


96-0 


zo-6 

7-8 

108-4 

38-4 
69-8 

H3'6 


1872-76. 


68-0 


88-4 


10-8 
5-6 

106-4 
84-0 
62-0 

158-4 


1857-76. 


U^'9 


s^- 


14-6 

112-3 

37"o 

67-0 

144-0 


1877. 


46 


108 


14 

3 

81 

62 

75 

168 


1878. 


148 


83 

42 

67 

140 
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Offences. 


1857-61. 


1862-66, 


1867-71. 


1872-76. 


1857-76. 


1877. 


Assault,  witli  attempt  to  ravish 
Carnally  abusing  young  girls. 

Abduction 

Bigamy    

Child  stealing 

Keeping  disorderly  houses    ... 


Against   the   Person  and 
Heputation. 

Murder    

Attemf)''^  to  murder 

Shooting 

Manslaughter     

Assaults  

Against  RigJits  of  Property 

Burglary      

Housebreaking    

Breaking  into  dwelling  houses 

,,  shops  

Misdemeanor,  with  attempt  "I 

to  commit    / 

Robbery 

Cattle,    horse,    and     sheep  \ 

stealing    J 

Larceny 

Stealing   

Embezzlement    

Steahng  letters    

Receiving  stolen  goods  

Frauds     

Setting  fire 

Killing  cattle 

Destroying  manufactures 

Attempts  to  commit  arson    .... 

Forging  bank  notes   

„        instruments 

Coining    

Grame  and  fish    

Others*  

Total    


i4"o 
3-8 

88-6 
4-6 

121-8 


259-6 
15-8 

8-2 
83-4 

4-4 
85-6 


:78-2 
11-8 

76-6 

69-8 


2920 
1-6 
9-2 

98-6 

5-6 

73-8 


240-9 

10-8 

6-7 

86-8 

87-7 


318 
4 
5 

79 
4 

67 


7ii;'4 


63-8 

28-6 

236-2 

221-8 

9oro 


1451-4 


483-0 
580-4 

40-4 
196-0 

40-4 

413-0 

243-2 

9762-6 

403-0 
4^3-8 
45'8 
461-2 
829-8 

133-2 
18-6 

5  "4 

2-0 

23-0 

174-0 

618-8 

IO';-2 


It;  002-8 


878-6 


69 

35 

142 

2 

1149 


1668-6 


510-2 

716-6 

37-2 

270-6 

61-4 

435-6 

206-0 

10929-4 

291-0 

5266 

29-0 

651-2 

8360 

240-8 

240 

5-8 

5-8 

60 

173-6 

448  6 

92-8 


1648S-: 


447-2 


459-6 


17824-6 


19757-6 


858-0 


:o-o 


880 


64-6 

35"4 

136-0 

247-6 

1007-6 


68-4 

32-4 

156-2 

243-0 

1060-4 


66-4 

33-0 

167-6 

246-5 
1029-6 


70 

32 

170 

244 

1,150 


1491 


1560-4 


1543-1 


1,676 


474-4 
634-0 

56-0 
257-4 

43'6 

376-0 

214-0 

10227-0 

273'2 

4x0-8 
32-6 

584-4 

921-8 

171-6 

16-4 

4-8 
3-4 

174-6 

366-4 

85-6 


247-4 

4140 

28-6 

2230 

28-6 

288-8 

1560 

8374-0 

164-4 

800-6 

35-6 

420-2 

765-0 

90-2 

16-4 

6-4 

38 

160-6 

2250 

49-8 


427-5 

586-2 

40-;; 

236-7 

47-0 
378-3 
204-5 

?823-2 

282-9 

417-2 

35"7 
529-2 
838-1 
158-9 

18-8 
^6 


4'4-7 

';8-; 


353 

422 

29 

316 

44 

233 

145 

8,591 

174 

290 

37 

415 

971 

90 

13 

3 

5 

164 

202 
59 


12018-4     14677-7 


12,576 


546- i 


513-0 


18445-4 


15136-2 


532-8 


604 


17791-7 


15,890 


*  Several  ofPences  belonging  to  each  class  not  given  in  detail  for  brevity. 


A  classification  of  the  cases  subject  to  summary  jurisdiction  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  foregoing,  gives  the  following  results  : — 
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Offences. 

1857-61. 

1862-66. 

1867-71. 

1872-76. 

1857-76. 

1877. 

1878. 

Against  Public  Order. 

9>539 

10,570 

15,066 

20,402 

13.769 

20,749 

20,709 

gainst  the  Admimstraiion  1 
of  Justice    J 

[gainst  Religion  and  Morals. 

5>o7i 

4,944 

4.237 

3,436 

4422-0 

4,179 

4.360 

Against  the  Person. 

79,423 

90,313 

92,271 

99,299 

90276-5 

94,565 

92.659 

igainst  Eights  of  Propertg. 

39.234 

15.561 

45,164 
19,328 

45,869 
21,689 

41,232 
22,731 

42874-7 
198Z7.2 

41,645 
24,213 

43,651 
24,450 

alicious  offences,  embezzle-  "1 
ment,  &c J 

54.795 

64,492 

67,558 

63,963 

6;7or9 

65,858 

68,101 

84.351 

100,279 

121,709 

185,872 

123052-7 

200,184 

194.549 

Against  Local  Latvs  and 

other  Acts. 
agrancy     

z8,io8 
127,855 

29,144 
142,751 

38,209 
170,994 

37,856 
205,943 

33329'2 
162011-0 

41,894 
225,627 

43.764 
252,631 

155,963 

171,895 

209,203 

243,799 

i95340'o 

267,521 

296.395 

Total    

389.142 

442,493 

510,175 

616,731 

+89645-2 

653,053 

676,773 

If  we  DOW  unite  all  crimes  and  offences,  whether  indictable  or 
not,  under  the  same  classification,  we  have  the  following  results  :  — 


Offences. 

1857-61. 

1862-66. 

1867-71. 

1872-76. 

1857-76. 

1877. 

1878. 

Against  Public  Order — 

127 
9,539 

189 
10,570 

148 
15,066 

68 
20,402 

133 
13,769 

46 
20,749 

148 

20,709 

9,666 

10,759 

15,214 

20,470 

13,902 

20,795 

20,857 

Against  the  Administration 
of  Justice — 
Indictable   

83 

73 

96 

88 

820 

108 

71 

Summary     

Against  Religion^Morals — 

Indictable    

Summary    

713 
5,071 

879 
4,941 

836 
4,237 

858 
3,436 

820 

4,422 

880 
4,179 

874 
4.360 

Against  the  Person — 
Indictable    

5.784 

5,823 

5,073 

4,294 

5,242 

5,059 

5,234 

1,451 
79,423 

1,669 
90,313 

1,491 
92,271 

1,560 
99,299 

1,543 
90,276 

1,676 
94,567 

1,565 
92,659 

Summary     

80,874 

91,982 

93,762 

100,859 

91,819 

96,241 

94-224 
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Offences. 

1857-61. 

1862-66. 

1867-71. 

1872-76. 

1857-76. 

1877. 

1878. 

5.  Against  Fights  of  Property 
Indictable    

15,003 
54.795 

16,488 
64,492 

15,328 
67,558 

12,018 
63,963 

14.677 
62,70z 

12,576 

65,858 

12,956 

68,101 

Summary     

69,798 

80,980 

82,886 

75,981 

77,379 

78,434 

81,057 

6.  Against  Puhlic  Decorum — 
Summary    

84,351 

100,279 

121,709 

185,872 

I2?.0^; 

200,184 

194,549 

7.  Against  Local   Laws  and 
other  Acts — 

165,502 

182,465 

224,269 

364,201 

213,109 

288,053 

317,104 

8.   Other  Indictable  Offences— 

448 

460 

546 

543 

833 

604 

758 
693,145 

Total    

406,967 

462,151 

528,489 

731,907        CTT.^CA 

668,943 

Compai'ed    with   the    population    at   the    respective    time,    the 
propoi'tion  per  1,000  is  as  follows  : — 


Offences  Against 

1857-61. 

1862-66. 

1867-71. 

1872-76.  1 1857-76. 

1877. 

1878. 

Public  order    

©•40 

0-29 
4' 10 

3 '54 
4-29 
8-00 

0'02 

0-51 

0-27 
4-41 
3-83 
4-81 
8-24 
002 

o"69 

0-23 
4'-3 
3"73 
5  "49 
9'5- 

0"02 

0-86 

018 
4-26 
3-21 

2-85 
10-31 

0-64 

0-24 
4-26 

3"57 
5-61 

I0-02 

084 

0-20 
3-82 
315 
815 
10-94 
002 

0-82 

O-20 

3'74 

3'22 

7-73 
11-78 

Administration  of  justice 

Religion  and  morals  

The  person 

Property 

Public  decorum 

Local  laws,  &e.,  &c 

Others 

0-02 

n-02 

20^64 

2309 

23-81 

26-99         24-36 

27-12 

=  7-49 

Public    order,  justice,   reK-T 
gion,  morals,  the  person,  |- 
and  property  J 

Public  decorum  and  local  laws 

8-53 

IZ'l  1 

9  02 
1407 

8-88 
i4'93 

8-51 

18-48 

8-71 
15-65 

8-01 
19-11 

7-98. 

19-51 

1 

These  facts  are  on  the  whole  very  favourable.  Though  the  total 
number  of  persons  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice,  or  rather 
the  number  of  cases  tried  before  our  criminal  courts,  has  increased 
from  an  average  of  24-36  per  1,000,  in  the  twenty  years  from  1857 
to  1876,  to  27-12  per  1,000  in  1877,  and  27*49  in  1878,  the  portion 
of  such  charged  with  offences  of  a  moral  character  has  diminished 
from  8-71  to  8-OI  per  1,000  in  1877,  and  7-98  per  1,000  in  1878: 
the  increase  being  entirely  in  oifences  against  public  decorum,  or 
against  local  laws.  Among  indictable  offences,  crimes  against 
property  are  the  most  numerous,  or  in  the  proportion  of  80  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  But  among.st  summary  jurisdiction  offences, 
the  greatest  number  consists  of.  cases  of  drunkenness  and  transgres- 
sion of  local  laws.  Crimes  against  property  usually  diminish  as 
trade  is  good  and  the  rates  of  wages  are  high  ;  but  in  proportion  as 
these  increase,  so  the  offence  of  drunkenness  usually  increases. 
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VIII. — Causes  of  Grime. 
If  we  could  fathom  the  causes  of  cinme,  what  a  guide  would  be 
afforded  for  moral  reforms.  Groping  in  the  dark  as  we  do,  criminal 
jurisprudence  tries,  we  fear  in  vain,  to  cure  what  it  has  not  the 
means  to  prevent.  Medicine  draws  immense  light  and  guidance 
from  the  analysis  of  the  causes  of  death,  so  fully  and  ably  hitherto 
exposed  by  our  distinguished  member,  Dr.  Farr.  For  the  prevention 
of  crime  we  may  well  wish  that  a  similar  analysis  would  accom- 
pany our  judicial  statistics.  The  causes  of  crime  are  now  given  in 
the  case  of  those  upon  whom  the  highest  penalty  is  awarded.  The 
French  judicial  statistics  give  the  causes  of  crime  in  all  cases  of 
murder,  arson,  and  poisoning  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
an  attempt  was  made,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  to  arrive  at  the 
relative  influence  on  crime  of  violence,  vindictiveness,  want,  greed, 
intemperance,  and  insubordination.  From  1874  to  1876  there  were 
tried  in  France  1,557  crimes,  viz.,  54  poisoning,  552  arson,  383 
murders,  and  568  assassinations,  and  their  causes  were  found  to  be 
as  follows : — 


Causes. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Cupidity 

278 
3.5 

294 
36 
97 

431 
50 
72 

2(11 

18 

Adultery 

Domestic  dissensions     

19 

z 

Opposed  love 

Debauchery    

6 

Hatred,  vindictiveness  

28 

Publichouse  quarrels     

Fortuitous            ,,          

Different  motives 

1,557                                  100 

The  tendency  to  crime,  if  not  inherited,  is  certainly  acc^uired  by 
contact  with  criminals  :  children  learn  it  from  their  parents ;  asso- 
ciates one  from  the  other.  Crime  lives  and  propagates  among 
numbers ;  love  of  display,  gambling,  dissolute  habits,  the  fre- 
quenting of  low  publichouses,  or  of  worse  orgies,  all  contaminate 
the  character  and  lead  to  crime.  Many  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  drunkenness  is  the  most  preponderating  cause  of  crime.  It  is, 
however,  in  moral  diseases,  what  fever  is  in  physical  diseases  :  it 
aggravates  the  causes  which  exist ;  it  stimulates  the  imagination  of 
evil  and  prompts  revenge  ;  but  it  is  seldom  the  primary  operating 
cause  of  crime,  and  where  that  exists,  even  though  that  element  of 
aggravation  were  to  disappear,  it  would,  I  fear,  manifest  itself  in 
the  same  or  other  manner.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  countries 
where  drunkenness  does  not  exist,  crime  is  less  numerous.  The 
criminal  statistics  of  many  European  States  might  be  easily  adduced 
in  opposition  to  such  a  theory.  The  large  increase  in  the  number 
committed  for  disobedience   to  local  acts,  way  acts,   police  laws, 
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education  acts,  poor  laws,  cattle  plague  orders,  mercantile  marine 
acts,  factory  acts,  health  acts,  and  the  like,  only  shows  that  it  takes 
time  for  the  nation  to  accustom  itself  to  restrictions,  often  dictated 
by  reasons  the  value  of  which  the  people  themselves  are  incapable 
of  appreciating. 

IX. — Locality  of  Critne. 
The  locality  of  crimes  and  offences  is  another  important  element 
in  criminal  statistics,  for  the  economic  condition  of  the  different 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  differs  considerably  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  race  of  their  inhabitants,  and  from  the  special  character 
of  their  principal  industries,  viz.,  agriculture,  mineral,  industrial, 
and  manufacturing.  Classified  geographically,  the  number  of  persons 
committed  for  trial  and  proceeded  against  summarily  in  proportion 
to  population  was  as  follows  : — 


Counties. 


Metropolis  

South-Eastern    ., 

„  Midland  . 
Eastern  Counties 
South- Western  . 
West  Midland  . 
North  Midland  . 

„       Western  . 

York     

Northern 


Crimes. 


1857-76. 


o"90 

0-77 
o'64 
o'6o 
0-92 
o'64 

I"22 

o-7y 
0-47 


187 


0-57 
0-56 
0-4.5 
0-34 
0  69 
Ool 
0-93 
0-57 
0-42 


1878. 


o"C4 
o"54 

o'5i 

o'39 
0-75 
o'6i 
o'90 
o'73 


Offences. 


1857-76.      1877.        1878 


3i'56 
1 9' 34 
14'37 
9'03 
1V89 
22-:;6 
16-87 
3  4' 5  9 
22-40 

3  9' -4 


45-45 
9-87 
16-69 
1014 
12-93 
31-11 
24-60 
37-55 
22-98 
32-95 


38 
27 
97 
55 
93 
■77 
80 

■39 

-88 
■89 


X. — Grivie  and  Density  of  Population. 
The  relation  of  crime  and  offences  to  density  of  population  is 
very  intimate,  closer  probably  than  to  any  other  cause  whatever,  as 
the  following:  will  show  : — 


Wilts,   Dorset,    Deron,    ConiwaU,! 

Somerset J 

Essex,  SufPolk,  Norfolk 

Herts,  Bucks,  Oxon,  Northampton,  1 

Huntingdon,  Oxford,  Cambridge  J 
Durham,    Northumberland,    Cum-  1 

berland,  Westmoreland     J 

Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Not- 1 

tingham  J 

Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  Berks 

Yorkshire    

Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop,  Hert-l 

ford ■/ 

Cheshire,  Lancaster   

Middlesex,  Surrey 


Persons 

to  a  Square  Mile. 

Census,  1871. 


238 
239 
253 

255 

257 

375 

402 

444 

1,131 
3,190 


Crimes. 

Offences 

1857-76. 

1857-76. 

o'59 

12-24 

0*64 

9'03 

o'7o 

i2'55 

0-47 

29*37 

0*64 

16-87 

0-88 

12-37 

0-79 

22-40 

0*92 

23-95 

1*22 

34-59 

I-I5 

37-00 
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Gra^jihic  Taile  I. 


Joum.  Stat.  Soc.  October  1880. 


INDICTABLE       OFFENCES 
1857-1876. 


ENGIAND  (SiWAiES. 


Number   committed  for  trial  per  1000. 

Undl£r0-50\^m:m\\ 
0-50  and  under  0-60\ 

060 -0W\ 

070 O-SC- 

0S0-. 0-90. 

090 100. 

1-00 -t-20. 

J  20  and  upwards. 


B  '^34~5. 


H-mscn  ■.  ScES.L->li  3"  JTartins  Lane,''A'C 


■hmrn .  Stot.  Soc.  Odvherlc^SO. 


■OFFENCES     SUBJECT   TO      SUMMARY    JURISDICTION. 


165711876. 


M-b"^ 


England  &,  Wales  . 


Under  W_, 
10  and/ under  /5  _ 
75-  .  -  ..  -  20- 
20-,.  ._„  -25- 

25 ._  30 

30.. 36 

35 ,-^C. 

^0  cmd/  lopwarils 


P.  1-3^-6. 


Harrison  V  Sons.  Litk.  3':  Martms  Lane.'A*  C 
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A  distinction  between  the  amount  of  crime  in  country  districts 
and  in  boroughs  and  large  towns,  would  still  more  exhibit  the  close 
relation  between  crime  and  density  of  population.  Crimes  and 
ofPences  do  not  exhibit  a  corresponding  frequency  in  all  the 
counties.  In  the  northern  counties  crimes  are  low,  whilst  offences 
are  high.  In  the  north  midland  counties  crimes  were  high  and 
ofEences  low. 


XI. — Crime  and  Occupation. 
Classified  according  to  occupation,  the  results  are  as  follows  :- 


Agricultural. 

Coi'nwall  .... 

Mineral. 

Chester     .... 

Industrial 
Manufacturing. 

Crimes. 

Offences 

Crimes. 

Offences 

Crimes 

Offences. 

Bedford     .... 

0-67 

ii"i9 

0-43 

9-80 

1-20 

25'79 

Eerksliii-e  .... 

0-83 

'4'53 

Derby   

0-66 

19-66 

Bucks     

Cambridge  .. 

0-77 
0-68 

1 3  "47 

Durham    .... 

0-59 

44-15 

Lancaster.... 

Nottingham 

1-24 
0-66 

43-40 
i9'34 

Dorset    

064 

13-22 

Stafford    .... 

0-80 

3i'9- 

Hereford   .... 

0-90 

zrio 

Monmouth  . 

1-10 

27-98 

Gloucester.. 

0-90 

19"39 

Hertford   .... 

0-73 

13'47 

Leicester  .... 

0-68 

i6-i6 

Huntingdon. 
Lincoln 

0o4 
0-73 

II-08 
17-63 

Northum-  "1 
berland .  J 

0-48 

40-28 

Warwick  .... 
Worcester .. 

1-08 
1-03 

22-03 
18-05 

Norfolk 

0-69 
0-71 

10-18 

York     

0-79 

22-40 

13-84 

0-65 

30-55 

0-90 

23-81 

Crime  is  least  frequent  in  the  mineral  districts,  and  most  frequent 
in  the  industrial  and  manufacturing.  OfEences,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  least  frequent  in  the  agricultural,  and  most  frequent  in  the 
mineral  districts.  In  crime,  Cornwall,  a  mineral  county,  stands  in 
a  remarkable  contrast  with  Monmouth,  the  former  for  lightness,  and 
the  latter  for  heaviness.  Chester  and  Leicester  stand  in  equal 
contrast,  and  so  do  Hereford  and  Huntingdon.  In  offences  Durham 
and  Lancaster  carry  the  palm.  If  race  be  considered  as  an  element 
in  the  frequency  of  crime,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Irish  element 
is  most  prominent  in  the  north-western  and  northern  counties. 

XII. — Crime  in  relation  to  Ignorance,  Savings,  and  Pauperism. 

Of  still  greater  value  is  the  element  of  education.  Taking  the 
mean  average  number  of  persons  unable  to  sign  their  names  on 
the  marriage  register  in  1861,  1871,  and  1877,  and  comparing  the 
results  in  each  group  of  counties  with  the  amount  of  crimes  and 
offences,  it  will  be  seen  that  ignorance  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
crimes  and  offences  in  certain  cases,  but  by  no  means  uni- 
formly : — 
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Crimes. 

Offences. 

Ignorance. 

Pereeuta>;e  of 

Signatures 

by  i\larl<s. 

Shillings; 

Kunil)fr  per 

Head  in 

Savings  Banlcs. 

Pau])erism 

per 

1,000. 

South-Eastern    

„      Midland  

o"90 
o'9i 

19-34 
14-37 

1^-4 

24-8 

44 

40 

47 

53 

Eastern  Counties    .... 

South-Western  

West  Midland    

0-64 
o"6o 
0-92 

9-03 
13-89 
22-36 

25-2 
22-0 
26-4 

38 
53 

48 

59 

38 

North  Midland  

„       Western  

©•64 

I'22 

16-87 
34-59 

21-8 

28-4 

39 
41 

39 
26 

York     

0-79 
0-47 

22-40 
39-24 

22-0 

20-1 

36 
32 

27 

The  north-western  counties,  the  least  educated,  have  the  largest 
proportion  of  crimes  and  offences,  but  the  south-eastern  counties, 
the  best  educated,  are  by  no  means  least  in  rank  as  regards  either 
crimes  or  offences.  The  relation  between  crimes  and  offences  w^ith 
the  amount  of  savings  and  patiperism  is  not  so  clear.  In  the 
northern  counties  the  amount  at  the  savings  banks  is  very  low,  and 
the  number  of  offences  high.  In  the  south-eastern  counties  where 
the  amount  at  the  savings  banks  is  high,  crimes  and  offences  are 
comparatively  low.  But  pauperism  is  high  where  crimes  and 
ofiences  are  low,  as  in  the  eastern  counties  and  in  the  south  midland. 


XIII. — Crime  in  Relation  to  Sex. 

The  sex   of   the  persons  committed  for  trial,   and  of  persons 
subjected  to  summary  jurisdiction,  was  as  follows  : — 


Nunilier  Committed  for 

Trial. 

T\uml)er  und 

er  Summary  Jurisdiction. 

Males. 

Females. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Women. 

Males. 

Females. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Women. 

1857-61    .... 
'62-66    .... 
'67-71    ... 
'72-76    .... 

13,826 
15,609 
14,755 

11,848 

3>997 
4,128 

3,-87 

22-42 
20-91 
20-OO 
21-05 

320,463 
355,800 
412,100 
496,100 

80,679 

86,600 

98,000 

120,600 

20-70 

i9'57 
18-28 

i9'55 

1857-76    ... 

14,009 

3,775 

21-22 

396,115 

96,469 

19-60 

1877 

12,586 
13,104 

3,354 
3,268 

21-04 

i9"95 

528,015 
548,418 

125,038 
128,355 

19-14 

'78 

18-96 

The  prnpoition  of  males  to  females  does  not  show  much  change 
dnrino-  the  entire  period.  They  are  in  the  proportion  of  four- 
fifths  to  one-fifth.     Larceny  is  the  chief  crime  for  which  women  arc 
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committed.  But  a  large  proportion  of  women  are  committed  for 
assaults,  drunkenness,  offences  against  local  acts,  larceny,  prostitu- 
tion, and  begging.  In  Scotland  the  proportion  was  72*55  per  cent, 
males  and  27*45  P^^  cent,  females.  In  Ireland  83*55  P^^  cent, 
males  and  16*45  P^''  cent,  females.  Scotch  women  appear  thus 
more  lawless  than  English  and  Irish  women. 

XIV. — Character  of  Criminals. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  persons  committed  for  both  crimes 
and  oifences  is  found  to  belong  to  the  criminal  classes,  such  as 
thieves,  prostitutes,  vagrants,  and  suspicious  persons.  An  increasing 
number  are  habitual  drunkards,  but  many  had  a  previously  good 
character,  or  were  otherwise  unknown.  The  proportions  per 
1,000.000  were  as  follows  : — 


Known  Tliieves. 

Prostitutes. 

Vagrants. 

Siispicious 
Persons. 

Haliitual 
Drunkards. 

Climes. 

Offences. 

Crimes. 

Offences 

Crimes. 

Offences 

Crimes. 

Offences. 

Crimes. 

Offences. 

1857-61 
'62-66 
'67-71 
'72-76 

293 

274 
251 
187 

8zz 
704 
642 

94 
70 
57 
34 

IjOZO 

860 
877 
881 

37 
41 
30 
14 

938 

941 

1,128 

821 

335 
316 
276 
176 

2,128 
1,894 

1,577 
1,589 

20 
26 
23 
20 

1,136 

1.394 
1,602 
1,803 

1857-76 

251 

e-is 

63 

909 

30 

957 

275 

i>797 

22 

1.483 

1877  .... 
'78  .... 

186 
203 

519 

536 

32 
40 

879 
866 

14 
15 

882 
937 

189 
203 

1,624 

1,602 

23 
24 

1,795 
1,760 

Previously  Good  Character. 

Uukuowu. 

Proportion  per  Cent. 

of  Previously 
Good  Cliaracter,  and 

Crimes. 

Offences. 

Crimes. 

Offences. 

Unknown, 
to  Total  Numlier. 

1857-61    .... 
'62-66    .... 
'67-71    .... 
'72-76    .... 

256 

300 
279 

6,975 

7,962 

9,398 

11,739 

297 
365 
322 
261 

7,074 
7,341 
7,822 
8,665 

32 
30 
27 
23 

1857-76   .... 

272 

9,018 

311 

7,950 

22 

1877 

271 

270 

12,175 
12,363 

280 

285 

8,72s 
9,167 

28 

'78 

23 

An  increasing  proportion  of  persons  seems  thus  annually  drawn 
to  a  criminal  life.  The  criminal  classes  are  probably  in  many  cases 
the  instigators  of  crime,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  offenders, 
notably  for  offences  subject  to  summary  jurisdiction,  are  year  by 
year  drawn  from  the  mass  of  the  population. 
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XV. — Proportions  of  Acquittals  to  Committed  for  Grime. 

Hitherto  I  have  dealt  with  the  number  of  persons  committed 
before  the  magistrates  or  committed  for  trial.  We  must  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  results  of  the  proceedings.  Of  the 
number  committed  before  the  magistrates,  the  proportion  convicted 
and  discharged  was  as  follows  : — 


Number. 

Proportion  per  Cent. 

Committed. 

Convicted. 

Convicted. 

Discharged. 

1857-61    .... 
'62-66    .... 
'67-71    .... 
72-76    .... 

389,142 
442,493 
510,175 
616,751 

254-434 
301,862 
370,619 
481,282 

65 

fiS 
72 

78 

35 
32 
28 

1857-76    .... 

494,640 

35^.049 

71 

-9 

1877 

'78 

653,053 
676,773 

^i9.8:;8 
538,232 

79 
79 

21 
21 

Of  the  number  apprehended  for  indictable  offences,  the  propor- 
tion committed  for  trial  and  discharged  was  as  follows  : — 


Number. 

Proportion  per  Cent. 

Apprehended. 

Committed  for 
Trial. 

Committed  for 
Trial. 

Discharged 

1857-61    .... 
'62-66    .... 
'67-71    .... 
'72-76    .... 

28,428 
28,920 
27,494 
22,452 

16,085 
18.395 
17,245 
13.996 

56 
63 
62 
62 

44 

37 
38 
38 

1857-76    .... 

26,823 

16,430 

60 

40 

1877 

23,545 

24,0o2 

14,609 
15,039 

62 
62 

^.8 

■78 

38 

The  proportion  discharged  is  considerably  larger  in  the  case  of 
indictable  offences  than  in  the  case  of  offences  subject  to  suramai  y 
jurisdiction,  yet  it  is  smaller  now  than  in  the  previous  twenty  years. 

XVI. — Punishment  of  Crime. 

In  both  cases  of  crimes  and  offences,  there  are  evidences  of 
greater  rigour  in  the  distribution  of  justice.  In  minor  offences, 
especially  drunkenness  and  the  like,  the  state  of  public  opinion 
considerably  influences  both  the  police  and  the  magistrates,  and  the 
larger  proportion  submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  courts,  is  only 
a  proof  of  a  higher  sense  of  morals  and  public  order  prevalent  in 
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the  entire  commuuity.  In  the  case  of  persons  subject  to  summary 
jurisdiction,  the  judgment  of  the  magistrates  being  final,  conviction 
and  punishment  go  hand-in-hand,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
disposed  was  as  follows  : — 


Number 
Convicted. 

Number 
Fined. 

Number 

Committed 

to 

Prison. 

To  Find 
Sureties,  and 

to 
Reformatory 

Schools. 

Proportion  per  Cent. 

Fined. 

Committed 

to 

Prison. 

Others. 

1857-61 .... 
'62-66 .... 
'67-71 .... 
'72-76 .... 

254.434 
301,862 
370,619 
481,282 

159,568 
188,273 
235,546 
332,955 

59,2i8 
71.965 
86,433 
89,529 

35,648 
41,624 
48.640 
58,798 

62 
62 

63 
69 

-3 
18 

15 
15 
1  + 
13 

1857-76 .... 

352.049 

229,085 

76,786 

46,178 

6S 

21 

14 

1877    

'78   

519,839 

538,252 

358,053 
369,586 

100,525 
103,169 

61,261 
65,477 

69 
68 

19 
19 

13 

The  term  of  imprisonment  awarded  by  magistrates  is  but  small, 
and  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  short  imprison- 
ments, but  this  arises  from  the  increasing  number  of  light  offences 
recently  added  to  the  statute  book.     The  proportion  is  as  follows  : — 


Per  Cent,  of  Committals  to  Prisons. 

Fourteen 

Days 

and  Under. 

One  Month 

and 
over  14  Days. 

Two  Months 

and 
over  1  -Month. 

Three  Months 

and 
over  3  Months. 

Six  Months 

and 

over  3. Mouths 

Above 
6  .Months. 

1857-61.... 
'62-66.  .. 
'67-71... 
'72-76.... 

33 
38 
44 
43 

33 
32 
30 
30 

t6 
15 
13 
14 

13 
11 

9 
8 

4 
3 

3 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1857-76.... 

39 

31 

14 

10 

4 

1 

1877  

'78  

43 
44 

28 
29 

I  2 
12 

8 
8 

3 
3 

1 
1 

The  proportion  of  the  persons  committed  for  criminal  offences, 
eventually  acquitted,  is  as  follows  : — 


Number  Committed. 

Number  .\cquitted. 

Per  Cent. 

1857-61  

T7.824 
19,756 

18,445 
15,136 

4,361 
4,760 
4,712 
3,772 

24-0 
24-0 

'62-66 

'67-71  

'72-76 

1857-76 

17,790 

4,401 

24-7 

1877   

15,890 
16,372 

3,903 
3,864 

24-6 
2V6 

'78    
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The   proportion    of    acquittals    differs,  however,  considerably, 
accordinsT  to  the  class  of  crimes,  in  the  following  order  : — 


Chss. 


1857-61.  18G2-66.  1S67-71.  lS7i2-76.  1857-76.     1877- 


1878. 


Per  cnt. 
,  J    Offences  against  the  \ 

1       person J  I     ^" 

„  r    Offences  against  pro- "1  I     ^^ 

\      perty,with  violence  f  ! 

{Offences  against  pro- 1 
pertv,    without  y     23 
violence    J 

.  r    Malicious      offences  T 
\       against  pTOperty...  J        '^- 

{Forgery  and  offence: 
!     against    the     cur 
rency    

6       Riots,' &c 


29 
20 

20 

38 

14 

28 


33 

29 

30 

30 

21 

19 

20 

19 

25 

24 

23 

24 

43 

42 

42 

43 

^5 

14 

13 

13 

?4 

30 

JO 

25 

28 
19 


41 


XVll.—TJie  Punishment  of  Death. 

The  pi'oportion  of  acquittals  is  large  in  the  case  of  murder,  the 
only  offence  for  which  the  punishment  of  death  is  still  awarded. 
The  proportion  was  as  follows  : — 


Committed 
for  Trial. 

Acquitted. 

Detained 
as  Insane. 

Convicted. 

Per  Cent. 
Acquitted. 

Per  Cent. 
Insane. 

Per  Cent. 
Convicted. 

1857-61 
'62-66 
'67-71 
'72-76 

319 

345 
3-5 
34- 

173 
152 

181 
144 

48 
60 

96 
135 

94 
138 

54 
44 
56 
42 

16 
17 
14 
18 

30 
39 
36 
40 

1857-76 

33- 

162 

54 

116 

49 

16 

i5 

1877    .... 
'78    .... 

70 
59 

25 

27 

II 

12 

34 

20 

36 
4^ 

16 
20 

48 
?4 

The  result  of  criminal  proceedings  in  respect  to  murder  is  that 
of  100  persons  committed  for  trial,  48  are  acquitted  and  discharged  ; 
16  are  detained  as  insane,  and  36  per  cent,  only  are  convicted.  In 
Scotland,  of  12  cases  disposed  of  in  1878,  9  were  convicted,  or  75  per 
cent.  In  Ireland,  of  26  cases  of  murder,  only  5  were  convicted,  or 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  France,  of  270  cases  of  m,eurtre  and 
assassinat,  55  were  acquitted,  and  215  convicted,  but  of  these  only 
2  were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  remainder  to  imprisonment  for 
different  terms. 

Those  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder  have,  moi'eover,  a  great 
chance  of  escaping  the  penalty  of  death  after  conviction,  the  pro- 
portion of  executions  to  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  last  forty- 
five  years  having  been  as  follows  : — 
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Sentenced  to  Death. 
Decennial  Average. 

Executed. 
Decennial  Average. 

Percentage  E.xecuted. 

1822-31  

I5'3 
17-9 

ii-9 

13-2 

10-S 
10-6 
10-4 
11-7 

86 

'32-41  

'^9 

'42-51  

"^9 

'52-61  

"^7 

'62-71  

'^1 

1872-77  

27-4 

170 

51 

1877    

34'o 

20"0 

22-0 
14-0 

64 

'78    

70 

The  large  proportion  of  acquittals  in  cases  of  murder  doubtless 
arises  from  an  unwillingness  to  convict,  owing  to  the  severity 
and  irreparable  character  of  the  punishment  of  death.  That  this 
element  enters  largely  in  the  result  of  the  trial,  is  confirmed  from^ 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  plea  of  insanity  is  admitted. 
Dr.  Guy's  admirable  paper  on  "Insanity  and  Crime,  and  on  the 
"  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases,"  read  before  the  Society  in 
1869,  showed  that  the  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  insanity  are,  as  a 
rule  proportionally  more  numerous  as  the  crimes  are  more  serious. 
And  he  added,  that  pleas  are  admitted  or  allowed  in  cases  where 
the  punishment  of  death  follows  conviction,  which  would  not  be 
received  where  any  other  punishment  could  be  awarded ;  and  that 
the  great  chance  of  escaping  the  dire  punishment  of  death  is  likely 
to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  criminal  more  careless  and 
daring.  The  evidence  of  judges  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
conviction  in  consequence  of  such  punishment  is  very  pointed. 
Lord  Cranworth,  Baron  Bramwell,  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  all  said 
substantially  that  capital  punishment  leads  to  the  acquittal  of  many 
men  who  would  otherwise  most  certainly  be  convicted. 

The  penalty  of  death  is,  I  fear,  of  little  use  as  inspiring 
a  dread  of  death,  for  how  many  are  there  who  are  careless 
of  life,  nay,  too  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  a  life  of  misery  and 
wretchedness  ?    What  does  the  large  number  of  suicides*  testify  but 

*  The  inimber  of  suicides  averaged  as  follows  : — 


i>309 
1.3  5  i 
1,489 

1.555 

Per  i,ooo,oco. 

1857-61  

66 
64 
67 
65 

'62-66  

'67-71  

'72-76 

1857-76  

1,426 

65 

1877    

1,636 

1,709 

66 

67 

'78    
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a  greater  dread  of  life  than  of  death  ?  Tlie  punishment  of  death 
has  no  longer  the  glare  and  the  spectacle  of  the  public  gallows, 
since  executions  are  carried  out  within  the  precincts  of  a  jail.* 
Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  punishment  exists,  so  long  does  it  tend 
to  diminish  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  inspire.  The  punishment  of  death,  said  Beccaria, 
is  a  war  waged  by  the  nation  against  the  citizen,  on  the  plea  that 
the  death  of  the  criminal  is  necessary  and  useful  to  society.  But, 
he  adds,  it  is  not  necessary  when  society  can  easily  deprive  him  of 
his  freedom,  and  it  is  not  useful,  since  it  does  not,  as  a  fact,  serve 
as  a  deterrent  of  crime. 

The  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment is  remarkable.  In  1823  capital  punishment  was  repealed  for 
cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  stealing,  and  larceny  to  the  value  of  5Z.  in 
dwelling  houses,  and  for  forgery,  except  of  wills  and  powers  of 
attorney  to  transfer  government  stock ;  in  1833,  for  housebreaking  ; 
in  1834,  for  returning  from  transportation ;  in  1835,  for  sacrilege 
and  letter  stealing ;  in  1837,  for  forgery  in  all  cases,  attempts  to 
murder,  sacrilege,  burglary,  stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  robbery, 
piracy,  and  arson ;  in  1841,  for  rape,  riot,  and  embezzlement ;  and 
now  capital  punishment  is  inflicted  only  in  case  of  murder. 

Not  only  capital  punishment  is  but  seldom  awarded,  and  still 
less  often  put  in  execution,  but  transportation  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  even  penal  servitude  and  imprisonment  are  awarded  for 
shorter  periods.  Of  the  total  number  convicted,  14  per  cent,  were 
committed  to  penal  servitude,  and  86  per  cent,  to  imprisonment. 
Of  those  committed  to  penal  servitude,  the  majority  were  for  six  to 
fifteen  years,  penal  servitude  for  life  being  awarded  in  only  o'6o  per 
cent.;  whilst  of  those  committed  to  imprisonment,  only  10  per 
cent,  were  for  above  one  to  three  years,  and  the  remainder  for  one 
year  to  one  month  and  under,  to  the  reformatory  school,  or  for 
whipping. 

The  statistics  of  punishments  in  relation  to  the  difPerent  crimes 
and  offences  committed,  would,  I  fear,  exhibit  not  a  few  strange 
anomalies.  Daily  do  we  observe  striking  illustrations  of  the 
inequality  of  punishments ;  trifling  offences,  often  by  women  or 
children,  being  punished  with  great  severity,  and  again,  the 
lightest  punishment  being  often  awarded  for  ofiences  of  the 
gravest  character.  Doubtless  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
antecedents  of  the  offenders  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  too  great  a  latitude  is  evidently  left  with  the  judges.  Again,  I 
say,  the  scale  of  punishment  should  be  such  as  will  commend  itself 

*  The  Capital  Punishment  Amendment  Act,  1868,  provided  for  the  carrying 
out  of  capital  puiiishiiient  within  the  walls  of  the  jji-ison  in  which  the  ofteuder  is 
confined  at  the  time  of  execution. 
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to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  if  we  wish  it  to  exercise  a  whole- 
some influence  on  the  community. 

XVIII. — Commitment  to  Prisons. 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  prisons  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  period  in  question  was  as  follows : — 


Years. 

Population. 

Average  Number 

of 

Commitments. 

Proportion  per  i,ocx) 

of 

Population. 

1857-61  

19,687,000 
20,830,000 
22,174,000 
23,652,000 

128,767 
139,941 
161,369 
167,354 

6'';4 

6-72 

'62-66  

'67-71  

'72-76  

7-27 
7*07 

21,586,000 

149,365 

6-90 

1877    

24,547,000 
24,854,000 

187,412 
186,060 

7'<9 

'78    

7-48 

Who  are  these  ?  How  many  of  these  were  committed  before  ? 
What  were  their  ages,  and  sex,  birthplace,  degree  of  instruction, 
and  previous  occupation  ?  Correct  information  on  the  antecedents 
and  the  particulars  of  the  criminal  population  cannot  be  got  before 
conviction  and  imprisonment.  It  is  only  when  all  inducement  to 
secrecy  ceases  to  exist,  that  the  truth  can  be  fathomed.  Would, 
indeed,  that  the  whole  truth  could  even  then  be  ascertained  ! 

XIX. — Hecommittals. 

If  it  be  a  sad  experience  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  com- 
mittals are  new  men  first  brought  under  the  power  of  justice,  it  is 
still  more  equally  grieving  and  disappointing  that  an  increasing 
proportion  consists  of  recommittals.  The  proportion  of  first  com- 
mittals was  as  follows : — 


1857-61 
'62-66 
'67-71 
'72-76 

1857-76 

1877  ... 
'78  ... 


First  Commitment. 


Per  cut. 

69''^I 

68-46 

65-46 

61-96 


66-34 


60-84 
6o'oo 


llecommiltals. 


Per  cnt. 
30-49 
31-54 
34-54 
38-04 


33-65 


39-16 
40-00 


Of  the  recommittals,  during  the  twenty  years  1857-76,  the  pro- 
portions were  as  follows  : — 
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1857-66. 

1877. 

1878. 

Once    

Per  cut. 

40 

18 

18 

7 

5 

6 

5 
9 

Per  ctit. 

34-8 
i6-2 

9'9 
7'4 
5'i 

/'- 

6-0 

i3"4 

Per  cut. 
35-5 

Twice  

16-1 

Thrice          

9-8 

7-0 

5-0 

Seven      times,      and  "1 

above  5    J 

Ten  times  and  above  7 
Above  10  times  

6-8 

6-3 
13-5 

100 

IGO'O 

100-0 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  recommittals  manifestly  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  crime  when  the  fatal  root  has  once 
been  planted.  The  recommendations  of  the  royal  commissioners  on 
the  working  of  the  penal  servitude  acts,  regarding  an  improved 
system  of  classification  of  convicts  and  other  subjects,  are  worthy 
of  the  most  earnest  attention.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  feared  that 
as  it  is  the  jDrison  is  less  a  place  for  the  reformation,  than  for  the 
contamination  of  character.  The  increase  of  recommittals  from 
seven  times  and  upwards,  especially  of  women,  is  very  disappointing. 

In  1869,  somewhat  on  the  example  of  continental  countries,  a 
system  of  police  inspection  was  established  upon  habitual  criminals. 
The  Habitual  Criminals  Act  gave  power  to  the  police  to  apprehend 
holders  of  licences  on  suspicion,  provided  for  the  registration  of 
criminals,  and  rendered  any  person  twice  guilty  of  felony,  and  not 
punished  with  penal  servitude,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  it  may  be  for  seven  years.  Have  the  results  fulfilled  the 
expectations  entertained  of  the  Act  ?  The  projDortion  of  recom- 
mittals has  increased,  not  decreased,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
(32  and  33  Vict.,  cap.  99). 

XX. — Age  of  Prisoners. 
The  ages  of  those  committed  exhibited  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 


Under  12  years  . 
12  and  under  16., 
16  „         21. 


21 
30 
40 
50 

Above  60 

Not  ascertained 


1857-66. 


l'I2 

5-65 

i9'6o 
32-15 

20'40 

i2"i<; 

5-63 
3  "00 
0*30 


1877. 

0-6 

3-7 

16-0 

32-4 

22-8 

13-3 

7-4 

3-6 

0-2 

1000 

1878. 


0-4 

3'5 
15-8 

3i'9 

22'5 

Ti 

3-6 

0'2 
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There  is  happily  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  under  12  years  of  age.  and  also  from  12  to  16  :  but  this  is 
greatly  owing  to  the  number  detained  in  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools.* 

The  criminal  age  is  thus  pre-eminently  16  to  50,  or  still  more, 
21  to  40.  Comparing  the  proportional  ages  of  the  population  with 
the  proportional  ages  of  criminals,  the  relative  liability  to  crime  is 
apparent. 


Population  in  lb71. 

Under  12     

Criminals,  1878. 

Under  15     

i3'5- 

0-J. 

5  and  under  15 

zx-^?, 

12  and  under  16  .... 

3'5 

15           „         20 

9"59 

16           „         21  .... 

I'j-S 

20           „         30 

16-66 

21           „         30  .... 

32"9 

30           „         40 

iz-8o 

30           „         40  .... 

21-5 

40           „         50 

io'o5 

40           „         50  .... 

13-8 

50           „         60 

7'32 

50           „         60  .... 

7-3 

60  and  upwards 

7-48 

60  and  upwards    .... 

3-6 

XXI. — Education  of  Prisoners. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  remarkable  diminution  of  children 
in  our  prisons,  the  fruit,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  educational 
measures  of  recent  years. 

The  state  of  education  among  prisoners  w^as  as  follows  : — 


Neither 
Read  or  Write. 

Read  or 
Write  liuijerfectly. 

Read  and  Write 
Well. 

Superior 
Instnictiou. 

1857-61    .... 
'62-66    .... 
'67-71    .... 
'72-76    .... 

35"o 
35'o 
34"6 
33'2 

59-1 
60-0 
61-4 
62-4 

4-6 

3-7 
3"o 
3-8 

0-30 
0-20 
0-16 
0-15 

1857-76    .... 

34"o 

60-0 

3'7 

002 

'77 

'78 

33"2 
33"o 

62-9 
63-4 

3"7 
3'2 

001 
0-01 

The  proportion  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  has  decreased, 
and  the  proportion  who  could  do  so  only  imperfectly  has  almost 
proportionately  increased.  The  bulk  of  crime  is  committed  by  the 
uneducated. 

*  By  the  17  and  18  Vict.,  cap.  86,  and  subsequent  Acts,  it  became  lawful  for 
any  court  before  whom  any  person  under  the  age  of  16  shall  be  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  receive  any  punishment  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  daj's'  imprisonment 
at  the  least,  to  direct  that  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment,  such  person  may  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory  school.  But  if  the  reformatory  school  is  intended  to  save  the 
child  from  the  contamination  of  the  prison,  why  send  him  there  in  tlie  first 
instance  ?  Nothing  but  the  most  pernicious  consequences  on  the  character  of  the 
child  can  arise  from  an  early  contact  with  prisons  and  prisoners. 
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XXII. — Nationality  of  Prisoners. 

The  nationality  of  prisoners  may  be  deduced  from  the  following 
proportions  of  their  birthplace  : — 


English. 

Uelsli. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Colonies. 

Foreign. 

Pei-  cut. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

1857-61  .... 

78-z 

2-5 

I 

9 

14-2 

0-4 

1-5 

'62-66.... 

78-0 

2-7 

I 

9 

14-8 

0-4 

1-3 

'67-71  .... 

7»-5 

2-7 

z 

6 

141 

0-4 

1-3 

'72-76  .... 

77-8 

2-7 

2 

3 

14-5 

0-4 

1-4 

'57-76  .... 

78-1 

2-6 

2 

0 

14-4 

0-4 

1-3 

'77    

79'o 

31 

2 

4 

13-5 

0-4 

1-3 

'78    

79-3 

31 

-'3 

131 

0-4 

1-3 

Compare  the  number  of  prisoners  of  different  nationalities  with 
the  total  number  born  in  other  countries  and  residing  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  we  have  the  relative  proportion  of  contribuents  to 
the  criminal  classes  as  follows  : — 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland  

Ireland    

Colonies  

Foreign  countries  ... 


Population,  1871. 

Criminals,  1878. 

81-4 

79-3 

0-9 

2-3 

2'5 

131 

o"3 

0-4 

0-6 

1-3 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  much  greater  preponderance  of  offenders 
is  to  be  found  amongf  those  born  out  of  Eno'land  and  AYales  than 
among  those  born  in  England  and  Wales,  but  the  proportion  of 
adults  among  the  former  is  greater  than  among  the  latter. 

XXIII. — Conclusions, 

The  progress  of  crime  in  England  and  Wales,  both  absolutely 
and  in  relation  to  population,  during  the  twenty  years  from  1857 
to  1876,  and  for  the  last  two  years  1877  and  1878,  exhibits  many 
evidences  of  improvement. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  treason  does  not  exist  in  England,  that 
the  blackest  crimes  are  diminishing,  and  that  the  aspect  of  society 
is,  on  the  whole,  brighter  now  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Disobedience  to  law,  regardlessness  of  public  order  and  decorum, 
immoderate  desires  of  property,  exist  indeed  largely,  but  there  is 
more  respect  for  the  person  and  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  desiderata  in  the  English  character  are  more  sobriety  of  deport- 
ment, more  seriousness  of  conduct,  more  thrift  of  resources,  and 
above  all,  a  greater  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
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Table  A. — Quinqxiennial  Average  Number  of  Persons  Committed  for  Trial. 


Bedford    

Berks     

Bucks    

Cambridge    

Chester 

Cornwall    

Cumberland 

Derby    

Devon    

Dorset    

Durham     

Essex 

Grloucester 

Hereford   

Hertford    

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester   

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth    

Norfolk 

Northampton    ... 
Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford  

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset    

Southampton    ... 

Stafford     

Suffolk  

Surrey    

Sussex    

Warwick    

Westmoreland  ... 

Wilts     

Worcester 

York  

Anglesey    

Brecon  

Cardigan    ^. 

Carmarthen  ...*. 

Carnarvon     

Denbigh    

Flint  

Glamorgan    

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor  

England      and  "1 
Wales    J 


1857-61. 


i6o 


6:;8 
i8; 

83 
218 
468 
138 
261 

301 
503 

lOI 

138 

36 

750 

3,i'9 

182 

329 
2,446 

•95 
341 
156 

220 

118 

12 

192 

15~ 
502 
605 
223 
722 
307 
619 

23 

148 

366 

i>432 

19 
34 
14 
29 
39 
49 
31 
3  74 
1 1 

58 
45 
18 


17,825 


1862-66. 


104 
170 
110 
131 
650 
192 

96 
234 
396 
122 
298 
293 
461 
130 
142 

35 
733 
3,265 
163 
352 
3,288 
195 
361 
206 
150 
238 
167 

10 
232 
391 
522 
665 
215 
812 
354 
673 

25 

167 

353 

1,831 

27 
47 
26 
33 
27 
62 
39 
345 
32 
91 
43 
24 

19,758 


1867-71 


165 

14; 
597 


2^;! 

127 
317 
296 

4-4 

118 

135 
43 

612 
2,769 

171 

320 
3 '-40 

2l6 

298 
189 
'75 
'54 
139 
II 
204 

331 

4';6 
622 
219 
922 
330 
584 

-3 
139 
298 


18 

37 
29 
2b 
32 
39 
49 
392 
27 
75 
40 
18 

18,445 


1872-76. 


54 
116 
111 
100 
504 
103 

90 
190 
240 

99 
357 
222 
373 

95 

96 

24 
450 
2,688 
147 
228 
2,525 
161 
216 
158 
183 
159 

81 
9 
146 
248 
385 
437 
127 
818 
241 
510 

22 

113 

237 

1,449 

14 
38 
16 
28 
25 
29 
28 
362 
13 
36 
21 


15,136 


1857-76 


90 
149 
129 
122 
602 
158 

91 
223 
366 

I2<; 
308 
277 

439 
1 10 
127 

34 

6i^ 

2,960 

165 

307 

2,874 
191 

303 
176 
164 
192 
126 
10 
192 
330 

465 
582 
194 
817 

3'^7 
595 

141 

312 

1,620 

19 
38 
21 
28 
30 
44 
36 
367 
20 
64 

37 
16 


1877. 


64 

129 

101 

96 

489 

96 

99 

178 

176 

87 

423 

210 

423 

112 

86 

27 

517 

3,228 

169 

239 

2,683 

137 

219 

194 

106 

176 

78 

11 

145 

242 

352 

402 

149 

847 

248 

506 

25 

64 

270 

1,406 

16 
45 
15 
31 
18 
25 
41 
338 
16 
34 
32 
10 

15,890 


1878. 


63 
"3 

87 

69 
482 

92 
114 
189 
170 

76 
343 
254 
432 
127 

96 

20 

440 

3,H7 

196 

279 

2,917 

123 

226 

215 
157 
21 1 

82 

I? 
192 
264 
371 
529 
171 
916 
241 

524 

18 

129 

273 
1,496 


34 
9 
23 
23 
38 
30 
263 
II 

37 


16,372 
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Table  B. — Quinquennial  Average  JS^umher  of  Persons  Committed  for  Trial 
per  i,ooo  of  the  Popidation  in  1851,  1861,  1871,  1877,  and  1878. 


Counties. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks     

Cambridge     

Chester 

Cornwall    

Cumberland 

Derby    

Devon    

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex 

Grloucester 

Hereford   

Hertford   

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster  

Leicester    

Lincoln  

Middlesex 

Monmouth    

Norfolk 

Northampton    ... 
North  umberland 

Nottingham  

Oxford   

Rutland     

Salop 

Somerset    

Southampton    .... 

Stafford 

Suffolk  

Surrey    

Sussex    

Warwick    

Westmoreland  .... 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York  

Anglesey   

Brecon  

Cardigan    

Carmarthen  

Carnarvon 

Denbigh     

Flint  

Glamorgan    

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor  

England      and  1 
Wales     J 


1857-61. 


0-72 

9'94 
0-78 
0-68 

i"44 
0-51 
0-42 

o"73 
0-83 

0-75 
o"67 
0-82 

I'lO 

0-88 
0-82 
o"56 
122 
i'54 
o"79 
o-8o 

i'30 
1-24 
o"77 
0-73 
o"£;o 
o-8i 
o"69 

0-83 
0-79 

'■-5 
0-99 
0-66 
I  "06 
o'9i 
i"30 
o"40 
0-58 
i'3- 
0-79 

o"33 
o"56 
o'09 
0-26 
044 

0"52 

o'45 
1-63 
0-28 
0-86 
0-48 
o'7o 

0-99 


1862-66. 


0-76 
0-96 
0-83 
0-74 
1-28 
0-52 
0-46 
0-69 
0-67 
0-64 
0-58 
0-72 
0-94 
1-04 
0-82 
0-55 
0-99 
1-34 
0-68 
0-85 
1-49 
111 
0-82 
0-90 
0-43 
0-81 
0-97 
0-46 
0-96 
0-87 
108 
0-89 
0-64 
0-97 
0-97 
119 
0-41 
0-67 
114 
0-90 

0-48 
0-76 
0-36 
0-29 
0-28 
0-62 
0-55 
108 
0-82 
1-35 
0-44 
0-95 

0-98 


1867-71. 


0-84 
0-86 
0-84 
0-77 
i-i8 
0-42 
0-48 
0-74 
o'Si 
o'67 
o'62 

o'73 
0-87 

o"95 
078 

0-83 
ri4 
0-72 
0-77 
I  "46 

i'23 
0-68 
0-82 
0-51 

o'5- 
o-8i 
0-49 
0-84 
0-74 
0-94 
0-83 
o'64 
ri  I 
o'9i 
I  "04 
0-37 
o'55 
0-97 
0-87 

o'33 
o"59 
o'4i 

0-24 

o'3i 
0-39 
o"69 

1"22 

0-68 
i"i  I 
0-42 

0-72 

o'9i 


1872-76. 


0-37 
059 
0-63 
0-53 
0-89 
0-27 
0-41 
0-49 
0-40 
OoO 
0-52 
0-47 
0-69 
0-76 
0-49 
037 
0-53 
0-95 
0-54 
0-52 
0-99 
0-83 
0-49 
0-64 
0-47 
0-49 
0-45 
0-42 
0-59 
0-53 
0-70 
0-50 
0-36 
0-84 
0-57 
0-80 
0-33 
0-43 
0-70 
0-59 

0-27 
0-63 
0-21 
0-23 
0-23 
0-27 
0-37 
0-91 
0-27 
0-53 
0-23 
0-33 

0-66 


1857-76. 


o'67 
0-83 
0-77 
0-68 

I"20 

0'45 
o'45 
0-66 
0.63 
o'64 
o";;9 
0-68 
o"90 
o'90 

0-73 
o-i;4 
0-89 
124 
0-68 

o'73 
I  3  I 

I'lO 

0*69 
0-77 
0-48 
0-66 

0-73 
0-4.7 
o-8i 

o"73 
0-99 

o-8o 

o'57 
0-99 
0-84 
ro8 
0-38 
o'56 

I '03 

0-79 

0-36 
o'64 
0-29 
0-26 
o'3i 
o'45 
o'52 

I"2I 
C-29 

0'96 

0-39 
0-63 

0-87 


1877. 


0-40 
053 
0-63 
0-48 
0-83 
0-27 
0-43 
0-51 
0-28 
0-45 
0-50 
0-43 
0-81 
0-91 
0-41 
0-47 
0-54 
1-03 
0-57 
0-53 
0-97 
0-58 
0-50 
0-75 
0-39 
0-46 
0-42 
0-47 
0-53 
0-48 
0-62 
0-42 
0-42 
0-65 
0-54 
0-74 
0-36 
0-25 
0-73 
0-51 

0-31 
0-75 
0-20 
0-26 
017 
0-24 
0-53 
0-85 
0-34 
0-50 
0-34 
0-44 

0-64 
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Table  C. — Quinquennial  Average  Number  of  Persons  Proceeded  agaitist 
Summarily  before  Jii^tices. 


Counties. 


Bedford 

Berks     

Bucks    

Cambridge    

Chester 

Cornwall    

Cumberland 

Derby    

Devon    

Dorset   

Durham     

Essex     

Gloucester 

Hereford  

Hertford    

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester    

Lincoln 

Metropolis     

Monmouth    

Norfolk 

Northampton    .... 
Northumberland 

Nottingham  

Oxford  

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset   

Southampton    .... 

Stafford 

Suffolk  

Surrey   

Sussex    

Warwick    

Westmoreland  .... 

Wilts 

Worcester     

York 

Anglesey   

Brecon  

Cardigan    

Carmarthen  

Carnarvon     

Denbigh    

Flint 

Glamorgan    

Merioneth     

Montgomeiy 

Pembroke 

Radnor 

England      and  1 
Wales    J 


1857-61.  1862-66.  1867-71.  1872-76.  1857-76.  1877.   1878 


i,i86 
2,414 
1,990 
2,049 
10,071 
3>i99 
2,917 
4,420 

';,7io 
1,280 
13.478 
2,582 
7,182 

2>34i 

1,989 

690 

5.049 
81,366 

3. 121 
5.433 

93.723 
3.537 
3.843 
2,642 
7.730 
4.485 
1.748 
194 
5.077 
6,257 
5.971 

19.345 
3.133 
1,612 
2,905 
8,064 
623 
2.345 
4.553 

30,665 

433 
1,218 

^96 
1,566 

870 

1.345 
1,003 

7.497 
277 

1,123 
935 
309 

389,142 


1,435 

2,597 
2,108 
2,200 

12  546 
4,228 
3,218 
5,577 
7,121 
2,887 

18,511 
2,758 
8,967 
2,445 
2,518 
726 
6,742 

86,647 
3,365 
7,093 

95,273 
4,568 
4,433 
2,862 
8,916 
4,844 
2,100 
206 
5,853 
6,551 
7,816 

21,497 
3,203 
1,695 
3,655 

12,463 

849 

2,452 

5,197 

42,563 

409 
1,479 

565 
1,575 
1,410 
1,312 
1,328 
7,999 

488 
1,147 
1,229 

434 

452,493 


1,803 
2,728 
2,761 
2,60^ 
13.488 

3,819 
3,680 

6,805 

7,779 

3.138 

23,698 

3,310 

10,283 

2,829 

3,020 

849 

7.327 

114.343 
3,927 
8,182 

102,319 
5,336 
4,725 

3.195 

10,35c 

5,202 

2.561 

219 

5,903 

6,998 

8,171 

22,885 

3,346 

2,507 

4,484 
15,290 
1,018 
2,458 
5,699 
46,737 

454 

1,548 

752 
1,846 
1,572 
1,246 

1,423 

10,023 

51 S 
1,188 
i,2^c; 

485 

510.175 


1,623 
2,626 
2,251 
2,290 

16.215 
3,076 
5,229 
9.909 
7,499 
2,697 

40,398 
3,352 

11,746 

2,604 

2,467 

572 

7,456 

138,830 

5,428 

8,780 

111,281 

6,152 

4,832 

3,503 

17,155 
8,255 
2,266 
401 
5,5.00 
6,983 
8,282 

31,317 
3,398 
2,217 
4,309 

19,732 
1,069 
2,895 
6,727 

67,165 

491 
1,601 

963 
1,807 
1,710 
1,450 
1,830 
14,261 

461 
1,281 
1,066 

419 

616,731 


1,511 
2, £191 
2,284 
2,285 
13,080 
3,580 
3,760 
6,676 
7,027 
2,500 
24,021 
2.997 
9.544 
2.554 
2,498 
709 
6,642 

105,296 
3.960 
7.371 

100,648 
4.898 
4,458 
3.050 
8,830 
5.696 
2,168 

255 
5.595 
6,697 
7.560 

23,761 
32,70 
2,00" 
3,858 

13,887 
902 

2,544 

5,543 

46,782 

446 
1.461 

669 
1,698 
1.390 
1.050 
1,395 
9-944 

440 
1,184 
1,108 

411 

496,136 


1,989 
2,648 
2,109 
2,130 

17,170 
3,110 
6,078 

11,911 
8,261 
2,810 

37,669 
3,497 

12,029 
2,828 
2,495 
529 
8,500 
142,472 
6,953 

10,379 

125,857 

6,143 

5,465 

4,231 

17,616 
8,683 
2,550 
422 
6,221 
7,484 
9,129 

29,1(38 
3,752 
2,598 
5,121 

22,163 
1,128 
3,201 
8,390 

73,405 

895 
1,794 
1,329 
2,480 
2,435 
1,642 
1,801 
14,872 

564 
1,387 
1,096 

537 

653,053 


2,136 

3,254 
2,224 

2,131 

18,387 

2,898 

6,491 

11,544 

8,889 
3,224 

35.370 
3.731 

13.705 

2,824 

2,623 

849 

9.789 
144,604 

7.359 

11,793 

127,194 

7,066 

5,896 

4.579 

16,634 

9.712 

2,857 

443 

5.967 

8,393 

10,434 

30,168 

3,716 

2,897 

5.714 

22,705 

1,016 

3.451 

8,468 

74,609 

1,164 
1,568 
1,307 
2,896 

2,563 
2,010 

1,729 

13.923 

606 

1,300 

1,677 
506 

676,773 
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Table  D. —  Quinquennial  Average  Number  of  Persons  Proceeded  against 
Summarih/  before  Justices,  per  i,ooo  of  the  Population,  1851,  1861, 
1871,  1877,  and  1878. 


Counties. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks     

Cambridge     

Chester 

Cornwall    

Cumberland  

Derby    

Devon    

Dorset   

Durham     

Essex 

G-loucester     

Hereford  

Hertford    

Huntingdon 

Kent  

Lancaster  

Leicester    

Lincoln 

Metropolis     

Monmouth    

Norfolk 

Northampton    ... 
Northumberland 

Nottingham  

Oxford   

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset    

Southampton     ... 

Stafford 

Suffolk  

Surrey    

Sussex    

Warwick    

Westmoreland  ... 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York 

Anglesey    

Brecon   

Cardigan    

Carmarthen  

Carnarvon 

Denbigh     

Flint 

Glamorgan    

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor  

England      and 
\Vnl(>s     


1S57-61. 


9'55 
i4'6i 

ll'OJ 

zz-oS 
9"03 
H'95 
I4'93 
loSi 

6-95 
34'33 

7"oi 
15-71 
20' 3  5 
ii'9i 
10-78 

8-26 
40-16 
i3'56 
i3'34 
4i'54 
2Z-48 

8-69 
12-46 

25-67 

16-60 

10-28 

8-04 

22-17 

14-09 

14-89 

3176 

9-29 

2-36 

8-64 

16-97 

11-60 

9-22 

1 6-43 

17-08 

7'59 
19-96 

5' 57 
1423 

9-87 
13-58 
14-73 
32-72 

7-10 
16-74 

9'94 
12-39 


1862-66. 


10-62 
14-75 
12-54 
12-50 
24-84 
11-45 
15-74 
16-44 
12-19 
15-42 
36-37 

6-80 
18-45 
19-71 
14-55 
11-34 

9-18 
35-66 
14-19 
17-21 
33-96 
2610 
10-19 
12-29 
25-93 
16-47 
12-28 

9-31 
24-28 
14-72 
16-21 
28-77 

9-50 

2-04 
10-04 
22-17 
13-91 

9-84 
16-92 
2093 

7-43 
23-85 

7-84 
14-06 
14-68 
12-99 
18-68 
25-15 
12-51 
1711 
12-80 
17-36  , 


1867-71. 


i3'35 
i:;-5o 
16-48 
14-78 
26-69 
10-34 
17'94 
20-36 

13-32 
16-60 
46-';'; 
8-16 
2ri^ 

22-81 

17-45 

13-26 

9-98 

47-67 

i6-^6 
1985 
36-48 
30-48 
10-86 
14-01 

30-17 
17-69 
14-98 

9-95 
24-49 
15-72 
16-95 
30-63 

9-92 

3-01 
12-31 
27-20 
16-68 

9-87 
i8-=;6 
22-98 

8-25 
25-29 
10-44 
16-48 
16-37 
12-33 
20-32 
31-51 
13-64 
17-73 
12-86 
19-40 


1872-76. 


11-12 
13-39 
12-78 
12-31 
28-99 

8-49 
23-76 
26-00 

7-48 
13-76 
58-96 

719 
21-99 
20-83 
1277 

9-00 

8-79 
4924 
20-17 
20-13 
34-01 
31-54 
11-00 
14-35 
44-32 
25-79 
12-84 
18-23 
22-37 
15-08 
15-22 
36-53 

9-76 

2-02 
10-33 
31-12 
16-44 
11-26 
19-90 
27-57 

9-62 
26-68 
13-19 
15-44 
1613 
1394 
2407 
3601 

9-80 
18-83 
11-58 
16-76 


27-K 


1857-76. 


1-19 
4-53 
3-47 

2-55 
5-79 
9-80 
8-07 
9-66 


44-15 

7-33 
9-39 
i-io 

3-77 
1-08 
9-08 
43-40 
6-16 
7-63 
7-03 
7-98 
0-18 

3-31 
40-28 

9-34 
2-53 
1-59 

23"';2 
4-88 
5-91 

31-92 

9-61 

2-28 

9-91 

22-03 

15-00 

10-02 
18-05 
22-4^ 

8-25 

23-95 

9-29 

14-87 

14-49 

^5' -5 
19-64 
31-66 
10-68 

17-77 
1 1-87 
16-44 


24-51 


187/ 


12-50 
1103 
13-18 
10-73 
29-40 

8-78 
26-42 
34-52 
13-41 
14-55 
46-47 

7-22 
23-15 
23-18 
12-11 

9-28 

901 
45-70 
23-41 
23-42 
45-45 
26-19 
12-65 
16-33 
42-34 
23-35 
13-95 
18-34 
22-95 
15-11 
1612 
30-63 
10-56 

2-01 
11-18 
32-68 
16-58 
12-84 
22-98 
26-82 

17-34 
29-90 
18-20 
21-38 
82-97 
15-63 
i'3-69 
37-35 
12-00 
20-39 
11-91 
21.48 


26-60 
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Table  E. —  Nmnber   of   the    Principal    t^ummary    Jurisdiction    Offences, 

1857  to  1878. 


1 

i 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

Year. 

Assaults. 

Drunkenness. 

Licensed 

Victuallers. 

Stealing. 
Larceny. 

Malicious 
Offences.* 

Vagrancy. t 

Wavs 

Acts.t 

1857... 

76,020 

75,859 

I  1,^20 

38,560 

15,293 

32,008 

17,382 

'58.... 

83,086 

85,472 

I  vC87 

40.226 

16,709 

32.700 

21,603 

'59  ... 

S4'033 

89,903 

12,744 

37,339 

i';,?o6 

25,757 

19,034 

'60... 

77,290 

88,361 

1 1,602 

36.855 

14,327 

23,718 

20,561 

'61  .... 

76,681 

82,196 

10.827 

43,192 

15,970 

26,331 

19,900 

'62... 

79.374 

94,908 

11,625 

46,894 

17,015 

32,570 

20,332 

'63  .... 

86,725 

94,745 

11,715 

45,785 

18,724 

27,373 

20,335 

'64.... 

93,3  74 

100.067 

12,209 

43,817 

19,704 

29,658 

22,513 

'65... 

98,776 

105,310 

ii,8';9 

44.908 

20,804 

28,924 

26,889 

'66.... 

93,318 

104,368 

12,910 

44,418 

20,393 

27,195 

31,906 

'67... 

90,158 

100,357 

12,371 

46,344 

19,894 

31,415 

31,384 

'68  ... 

92,974 

111,465 

i2,';^o 

48,649 

21,488 

35,365 

26,508 

'69... 

94,520 

122,310 

13,755 

47,713 

22,789 

43,024 

28,719 

'70... 

90,431 

131,870 

11,671 

44,757 

22,748 

41,710 

29,857 

'71 ... 

93,271 

142,343 

1 1,604 

41,882 

22,182 

39,532 

30,408 

'72.... 

96,959 

151,084 

10,469 

41,348 

21,017 

38,364 

29-321 

'73... 

95,964 

182,941 

1^787 

43,340 

21,006 

37,621 

22,603 

'74 .... 

101,602 

185,730 

12,967 

43,053 

25,2';2 

39,642 

2';, 925 

'75 .... 

ioi,«;5i 

203,989 

14,529 

38,941 

23,181 

37,543 

28,9^2 

'76 .... 

100,422 

205.567 

i';,9o8 

39.482 

23,103 

38,510 

30,346 

'77 .... 

94,565 

200,184 

15,906 

41,645 

23,242 

41,894 

30,858 

'78... 

91,167 

194,549 

14,806 

43,651 

23,532 

45,622 

31,122 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Year. 

Local  Acts.§ 

Police  Acts. 

Breaches  of 
the  Peace. 

Elementary 
Education. 

Game  Laws. 

Total. 

1857  .... 

21,112 

26,913 





5,480 

369,233 

'58... 

19,676 

24,271 

— 

— 

8,929 

404.034 

'59... 

22,554 

17,678 

10,697 

— 

8,628 

392,810 

'60.... 

25,831 

16,764 

9,154 

— 

8,654 

384,918 

'61  ... 

33,350 

17,651 

8,767 

— 

8,483 

394-717 

'62  ... 

22,043 

18,206 

9,234 

— 

10,101 

409,008 

'63... 

22,883 

16,470 

10,620 

— 

9,638 

421,86;! 

'64... 

26,878 

17,869 

10,654 

— 

10,117 

440-913 

'65... 

24,784 

18,840 

10,996 

— 

10,392 

41^8, 914 

'm.... 

32,173 

19,821 

11,346 

— 

10,831 

481,770 

'67... 

27,042 

20,825 

12,597 

— 

11,427 

474,665 

'68  ... 

28,844 

20,560 

13,831 

— 

11,398 

496,752 

'69... 

25,433 

25,216 

14,1.57 

— 

12,291 

517,875 

'70... 

3^,681 

20,320 

16,696 

— 

12,704 

(^26,869 

'71  .... 

38,333 

19,645 

18,050 

— 

10,773 

<;40,7i6 

'72.... 

39,431 

18,452 

19,869 

— 

9,571 

559,929 

'73... 

•39,757 

18,111 

17,945 

6,693 

10,870 

^90,1 14 

'74.... 

44,821 

17,836 

20,876 

i<;,o^6 

11,955 

622,174 

'75  .... 

44,502 

18,915 

21,302 

21,386 

12,398 

649,827 

'76.... 

46,998 

18,656 

22,019 

2';,129 

13,315 

661,615 

'77 .... 

45,435 

18,217 

20,749 

23,356 

13,521 

6';5,o'^5 

'78.... 

47,781 

21,092 

20,709 

40,836 

12,583 

676,775 

Destroying  fences,  walls,  fruit  and  vegetable  productions,  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 
t  Prostitutes,  begging,  &c. 

X  Stage  and  hackney  carriage  acts,  highway  acts,  railway  acts,  &c. 
§  Local  acts,  and  borough  bye  laws,  offences  against. 
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Table  F. — Number  per  Cent.  Signing  the  Marriage  Register  with  Marks  ; 
Amount  per  Head  at  the  Savings  Banks  ;  and  Proportion  per  1,000 
of  Puvperism  in  every  County  in  England. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks     

Cambridge     

Chester 

Cornwall    

Cumberland 

Derby    

Devon    

Dorset    

Durham    

Essex 

Gloucester   

Hereford  

Herts 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester   

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth    

Norfolk 

Northampton    ... 
Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford  

Rutland     

Salop  

Somerset   

Southampton    ... 

Stafford 

Suffolk  

Surrey    

Sussex    

Warwick    

Westmoreland  ... 

Wilts 

Worcester  

York 

South  Wales 

North      „     


Ignorance. 

Number  Signing  with 

Mark. 
Per  Cent,  of  Marriages. 


1861. 

1871. 

1877. 

41-9 

^i-'; 

26-8 

29-3 

26"4 

13-5 

35-8 

ZC9 

18-9 

32-9 

2.V9 

19-9 

340 

z^-i 

19-0 

36-5 

26-6 

20-4 

23-4 

21-6 

16-6 

290 

21-8 

17-5 

24-6 

16-'; 

12-1 

26-3 

I9'8 

151 

32-5 

29-4 

23-2 

33-2 

19',^ 

151 

24-8 

I7"'; 

150 

320 

2,Vi 

17-2 

35-8 

27"^ 

22-2 

31-9 

22-9 

19-9 

23-5 

14-9 

12-1 

39-5 

29-6 

23-4 

27-7 

22-6 

17-5 

24-7 

iB-o 

15-4 

31-5 

irS 

9-4 

44-6 

37-4 

29-6 

33-5 

24-8 

20-3 

27-8 

21-6 

16-9 

23-3 

18-4 

15-5 

301 

26-:; 

221 

28-9 

17-7 

141 

22-2 

iV^ 

19-4 

371 

27-6 

200 

30-0 

21-8 

16-9 

21-0 

K^-O 

10-0 

41-0 

.^9'7 

28-6 

35-0 

2';-2 

20-9 

20-4 

11-7 

92 

20-4 

IV7 

11-0 

28-6 

26-4 

21-4 

17-4 

in 

7-5 

29-4 

19-7 

15-4 

29-2 

2';-8 

210 

260 

-I '3 

18-7 

45-2 

^8-1 

29-6 

44-4 

lyi 

2fi0 

Aver- 
age. 


33"o 
19-7 

20-3 
25-0 

26-0 

27-8 
20-5 
22-7 
I7'6 
20-6 
28-3 
22-5 
19-1 
24-1 

28-3 
24-9 
i6-8 

30"5 
22-6 

193 

i7'5 

37"2 
26-3 
20-3 
i9'o 
26-1 
20-3 

I9'3 

28-2 
22-9 
i£;-o 
36-6 

27-0 
"3'7 
i5'3 

2  5 '4 

li'O 

21-5 

25-3 

22'0 

3  7-6 
34'7 


Saving  Habits. 

ShiUings  per  Head  at 
the  Savings  Banks. 


1870. 

1878. 

26 

38 

61 

70 

27 

41 

39 

54 

43 

60 

41 

53 

39 

46 

39 

57 

64 

79 

';'; 

58 

16 

18 

^i 

46 

49 

66 

49 

71 

31 

47 

22 

40 

39 

60 

l'^ 

45 

34 

41 

44 

58 

61 

90 

24 

16 

38 

45 

34 

44 

<^z 

63 

49 

56 

55 

70 

77 

91 

48 

56 

^6 

52 

24 

29 

^6 

51 

^i 

54 

48 

64 

1^ 

53 

17 

23 

47 

59 

35 

45 

47 

24 

32 

20 

28 

Aver 
aze. 


Pauperism. 

Number  of  Paupers 

per 
1,000  of  Population. 


1861. 


59 
68 
65 
84 
32 
37 
38 
20 
54 
66 
32 
64 
51 
50 
64 
60 
36 
28 
52 
46 
37 
53 
72 
58 
46 
53 
66 
53 
41 
64 
58 
32 
72 
47 
59 
39 
38 
74 
38 
28 
52 
72 


1870. 


72 

73 
64 

73 
29 
50 
39 
24 
58 
71 
36 
65 
52 

Si 
68 

51 
36 
32 
47 
5° 
51 
58 
70 
6i 
43 
44 
68 
61 
40 
72 
58 
38 


60 
35 
32 
77 
41 
30 

57 
62 


1878. 


41 
33 
41 
45 

20 
39 
28 
22 
42 
50 
22 
39 
39 
39 
42 
33 
28 
19 
27 
34 
27 
38 
45 
36 
26 
25 
41 
33 
21 
48 
39 
30 
39 
26 
37 
26 
20 
50 
2(5 
23 
42 
46 
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Table  G. 


Sex. 

Of  Persons  Committed  for 

Of  Persons  Committed  for  Trial. 

Summary  Jurisdiction 

3ffences. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

I'emales. 

Total. 

1857  .... 

291,630 

78,203 

369.233 

15.970 

4,299 

20,269 

'58.... 

319.834 

84,200 

404.034 

13,865 

3,990 

17.855 

'59.... 

310,690 

82,120 

392,810 

12,782 

3,892 

16,674 

'60 .... 

305*507 

79,411 

384,918 

12,168 

3,831 

15.999 

'61... 

3i5>256 

79,461 

394.717 

14.349 

3,977 

18,326 

'62... 

325.884 

83,124 

409,008 

15,896 

4,105 

20,001 

'63  .... 

336,845 

85,018 

421,863 

16,461 

4,357 

20,818 

'64.... 

352,809 

88,104 

440.913 

15.398 

4,108 

19,506 

'65  .... 

370,460 

88,454 

458,914 

15.411 

4,203 

19,614 

'66  .... 

393,181 

88,589 

481,770 

14,880 

3,969 

18,849 

'67  .... 

384.369 

90.296 

474,665 

15,208 

3,763 

18,971 

'68.... 

395,608 

95,144 

490,752 

16,197 

3,894 

20,091 

'69  .... 

417,752 

100,123 

517.875 

15,722 

3,596 

19.318 

'70.... 

427,546 

99,323 

<;26,869 

14,010 

3,568 

17.578 

'71 .... 

435.586 

105,130 

540,716 

12,640 

3,629 

16,269 

'72.... 

448,138 

111,791 

559.929 

11,467 

3,334 

14,801 

'73.... 

472,385 

117,729 

590.114 

11,490 

3,403 

14.893 

'74 .... 

500,681 

121,493 

622,174 

11,912 

3,283 

15.195 

'75.... 

524,565 

125,262 

649,827 

1 1,662 

3,052 

14.714 

'76.... 

534,773 

126,840 

661,613 

12,71  I 

3,367 

16,078 

'77.... 

';28,oi5 

125,038 

653.053 

12,536 

3,354 

15,890 

'78.... 

'^48,418 

128,355 

676,773 

13.104 

3,268 

16,372 

Table  H.— 

Persons  Previously 

Coram) 

tted  to 

any  Prison. 

Total 

1 

I    ^■ 

Si.t  or 

Eight, 

Above 

Commit- 

Once. 

Twice. 

Thrice. 

Four    1    five 
Times.     Times. 

Seven 

Nine,  or 
Ten 

Ten 

Total. 

ments. 

Times. 

Times. 

Times. 

1857 

141,970 

18,874 

8,128 

4,401 

2,980     1,164 

2,276 

1,700 

2,464 

42,169 

'58 

139,437 

18,268 

7,939 

4,345 

2,883   i  1,639 

2,217 

1,313 

2,002 

41,580 

'59 

126,861 

16,346 

7,201 

3,991 

2,602   '1,699 

2,00  c; 

1,367 

3.217 

38,428 

'60 

116,312 

19,576'  6,509 

3,700 

2,3  <;9  i  1,648 

1,979 

1,206 

3.409 

35,381 

'61 

129,238 

16,388 

7,064 

3,925 

2,518 

1,673 

1,978 

1,551 

3,685 

38,782 

1862 

141,742 

18,787 

8,371 

4,678 

3,037 

1,953 

2,26^ 

1,731 

4,048 

44,877 

'63 

144,519 

18,816 

8.245 

4,639 

3,083 

1,944 

2,421 

1,943 

3,946 

45,037 

'64 

139,286 

18,603    8,08:; '4,621 

3,100 

2,175 

2,606 

2,027 

3,915 

45,192 

'65 

137,421 

18,523;  7,809  14,492 

2,940 

2,011 

2,437 

2,016 

3,646 

43,964 

'66 

136,741 

17,897:  8,134  i4,831 

3,102 

2,082 

2,598 

1,978 

3,759 

44,381 

1867 

245.184 

19,313    8,369 '4,799 

3,169 

2,146 

2,663 

2,029 

3,927 

46,415 

'68 

158,480 

21,189    9,263  5,213 

3,557 

2,438 

2,933 

2,427 

4,538 

51,508 

'69 

173,115 

23,22810,233  15,900 

4,093   (2,670 

3,380 

2,820 

4.934 

57,258 

'70 

169,134 

23,357  10,442  6,188 

4.393   1  3,041 

S,728 

3,110 

5,469 

59,698 

'71 

160,934 

21,80310,147  |5,640 

4,350    3,042 

3,883 

3,341 

5,678 

57,884 

1872 

158,141 

20,925    9,676  5,803 

4,290    3,056 

3,787 

3,482 

6,445 

57,464 

'73 

i6<;,i42 

21,841  io,Ho  6,195 

4.498    3,196 

4-149 

3,822 

7,233 

61,274 

74 

i66,<^88 

21,80710,362 

6,358 

4.754    3,234 

4.405 

4,151 

7.996 

63,157 

75 

170,300 

22,433 

10,671 

6,531 

4,933     3,469 

4.784 

4,316 

8,7H 

65,781 

'76 

176,599 

24,298 

11,504 

6,956 

5,217     3,552 

4.979 

4,531 

10,074 

71,118 

77 

187,412 

25,530 

11,900 

7,252 

5,431     3,748 

5.270 

4,442 

9,813 

73,395 
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Table  I. — Ages. 


Under 

12  Years 
and 

16  and 

21  and 

30  and 

40  and 

50  and 

60  and 

Age  not 
Ascer- 

I 
Total. 

12  Years. 

under  16. 

under  21. 

under  30. 

under  40. 

under  -50. 

under  60. 

above. 

tained. 

1857... 

1,877 

10,624 

29.949 

29,738 

22,108 

12,212 

5,268 

2,726 

321 

124,821 

'58... 

i>553 

8,776 

26,800 

38,413 

21,632 

12,088 

5>297 

2,798 

805 

118,16S 

'59... 

1,378 

7,535 

22,846 

34,830 

19,936 

11,772 

5,261 

2,783 

731 

107,075 

'60... 

1,480 

6,549 

20,512 

33,048 

i9'555 

17,748 

4,807 

2,605 

230 

100,6161 

'61. 

1,666 

7,135 

23,800 

36,914 

21,360 

12,427 

5,244 

2,915 

674 

112,144 

1862.  .. 

1,531 

6,818 

26,068 

42,823 

24,365 

14,258 

6,152 

3,238 

222 

125,473 

'63... 

1,549 

6,910 

27,018 

44,066 

25,306 

14,684 

6,365 

3,300 

229 

129,52'!l 

'64... 

1,552 

7,305 

25,272 

42,174 

24,904 

15,115 

6,651 

3,267 

866 

127,00t 

'65    . 

1,600 

8,040 

25,046 

41,507 

24,718 

14,949 

6,467 

3,389 

322 

126,03a 

'66... 

1,637 

7,719 

24,627 

40,657 

24,122 

15,861 

6,335 

3,322 

981 

124,29] 

1867... 

1,590 

8,041 

26,442 

43,515 

25,694 

15,101 

6,542 

3.445 

1,028 

131,391 

'68... 

1,800 

8,279 

28,711 

46,980 

28,203 

16,735 

7,574 

3,942 

970 

145,1511 

'69... 

1,669 

8,645 

3 1 ,400 

51,431 

31,425 

18,428 

9,004 

4,988 

273 

157,25^ 

'70.... 

1,692 

8,306 

30,687 

51,529 

31,392 

18,218 

9,065 

5,067 

277 

157,222 

'71.... 

1,467 

7,510 

27,416 

47,959 

31,416 

18,528 

9,216 

5,380 

202 

149,0a 

1872.... 

1,562 

7,801 

26,248 

46,132 

31,054 

19,042 

9,606 

5,424 

199 

146,47J 

'73.... 

1,482 

7,877 

27,025 

47,640 

34,114 

20,708 

10,370 

5,815 

247 

155,411 

'74.... 

1,470 

7,473 

17,192 

48,625 

35,079 

21,169 

10,622 

5,813 

277 

157,84* 

'75.... 

1,084 

6,128 

26,912 

50,876 

37,093 

21,838 

11,461 

5,771 

225 

161,48. 

'76... 

998 

6,140 

26,928 

53,067 

38,441 

22,666 

12,606 

6,041 

273 

167,16' 

'77.... 

1,065 

6,517 

28,144 

56,973 

40,093 

23,391 

12,893 

6,311 

269 

I75,65i 

Table  K. — Birthplace. 


Colonies 

Foreign 

IS'ot 

Total. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

and  East 
Indies. 

Countries. 

Ascer- 
tained. 

1857.... 

124,823 

97,554 

2,903 

2,399 

18,067 

652 

2,016 

1.732 

'58... 

118,162 

93,169 

2,867 

2,282 

15,887 

567 

1,927 

1,963 

'59.... 

107,072 

83,376 

2,796 

2,239 

15,258 

496 

1,682 

1,225 

'60.... 

100,614 

78,366 

2,605 

2,080 

14,457 

434 

i,'^84 

1,088 

'61.... 

112,144 

87,306 

3,002 

2,067 

16,376 

565 

1,625 

1,233 

1862... 

125,475 

97,507 

3,579 

2,368 

18,223 

560 

1,814 

1,424 

'63.... 

129,527 

100,568 

3,327 

2,419 

19,501 

581 

1,879 

1,251 

'64.... 

127,006 

98,630 

3,443 

2,559 

18,979 

577 

1,666 

1,156 

'65... 

126,038 

98,656 

3,435 

2,568 

18,569 

583 

1,626 

601 

'66... 

124,291 

96,482 

3,573 

2,519 

18,066 

617 

1,683 

1,351 

1867... 

1 3  1 ,40 1 

102.472 

4,002 

2,636 

18,354 

515 

1,860 

1,429 

'68.... 

143,157 

112,696 

3,793 

2,841 

19,972 

571 

1,952 

1,332 

'69.... 

157,254 

123,597 

4,175 

3,145 

22,882 

667 

2,247 

541 

'70... 

157,213 

124,132 

4,421 

3,328 

21,985 

681 

2,186 

490 

'71... 

149,094 

117,300 

4,126 

3,247 

21,174 

813 

2,031 

473 

1872.... 

147,073 

115,549 

4,100 

3,202 

20,993 

700 

2,084 

444 

'73.... 

155,413 

122,282 

4,129 

3,476 

22,100 

671 

2,104 

651 

'74.... 

157,840 

123,152 

4,155 

3,680 

23,371 

687 

2,160 

575 

'75.... 

161,488 

125,613 

4,608 

3,847 

24,040 

626 

2,163 

591 

'76... 

167,160 

130,561 

4,790 

4,183 

24,157 

708 

2,183 

578 

'77.... 

175,656 

138,767 

5,611 

4,208 

23,630 

711 

2,157 

572 
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Table  L. — Degree  of  Instruction. 


1857. 
'58. 
'59. 
'60. 
'61. 

1862. 
'63. 
'64. 
'65. 

'm. 

1867. 

'68. 

'69. 

'70. 

'71. 
1872. 

'73. 

'74. 

'75  . 

'76., 

'77., 


Neither 

Read 

nor  Write. 


44.291 
41, 8z6 

38,286 

34.-79 
38,603 

44,072 
45,209 
44.432 
44.835 
42.564 

46,462 

50.379 
54,951 

50,816 

49,345 
51,893 
53,805 
54,046 
53,228 
58,132 


Read,  or 

Read  and  Write 

Imperfectly. 


72,387 
68,227 
62,972 
61,233 
67,972 

75,486 
78,609 
74,722 
75,958 
76,804 

79,751 
87.393 
96,270 
98,482 
92,996 

92,126 

98,112 

98,533 

100,722 

103,646 

110,443 


Read  and 
Write  Well. 


6,348 
6,813 
4,619 

4.134 
4.488 

4,823 
4,581 
6,720 

4.093 
3,710 

3,925 
4,187 
4. '52 
4.947 
4,790 

4,892 
4,649 
4,891 
6,078 
9,687 
6,';85 


Superior 
Instruction. 


409 
397 
352 
320 
309 

296 
248 
234 
200 
206 

212 
233 
227 
252 

266 

233 

220 

188 
288 
292 
243 


Instruction 

not 
Ascertained. 


Total. 


»99 
903 
648 
772 

798 
880 
898 
952 
1,007 

1,048 
965 

1,024 
278 
266 

487 

554 
363 
354 
307 


124,820 
118,162 
107,072 
100,614 
112,144 

125,475 
129,527 
127,006 
126,038 
124,290 

131,398 
143,157 
157,254 
157,223 
149,094 

147,073 
155,413 
157,780 
161,488 
167,160 
175,656 


Table  M. — Class  of  Occupati 

ons. 

Do- 

Labourers, 

Mechanics, 

Fore- 

Sliop- 

Shop- 

Profes- 

No 

mestic 

Char- 

Factory 

and 

men  and 
Over- 

men, 

Shop- 

keepers 

sional 

Sailors 

and 
Soldiers. 

Prosti- 

Not 

Occupa- 

Ser- 

women, 
and  Needle- 

Workers. 

Skilled 

lookers 
of 

women, 
and 

and 

Em- 
ploy- 

tutes. 

Ascer- 

857 

vants. 

women. 

Workers. 

Labour. 

Clerks. 

Dealers. 

ment. 

tained. 

27,719 

4,756 

50,214 

6,621 

22,991 

185 

1,454 

3,976 

302 

5,073 

1,532 

'58 

24,789  1  4,487 

49,127 

5,703 

22,490 

162 

1,279 

3,336 

382 

5,214 

— 

1,263 

'59 

20,767  1  4,338 

45,343 

4,816 

2 1, 000 

134 

1,193 

3,370 

308 

4,673 

— 

1,240 

'60 

18,949  14,138 

43,569 

4,547 

i8,4H 

105 

1,463 

3,037 

321 

5,163 

— 

888 

'61 

20,423    4,582 

30,160 

5,311 

20,712 

169 

1,419 

3,524 

305 

4,617 

— 

922 

862 

20,826    4,858 

57,534 

6,840 

24,150 

192 

1,621 

3,393 

325 

4,392 



344 

'63 

22,783    4,632 

59,743 

6,918 

24,121 

151 

1,600 

3,700 

264 

4,598 

— 

1,017 

'64 

21,949 

4,305 

59,887 

6,485 

23,847 

137 

1,558 

3,716 

233 

3,737 

— 

952 

'65 

18,229 

4,308 

57,214 

5,832 

23,337 

168 

1,518 

3,853 

224 

4,189 

6,220 

946 

'66 

16,133 

4,420 

57,308 

5,590 

23,592 

137 

1,563 

3,804 

288 

4,292 

6,085 

1,089 

867 

17,320 

4,334 

60,675 

6,051 

25,008 

142 

1,625 

4,227 

280 

4,496 

6,112 

1,128 

'68 

18,356 

4,527 

66,369 

7,337 

27,039 

183 

1,698 

4,790 

265 

4,482 

7,048 

1,063 

'69 

20,Ol6 

4,977 

72,640 

7,979 

29,124 

162 

2,173 

5,195 

297 

5,202 

9,044 

445 

'70 

20,259 

7,108 

74-458 

7,891 

27,694 

146 

3,185 

5,404 

il5 

4,838 

8,597 

458 

'71 

19,342 

4,942 

70,533 

7,805 

25,076 

132 

2,202 

3,876 

327 

4,677 

8,456 

326 

372 

19,834 

4,833 

68,136 

8,061 

23,583 

100 

2,292 

5,420 

371 

5,040 

9,101 

302 

'73 

21,666 

4,977 

72,212 

8,664 

24,915 

137 

2,342 

5,641 

349 

5,109 

8,963 

438 

'74 

19,804 

4,934 

75,207 

9,384 

26,094 

130 

2,302 

5,317 

331 

5,157 

8,741 

379 

'75 

19,757 

4,723 

77,167 

10,181 

27,179 

156 

2,378 

5,063 

393 

5,138 

8,917 

436 

'76 

20,462 

4,590 

82,645 

10,001 

2^,313 

123 

2,527 

5,309 

427 

5,256 

9,150 

357 

'77 

21,556 

4,377 

86,207 

10,709 

28,529 

139 

2,826 

4,902 

453 

6,207 

9,456 

295 

2   H 
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Discussion 
Table  N. 


[Sept. 


Kumber 
of  Prisoners. 

Number  of  Persons  Committed  to 

Debtors 

and 

Civil  Process. 

Reformatory  Schools. 

Middlesex 

Industrial 

Schools. 

Other 

Industrial 

Schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

1857 

'58 

'59 

'60 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

'71  

'72     

Ho39 
16,620 
15,120 

11,707 

13.591 

13.255 

12,414 

10,209 

9.443 

10,598 

11,647 

12,833 

13.348 

8,804 

9^232 

8,219 

6,687 

<;,i68 

4.845 

4.925 

5.754 

960 

700 

745 

886 

1,001 

847 

733 

797 

961 

1,034 

1,083 

1,076 

1,066 

1,046 

1,053 

1,054 

1,162 

1,099 

1,069 

996 

1,202 

159 
149 

177 

212 
236 
217 
177 
210 
224 
253 
256 
246 
228 
267 
248 
294 
2c;8 
265 
213 
214 
269 

75 

191 

189 

208 

186 

187 

216 

208 

264 

99 

124 

109 

116 

64 

69 

52 

49 

61 

54 

119 

62 
369 
308 

35'' 

421 

508 

1,112 

1,465 

1.545 
1,450 

1,904 
1,832 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

2,266 
1,970 
i>938 

2,032 
2,347 

Discussion  on  Professor  Leone  Levi's  Paper. 


The  Chairman  (Sir  R.  "W,  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.)  said  that  no 
gentleman  who  had  not  made  a  similar  attempt  with  Professor  Levi 
to  analyse  the  mass  of  figures  he  had  dealt  with,  for  twentj-two  years, 
could  have  any  idea  of  the  labour  that  he  must  have  devoted  to 
the  subject.  They  were  all  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
work  done,  but  they  were  not  perhaps  all  aware  of  the  amount  of 
labour  incurred,  and  the  debt  they  owed  to  Professor  Levi  for 
having  undertaken  it.  He  fully  and  heartily  sympathised  with 
Professor  Levi.  Forty  years  ago  he  (the  Chairman)  analysed  the 
first  five  years'  returns  published  by  the  Government  on  this  same 
subject,  and  his  papers  appeared  in  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  the  Society's  Juurnal.  He  was  thus  induced  to  rise  early,  and 
to  ask  the  Professor,  when  he  publishes  his  paper,  to  state  distinctly 
the  sources  of  his  information,  so  as  to  enable  future  observers  to 
compare  his  results  with  those  which  they  might  obtain.  Looking 
back  to  his  own  paper,  he  found  that  in  the  years  1834<-38,  the  only 
information  then  accessible  was  the  returns  of  the  quarter  sessions, 
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assizes,  and  local  conrts.  The  average  of  these  five  years  showed 
that  the  committals  corresponded  with  what  the  Professor  in  his 
fifth  table  calls  "  criminal  proceedings,"  where  he  says,  "  If  we  now 
follow  the  results  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  as  regards  the 
persons  apprehended  for  indictable  offences,  we  shall  see  what  pro- 
portion are  discharged  from  want  of  snfiicient  evidence  or  other 
causes,  and  how  many  are  finally  committed  for  trial."  In  the  five 
years  which  he  (the  Chairman)  dealt  with,  he  found  that  the 
numbers  committed  for  trial  were  as  many  as  22,000.  The  num- 
ber committed  and  bailed  in  1878 — which  is  forty  years  later — 
was  only  16,700.  It  was  impossible  to  compare  the  two  analyses, 
and  it  was  most  desirable  that  such  a  comparison  should  be  made, 
so  as  to  see  whether  the  progress  of  crime  in  England  was 
favourable  or  unfavourable.  It  was  very  desirable  that  they 
should  be  able  to  compare  similar  things — to  contrast  similia 
similibus — but  as  matters  stood,  he  could  not  compare  Professor 
Levi's  results  with  what  he  obtained  in  1838  ;  another  suggestion 
he  would  make,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  most  important  one,  was 
that  in  any  statements  with  regard  to  the  comparative  amount  of 
crime,  the  actual  numbers  should  be  given,  and  not  only  the  pro- 
portions. The  Professor  had  pointed  out  (and  he  hoped  on  exami- 
nation it  would  appear  that  his  inferences  would  be  found  correct) 
that  the  effect  of  education  in  late  years  had  had  a  material  effect 
in  reducing  the  number  of  our  criminal  juvenile  population  ;  but 
from  the  statement,  as  it  appeared  here,  compared  with  his  state- 
ment of  forty  years  ago,  the  results  were  positively  startling,  and 
unless  the  numbers  are  given  they  would,  he  believed,  be  led  to 
false  inferences.  In  Professor  Levi's  statement  he  found  that  the 
proportion  of  criminals  in  1878,  under  16,  was  about  4  per  cent., 
whereas  in  his  (the  Chairman's)  table  it  was  nearly  12  per  cent. 
Professor  Levi  said  the  number  of  very  young  people  sent  to 
reformatories  might  affect  this,  but  he  found  that  between  16  and 
21,  where  the  same  remark  did  not  apply,  whereas  in  the  Professor's 
table  16  per  cent,  were  committed  in  1878,  30  per  cent,  were  com- 
mitted forty  years  ago.  Then  between  21  and  30  there  was  no 
change,  3  2  per  cent,  being  the  number  in  both  periods  ;  from  30  to 
40  there  was  an  increase  from  15  to  22^^  per  cent. ;  between  40  and 
60,  an  increase  from  7  to  14  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  But  they  were 
really  comparing  utterly  different  things,  because  in  these  criminal 
proceedings  before  magistrates,  several  different  and  new  classes  of 
offences  had  been  brought  into  this  statement.  In  1878  alone  more 
than  40,000  persons,  adults  and  children,  had  been  brought  up  for 
offences  against  the  Education  Act,  most  of  them  for  not  sending 
children  to  school,  which  certainly  was  not  a  crime,  though  it  was 
a  legal  offence.  No  doubt  a  vast  number  of  adults  had  been  con- 
victed for  not  carrying  out  sanitary  and  other  police  laws,  which 
are  now  enforced  much  more  strictly  than  they  used  to  be.  All 
these  punishments  fell  upon  persons  of  a  different  age  from  those 
included  in  the  returns  of  forty  years  ago,  and  therefore  it  was 
absolutely  necessaiy  that  not  only  the  proportions,  but  the  number 
should  be  given,  so  that  they  might  compare  the  numbers  with  the 
population.     In  the  paper  which  he  drew  up,  he  made  a  calcula- 
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tion  of  the  population  and  compared  tlie  number  of  criminals  at 
each  stage  of  life.  In  that  way  a  more  correct  inference  might  be 
drawn  as  to  the  existence  of  crime  at  different  ages  than  by  stating 
the  percentage  proportion  of  offenders  at  each  age.  He  did  not  at 
all  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  paper,  on  the  contrary,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  point  out  to  the  author  that  the  value  of  so  great  and 
important  a  paper  would  be  very  much  enhanced  if  he  would 
eliminate,  or  enable  othei'^  to  eliminate,  possible  causes  of  erroneous 
inference. 

Mr.  GiFFEN  said  he  did  not  profess  to  be  especially  acquainted 
with  the  statistics  of  crime,  but  there  were  one  or  two  points  on 
which,  he  could  perhaps  throw  some  light.  He  wished,  to  begin 
with,  to  express  his  very  high  opinion  of  Professor  Levi's  paper. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  volume  of  the  judicial  statistics  of 
England  and  Wales,  would  recognise  the  amount  of  labour  which 
such  a  task  must  have  involved,  for  the  statistics  were  very  compli- 
cated, and  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  them  to  deal  with.  To 
have  dealt  with  them  as  Professor  Levi  had  done  in  a  compara- 
tively short  paper,  was  he  thought  a  very  valuable  work  for  him 
to  have  done.  He  thought  he  could  give  an  explanation  of  one  of 
the  first  points  to  which  the  Chairman  had  called  attention — with 
reference  to  the  source  from  which  Professor  Levi  had  got  his 
figui'es.  Whatever  doubts  there  might  have  been  as  to  the 
statistics  of  forty  years  ago,  the  sources  from  which  Professor 
Levi  had  drawn  his  observations  were  beyond  all  doubt  whatever. 
These  statistics  were  all  embodied  in  an  annual  volume  which  any 
one  could  obtain,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  i^eturB  was  an 
absolutely  exhaustive  one  of  all  the  indictable  crimes  in  England 
and  Wales,  including  every  court  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
indictable  offences.  He  did  not  think  anything  could  be  more 
complete  than  the  statement  which  Professor  Levi  had  given.  The 
question  would  be  to  compare  these  with  the  retui-ns  of  forty  years 
ago,  and  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  figures  were  so  much  larger  forty 
years  ago,  it  would  follow  that  the  diminution  of  serious  crimes  in 
England  must  be  really  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
figures  ;  naturally  the  Chairman  is  astonished  that  there  should 
have  been  such  a  reduction.  He  had  taken  occasion  some  time  ago 
to  look  into  the  subject,  and  he  was  astonished  at  the  great  dimi- 
nution ;  but  he  could  say  that  it  had  been  quite  gradual  for  forty 
years.  The  only  point  in  the  paper  itself  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  attention,  and  to  elicit  an  explanation  from  Professor  Levi,  was 
with  reference  to  the  statement : — "  An  increasing  proportion  of 
persons  seems  thus  annually  drawn  to  a  criminal  life."  Now,  he 
confessed,  that  in  looking  at  the  table  on  which  this  statement 
was  founded,  that  of  the  commitments  for  trial,  he  did  not  form  the 
same  inference.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  fact  of 
the  number  of  convictions  for  serious  crimes  in  England  and  Wales 
having  been  diminished,  and  it  would  be  noticed  in  reference  to 
the  table  of  the  commitments  for  trial,  that  the  proportion  per 
million  of  the  people  of  good  character,  from  1857  to  1870  was 
272  ;  in  1877  it  was  271  ;    and  in   1878,  270.     He  did  not  think  a 
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statement  like  that  with  reference  to  persons  of  previously  good 
character  showed  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  persons  seemed 
drawn  to  a  criminal  life.  He  thought  the  same  inference  would 
be  drawn  if  they  took  the  case  of  the  persons  whose  character 
is  unknown.  The  fact  was,  he  believed,  that  the  increasing  propor- 
tion of  commitments  was  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  things 
that  had  been  made  offences,  and  the  increasing  powers  of  the 
police  courts.  He  thought  it  was  a  wrong  inference  to  say  that 
"  an  increasing  proportion  of  persons  seems  thus  annually  drawn  to 
a  criminal  life,"  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  Professor  Levi  would 
acknowledge  this  error,  if  he  compared  the  table  with  that  given 
at  an  earlier  page,  where  he  distinguished  indictable  offences  from 
those  for  which  people  had  been  brought  before  the  police  courts. 
The  offences  against  local  laws  and  other  acts  increased,  but  the 
offences  against  the  person  and  against  property  did  not  show  an 
increase.  The  paper  was  so  excellent  that  there  was  very  little  to 
observe  with  regard  to  it,  except  by  way  of  commendation. 

Mr.  C.  Walford  thought  the  paper  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  those  who  were  considering  the  alteration  of  the  criminal  code, 
and  with  respect  to  the  admirable  chart  now  exhibited,  he  did  not 
know  that  he  had  ever  seen  one  which  presented  in  itself  the 
elements  of  use  more  markedly  than  that  did.  It  showed  what  effect 
the  educational  code  had,  in  the  last  ten  years,  produced  on  the 
people,  not  only  as  shown  by  the  power  of  writing  in  the  marriage 
registers,  and  so  on,  but  it  showed  what  effect  education  had  had 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  several 
counties,  and  that  by  a  continuous  process  of  observation  would 
offer  a  marked  test  of  the  benefit,  and  the  degree  of  the  benefit, 
resulting  from  education.  There  were  many  points  upon  which 
the  paper  ought  to  be  discussed  in  detail,  but  he  would  content 
himself  by  pointing  out  these  two,  which  would  be  valuable  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  William  Tallack  (Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association) 
cordially  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
succeeding  speakers  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  paper  to  which  they 
had  listened.  He  was  struck  with  the  extreme  interest  of  the  chart, 
which  he  had  been  particularly  interested  in,  looking  at  it  as  a 
Cornish  man.  Cornwall,  with  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  held 
the  honourable  position  of  having  the  least  amount  of  crimes  and 
offences,  though  Cornwall  was  one  of  the  lowest  with  regard  to 
ignorance.  He  had  been  impressed  with  the  large  proportion  of 
horses  which,  according  to  Surgeon- General  Balfour's  paper,  died 
in  France  owing  to  bad  ventilation.  It  was  well  known  what  an 
effect  ventilation  had  on  human  life,  and  he  believed  an  investiga- 
tion would  show  that  healthy  dwellings  and  fresh  air  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  regard  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  life  of 
the  people  of  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  He  was 
a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  he  had  lived  in  Westmoreland,  and  he 
thought  there  were  many  points  in  common  between  them.  Corn- 
wall, as  compared  with  some  other  counties,  was  less  instructed : 
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but  lie  believed  tbe  value  of  religion,  ii'respective  of  mere  sectarian 
influences,  was  shown  by  the  chart.  The  chief  religion  of  Cornwall 
was  Methodism,  and  the  Church  of  England  was  principally  followed 
in  Cumberland.  The  general  results,  however,  were  excellent  in 
both  counties,  showing  that,  after  all,  what  might  be  called  a 
common-sense  religion  had  more  to  do  in  making  people  virtuous 
than  school  learning.  They  might  go  on  all  day  discussing  the 
interesting  points  in  the  chart  and  in  the  paper,  but  he  would  invite 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  present  to  a  paper  read  by  a  friend  of 
his,  Mr.  Joseph  John  Fox,  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  many  years  ago,  on  "  the  Importance  of  a  Uniform 
Basis  of  Statistics ;"  for  there  was  hardly  a  department  of  human 
investigation  where  real  uniformity  was  more  needed  than  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  crime.  A  remark  made  use  of  by  the  Chairman 
brought  a  curious  incident  to  mind  as  to  the  importance  of  numbers 
as  well  as  proportions.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  Cornish 
village  25  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  executed  in  one  year:  but 
there  were  only  four  deaths  in  this  parish,  and  one  of  the  four  was 
an  execution  on  the  gallows :  so  it  was  very  true  that  a  fourth  of 
the  population  went  to  the  scaffold  ;  but  the  actual  figures  corrected 
^he  first  impression  as  to  the  criminality  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  said  gentlemen  could  hardly  have  any 
appreciation  of  the  enormous  mass  of  statistics  that  Professor  Levi 
must  have  gone  through,  and  their  importance.  Even  where  the 
results  brought  apparent  contradictions,  the  work  of  the  statistician 
was  not  the  less  useful.  It  was  often  like  that  of  a  man  getting 
a  public  or  private  office  out  of  disorder,  where  the  first  wholesome 
thing  was  to  show  the  confusion  in  which  the  accounts  stood.  He 
noticed  in  Salop  there  were  large  savings  and  great  pauperism. 
Now  this  suggested  a  large  field  of  inquiry  to  those  who  could  carry 
it  out.  He  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  recommittals, 
and  perhaps  few  questions  were  of  more  urgent  importance.  A 
large  proportion  were  committed  once,  and  then  a  less  proportion 
of  those  committed  twice ;  but  there  were  a  large  number  who 
seemed  to  go  on  time  after  time,  and  to  lead  a  hopelessly  lawless 
life.  He  would  like  to  know  what  became  of  them  after  these  re- 
committals. Were  they  sent  out  of  the  country  altogether,  having 
fallen  more  deeply  into  crime,  or  gone  out  of  it  voluntarily  in  one 
way  or  another?  He  had  been  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  took 
groat  interest  in  the  matter,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
retrieve  themselves  do  so  in  districts  in  which  they  were  least 
known.  With  respect  to  the  assumed  evil  of  police  supervision, 
was  it  not  the  worst  policy  that  could  be  adopted  to  send  out  a 
ci'iminal  who  had,  there  was  reason  to  hope,  learned  the  value  of 
industry,  with  a  lie  in  his  right  hand,  by  entering  a  service  under 
something  very  like  false  pretences  ?  A  man  thus  introduced  into 
a  situation,  however  well  he  might  be  doing,  was  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  all  his  old  associates  Avho  might  happen  to  find  him  out. 
It  was  not  only  the  policeman  who  might,  as  it  was  said,  make  mis- 
chief, but  any  of  the  man's  old  chums  might  exercise  the  most 
potent  and  injurious  influence  over  him.    Arguments  of  this  nature 
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appeared  to  liim  to  be  exceedingly  strong  against  the  idea  of  sending 
a  man  out  to  attempt  to  regain  honest  courses,  while  keeping  his 
antecedents  a  dead  secret  from  those  who  might  be  a  help  to  him, 
leaving  him,  alone  and  unaided,  against  those  who  would  drag  him 
back  to  crime.  It  seemed  to  be  the  truth  that  there  were  men 
absolutely  unable  to  maintain  an  independent  course  of  life,  and 
that  these  should  be  subjected  to  a  long  term  of  probation,  not  so 
much  of  a  penal  character  as  of  a  disciplinary  character.  Many 
such  men  were  capable  of  doing  good  work  under  supervision,  who 
were  quite  unable  to  stand  alone. 

Mr.  Gr.  Phillips  Bevax  said  one  point  of  great  interest  in  this 
paper  was  the  connection  of  locality  with  crime,  especially  in  con- 
sidering crime  spread  over  so  many  years.  He  had  been  for 
twenty- five  years  on  the  bench  in  a  Welsh  county,  thickly  popu- 
lated with  coal  miners  and  iron  workers,  and  in  that  space  of  time 
he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
people  and  the  country,  arising  mainly  from  the  general  extension 
of  railways  and  communications.  When  he  first  went  into  Wales, 
about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  Welshmen  were  really  Welshmen, 
with  a  marked  simplicity  of  character,  a  good  deal  influenced  by 
their  chief  religion — Methodism — which  kept  them  to  a  great 
extent  from  serious  crime.  He  had  not  resided  there  now  for  six 
or  eight  years  ;  but  while  he  was  there,  he  had  ample  reasons  for 
perceiving  how  considerably  crime  had  increased  in  that  time,  and 
he  connected  it  very  much  with  the  immigration  of  strangers 
amongst  the  industrial  population.  The  efPect  of  bad  associates 
was  very  marked,  and  this  was  a  factor  which  should  not  be  omitted 
in  their  calculations  as  to  the  spread  of  crime  in  different  localities. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  thanked  the  members  for  their  kind 
appreciation  of  his  paper.  With  reference  to  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation, all  he  needed  to  say  was,  that  it  was  derived  exclusively 
from  the  judicial  statistics,  which  gave  a  complete  view  of  the  state 
of  crime  and  of  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  country.  As  stated  in 
the  paper,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  committed  for 
ti'ial  was  owing  partly  to  the  extension  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
but  partly  also  from  an  absolute  decrease  of  heavy  crimes.  The 
effect  of  education  upon  crime  could  be  seen  in  the  separate  tables 
in  the  appendix.  The  difficulty  he  had  was,  to  comprise  within  the 
ordinary  limits,  all  the  information  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  the 
paper.  In  an  appendix  to  the  paper  there  will  be  found  much 
valuable  information,  which  he  hoped  would  be  useful  to  all  future 
inquirers  on  the  subject. 
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In  order  to  realise  the  enormous  increase  in  tlie  population  of 
England  and  Wales  during  the  present  century,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  preceding  one. 

In  the  absence  of  any  census  returns,  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation prior  to  1801,  can  only  be  approximately  arrived  at,  from  the 
registers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  poll  and  hearth  tax  returns  : 
the  following  results  obtained  in  this  way,  under  what  are  known 
as  the  "  Population  Acts,"  afford  the  means  of  approximately 
determining  the  amount  of  the  population  in  each  decade : — 
Population  of  England  and  Wales,  1700-1801. 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Percentage  per 
Decade. 

1700 

No. 

5,475,000 

5,240,000 

5,565,000 
5,796,000 
6,064,000 
6,467,000 
6,736,000 
7,428,000 
7,953,000 
8,675,000 
8,892,1:36 

No. 

325,000 
231,000 
268,000 
403,000 
269,000 
692,000 
52.5,000 
722,000 
217,536 

No. 
235,000 

Per  cnt. 

'10  

Decrease. 
-    4-92 

'20 

Increase. 
6-20 

'30 

'40 

415 
4-62 

'50 

6-64 

'60 

'70 

416 
10-27 

'80 

7  07 

'90 

1801 

908 
2-51 

3,652,536 
-235,000 

235,000 

H-  54-70 
-   4-92 

3,417,536        1           — 

-f  49-78 

Average  decennial  rate  of  increase 
AvArnorfl  in\c\r\o  inififil  nnrl  tprniinn 

-(-4-98 

I      

4"97 
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Although  the  results  given  in  this  table  disprove  the  contention 
o£  Dr.  Price,  that  the  population  had  been  continually  declining  in 
England  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution  until  1777,  they  show 
very  clearly  that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  first 
decade,  and  that  the  increase  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
was  very  slight ;  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  small  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  the  same  period,  as  shown  in  the 
following:  table : — 


Year. 

Exports. 

Increase. 

Rate  of 

Increase  per 

Decade. 

Imports. 

Increase. 

Rate  of 

Increase  per 

Decade. 

1700  .... 

'50.... 

'75.... 
1800 .... 

£ 

6,097,120 
10,130,990 
16,326,363 
38,120,120 

£ 

4,033,871 

6,195,372 

22,793,767 

Per  cnt. 

10-69 
21-03 
40-38 

£ 

4.753>777 

7,289,582 

14,815,855 

30,570,605 

£ 

2,435,805 

7,526,273 

15,745,750 

Per  cnt. 

8-93 

32-80 
33'6i 

The  total  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  during  the  first 
fifty  years  it  will  be  seen  only  amounted  to  4,033,871^.,  or  to  an 
average  increase  of  io*69  per  cent,  in  each  decade.  The  rate  of 
increase,  however,  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  was  much  more 
rapid,  while  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  amounted  to  as 
"much  as  40  per  cent,  per  decade. 

It  was  not  in  fact  until  the  first  decade  of  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century,  which  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  invention  and  introduction  into  common  use  of 
the  spinning  jenny  by  Hargreaves,  and  the  invention  by  Watt 
of  his  earliest  form  of  steam  engine,  that  any  indications  are 
afforded  of  that  rapid  increase  of  population  which  has  so  markedly 
characterised  the  present  century ;  the  increase  in  the  decade 
1760-70,  however,  amounted  to  as  much  as  10*27  P^^  cent.  In  the 
diminished  rate  of  increase  of  the  next  decade  viz.,  7*07  per  cent., 
may  be  traced  the  effects  of  the  war  with  America  which  begun  in 
1773,  and  that  which  shortly  followed  with  France. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  note,  that  it  was  about  the  middle 
of  this  particular  decade  that  Watt's  steam  engine,  which  has 
indirectly  had  so  large  a  share  in  promoting  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  began  to  be  generally  used  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  manufacturing  districts.*  The  effects  of  the  general 
adoption  of  steam  power  in  manufactories,  and  of  improvements  in 
machinery,  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  higher  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  (.9"o8  per  cent.)  which  obtained  in  the  next  decade 
(1780-90);  and  concurrently  with  all  this,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  country  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
great  stagnation  of  trade  due  to  the  American  War. 

*  1775. — Watt's  engines  erected  upon  a  large  scale  in  manufoctories,  and  liis 
patent  renewed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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The  increase  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century,  marked  as 
it  was,  as  a  period  of  "war  abroad,  bad  harvests*  and  troubles  at  home 
■was — with  the  exception  of  the  actual  decrease  in  the  first  decade — 
the  smallest  which  had  occuiTed  in  any  decade  during  the  century. 

The  total  increase  in  the  population  during  the  whole  century 
only  amounted  to  3,417,536,  giving  an  average  of  4*97  per  cent,  per 
decade,  an  amount  of  increase  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  it  took  little  more  than  the  two  first  decades  of  the 
present  century  to  equal : — 

Population  of  England  and  Wales,  1801-1871. 


PcrioJ. 

Popiilatiou. 

Amount  of  Increase. 

Percentage  of  Increase. 

1801    

8,892,536 
10,164,256 

12,000,236 

13.896,797 
15,909,132 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 

1,271,720 

1,835,980 
1,896,561 
2,012,335 
2,018,477 
2,138,615 
2,646,042 

Per  cnt. 

'11    

i4"3o 
18-06 

'21    

'31    

15-81 
14-48 
12-69 
ii'93 
I3'i9 

'41    

'51    

'61    

'71    

— 

13,819,730 

— 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  (1801-11)  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  increased  as  much  as  i4'30  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  next  decade  (1811-21)  it  reached  the  maximum 
attained  in  this  century,  viz.,  i8*o6  per  cent. :  as  from  that  period 
down  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
has  continuously  diminished,  the  decrement  daring  the  several 
decades  being  as  follows  : — 


Decade. 

Bate  of  Increase. 

Decrement  in  Rate 

of  Increase 

Expressed  as  a  Percentage 

on  tlie  Hate  of  Increase. 

Increment 

in 

Rate  of  Increase. 

1801-11  

Per  cnt. 

I4"30 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

'11-21  

18-06 

15-81  • 
14-48  • 
12-69. 
u"93 
i3'i9  J 

-12-46 

-  8-41 
-12-36 

-  5-99 

'21-31  

— 

'31^1 

— 

'41-51  

— 

'51-61  

— 

'61-71  

+  10-56 

Average  decremt 

Average  deercm 
cades    taking 
terminals 

>nt 

-39-22 
+ 10-56 

+  10-56 

5) -28-66 
-   5-73 

ent  for  the  fiv( 
the    initial 

3de-] 
and  > 

=   6-09 

1795  and  1797- 
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A  remarkable  increment  in  the  rate  of  increase  occurred,  how- 
ever, during  the  last  decade  (1861-71),  to  which  further  reference 
will  be  made. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  respective  rates  of  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  town  and  rural  population,  together  with  the  decrements  in 
their  rates  of  increase,  the  writer  has  for  some  years  past  been 
engaged  on  the  analysis  of  the  census  returns  contained  in  the 
accompanying  tables,  viz. : — 

Tables  A^  to  A^'.* — Population,  and  its  rates  of  increase  or  de- 
crease per  cent,  of  each  county  in  England  and  Wales  for 
each  decade  from  1801  to  1871,  subdivided  as  follows : — 

1st. — Large    towns,   containing  a  population   of  20,000 

inhabitants  and  upwards. 
2nd. — Small  towns,  containing  a  population  from  2,000 

to  20,000  inhabitants. 
3rd. — Rural  districts,  including  small  towns  or   places 

with  less  than  2.000  inhabitants. 

Table  B.f — Showing  the  aggregate  population  of  the  large 
towns  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  in  each  county 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  rates  of  increase  or  decrease 
per  cent,  for  each  decade  1801-71.  (Summarised  from 
Tables  Ai  to  A^s.) 

Table  C.f — Showing  the  aggregate  population  of  the  small  towns 
containing  from  2,000  and  under  20,000  inhabitants  in  each 
county  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  rates  of  increase  or 
decrease  per  cent,  for  each  decade  1801-71.  (Summarised 
from  Tables  Ai  to  A52.) 

Table  D.f — Showing  the  aggregate  population  of  large  and 
small  towns  combined,  in  each  county  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  rates  of  increase  or  decrease  per  cent,  for  each 
decade  1801-71.     (Summarised  from  Tables  A^  to  A^~.) 

Table  E.f — Showing  the  aggregate  population  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, including  small  towns  or  places  with  less  than  2,000 
inhabitants  in  each  county  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
rates  of  increase  or  decrease  for  each  decade  1801-71. 
(Summarised  from  Tables  A^  to  A-^~.) 

Table  F.f — Showing  the  total  population  and  the  rates  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  per  cent,  of  each  county  in  England  and 
Wales  for  each  decade  1801-71.  (Summarised  from  Tables 
Ai  to  A52.) 

Table  O.-f — Showing  the  population  and  rates  of  increase  or 
decrease  per  cent,  of  each  town  of  20,000  inhabitants  and 

*  These  tables  are  not  printed.  f  See  Appendix. 
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upwards,  in  England  and  Wales,  for  each  decade   1801-71. 
(Summarised  from  Tables  A^  to  A^-.) 


Poindation  and  Mates  of  Increase  in  the  Frlncipal  Tmvns. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  inaximum 
rate  of  increase  of  the  entire  population  of  England  and  Wales 
(ib*o6  per  cent.)  occurred  in  the  decade  1811-21.     In  the  case  of 


Summary 


Large  Towns 

over  20,000 

Small  Towns  over  2,000  and  under  20,000. 

Ti 

Decade. 

Population. 

Rate  of 

Increase 

per 

Cent. 

Decre- 
ment 
in  Rate  of 
Increase. 

Increment 
in 

Riite  of 
Increase. 

Population. 

Kate  of 

Increase 

per 

Cent. 

Decre- 
ment 
in  Kate  of 
Increase. 

Increment 

in 

Rate  of 

Increase. 

Popul 
tion. 

1801 

2,404,153-^ 
2,878,039  ] 
3,582,029  :| 
4,520,055  j 
5,572,175 1 
6,885,001 1 
8,218,209:* 
9,800,887-* 

19-71  -^ 
=4-46  J 

*26i9-^ 
23-28  j 
23-56  -J 
19  36  \ 

*I9-2S  ^ 

Per  cnt. 

-nil 

-] 

-17-83 
-  0-57 

Per  cut. 
+  1-20 

1,211,092.^ 
1, . 369,757  ] 
1,630,046  ] 
1,874,112  ] 
2,107,562; 
2,328,941  '^ 
2,499,051-^ 
2,775,739 

13-10 
*i9oo  ^ 
14-98  i 
12-46  \ 
10  50  ] 

'i 

*iro7 

Per  cnt. 

-21-16 
-16-82 
-15-74 
-30-38 

Per  cnt. 
+  51-44 

3,615,2 
4,247,7 
5,212,0 
6,394,1 
7,679,7 
9,213,9 
10,717,2 
12,.576,6 

"11    

'21 

■31  

'41  

'51 

'Gl 

•71 

-29-51 
+  1-20 

+  120 

-84-10 
+  51-44 

+  51-44 

4) -28  .31 

5) -32-66 

-  7  08 

-   6-53 

rement,  initia 

and  ter-"; 
J 

*Average  dec 
miual 

-  7-40 

-10-24 

The  rates  of  increase  of  nearly  all  the  most  populous  towns  such 
as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  attained  their 
maximum  in  the  same  decade  as  in  the  case  of  the  aggregate  town 
population,  viz.,  1821-31,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  in 
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the  aggregate  population  of  the  larger  towns  of  over  20,000  inha- 
bitants, it  will  be  found  that  the  maximum  rate  of  increase,  viz., 
26*19  per  cent.,  occurred  a  decade  later  (1821-31):  the  rate  of 
increase  from  that  time  having  continually  diminished,  the  decre- 
mental  rate  has,  however,  varied  considerably,  being  as  much  as 
11*1 1  per  cent,  in  the  following  decade  (1831-41),  while  in  the  next 
there  was  even  a  slight  increment  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  1*20  per 
cent,  as  shown  in  the  following:  table  : — 


ahles  B  to  E. 


•fpn  Population. 

Rural  Districts  and  Small  Towns  under  2,000. 

Total  Population  of  England  and  Wales. 

,ate  of 

Decre- 

Incre- 

Rate of 

Deere- 

lucrement 

Rate  of 

Decre- 

Incre- 

'icrease 

ment 

ment  in 

Popula- 

Increase 

ment 

in 

Popula- 

increase 

ment 

ment  in 

per 

ill  Rate  of 

Rate  of 

tion. 

per 

in  Rate  of 

Rate  of 

tion. 

per 

in  Rate  of 

Rate  of 

Cent. 

Increase. 

Increase, 

Cent. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Cent. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

J. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cnt. 

5,277.291 

}  .... 

}   *'4-74 
}      .OS. 

}             9-69 

}       5-88 
}       729 
}     •8-41 

Per  cut. 

Per  cnt. 

8,892,536 

j    14-30 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

1750 

— 

— 

-; 

5,916,460 

10,164,256 

}*i8-o6 

— 

■  22-70 

1    Nil 

j  -28-63 

]  -12-46 
j  -  8-41 
j  -12-36 
]  -  5-99 

i 

6,788,661 

12,000,236 

j   i5'8i 
}   14-48 
\   1269 
}   11-93 
1*13-19 

*22'69 

}  -  7  89 
j -39-32 

-11-42 

7,502,630 

13,896,797 

20-10 

-  0-60 

8,229,395 

15,909,132 

19-98 

]-  +23-98 
]+i5  36 

-18-33 

8,713,667 

— 

17.937,609 

16-32 

■) 

— 

) 

9,348,964 

— 

20,066,224 

— 

^+10-56 

:*i7-35 

U631 

3 

; 

10,135,640 

22,712,266 

-30-34 

+6-31 

-75-84 

+  39-34 

-39-22 

+ 10-56 

- 

+  6-31 

- 

- 

- 

+  39-34 

- 

- 

+  10-56 

4)--.!4  03 

jo) -36-50 

5) -28  66 

-  6-00 

-  7-30 

-  5-73 

-  6-49 

-10-62 

-  6-09 

those  large  towns,  constituting  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  large  towns,  practically  governing  the  period  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  increase,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  reference  to 
the  following  table  : — 
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Population  and  Rates  of  Increase  of  Population  in  the  Princi 


London    

Liverpool     

Manchester 

Birmingham    

Leeds   

Sheffield  

Bristol 

Wolverhampton . . . 

Bradford 

Newcastle    

Stoke-upon-Trent 

Hull 

Salford     

Portsmouth 

Oldham   

Sunderland 

Brighton 


1801. 


Population. 


Total    

Deduct  London .... 

Total  (ex-London) 


Total    

Deduct  London .... 


Total  (ex-London) 


Total    

Deduct  London 


Total  (ex-London) 


9c;8. 
82, 
76. 
70. 
53. 
45^ 
61, 

30: 
13^ 
333 
23, 
29> 
18, 

33- 


,863 

.295 
,788 
,670 
,162 

ns^ 

i.'^3 

s84 

,048 
278 

i;8o 
088 
,226 
,766 
.,998 
,440 


i,';83,9<;8 
958,863 


625,095 


1811. 


Population. 


1,138,815 
104,104 
91,130 
82,753 
62,534 
53,231 
71,433 
43,190 
16,012 
32,573 
31,557 
37,005 
24,744 
41,587 
29,479 
25,821 
12,205 


1,898,173 
1,138,815 


759,358 


Rate  of 
IiKTeiise 


18-77 
26'';o 
18-68 
i7'io 
i7'63 

i6-8i 
41-22 
20-73 
-1-44 
3  5 '5  7 

2<^-10 
36-80 
25-16 

3  5 '43 

3"29 

64-05 


19-84 
18-77 


21-48 


1821. 


Population. 


1,378,947 
138,354 
129,035 
101,722 
83,796 
65,275 
85,108 
53,011 
26,307 
41,794 
40,237 
44,520 
32,600 
46,743 
38,201 
31,891 
24,741 


2,362,282 
1.378,947 


Rate  of 
Increase 


21'09 
32-90 
41-60 
22-92 
34-00 
22-63 
19-14 

22-74 
64-30 
28-31 
27-51 
20-31 

3i'75 
12-40 

29'59 

23'5i 

102-71 


24"45 
2rog 


983,335 


29-50 


1831. 


Population. 


1,654,994 

201,751 

187,022 

143,986 

123,393 

91,692 

104,408 

67,514 

43,527 

53,613 

51,589 

51,911 

50,810 

50,389 

50,513 

40,735 

41,994 


3,009,841 
1,654,994 


1,354,847 


Rate  : 
Increa 


20"C 

45-8 
44'5 

4i'f 
M'i 
40-^ 

22-( 

27"3 
6i;-^ 
28 

28-i 

i6-f 

7-? 

32-: 
27-; 


'1  \ 

20-C 


Total  of  Lae 


3,615,241; 
958,863 


,656,382 


4,247,796 
1,138,815 


3,108,981 


18-77 


17-04 


5,212,075 
1,378,947 


3,833,128 


22-70 
21-09 


23'29 


6,394,167 
1,654,994 


4,739,173 


Engla 


8,892,<;6 
958,863 


7,933,673 


10,164,256 
1,138,815 


9,025,441 


i4'30 
18-77 


i3'76 


12,000,236 
1,378,947 


10,621,289 


18-06 
21-09 


13,896,797 
1,654,994 


12,241,803 


The  predominating  influence  of  the  immense  population  of 
London  as  aiJecting  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  aggregate  town 
population  in  England  and  Wales  is  also  very  noticeable. 

In  the  ease  of  some  large  towns,  such  as  Wolverhampton, 
Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  Hull,  Merthyr,  Sunderland,  and  Preston,  the 
period  of  maximum  rate  of  increase  occurred  in  the  decade  of 
1831-41,  while  in  the  case  of  London  itself,  its  period  of  maxi- 
mum was  reached  in  the  next  decade  1841-51.  {yide  Appendix, 
Table  G.) 
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1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

Population. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

Population. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

Population. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

Population. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

1,948,417 

I7"73 

2,362,236 

21-24 

2,803,989 

18-70 

3,254,260 

16-06 

London 

286,487 

42"00 

375,955 

3 1 '^3 

443,938 

18-08 

493,405 

11-14 

Liverpool 

242,983 

29-92 

316,213 

30-14 

357,979 

I3'2I 

379,374 

5 '9  7 

Mancliester 

182,922 

27-04 

232,841 

27-29 

296,076 

27-16 

343,787 

16-11 

Birmingham 

152,074 

23"^4 

172,270 

13-28 

207,165 

20-26 

259,212 

2<;-I2 

Leeds 

111,091 

2i-i6 

135,310 

21-80 

185,172 

36-85 

239,946 

29-1^8 

Sheffield 

125,146 

19-87 

137,328 

9'73 

154,093 

12-20 

182,552 

18-47 

Bristol 

93,245 

38-11 

119,748 

28-42 

147,670 

23'32 

156,978 

6-30 

Wolverhampton 

66,715 

53'27 

103,778 

<;';-<£; 

106,218 

^~'IS 

145,8.30 

37'29 

Bradford 

70,337 

3i'i9 

87,784 

24-81 

109,108 

24-29 

128,443 

17-72 

Newcastle 

68,444 

3=-67 

84,027 

22-77 

101,207 

20-4'; 

124,493 

2V00 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

67,308 

29-66 

84,690 

zc;-82 

97,661 

i5'32 

123,408 

26-37 

HuU 

68,386 

3+'59 

85,108 

-4'45 

102,449 

20-38 

121,401 

i8-';o 

Salford 

53,032 

5'H 

72,096 

35'95 

94,799 

3 1 '49 

113,569 

19-80 

Portsmouth 

60,451 

19-67 

72,357 

19-70 

94,344 

30-39 

113,100 

19-88 

Oldham 

53,335 

30-93 

67.391 

26-36 

85,797 

27'3i 

104,490 

21-79 

Sunderland 

:    49,170 

17-09 

69,673 

41-70 

87,317 

25"33 

103,758 

18-83 

Brighton 

,699,543 

22-92 

4,578,805 

23'77 

5,474,982 

i9"57 

6,388,006 

16-68 

Total 

,948,417 

17-73 

2,362,236 

21-24 

2,803,989 

18-70 

3,254,260 

16-06 

Deduct  London 

',751,126 

29'25 

2,216,569 

26-58 

2,670,993 

20-50 

3,133,746 

i7'32 

Total  (ex-London) 

CD  Small  Towns. 

,679,737 

20-10 

9,213,942 

19-98 

10,717,260 

16-32 

12,576,626 

17-32 

Total 

,948,417 

i7"73 

2,362,236 

21-24 

2,803,989 

18-70 

3,254,260 

16-06 

Deduct  London 

,731,320 

^0-93 

6,851,706 

i9'55 

7,913,271 

1 5 '49 

9,322,366 

17-78 

Total  (ex-London) 

^D  Wales. 

,909,132 

14-48     17,927,609 

12-69 

20,066,224 

n"93 

22,712,266 

13-19 

Total 

,948,417 

17-73       2,362,236 

21-24 

2,803,989 

18-70 

3,254,260 

16-06 

Deduct  London 

,960,715 

14-04    15,565,373 

11-49 

17,262,235 

10-90 

19,458,006 

12-72 

Total  (ex-London) 

Several  remarkable  instances  are  also  to  be  met  -with  of  large 
increments  occurring  in  the  rates  of  increase  of  town  populations 
during  tlie  last  decade  (1861-71)  :  notably  in  the  case  of  Leicester, 
Dudley,  Derby,  Rochdale,  and  some  few  other  towns.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  alteration  of  the  boundary  in  some 
other  cases  explains  the  higher  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  decade. 

Decrements  in  the  Rates  of  Increase  in  Town  Foindation. 
The  decrements  in  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  town  population 
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are  clearly  indicated  by  the  curved  outlines  on  the  diagrams  Tvliich 
accompany  this  paper.*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  case  of 
the  population  of  London,  the  decrements  are  very  slight  indeed, 
and  the  absence  of  the  S  shaped  outlines  of  its  population  on  the 
diagram,  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  population  diagrams  of 
most  of  the  other  large  towns,  shows  that  London  has  not  yet 
reached  that  declining  stage  in  the  rate  of  its  increase  of  population 
long  since  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
many  other  large  towns. 

The  Population  of  Towns  above  Tu'o  Thousand  and  under  Twenti/ 
Thousand  Inhabitants. 
The  increase  in  the  population  of  these  towns  has  been  much 
less  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  the  large  towns,  their  aggregate 
population  having  been  little  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of 
seventy  years.  Their  maximum  rate  of  increase,  viz.,  19  per  cent., 
was  reached,  as  in  the  case  of.  the  population  of  the  rural  districts, 
to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made,  in  the  decade  1811-21  ; 
from  that  time  down  to  the  decade  1851-61,  a  rapid  decrement  of 
84"  10  per  cent,  occurred  in  this  rate  of  increase,  followed,  however, 
in  the  last  decade,  1861-71,  by  a  somewhat  remarkable  rise  of 
51*44  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  increase  is  clearly  discernible  in 
adding  an  increment  of  6*  13  per  cent,  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
town  population,  and  along  with  the  increase  observable  in  the  case 
of  the  rural  population  in  this  decade,  materially  affecting  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  entire  population  of  England  and  Wales.  {Vide 
Summary  of  Tables  B  to  E,  p.  467.) 

Population  of  the  Rural  Districts. 
The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  rural  districts  of  England 
and  Wales  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century  was  I2'ii  per 
cent.,  or  very  similar  to  that  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  as  in  that 
case  the  maximum  rate  of  increase  (1474)  was  reached  in  the 
following  decade  (1811-21),  from  that  time  down  to  the  period  of 
the  census  of  1851  the  increase  of  the  rural  population  was  rela- 
tively very  small,  having  in  a  period  of  thirty  years  only  increased 
from  6,788,661  to  8,713,667,  or  28*35  per  cent.,  the  decrement  in  the 
rate  of  increase  duinng  that  time  being  rapid  and  continuous.  From 
that  period,  however,  up  to  1871,  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous increment  in  the  rate  of  increase,  the  effect  of  which, 
combined  with  that  due  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
small  towns,  being  such  as  to  reduce  in  1861  the  decrement  in  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  entire  population  of  England  and  Wales  to 
5*99  per  cent.,  and  in  the  following  decade  of  1871  to  cause  an 
increment  of  10*56  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  increase. 
*  See  diaerains  Plates  2  to  6. 
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The  cause  of  the  slow  increase  of  the  rural  population  between 
1821  and  1851,  is  evidently  in  a  great  measure  due  to  immigration 
into  the  towns  ;  this  will  at  once  be  seen  on  referring  to  the 
diagrams,  and  comparing  the  outlines  stowing  the  rates  of  increase 
of  the  town,  rural,  and  total  populations.  It  will  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  that  the  periods  of  greatest  increase  in  the  town  popula- 
tions are  coincident  with  those  of  greatest  decrease  in  the  case  of 
the  rural  population.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  decade 
1841-51,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  reference  to  the  first  diagram  on 
Plate  2,  which  shows  that  the  aggregate  population  of  the  towns, 
which  up  to  this  period  was  considerably  less  than  the  population 
of  the  rural  districts,  equalled  it  about  the  middle  of  the  decade, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  decade  considerably  exceeded  it. 

Future  Increase  of  the  Population  of  England  and  Wales. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  the  checks  on  the  increase  of 
population  due  to  the  limited  area  for  food  production  in  this 
country,  as  since  Malthus's  time,  through  the  lai'gely  increased 
transit  facilities  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation, 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  area  from  which  the  food 
supplies  of  this  country  can  be  obtained,  so  long  at  least  as  those 
facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  communication  with,  the  great  food 
producing  countries  of  the  world  continue. 

The  rate  of  the  future  increase  of  the  population  of  this  country 
depends  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  continuous  growth 
of  its  trade  and  commerce,  and  upon  the  further  development  of 
that  remarkable  industrial  activity  which  has  been  brought  about 
during  the  last  forty  years,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  agency  of 
railways  and  steam  navigation. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  repetition 
during  the  next  forty  years  of  the  same  rapid  rate  of  commercial 
development  which  has  been  experienced  during  the  last,  and 
which  has  resulted  fi'om  the  creation  as  it  were,  in  that  short  time, 
of  an  entirely  new  and  rapid  system  of  locomotion  ;  still  by  means 
of  the  improvements  which  are  continually  being  made  in 
mechanical  appliances,  and  the  economies  resulting  therefrom 
there  is  everything  to  indicate  that  the  population  of  this  country 
will  continue  to  increase  at  the  diminished  or  decremental  rate 
which  has  occurred  since  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
attained  its  maximum. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  in  estimating  the  future  poj^ulation  of 
England  and  Wales,  it  is  putting  it  at  its  highest  to  assume  a 
continuation  of  the  573  per  cent,  decrement,  which  durino-  the  last 
fifty  years  has  obtained  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population. 

2i2 
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Estimate  of  the  Census  of  1881. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  for  the  census  year  1881  have  been  prepared  by  the  writer 
on  the  basis  indicated  in  this  paper  : — 


Popidailon  of  the    large   towns   of   20,000   inhahi-' 
tants  and  tipivards,  assumed  to  increase  in  1871  at 
the  average  decremeutal  rate  of  large  towns,  -v-iz., 
7'io  per  cent _ 

Population  of  the  small  totvns  with  crer  2,000  and' 
under    20,000  inhahitants,   assuming    the    rate  of 
increase   of   these  towns  during  the  last  decade, 
1871,  viz.,  ii"07  percent.,  to  continue _ 

Population   of  the  rural   districts,  including  small" 
towns    under    2,000     inhahitants,     assuming    the 
average  decrement  in  the  increment  of  the  rate  of  }>    1 1,082, 339f 
increase  of  the  last  two  decades,  viz.,  34' 23 7  per 
cent.,*  to  continue    _, 


11,771,491 


>2,970 


Total  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1881       25,936,800 


The  i^opulation  of  England  and  Wales,  assuming  the"! 

average  decremeutal  rate  of  increase  of  the  total  I     , .  .    -      _ 
population  during  the  last  fifty  years  to  continue,  j    '- '-  ^  - ' 
■*^z-)  5"73  pel'  cent J 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  estimated  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  small  towns,  viz.,  11 '07  per  cent.,  is  too  high,  and 
probably  the  actual  population  will  amount  to  a  mean  of  the  two 
results,  viz.,  25,735,900. 

Future  Increase  of  the  Poptdation  of  Great  Britain  in  connection  with 
the  Question  of  the  Goal  Supply. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  future  population  of  Great  Britain  pre- 
pared by  the  writer  for  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  coal  supply,  and  given  at  p.  xv  of  their 
report  to  the  Queen,  the  average  decrement  in  the  rate  of  increase 
of   the  population  which  has  obtained  from  the   period  when  it 


*  Kate  of  increase,  1841-51 

„  '51-61 

'61-71 

'71-81 


Percentage 

R;ite  ~ 
of  Increase. 


5-88 
7-29 
8-44 


t9- 


Increment 
per  Cent. 


23-98  . 

15-77  I 
10-37  -• 


Decrease 

in  Increment 

per  Cent. 


-  34" -3 7 

-  34'-37 


t  Rural  population  1871,  10,137,987  x  ro93i5  =  11,082,339. 
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attained  its  maximum,  1811-21,  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  census 
of  1871,  was  employed  as  a  means  of  determining  the  rates  of 
increase  in  future  decades. 

In  order  more  accurately  to  ascertain  the  rates  of  increase  of 
the  population  during  each  decade  of  the  present  century,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  included  the  army,  navy,  and  the  seamen  belong- 
ing to  the  merchant  service,  which  were  omitted  in  the  census 
returns  prior  to  1841,  the  military  at  home  in  that  year  being  for 
the  first  time  included,  while  persons  on  board  vessels  in  the  navy 
or  merchant  service,  and  lying  in  harbours,  creeks,  and  rivers,  were 
for  the  first  time  included  with  the  military  in  the  later  census 
returns  of  1851,  1861  and  1871.* 

The  population,  however,  of  Great  Britain  for  1871,  given  in 
the  before-mentioned  tables  in  the  Coal  Commissioners'  report,  and 
which  was  furnished  to  them  just  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
preliminary  census  report  of  1871,  proves  to  have  been  somewhat 
short  of  the  actual  numbers  f  given  in  the  complete  census  returns 
of  1871 ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  army,  navy,  and  seamen  employed 
in  the  merchant  service  have  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous 
decades,  been  included  in  these  tables  for  the  decade  of  1871 ;  the 
effect  of  this  both  upon  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
during  that  particular  decade,  and  also  upon  the  average  decrement 
in  the  rate  of  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  period  of 
fifty  years,  being  very  appreciable  (see  Tables  H  and  I). 

An  amended  estimate  of  the  future  increase  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  based  on  these  corrected  figures,  is  given  in  Table  L 
in  the  Appendix,  p.  493,  and  gi'aphically  shown  on  diagram,  Plate  8. 

Estimates  of  the  future  increase  of  the  populations  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  of  Scotland,  are  given  separately  in  Tables  M  and  X 
in  the  Appendix,  pp.  494  and  49-5,  the  average  decrement  in  the 
rates  of  increase  of  the  population  of  each  kingdom  during  the  last 
fifty  years  being  employed  in  each  case  in  determining  the  rates  of 
increase  in  the  future  decades. 

The  combined  results  obtained  by  thus  separately  estimating 
the  future  increase  of  the  respective  populations  of  the  two  king- 
doms during  a  long  period  of  years,  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  two 
kingdoms ;  in  the  latter  case  the  initial  rate  of  increase  is  consider- 
ably less,  and  the  rate  of  decrement  more  rapid. 

The  effect  of  this  combination  of  the  populations  of  the  two 
kingdoms  at  once  reduces  the  initial  rate  of  increase  of  the  total 

*  See  foot  note  p.  x.  Summary  Table  Census  1871,  vol.  i. 

f  Population,  Great  Britain 26,072,284. 

„  Coal  Commissioners'  report   .,.,     26,062,721 

Difference 9.563 
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population  in  1871  from  12-990  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  England 
and  Wales,  to  12 "5 3 3  per  cent,  when  combined  with  that  of 
Scotland,  and  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  decrement  in  the 
rate  of  increase  from  4*595  per  cent,  to  4740  per  cent,  per 
decade. 

The  conclusions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  are  to  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  are,  that  the  larger  the  area  of  population 
dealt  with,  the  more  accurate  and  reliable  will  be  any  estimates 
which  are  made  to  determine  the  future  increase  of  that  population. 

The  decrement   in  the  rate  of  increase    of   the  population  of 

London   which   has   only  obtained   during   the   two   last  decades 

scarcely  affords,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  sufficient   data  for 

estimating  its  future  increase  for  any  lengthened  period,  and  that 

given  in  Table  0  in  the  Appendix,  and  diagram  Plate  9,  has  been 

made  rather  with  the  object  of  showing  the  unreliableness  of  any 

such  enormous  estimates  as  those  which  have  recently  appeared  in 

connection  with  the  question  of  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis, 

Avhere  the  population  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  is  estimated 

at  over  17  millions. 

Table  showing  the  Population  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Great  Britain 

Islands  in  the 

[Extracted  from  the  Census  Returns  for 


England  and  Wales, 

Scotland. 

Pecade. 

Population. 

Rate  of             Decrement 
Increase  per  1         in  Rate 
Decade.      j     of  Increase. 

Population. 

Rate  of 

Increase  per 

Decade. 

Decrement 

in  Rate 
of  Increase. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt.      i        Per  cut. 

1801 

9,156,171  -j 

10,454,529! 

14-180 

1,678,452., 
1,884,044! 

2,137,325! 

2,405,610  j 

2,652,339! 
2,922,362! 
3,096,808! 
3,392,559'' 

Average  dimi 
rate  per  de 

*  Initial  and 
periods    ... 

12-248, 

\    -   6-627 
*  13-444  J 

1-18-291 
12-553! 

11 

*  16-434-. 
15-438  ! 
14-113/ 

'21 

12,172,664! 
14,051,986:^ 
16,035,198  I 
18,054,170:^ 
20,228,497! 
22,856,164-' 

—  6*060 

'31 

-8-582 

10-257  ( 

-    0-741 

'41 

12-591 

-2-725   % 

10181- 

hi 

'51 

'61 

'71 

12-043  " 

*  12-990^ 

-2-725Jj| 
-2-725  [|| 

5-969  > 
*  9-550-^ 

-  3-148  (11 

-  3-148  |i 

5) -22-8  17 

5)-3i'955 

Average 
decade 

*I)iitial  a 

diminution  of 
ad  terminal  pe 

rate  per"! 
riods 

-  4-563 

-  4"595 

nution  of  "1 

cade J 

terminal  \ 

—  6-391 

—  6-6io 

+  Till* 

poimlatiou  was  subsequently  given  in  tli 

'  eompletod  ec 

isus,  publislied  in  1873,  as 
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Future  Increase  of  the  Poptdation  of  London. 

The  population  of  London,  and  its  remarkable  growth  during 
the  present  century,  affoi'ds  in  itself  the  subject  of  a  paper,  and  as 
a  small  contribution  towards  this  the  writer  has  prepared  certain 
tables  and  diagrams,  viz.: — 

1st.  Sectional  Diagrams  showing  the  population  and  rates  of 
increase  or  decrease  of  population  in  each  district,  sub- district,  or 
pai'ish  within  the  registrar-general's  district  from  1801  to  1871. ij 

2nd.  Diagram  map,  showing  the  rates  of  increase  or  decrease 
of  population  iu  each  district,  sub-district,  or  parish  withiu  the 
registrar-general's  district  from  1801  to  1871.  J 

3rd.  Diagram  map,  showing  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  in 
each  district,  sub-district,  or  parish  within  the  registrar-general's 
district,  from  1801  to  1871. + 

4th.  Diagram  map,  showing  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  in 
population  in  each  district,  sub-district,  or  parish  within  the 
registrar-general's  district  from  1801  to  1871.  J 

5th.  Estimate  of  the  prospective  increase  of  the  population  of 

London.     (Table  0  in  the  Appendix.) 

{inchiding  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Merchant  Seamen,  hut  excluding  the 
British  Seas.) 

1871,  general  table,  vol  iv,  Table  4,  p.  5.] 


Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 
Glial  Com- 
missioners' Report. 

(Table  No.  11, 
p.  XV,  Report  1871). 

Decade. 

Rate  of 

Decrement 

n 

Rate  of 

Decrement 

Populatiou. 

Increase  per 
Decade. 

Rate 
of  Increase 

Population. 

Increase  per 
Decade. 

in  Rate 
of  Increase. 

No. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cut. 

Ko. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cut. 

10,834,623-, 

i2,338>573| 
14,309,989  j 
16,457,596  < 

18,687,537! 
20,976,532  j 

1801 

13-881 

12,338,573     T 
14,309,989     1 
16,457,596     I 

18,687,537     1 
20,976,532     j 

23,325,305     1 
26,062,7211-' 

'11 

*  15-977  -. 
15-008 1 
13-549<] 

15-977  . 
15-008  1 
13-549  1 
12-249  1 
11-197  1 
11-736  J 

-    6-065 

—    6-06'; 

'21 

-    9"72i 

-   9'72i 

'31 

C  .ri 

-   9'595 

'41 

12-249 

-    2-562 

s.~ 

11-197  ' 
*  12-533^ 

^'s 

-   8-588 

'51 

23,325.505! 

-    2-562  < 

li 

+    4-814 

'61 

-     2--;62 

>z 

26,248,723-' 

\  "*^ 

'71 

5)-23-472 

-33"969 

+    4-814 

Average  dim 

inution  of  "1 

cade J 

terminal  1 

-  4"694 

rate  per   de 

*Initial   aud 

periods 

5) -29' 155 

-   4' 740 

Average  dimin 
rate  per  decac 

iition  ofl 
e J 

-    5'83i 

26,072,284;  the  army  and  navy,  &c.,  176,439,  being  omitted; — total,  26,248,723. 
X  Not  given  with  this  paper. 
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Appendix.*     Table  B. — England  and  Wales.     Aggregate  Population,  and  Increase  or 


County. 


1801. 


1811. 


Increase. 


1821.         Incv, 


1831. 


Increase. 


Bedford  

Berks  

Buckingham  

Cambridge 

Chester    

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham  

Esses  

Grioucester  

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon    

Kent    

Lancaster    

Leicester 

Lincoln    

Middlesex    

Monmouth 

jS'orfolk    

Northampton 

Northumberland    

Nottingham    

Oxford     

Rutland  

Salop    

Somerset 

Southampton 

Stafford  .' 

Suffolk 

Siu-rey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland    

Wilts  

Worcester  

York,  E.,N.,  and  W.R 

Total    

Wales. 

Anglesey 

Brecon     

Cardigan 

Carmarthen    

Carnaryon   

Denbigh 

Flint    

Glamorgan 

Merioneth   

Montgomery  

Pembroke    

Radnor    


No. 

3>o95 

9>74^ 

i6,993 

10,087 

39>4H 
Nil 

9>4i5 
10,832 
61,444 

Nil 
53,212 

15,430 
91,961 
Nil 


96,024 

304,855 

17,005 

10,340 

751,753 

1,423 

53-427 

7,020 

51,078 

28,801 

11,694 

Nil 

31,043 

33,196 

41,139 

72,759 

11,277 

161,642 

26,526 

87,019 

Nil 

22,139 

28,370 


Total    

Total  England  &  Walcv« 


2,382,039 


Nil 


No. 
3,716 
10,788 
18,435 
11,108 
46,779 

Nil 

11,476 
13,043 
76,306 

Nil 
59,014 
17,449 
108,206 

Nil 


123,257 

385,271 
23,453 
13,141 

874,995 
3,025 
56,704 
8,427 
55,409 
34,030 
12,931 
Nil 

33,630 
38,408 
51,204 
96,653 
13,670 

202,941 
34,743 

101,219 
Nil 
23,777 
36,492 

248,974 


2,848,674 


Nil 


22,114 
Nil 


22,1 14 


,404,153 


29,365 
Nil 


29,365 


2,878,039 


Per  cnt. 

20'07 

10-74 

8-49 

I0"12 
18-69 


20'41 

24-19 

10-90 
13-08 
17-67 


28-:i6 
26-37 
37-92 
27-09 
16-39 

1 12-';8 

6-13 
20-04 

8-48 
18-1-; 
10-58 

8-34 
15-70 
24-47 
32-84 

21-22 

2£;-55 
^,0-98 
16-32 

7-40 
28-63 

17-51 


19-59 


i2-79 


32-79 


19-71 


No. 
4,529 
12,867 
21,717 
14,142 
60,734 

Nil 
14,416 
17,423 
86,616 

Nil 

70,867 

19,898 

134,844 

Nil 


141,722 

515,780 
31,036 
15.178 
1,052,319 
4,951 
71,295 
10,793 
70,820 
40,190 
16,364 
Nil 
37,119 
46,700 
60,096 

118,218 
17,186 

259,714 
53,574 

125,353 
Nil 

27,028 
46,678 

322,486 


3,542,653 


Nil 


39,376 

Nil 


39,376 


3,582,029 


Per  cnt. 
21-88 
19-27 
17-80 
27-31 
29-83 

2£;-62 
33-58 


20-09 
14-04 
24-61 


14-98 
33-08 
32-33 
15-54 
20-27 

63-67 
25-73 
28-07 
27-81 
18-10 
26-55 

10-37 
21-59 

17-37 
22-31 
25-72 
27-97 
';4-2o 
2y84 

13-67 
27-91 

29-53 


14-36 


No. 
5,693 
15,595 
24,162 
20,917 
74,137 

Nil 

18,865 

23,627 

107,358 

Nil 

90,927 

23,158 

167,282 

Nil 


162,296 

721,805 
40,639 
17,806 
1,252,967 
7,062 
85,651 
15.3.51 
83,396 
50,220 
20,649 
Nil 

38,732 
50,800 
69,713 

150,888 
20,201 

327.820 
77,447 

177,493 
Nil 

29,118 
58,076 

437,064 


4,-166,915 


Nil 


34-09 


34-09 


24-46 


53.110 
Nil 


53,140 


4,520,055 


Per  cnt. 

25-70 
21-20 
11-26 

47-91 

22-07 


30-86 
35-61 
23-95 


♦  Tables  A'  lu  A",  ceulumiug  ijarliculai'S  of  the  populutiun,  rates  of  increase,  iicc,  of  the  town  and 
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Decrease  per  Cent,  of  the  Large  Towns  of  over  20,000  Inhabitants  heticeen  1801  and  1871. 


1841. 

Increase 

1851. 

Increase 

1861. 

Increase 

1871. 

Increase. 

County. 

No. 

Percnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

7,748 

36"io 

12,787 

65-04 

17,821 

39-37 

20,733 

16-34 

Bedford 

18,937 

2 1 '43 

21,456 

13-30 

25,045 

16-73 

32,313 

29-02 

Berks 

25,337 

4-86 

26,794 

5-75 

27,090 

no 

28,760 

6-16 

Buckingham 

24,453 

i6'90 

27,815 

13-75 

26,361 

-5-23 

33,996 

28-96 

Cambridge 

118,212 

5  9  "45 

175,878 

48-78 

198,642 

12-94 

210,784 

6-11 

Cli  ester 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

— 

Cornwall 

21,550 

H'-S 

26,310 

22*09 

29,417 

11-81 

31,049 

S'S5 

Cumberland 

32,741 

38-57 

40,609 

24-03 

43,091 

6-11 

61,381 

42-45 

Derby 

123,265 

14-82 

154,542 

25-37 

185,550 

21-17 

200,008 

7-79 

Devon 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

Dorset 

117,290 

28-99 

143,225 

22-12 

183,769 

28-30 

253,271 

37-82 

Durham 

25,480 

IC-13 

30,029 

17-85 

39,803 

32-55 

49,629 

24-69 

Essex 

194,549 

16-30 

208,914 

7-38 

229,303 

9-76 

265,681 

45-86 

Gloucester 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Hereford 

)) 

— 

J) 



)> 

— . 

J3 

— 

Hertford 

!) 

— 



— 

5) 

— 

Huntingdon 

208,228 

28-30 

253','864 

21-91 

339'460 

33-72 

392,377 

15-59 

Kent 

966,797 

33'94 

1,239,702 

28-23 

1,475,422 

i9"oi 

1,713,250 

l6-12 

Lancaster 

50,806 

2=;-02 

60,584 

19-25 

68,056 

12-33 

95,220 

39"9i 

Leicester 

20,594 

15-66 

29,796 

44-68 

36,059 

21-02 

53,748 

49-06 

Lincoln 

1,453,406 

i5'99 

1,755,429 

20-78 

2,044,772 

16-49 

2,306,800 

12-8l 

Middlesex 

10,815 

53' 1 5 

19,323 

78-68 

23,249 

20-32 

27,069 

16-43 

Monmouth 

90,209 

5'i^ 

99,592 

10-40 

109,701 

10-15 

122,205 

11-40 

Norfolk 

21,242 

38-38 

26,657 

25-49 

32,813 

23-10 

45,080 

37-39 

Northampton 

102,913 

23 '4° 

126,966 

23-08 

156,923 

23-88 

197,623 

25-94 

Northumberland 

52,164 

3-87 

57,407 

10-05 

74,693 

30-11 

86,621 

15-97 

Nottingham 

24,258 

17-48 

27,843 

14-78 

27,560 

—  1-02 

31,404 

13-95 

Oxford 

Nil 

— 

Nil 



Nil 



Nil 

Rutland 

39,534 

2-07 

43,692 

10-52 

47,374 

8-43 

44,614 

-5-83 

Salop 

53,196 

4-72 

54,240 

1-96 

52,528 

-3-i6 

53,714 

2-26 

Somerset 

80,776 

15-87 

107,401 

32-96 

141,759 

31-99 

167,310 

18-02 

Southampton 

203,389 

34-79 

269,105 

32-31 

340,558 

26-55 

392,575 

15-27 

Stafford 

25,384 

25-66 

32,914 

29-66 

37,950 

15-30 

42,947 

13-17 

Sufiblk 

399,247 

21-79 

482,435 

20-84 

579,748 

20-17 

742,155 

28-01 

Surrey 

89,425 

15-46 

117,237 

31-10 

142,849 

21-85 

175,079 

22-56 

Sussex 

226,818 

27-79 

285,377 

25-82 

355,125 

24-44 

406,045 

14-34 

Warwick 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Westmoreland 

35,409 

2i-6i 

35,503 

0-27 

36,893 

3-91 

43,622 

18-24 

Wilts 

73,663 

26-84 

83,952 

13-97 

91,601 

9-11 

141,179 

54-12 

Worcester 

556,628 

27-36 

694,731 

24-81 

838,789 

20-74 

1,144,359 

36-43 

York,  E.,N.,  and  W.R. 

5,494,463 

23-00 

6,772,109 

23-25 

8,059,774 

19-01 

9,612,601 

19-27 

Total 

Wales. 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

— 

Anglesey 

,, 

— 

,, 



j> 

— 

!> 

— 

Brecon 

„ 

— 

)) 

— 

— 

— 

Cardigan 

)> 

— 

„ 



)> 

— 

„ 

— 

Carmarthen 

„ 

— 

51 



„ 

— 

,, 

— 

Carnarvon 

)) 

— 

)) 



)) 

— 

)) 

— 

Denbigh 

>) 

— 

,, 



,, 

— 

,, 

— 

Flint 

77,712 

46-24 

11^,892 

45-27 

158,435 

40-35 

188,286 

18-84 

Glamorgan 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

— 

Merioneth 

„ 

— 

,, 



,, 

— 

1} 

— 

Montgomery 

)j 

— 

5) 



„ 

— 

— 

Pembroke 

77,712 

— 

» 



.. 

— 

n 

— 

Radnor 

46-24 

112,892 

45-27 

158,435 

40-35 

188,286 

18-84 

Total 

5,572,175 

23-28 

6,885,001 

23-56 

8,218,209 

19-36 

9,800,887 

19-25 

Total  England  &  Wales 

rural,  and  total  population  of  each  county  in  England  and  Wales  from  ISUl  to  1871,  are  not  printed. 
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Table  C. — England  and  Wales.     Aggregate  Population,  and  Increase  or  Decrease  pi-> 


Bedford  

Berks   

Buckingham   

Cambridge  

Chester    

Cornwall 

Cumberland    

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham  

Essex  

Gloucester  

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon    

Kent    

Lancaster    

Leicester 

Lincoln    

Middlesex  

Monmouth 

Norfolk    

Northampton     

Northumberland    

Nottingham    

Oxford     

Rutland  

Salop    

Somerset 

Southampton 

Stafford  

Suffolk  

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland    

Wilts  

Worcester   

York,  E.,  N.,  &  W.  R. 

Total    

Wales. 

Anglesey 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen     

Carnarvon  

Denbigh 

Flint    

Glamorgan 

Merioneth    

Montgomery  

Pembroke    

Radnor    


1801. 


Total    

Total  England  &Walef^ 


No. 

10,235 
28,895 
22,021 
13,786 

17,775 
46,407 

55>oio 
23,220 

59,993 
35,539 
14,694 

28,339 
23,974 
15,618 
21,676 
10,926 
50,345 
70,352 
19,383 
42,242 
3,861 

8,374 
30,282 
18,586 

14,673 

18,295 
20,417 
3,055 
45,291 
35.637 
39,785 
4^,539 
21,886 

26,497 
29,040 
21,093 
8,015 
64,426 
12,697 
86,722 


1811. 


1,139,601 


6,283 
1,583 
5,989 
8,112 
8,620 
9,755 
6,384 
5,477 
Nil 

9,355 
8,094 
1,8 ',9 


71,491 


;i  IjOyi 


No. 
11,529 
31,520 
25,472 
15,540 
21,688 
53,025 
40,148 
28,053 
65,702 
39,470 
15,400 
31,561 
26,672 
16,433 
25.165 
12,759 
64,566 
83,988 
22,601 
50,053 

4,453 

9,408 
31,813 
20,193 
16,306 
20,439 
22,188 

3,203 
48,512 
38,134 
43,149 
45,505 
23,449 
29,599 
37,559 
23,144 

8,793 
66,704 
13,494 
98,487 


Increase. 


1,285,877 


7,047 

2,247 

6,695 

10,487 

10,618 

10,672 

7,393 

6,059 

Nil 

11,756 

9,069 

1,837 


Per  cut. 

I2"64 

9-09 

i5'67 

I2"72 
22'01 
14-26 
14-68 

20-8l 

9-52 

II '06 

4-80 

ii'37 

1 1'26 

5'22 

i6'io 
16-78 
28-25 
19-40 
i6-6o 
18-49 

i5"33 

12-35 

(5-06 

8-65 

11-13 

11-72 

8-68 

4-85 
7-11 
7-01 
8-46 

12-25 

7"i4 
11-71 

29'34 
9-72 
9-71 

3-54 
6-28 

IV57 


1821. 


12-84 


83,880 


1,369,757 


12-16 

41 '95 
11-79 
29-28 
23-18 
9-40 
15-81 
10-63 

25-67 

12-05 

—  o-io 


No. 
14,351 
35,092 
28,260 
19,079 
28,419 
65,634 
48,662 
35,038 
78,352 
47,333 
19,639 
36,456 
30,340 
19,710 
30,394 
14,575 
70,439 
105,365 
26,487 
61,380 

4,707 
11,148 
37,997 
23,596 
18,389 
23,576 
25,373 

3,790 
52,333 
45,103 
51,045 
53,644 
27,732 
34,320 
44,365 
28,789 
10,438 
79,740 

15,099 
117,072 


Increase. 


1,523,261 


I7"33 


13-10 


9,364 

2,906 

8,758 

12,997 

13,666 

12,071 

9,300 

6,698 

Nil 

15,596 

13,331 

2,098 

106,785 


Per  cut. 

24-48 

"■33 

10-95 
22-72 

31-04 

23-78 
21-21 
24-90 

19-25 
19-92 
27-53 
15-51 
13-75 
19-94 
20-78 

14-23 
9"io 

25-44 
17-20 
22-63 
5"7o 
18-50 

19-44 

16-85 

12-77 
15-35 
14-35 
18-33 
7-88 
18-27 
18-30 
17-89 
18-27 

i';-9'; 
18-12 

24-39 
18-71 

19-54 
1189 

18-90 


1831. 


18-46 


]  ,630,046 


29-33 
30-81 

23-93 


25-79 
10-55 

32-66 
46-99 
14-21 


No. 

17,320 
39,299 
31,214 
22,714 
39,668 
80,049 
51,3.33 
41,692 
89,068 
53,548 
21,860 
41,898 
35,202 
23,277 
34.476 
16,.-,14 
81,9S5 
125,849 
32,763 
70,522 

5,529 
13.127 
43,S32 
26,172 
19,685 
27,943 
27,421 

4,147 
58,991 
51,678 
57,643 
59,148 
31,213 
39,825 
50,157 
33,441 
11,577 
86,629 
17,076 
129,947 


l,74o,432 


27-31 


19-co 


10,552 

3,343 

10,162 

16,135 

16,919 

13,695 

11,008 

9,082 

Nil 

19,543 

15,883 

2,358 


128,680 


1,874,112 
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Cent,  of  the  Small  Tovms  of  2,000  and  under  20,000  Inhabitants  hetween  1801  and  1871. 


1841. 

Increase 

1851. 

Increase 

1861. 

Increase. 

1871. 

Increase 

County. 

No. 

Per  cut. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

;No. 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

21,532 

24'32 

26,168 

21-53 

29,540 

12-89 

34,339 

16-25 

Bedford 

43,985 

II'93 

45,065 

2-46 

46,659 

3 '54 

52,959 

13-50 

Berks 

32,979 

5-66 

34,054 

3-26 

33,620 

-1-27 

35,286 

4' 9  5 

Buckingham 

25,747 

I3'35 

29,960 

16-36 

26,882 

-10-27 

27,356 

1-76 

Cambridge 

48,595 

2r<;o 

54,932 

13-04 

64,098 

16-69 

67,963 

6-03 

Chester 

9^,180 

zi-65 

108,510 

10-52 

115,354 

6-31 

118,537 

2-76 

Cornwall 

53,720 

4'6i 

60,232 

12-12 

62,708 

4'ii 

65,175 

3'93 

Cumberland 

53,079 

27'3i 

63,048 

18-78 

77,448 

22-84 

79,090 

2-12 

Derby 

96,235 

8-oq 

102,290 

6-29 

101,762 

—  0-52 

106,930 

5'o8 

Devon 

58,362 

8-99 

63,003 

7'95 

64,406 

2-23 

66,920 

3'9o 

Dorset 

29,073 

33  "OO 

39,066 

34'37 

45,843 

17-35 

51,443 

12-21 

Durham 

46,928 

I2'OI 

54,105 

15-29 

57,535 

6-34 

64,449 

12-02 

Essex 

37,442 

6-36 

39,847 

6-42 

38,148 

-4-26 

40,925 

7-28 

G-loucester 

24,577 

K-i.% 

25,963 

5-64 

31,187 

20-12 

33,272 

6-69 

Hereford 

40,794 

18-33 

46,259 

13-40 

49,282 

(>-si 

53,706 

8-98 

Hertford 

17,969 

8-8i 

19,930 

10-91 

19,908 

—  O'll 

20,151 

1-22 

Huntingdon 

90,816 

10-26 

104,815 

15-41 

117,966 

12-55 

146,302 

24-02 

Xent 

149,848 

19-07 

171,360 

^\'IS 

206,954 

20-77 

248,163 

19-91 

Lancaster 

33,760 

3 '04 

35,207 

4-29 

34,993 

—  0-61 

37,605 

7-46 

Leicester 

82,630 

17-17 

93,036 

12-59 

92,038 

-I-07 

98,192 

6-69 

Lincoln 

5,706 

3-20 

5,813 

1-88 

5,985 

2-96 

7,023 

17-34 

Middlesex 

14,141 

7-72 

15,548 

9'95 

15,324 

-1-44 

15,544 

I  "44 

Monmouth 

48,849 

11-44 

55,280 

13-16 

51,539 

-6-17 

52,875 

2-59 

Norfolk 

29,546 

12-89 

31,647 

7-11 

36,491 

i5'3i 

46,093 

26-31 

Northampton 

19,204 

-2'44 

22,413 

16-71 

20,615 

-8-02 

20,328 

-i'39 

Northumberland 

29,690 

6-25 

32,688 

10-10 

33,570 

2-70 

37,633 

12-10 

Nottingham 

32,105 

17-08 

32,484 

1-18 

33,801 

4-05 

35,803 

5'92 

Oxford 

4,76u 

14-78 

5,099 

7-12 

5,145 

0-90 

5,690 

10-59 

Eutland 

64,086 

864 

65,027 

i'47 

69,919 

7-52 

73,780 

';-';2 

Salop 

58,207 

ir63 

60,294 

3  "5  9 

60,941 

i'o7 

63,310 

3-89 

Somerset 

68,083 

i8-ii 

78,764 

15-69 

85,620 

8-7. 

101,435 

18-47 

Southampton 

68,265 

i';'4i 

77,547 

13-60 

87,080 

12-29 

94,747 

8-8i 

Staiford 

33,517 

-•38 

36,196 

7'99 

35,251 

-2-6i 

37,804 

7-24 

Suffolk 

46,332 

16-34 

52,833 

i4'03 

68,786 

30-19 

91,356 

32-81 

Surrey 

54,979 

9-62 

57,730 

5-00 

59,606 

3-25 

71,221 

19-49 

Sussex 

35,044 

4' 79 

41,754 

i9"i5 

42,939 

2-84 

43,363 

0-99 

Warwick 

11,519 

—  0-50 

11,829 

2-69 

12,029 

1-69 

13,446 

11-78 

Westmoreland 

91,567 

5'70 

89,923 

-1-80 

87,947 

—  2-20 

90,987 

3-46 

Wilts 

18,291 

7-11 

19,019 

3-98 

18,850 

—  0-89 

22,012 

16-78 

Worcester 

142,049 

9"3i 

156,073 

9-87 

174,436 

11-77 

196,980 

12-92 

York,  E.,  N.,  &  W.  R. 

1,962,191 

12-42 

2,164,811 

10-32 

2,322,205 

7-27 

2,570,193 

10-68 

Total 

Wales. 

■       10,396 

-1-48 

12,752 

22-66 

13,275 

4*10 

13,672 

2-99 

Anglesey 

5,317 

59"05 

6,070 

14-16 

5,639 

-7-10 

6,291 

11-56 

Brecon 

11,296 

ii-i6 

11,760 

4-11 

11,646 

-0-97 

14,485 

24-38 

Cardigan 

18,053 

11-89 

21,161 

17-22 

23,294 

lO'cS 

27,630 

18-62 

Carmarthen 

19,003 

12-32 

22,210 

i6-88 

22,907 

3'14 

27,540 

20-23 

Carnarvon 

15,450 

12-82 

16,614 

7 '54 

17,888 

7-67 

20,223 

13-05 

Denbigh 

14-588 

32-52 

14,509 

—  0-54 

14,561 

0-36 

18,958 

30"20 

Flint 

11,140 

22-66 

15,302 

37-36 

18,027 

17-81 

26,359 

46^22 

Glamorgan 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

— 

Merioneth 

19,700 

o-8o 

18,901 

—  4-06 

19,268 

1-94 

19,480 

no 

Montgomery 

17,950 

13-01 

22,508 

25'39 

28,079 

24' 75 

28,718 

2-28 

Pembroke 

2,478 

5-09 

2,345 

-5'37 

2,262 

-3 '54 

2,190 

-3-i8 

Eadnor 

145,371 

12-97 

164,130 

12-90 

176,846 

7'75 

205,546 

16-23 

Total 

2,107,562 

12-46 

2,328,941 

10-50 

2,499,051 

7-31 

2,775,739 

11-07 

Total  England  &Wales 
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Table  D. — Enrjland  and  Walp,s.     Aggregate  Population,  and  Increase  or  Dccrea, 


Bedford  

Berks   

Buckingbam 
Cambridge  ... 

Cbester    

Corn  Willi 

Ciunberlaud 
Derby  


Devon 

Dorset 

Durham  

Essex  

Gloucester  

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon    

Kent 

Lancaster    

Leicester 

Lincoln    

Middlesex    

Monmouth 

Norfolk    

Nortliampton 

JSTortbumberlund    

Nottingham    

Oxford 

Rutland  

Salop    

Somerset 

Southampton 

Stafford  

Suffolk 

SuiTey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wilts   

Worcester    

York,  E.,N.,  and  W.E 


Total 


Wales. 

Anglesey 

Brecon     

Cardigan 

Carmarthen  

Carnarvon   

Denbigh 

Flint    

Glamorgan 

Merioneth   

Montgomery  ... 

Pembroke    

Radnor    


Total    

Total  England  &  Wales 


1801. 


1811. 


No. 

13.330 
38,637 
39'OH 
23,873 
57,189 
46,407 
44,425 
34.-052 
i2',437 
35,539 
67,906 

43,769 

"5,935 

15,618 

21,676 

10,926 

146,369 

375,207 

36,388 

52,58- 

755,614 

9,797 

85,709 

25,606 

65,751 
47,096 

3-, "I 

76,334 
68,833 
80,924 

113,298 
33,163 

188,139 

108,112 

8,015 

86,565 

41,067 

298,606 


3,521,640 


6,283 
1,583 
5,989 

8,112 

8,620 
9,755 
6,384 
27,591 
Nil 

9,355 
8,094 

1,839 


93,605 


3,615,245 


No. 

15,245 
42,308 
43,907 
26,648 
68,467 
53,025 
51,624 
41,096 

142,008 
39,470 
74,414 
49,010 

134,878 
16,433 
25,165 
12,759 

187,823 

469,259 
46,054 
63,194 

879.448 
12,433 
88,517 
28,620 
71,715 
54,469 
35,119 
3,203 
82,142 
76,542 
94,353 

142,158 
37,119 

232,540 
72,302 

124,363 

8,793 

90,481 

49,986 

347,461 


4,134,551 


7,047 

2,247 

6.695 

10,487 

10,615 

10,672 

7,393 

35,424 

Nil 

11,756 

9,0fi9 

1,837 


Increase. 


Per  ent. 

I4'3  7 

9-50 

11-62 
19-72 

14-26 

l6-20 

zo'6-j 
16-94 
iro6 
9-58 
11-97 

16-33 
5-22 
16-10 
16-78 
28-32 
25-07 
26-«;6 
20-18 
16-39 
26-91 

5"74 
11-77 

9-07 
15-66 

9'37 
4-85 
7-6i 

11-20 
16-60 
25-48 

"■93 

23-60 
30-12 

15-03 

9"7i 

4"  5  3 

21-72 

16-36 


17-41 


12-16 

4i"95 
11-79 

29-28 
23-18 
9-40 
ic8i 
28-39 

25-67 
12-05 

—  O'lO 


113,245    I   20-i 


4,247,796 


i7'5o 


1821. 


No. 

18,880 
47,959 
49,977 
33,221 
89,153 
65,634 
63,078 
52,461 

164,968 
47,333 
90.506 
56,354 

165,184 
19,710 
30,394 
14,575 

212,161 

621,145 

57,523 

76.558 

1,057,026 

16,099 

109,292 
34,389 
89,209 
63,766 
41,737 
3,790 
89,452 
91,803 

111,141 

171,862 
44,918 

294,034 
97,939 

154,142 
10,438 

106,768 
61,777 

439,558 


5,065,914 


9,364 

2,906 

8,758 

12,997 

13,666 

12,071 

9,300 

46,074 

Nil 

15,596 

13,331 

2,098 


146,161 


5,212,075 


Increase. 


Per  cnt. 

23-84 

i3"36 

13-83 

24-67 

30-21 

23-78 

22-19 

27-67 

15-82 

19-92 

21-62 

14-90 

22-46 

19-94 

20-78 

14-23 
12-96 

32-37 
24-90 
21-15 
20-19 
29-49 
23-47 

20"  16 

24-39 

17-07 
18-84 

18-33 
8-90 

19-94 
17-79 

20-89 

21-OI 

26-44 
35-46 
23-95 
18-71 
18-00 
23-59 

26-<;i 


29-33 
30-81 

2r93 
28-71 
13-11 

25-79 
30-06 

32-66 
46-99 
14-21 


29-07 


1831. 


No. 

23,013 
54,894 
55,376 
43,631 

113,805 
80,049 
70,218 
65,319 

196,426 
53,548 

112,787 
65,056 

202,484 
23,277 
34,476 
16,514 

244,281 

847,654 

73,402 

88,328 

1,258,496 

20,189 

129,483 
41,523 

103,081 

78,163 

48,070 

4,147 

97,723 

102,478 

127,356 

210,036 
51,414 

367,645 

127,604 

210,934 
11,577 

115,747 
75.152 

567,011 


6,212,347 


10,552 
3,343 
10,162 
16,135 
16,919 
13,695 
11,008 
62,222 
Nil 

19,543 

15,883 

2,358 


181,820 


6,394,167 


1880.] 


Population  in  England  and  Wales. 
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pe)-  Cent. 

of  the  Large  and  Small  Tokens  combined,  between  1801  and  1871. 

1841. 

Increase 

1851. 

Increase 

1861. 

Increase 

1871. 

lucreasf 

County. 

No. 

Per  cut. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

29,280 

27-23 

38,955 

33-04 

47,361 

21-58 

55,072 

16-28 

Bedford 

62,922 

i4'62 

66,521 

5-72 

71,704 

7-79 

85,272 

18-92 

Berks 

58.316 

5'5i 

60,848 

4'34 

60,710 

-0-23 

64,046 

5-49 

Buckingham 

50,200 

ii;-o6 

57,775 

15-09 

53,243 

-7-84 

61,352 

15-23 

Cambridge 

166,807 

46-58 

230,810 

38-37 

262,740 

13-83 

278,747 

6-09 

Chester 

98,180 

Z2'65 

108,510 

10-52 

115,354 

6-31 

118,537 

2-76 

Cornwall 

75,270 

7-19 

86,542 

14-98 

92,125 

6-45 

96,224 

4-45 

Cumberland 

85,820 

3 1 '39 

103,657 

20-78 

120,539 

16*29 

140,471 

16-53 

Derby 

219.500 

11-74 

256,832 

16-10 

287,312 

12-75 

306,938 

6-83 

Devon 

58,362 

8-99 

63,003 

7-95 

64,406 

2-2  ^ 

66,920 

3-90 

Dorset 

146,363 

29-77 

182,291 

24' 5  5 

229,612 

25-96 

304,714 

32-71 

Durham 

72,408 

ii'30 

84,134 

16-19 

97,338 

13-07 

114,078 

44-92 

Essex 

231,991 

I4''^8 

248,761 

7-23 

267,451 

7-51 

306,606 

14-64 

G-loucester 

24,577 

5-58 

25,963 

5-64 

31,187 

20-12 

33,272 

6-69 

Hereford 

40,794 

18-33 

46,259 

13-40 

49,282 

6-53 

53,706 

8-98 

Hertford 

17,969 

8-81 

19,930 

10-91 

19,908 

—  0-1 1 

20,151 

1-22 

Huntingdon 

299,044 

22-42 

358,679 

19-94 

457,426 

27-53 

538,679 

17-76 

Kent 

1,116,645 

31-73 

1,411,062 

26-37 

1,682,376 

19-23 

1,961,413 

16-58 

Lancaster 

84,566 

K^'ZI 

95,791 

13-27 

103,049 

7-58 

132,825 

28-90 

Leicester 

103,224 

16-86 

122,832 

18-99 

128,097 

4-29 

151,940 

18-61 

Lincoln 

1,459,112 

15-94 

1,761,242 

20-70 

2,050,757 

16-44 

2,313,823 

12-82 

Middlesex 

24.956 

23-61 

34,871 

39-73 

38,573 

10-62 

42,613 

10-47 

Monmoiitli 

139,058 

7-40 

154,872 

11-37 

161,240 

4- 1 1 

175,080 

8-58 

Norfolk 

50,788 

22-31 

58,304 

14-80 

69,304 

18-87 

91,173 

31-56 

Northampton 

122,117 

18-47 

149,379 

22-32 

177,538 

18-85 

217,951 

22-76 

Northumberland 

81,854 

4-72 

90,095 

10-07 

108,263 

20-17 

124.251 

14-77 

Nottingham 

56,363 

17-25 

60,327 

-•03 

61, .361 

1-71 

67,207 

9-53 

Oxford 

4,760 

14-78 

5,099 

7-12 

5,145 

0-90 

5,690 

10-59 

Eutland 

103,620 

6-03 

108,719 

4-92 

117,293 

7-89 

118,394 

0-94 

Salop 

111,403 

8-7T 

114,534 

2-8i 

113,469 

-0-93 

117,024 

3-13 

Somei'set 

148,859 

16-88 

186,165 

25-06 

227,379 

22-14 

268,745 

18-20 

Southampton 

271,654 

29-33 

346,652 

27-61 

427,638 

23-36 

487,322 

13-96 

Stafford 

58,901 

14-56 

69,110 

17-33 

73,201 

5-92 

80,751 

10-31 

Suffolk 

445,579 

21-20 

535,268 

20-13 

648,534 

2i-i6 

833,511 

28-52 

Surrey 

144,404 

13-17 

174,967 

21-17 

202,455 

15-71 

246,300 

21-66 

Sussex 

261,862 

24- 1  5 

327,131 

24-93 

398,064 

21-68 

449,408 

12-90 

Warwick 

11,519 

—  o'5o 

11,829 

2-69 

12,029 

1-69 

13,446 

11-78 

Westmoreland 

126,976 

9-71 

125,426 

-1-2Z 

124,840 

-0-47 

134,609 

7-83 

Wilts 

91,954 

22-36 

102,971 

11-98 

110,451 

7-26 

163,191 

47-75 

Worcester 

698,677 

23-22 

850,804 

21-77 

1,013,225 

19-09 

1,341,339 

32-38 

York,  E.,  N.,  &  W.  E. 

7,456,654 

20-03 

8,936,920 

19-85 

10,381,979 

16-17 

12,182,794 

17-35 

Total 

Wales. 

10,396 

-1-48 

12,752 

22-66 

13,275 

4*10 

13,672 

2-99 

Anglesey 

5,317 

59-05 

6,070 

14*16 

5,639 

-7-10 

6,291 

ii-<^6 

Brecon 

11,296 

ii-i6 

11,760 

4-11 

11,646 

-0-97 

14,485 

24-38 

Cardigan 

18,053 

11-89 

21,161 

17-22 

23,294 

10-08 

27,630 

18-62 

Carmarthen 

19,003 

12-32 

22,210 

16-88 

22,907 

3-14 

27,540 

20-23 

Carnarvon 

15,450 

12-82 

16,614 

7-54 

17,888 

7-67 

20,223 

13-05 

Denbigh 

14,588 

32-52 

14,509 

-0-54 

14,561 

0-36 

18,958 

30-20 

Flint 

88,852 

42-80 

128,194 

44-27 

176,462 

37-65 

214,645 

21-64 

Glamorgan 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

— 

NU 

— 

Merioneth 

19,700 

0-80 

18,901 

-4-06 

19,268 

1-94 

19,480 

i-io 

Montgomery 

17,950 

13-01 

22,508 

25-39 

28,079 

24-75 

28,718 

2-28 

Pembroke 

2,478 
223,083 

5-09 

2,315 

-5-37 

2,262 

-3-54 

2,190 

-3-1 8 

Radnor 

22-69 

277,02:i 

24-18 

335,281 

21-03 

393,832 

17-46 

Total 

7,679,737 

20'10 

9,213,942 

19-98 

10,717,260 

16-32 

12,576,626 

17-35 

Total  England  &  Wales 
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Price  Williams — On  the  Increase  of 


[Sept. 


Table  E. — England  and  Wales.     Aggregate  Population  and  Increc  \ 


Coimty. 


Bedford  

r.erks   

Buckingham 

Cambridge  

Chester    

Cornwall 

Cumberland    

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham  

Essex  

Gloucester  

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon    

Eent    

Lancaster    

Leicester 

Lincoln   

Middlesex  

Monmouth 

Norfolk    

Northampton 

Northumberland    

Nottingham    

Oxford     

Rutland  

Salop  

Somerset 

Sovithampton 

Stafford  

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland    

"Wilts  

Worcester  

York,  E.,  N.,  &  W.  R. 

Total    

Wales. 

Anglesey 

Brecon    

Cardigan 

Carmarthen    

CamarTon  

Denbigh 

Flint    

Glamorgan 

Merioneth  

Montgomery  

Pembroke    

Radnor    


Total 


Total  England  &  Wale 


1801. 


JN'o. 

50,063 
71,843 
69,118 

65,473 
135,116 
145,874 

72,805 

127,515 
218,871 

78,913 
81,478 

183,913 

134,788 

72,818 

75,717 

26,642 

162,298 

298,279 

93,694 

156,043 

62,515 

35,771 

189,770 

105,919 

102,327 

93,254 
79,866 

13,245 

92,914 

204,744 

138,366 

129,395 
181,241 

80,094 

103,905 

98,686 

32,790 

97,255 

105,374 

560,527 


4,829,219 


27,523 
30,742 
36,967 
59,205 
32,901 
50,544 
33.085 
43,288 
29,1^06 
38,829 
48,186 
17,296 


448,072 


,291 


1811. 


No. 

54,968 

77,122 

74,158 

74,461 

158,564 

167,500 

82,041 

144,391 

240,770 

85,248 

90,879 

203,463 

151,077 

77,093 

86,060 

29,449 

183.878 

359,240 

104,505 

174,440 

74,326 

49,672 

203,430 

112,733 

111,554 

108,495 

85,257 

13,177 

102,831 

226,294 

152,161 

152,382 

196,844 

91,311 

118,041 

104,543 

37,129 

101,372 

118,996 

638,615 


5,418,470 


29,998 
35,488 
43,565 
66,730 
39,037 
53,577 
38,544 
49,643 
30,854 
40,428 
51,546 
18,580 


497,990 


5,916.460 


Increase. 


Per  cnt. 

9-80 

7'35 

7-29 

i3"73 

i7'35 

14-83 

i2'69 

i3'24 

lO'OI 

8-03 
ii"54 
10-63 

I2'09 

5-87 

1 3 '53 
io'54 
i3"3C 

20-44 
11-54 
11-79 
18-89 
38-86 
7-20 

6"43 
9-02 

16-34 

6-75 

—  0-51 

10-67 

10-52 

9'97 
17-76 

8-61 
14-00 
13-61 

3"52 
i3'23 

4"23 
12-93 
13-93 


8-99 

15-44 

17-85 

12-71 

18-65 

6'oo 

i6i;o 

14-68 

4-57 

4-12 

6-97 

7-42 


I  ri4 


1821.   I 


No. 

65,172 

84,680 

85,156 

89,166 

180,945 

195,411 

93,046 

161,190 

273,949 

97,597 

103,005 

233,070 

171,006 

82,959 

99,337 

34,371 

215,063 

431,803 

117,048 

206,500 

88,031 

59,702 

235,076 

128,708 

123,380 

123,107 

96,487 

14,697 

108,859 

263,986 

171,756 

174,110 

226,623 

105,383 

135.389 

120,340 

40,921 

112,806 

132,297 

734,337 


6,215,969 


35,699 
40,920 
49,026 
77,242 
44,433 
64,357 
44,593 
55.999 
34,382 
44,649 
60,457 
20,435 


572,192 


6,788,161 


Per  cnt. 

14-57 

9-80 

4-83 
9-75 

[4-12 
6-66 
3-41 
1-63 
3-78 
4-49 
3-34 

:4-55 
3-19 
7-61 

5-56 
6-71 
6-96 

;o-20 

2-00 

8-38 
8-44 

20-19 

5-56 
4-17 

0-60 

3-47 
5-17 
1-53 

<^-86 
6-66 
2-88 
4-26 

5-13 
5-41 
4-70 

5'" 
0-21 
1-28 
ri8 
4-99 


4-72 


9-00 
5-31 
2-54 
5-75 
3-82 
0-12 
'^-69 
2-80 

1-43 
0-44 
7-29 
9-98 


4-90 


4' 74 


1831. 


No. 

7-2.470 

91,340 

91,601 
100,324 
220,586 
221,257 

99.044 
171,851 
297,482 
105,837 
126,469 
252,451 
184,914 

87,340 
108.368 

36,678 
235.277 
489.200 
123,601 
229,137 

99,834 

77.937 
260,571 
137,813 
133,878 
147,164 
105,456 

15,238 
115,795 
301,317 
186,620 
199,444 
244,903 
118,789 
145,040 
125,711 

43,464 
121,497 
147.503 
804.955 


6,878,176 


37.773 
44,420 
54,618 
84,605 
49.899 
68.970 
49,236 
64.390 
35.315 
47.301 
65,542 
22,385 


624,454 


",502,630 


1880.] 


Population  in  England  and  Wales. 
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or  Decrease  per  Cent,  of  the  Rura 

!  Districts  betu-eei 

1801  and  1871. 

1841. 

Increase 

1851. 

Increase 

1861. 

Increase 

1871. 

Increase 

County. 

No. 

Percnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

No, 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

78,656 

8-54 

85,523 

8-73 

87,926 

2-8i 

91,185 

3-70 

Bedford 

98,837 

8-21 

103,544 

4-76 

104,552 

0-97 

111,203 

6-36 

Berks 

98,123 

7-12 

102,875 

4-84 

107,283 

4-28 

111,833 

4-24 

Buckingham 

114,259 

I3"89 

127,630 

11-70 

122,773 

-3-81 

125,554 

2-26 

Cambridge 

228,853 

3-75 

224,915 

-1-72 

242,688 

7-90 

282,454 

16-38 

Chester 

243,979 

10-27 

247,048 

1-26 

254,036 

2-83 

243,806 

-4-05 

Cornwall 

102,768 

3-76 

108,950 

6-02 

113.151 

3-86 

124,029 

9-62 

Cumberland 

186,382 

8-46 

192,427 

3'25 

218,788 

13-70 

238,923 

9-20 

Derby 

313,459 

5-38 

310,266 

—  1-02 

297,061 

—  4-26 

294,436 

-0-88 

Devon 

116,692 

I0'26 

121,204 

3-86 

124,383 

2-62 

128,617 

3-41 

Dorset 

161,600 

27-77 

208,706 

29-15 

279,054 

33-70 

380,375 

36-31 

Dui'ham 

272,571 

7"97 

285.184 

4-63 

307,513 

7-83 

352,358 

14-59 

Essex 

199,504 

7-89 

210,044 

5-28 

218,319 

3-94 

228,034 

4-45 

Gloucester 

88,695 

!■<;'; 

89,526 

0-94 

92,525 

3-35 

92,098 

-0-47 

Hereford 

115,866 

6-92 

121,039 

4-46 

123,998 

3-63 

138,520 

10-43 

Hertford 

40,580 

io'64 

44,253 

9-05 

44,342 

0-20 

43,557 

-1-77 

Huntingdon 

250,309 

6-39 

257,087 

2-71 

276,461 

7-54 

309,615 

n-99 

Keut 

550,409 

ij-i^i 

620,174 

12-67 

747,064 

20-46 

858,082 

14-86 

Lancaster 

131,301 

6-1} 

134,517 

2-45 

134,363 

—  o-ii 

136,486 

I  "59 

Leicester 

259,378 

13-20 

284.390 

9-64 

284,119 

-o-c8 

284,659 

0-18 

Lincoln 

117,524 

17-72 

125,334 

6-64 

155,728 

24-26 

225,942 

45-08 

Middlesex 

109,412 

40-38 

122.547 

12-01 

136,060 

1  roz 

152,835 

12-33 

Monmouth 

273,606 

5-01 

287,842 

5-20 

273,558 

-4-96 

263,576 

-3-65 

Norfolk 

148,440 

7-71 

154,076 

3-80 

158,400 

2-8o 

152,718 

-3-59 

Northampton 

143.903 

7-49 

154,189 

7-15 

165,487 

7-33 

168,695 

1-94 

Northumberland 

168,056 

14-20 

180,332 

7-30 

185,604 

2-92 

195,504 

^■'i-' 

Nottingham 

106,764 

1-24 

110,112 

3-14 

109,583 

-0-48 

110,768 

1-08 

Oxford 

16,542 

8-56 

17,884 

8-11 

16,716 

-6-53 

16,383 

-1-99 

Rutland 

122,200 

5'55 

120,622 

-1-29 

123,666 

2-53 

129,717 

4-89 

Salop 

324,196 

7-59 

329,382 

i-6o 

331,404 

0-61 

346,459 

4-54 

Somerset 

205,823 

10-29 

219,205 

6-51 

254,436 

16-07 

275,939 

8-45 

Southampton 

237,818 

19*25 

262,064 

10-19 

319,305 

21-8;; 

371,004 

16-19 

Stafford 

256,172 

4-60 

268,105 

4-66 

263,869 

-1-56 

268,118 

r6i 

SulYolk 

138,457 

16-56 

147,814 

6-75 

182,559 

23-51 

258,124 

4i'39 

Surrey 

155,671 

7-33 

161,877 

3-99 

161,280 

-0-37 

171,156 

6-13 

Sussex 

139,841 

11-24 

147,882 

5'75 

163,791 

10-76 

184,781 

12-82 

Warwick 

44,935 

3-39 

46,458 

3-39 

48,788 

f^'Ol 

51,564 

5-69 

Westmoreland 

129,304 

6-42 

128,795 

-0-39 

124,471 

-yi(> 

122,568 

-1-53 

Wilts 

156,506 

6-11 

173,955 

iric; 

196,946 

13-22 

175,646 

-10-82 

Worcester 

893,382 



10-98 

947,191 

6-02 

1,020,385 

7-73 

1,095,016 

7-3I 

York,  E.,  N.,  &  W.  E. 

7,540,773 

9-63 

7,984,968 

5-89 

8,572,465 

7-36 

9,312,337 

8-63 

Total 

Wales. 

40,495 

7-21 

44,575 

10-08 

41,334 

-7-27 

37,368 

—  9-60 

Anglesey 

50,286 

13-21 

55,404 

io-i8 

55,988 

i-o6 

53,610 

-4-24 

Brecon 

57,470 

5-22 

59,036 

2-73 

60,599 

2-65 

58,956 

-2-71 

Cardigan 

88,273 

4-34 

89,471 

V36 

88,502 

-1-08 

88,080 

-0-48 

Carmarthen 

62,090 

24-43 

65,660 

5'75 

72,787 

10-85 

78,581 

7-96 

Carnarvon 

73,028 

5-88 

75,969 

4-03 

82,890 

9-11 

84,879 

2 '40 

Denbigh 

52,331 

6-29 

53,647 

2-52 

55,176 

2-85 

57,354 

3-95 

Flint 

82,336 

27-87 

103.655 

25-89 

141,290 

36-31 

183,214 

29-67 

Glamorgan 

39,332 

11-38 

38,843 

-1-24 

38,963 

0-31 

46,598 

19-59 

Merioneth 

49,907 

5-51 

48,434 

-2-95 

47,651 

-1-62 

48.143 

1-03 

Montgomery- 

70,094 

6-94 

71,634 

2-20 

68,199 

-4-80 

63,280 

-7-21 

Pembroke 

22,980 

2-66 

22,371 

-2-65 

23,120 

yy- 

23.240 

0-52 

Radnor 

688,622 

10-28 

728,699 

5-82 

776,499 

6-56 

823,303 

6-03 

Total 

^,229,395 

9-69 

S,713,667 

5-88 

9,348,964 

7-29 

10,135,640 

8-41 

Total  England  fcWales 
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Table  F. — England  and  Wales.     Pop^clation,  and  Increase 


Bedford  

Berks  

Buckingham   

Cambridge  

Chester    

Cornwall  

Cumberland  

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham  

Essex   

Gloucester  

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon    

Eent    

Lancaster    

Leicester 

Lincoln    

Middlesex   

Monmouth 

Norfolk    

Northampton 

Northumberland    

Nottingham    

Oxford 

Kutland  

Salop    

Somerset 

Southampton 

Stafford  

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland    

Wilts  

Worcester   

York,  E.,N.,  and  W.  E 

Total    

Wales. 

Anglesey 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen    

Carnarvon  

Denbigh  

Flint    

Glamorgan 

Merioneth   

Montgomery  

Pembroke    

Eadnor    


Total    

Total  England  k  Wales 


1801. 


No. 

63-393 
110,480 
108,132 

89,346 
192,505 
192,281 
117,230 
161,567 
340,308 
114,452 

149-384 
227,682 

250-723 
88,436 

97,393 
37-568 
308,667 
673,486 
130,082 
208,625 
818,129 
45,568 
273,479 

168,078 
140,350 
111,977 
16,300 
169,248 

273>577 
219,290 

242,693 
214,404 
268,233 
159,471 
206,798 
40,805 
183,820 
146,441 
859,133 


8,350,859 


1811. 


33,806 

32,325 
42,956 

67,317 
41,521 
60,299 

39,469 
70,879 
29,';o6 
48,184 
56,280 
19,135 


54i>677 


No. 

70,213 
119,430 
118,065 
101,109 
227,031 
220,525 
133,665 
185,487 
382,778 
124,718 
165,293 
252,473 
285,955 

93,526 
111,225 

42,208 
371,701 
828,499 
150,559 
237,634 
953,774 

62,105 
291,947 
141,353 
183,269 
162.964 
120,376 

16,380 
184,973 
302,836 
246,514 
294,540 
233,963 
323,851 
190,343 
228,906 

45,922 
191,853 
168,982 
986,076 


Increase. 


9,553,021 


8,892,536 


37,045 
37,735 
50,260 
77,217 
49,655 
64,249 
45,937 
85,067 
30,854 
52,184 
60,615 
20,417 


611,235 


10,164,256 


Per  cnt. 
io"76 

8-10 

9-19 
1 3 "  1 6 
18-05 
14-69 
14-02 
14-80 
12-48 

8-97 
10-65 
10-89 
14-06 

5"75 
i4"23 
12-35 
20-42 
23-02 
i5'74 
I3'90 
16-58 

36-29 
6-75 

7-47 

9-04 

i6-ii 

7'50 

0-49 

9-29 

io"70 

12-41 

21-36 

9-12 

20-73 

19-36 

10-69 

12-54 

4'37 

15-39 

14-78 


14-40 


9-58 
16-74 
17-00 
14-71 
19-59 

16-39 

20"02 
4-57 
8-30 
7-70 

6*70 


12*84 


14-30 


1821. 


No. 

84,0.52 
132,639 
135,133 
122,387 
270,098 
261,045 
156,124 
213,651 
438,417 
144,930 
193,511 
289,424 
336,190 
102,669 
129,731 

48,946 

427,224 

1,052,948 

174,571 

283,058 

1,145,057 

75,801 
344,368 
163,097 
212,589 
186,873 
138,224 

18,487 
198,311 
355,789 
282,897 
345,972 
271,541 
399,417 
233,328 
274,482 

51,359 

219,574 

194,074 

1,173,895 


Increase. 


11,281,883 


45,063 
43,826 
57,784 
90,239 
58,099 
76,428 
53,893 
102,073 
34,382 
60,245 
73,788 
22,533 


Per  cnt. 
9-71 
i-o6 
4-45 
1-05 
8-97 
8-38 
6-8o 
5-i8 
4-54 

6-21 

7-07 
4-64 
7-';6 
9-78 
6-6i 
5-97 
4'94 
7-09 
5-95 
9-12 

20'06 
22-05 

7-95 

5'39 
6'oo 
4-67 
4-82 
2-87 
7-21 
7-48 
4-76 

7-46 
6-o6 

23-54 

22-59 

9-91 

1-84 

4-45 
4-85 
9-05 


8-10 


718,353 


12,000,236 


21-64 
16*14 

14-97 
16-86 
17-01 
18-95 
17-32 
19-99 
"■43 
15-45 
21-73 
10-^6 


1831. 


No. 

95,483 
146,234 
146,977 
143,955 
334,391 
301,306 
169,262 
237,170 
493,908 
159,385 
239,256 
317,507 
387,398 
110,617 
142,844 
53,192 
479,558 

1,336,854 
197,003 
317,465 

1,358,330 
98,126 
390,054 
179.336 
236,959 
225,327 
153,526 
19,385 
213,518 
403,795 
313,976 
409,480 
296,317 
486,434 
272,644 
336,645 
55,041 
237,244 
222,655 

1,371,966 


13,090,523 


i7-';2 


iS*o6 


48,325 
47,763 
64,780 

100,740 
66,818 
82,665 
60,244 

126,612 
35,315 
66,844 
81,425 
24,743 


806,274 


13,896,797 
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Decrease  per  Cent,  of  each  County  for  each  Decade  between  1801  ami  1871. 


1841. 

Increase 

1851. 

Increase 

1861. 

Increase 

1871. 

Increase 

County. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cnt. 

No. 

Per  cut. 

107,936 

1 3 '04 

124,478 

i5'3  3 

135,287 

8-68 

146,257 

8-11 

Bedford 

161,759 

io"6z 

170,065 

S'H 

176,256 

3-64 

196,475 

11-47 

Berks 

156,439 

6  44 

163.723 

4-66 

167,993 

2-61 

175,879 

4-69 

Buckingham 

164,459 

14-24 

185,405 

12-74 

176,01 6 

-5-06 

186,906 

6-19 

Cambridge 

395,660 

18-32 

455,725 

15-18 

505,428 

10-90 

561,201 

11-04 

Chester 

342,159 

i3'56 

355,558 

3'92 

369,390 

3-89 

362,343 

-1-91 

Cornwall 

178,038 

5"i9 

195,492 

9-80 

205,276 

5-01 

220,258 

7-29 

Cumberland 

272,202 

i4'77 

296,084 

8-77 

339,327 

14-61 

879,394 

11-80 

Derby 

532,959 

7-91 

567,098 

6-41 

584,373 

3 '05 

601,374 

2-91 

Devon 

175,054 

9-82 

184,207 

5'-5 

188,789 

2-49 

195,587 

3"59 

Dorset 

307,963 

28-71 

390,997 

26-96 

508,666 

30-09 

685,089 

34-68 

Diu'liam 

344,979 

8-65 

369,318 

7-06 

404,851 

9-62 

466,436 

15-21 

Essex 

431,495 

11-38 

458,805 

6-33 

485,770 

5-88 

534,640 

10-06 

Gloucester 

113,272 

2-40 

115,489 

1-96 

123,712 

7-12 

125,370 

i'33 

Hereford 

156,660 

9-68 

167,298 

6-79 

173,280 

3  "5  7 

192,226 

10-94 

Hertford 

58,549 

10-07 

64,183 

9-62 

64,250 

0-10 

63,708 

-0-84 

Huntingdon 

549,353 

14-55 

615,766 

12-09 

733,887 

19-18 

848,294 

i5'59 

Kent 

1,667,054 

24-70 

2,031,286 

21-84 

2,429,440 

19-61 

2,819,495 

16-06 

Lancaster 

215,867 

9-58 

230.308 

6-69 

237,412 

3-08 

269,311 

1 3 '44 

Leicester 

362,602 

14-22 

407,222 

12-31 

412,246 

I'23 

436,599 

5'9i 

Lincoln 

1,576,636 

16-07 

1,886,576 

19-66 

2,206,485 

16-96 

2,539,765 

15-11 

Middlesex 

134,368 

36"93 

157,418 

17-15 

174,633 

10-94 

195,448 

11-92 

Monmouth 

412.664 

5-80 

442,714 

7-28 

434,798 

-1-79 

438,656 

0-89 

Norfolk 

199,228 

1 1-09 

212,380 

6-6o 

227,704 

7-21 

243,891 

7-11 

Northampton 

266,020 

12-26 

303,568 

14-12 

343,025 

13-00 

386,646 

12-72 

Northumberland 

249,910 

lo-yi 

270,427 

8-zi 

293,867 

8-67 

319,7fi8 

8-81 

Nottingham 

163,127 

6-2S 

170,439 

4-48 

170,944 

0-29 

177,975 

4-12 

Oxford 

21,802 

9-89 

22,983 

7-89 

21.861 

-4-88 

22,073 

0-97 

Eutland 

225,820 

5-76 

229,341 

i'56 

240,959 

5'07 

248,111 

2-97 

Salop 

435,599 

7-87 

443,916 

1-91 

444,873 

0-21 

463,483 

4-18 

Somerset 

354,682 

12-96 

405,370 

14-29 

481,815 

18-86 

544,684 

1 3 '05 

Southampton 

509,472 

24-42 

608,716 

19-48 

746,943 

22-71 

858,326 

14-91 

StatTord 

315,073 

6-3^ 

337,215 

7-02 

337,070 

—  0-04 

348,869 

3'5o 

Suffolk 

584,036 

20'07 

683,082 

16-96 

831,093 

21-67 

1,091,635 

3i'35 

Sm-rey 

300,075 

10-07 

336,844 

12-25 

363,735 

7'99 

417,456 

i4'77 

Sussex 

401,703 

I9'32 

475,013 

18-25 

561.855 

18-29 

634,189 

12-87 

Warwick 

56,454 

2'57 

58,287 

3 '25 

60,817 

4'34 

65,010 

6-90 

Westmoreland 

256,280 

8-03 

254,221 

-0-80 

249,311 

-i'93 

257,177 

3-i6 

Wilts 

248,460 

11-59 

276,926 

11-46 

307.397 

11-00 

338,837 

10-23 

Worcester 

1,592,059 

16-04 

1,797,995 

12-93 

2,033,610 

13-10 

2,436,355 

19-81 

York,  E.,  N.,  &  W.  R. 

14,997,427 

14-56 

16,921,888 

12-84 

18,954,444 

12-01 

21,495,131 

i3'4i 

Total 

Waxes. 

50,891 

5'3i 

57,327 

12-65 

54,609 

-4' 74 

51,040 

-6-54 

Anglesey 

55,603 

16-42 

61,474 

10-56 

61,627 

0'25 

59.901 

-2-80 

Brecon 

68,766 

6-15 

70,796 

2'95 

72,245 

2'05 

73,411 

1-66 

Cardigan 

106,326 

5-55 

110,632 

4-01: 

111,796 

1-05 

115,710 

3'5o 

Carmarthen 

81,093 

21-36 

87,870 

8-36 

95,694 

8-90 

106,121 

10-90 

Carnarvon 

88,478 

7'03 

92,583 

4-64 

100,778 

8-85 

105,102 

4-29 

Denbigh 

66,919 

11-08 

68,156 

1-85 

69,737 

~'l- 

76,312 

9'43 

Flint 

171,188 

35-21 

231,849 

3  5  "43 

317,752 

iros 

397,859 

25-21 

Glamorgan 

39,332 

11-38 

38,843 

-1-24 

38,963 

o'3i 

46,598 

i9"59 

Merioneth 

69,607 

4'i3 

67,335 

-3-26 

66,919 

-0-62 

67,623 

i'05 

Montgomery 

88,044 

8-13 

94,140 

6-92 

96,278 

2-27 

91,998 

-4'45 

Pembroke 

25,458 

2-89 

24,716 

-2-91 

25,382 

2-70 

25,430 

0-19 

Radnor 

911,70.5 

13-08 

1,005,721 

10-31 

1,111,780 

'o'55 

1,217,135 

9'47 

Total 

15,909,132 

14-48 

17,927,609 

12-69 

20,066,224 

"■93 

22,712,266 

I3'i9 

Total  England  &  Wales 
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Table  G. — Population  and  Mates  of  Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  of  each  Toton  i 

(The  Toicns  arranged  in  the  Xumericx 


lo- 
ll- 

12 
13 
14 
13 
16 
17 

18- 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 1 

43 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


London 


Liverpool  (Lancasliire)  

Manchester  (Lancasliire)  

Birmingliam  (Warwickshire)  .. 

Leeds  (Yorkshire)  

Sheffield  (Yorkshire) 

Bristol  (Gloucestershire)  

Wolverhampton  (Staffordshire) 

Bradford  (Yorkshire)     

Newcastle-on-Tyne    (North-  "1 

umberland     j 

Stoke-upon-Trent  (Stafford-  \ 

shire) / 

Hull  (Yorkshire)    

Salt'ord  (Lancashire)  

Portsmouth  (Hants)  

Oldliam  (Lancashire) 

Sunderland  (Durham)    

Brighton  (Sussex)  

Merthyr  Tydvil  (G-lamorgan- 1 

shire)      j 

Leicester  (Leicestershire)  

Bolton  (Lancashire)    

Nottingham  (Nottinghamshire) 

Preston  (Lancashire) 

Blackburn  (Lancashire) 

Dudley  (Worcestershire)  

Norwich  (Norfolk) 

Huddersfield  (Yorkshire)  

Plymouth  (Devonshire) 

Birkenhead  (Cheshire)  

Halifax  (Yorkshire)    

Devonport  (Devonshire)     

Rochdale  (Lancashire)   

Derby  (Derbyshire)    

Southampton  (Hants)    

Bath  (Somersetshii'e) 

Stockport  (Cheshire) 

Swansea  (G-lamorganshire)    ... 

Gateshead  (Durham) 

Middlesborough  (Yorksliire)... 

Walsall  (Staffordshire)  

Chatham  (Kent) 

Southport  (Lancashire) 

Northampton      (Northamp- 1 

tonshire)    J 

South  Shields  (Durham)    

Cheltenham  (Gloucestershire) 

Exeter  city  (Devonshire)   

York  city  (Yorkshire)    

Cricklade  (Wiltshire)     

Ipswich  (Suffolk)    

Yarmouth  (Norfolk)  

Coventry  (Warwickshire) 

Bury  (Lancashire)  


Boundarv 
Taken." 


Reg.  G-eneral's 

tabl.-s 
of  mortality 

M.  and  P. 

P. 
M.  and  P. 


P. 
M.  and  P. 


P.  (.) 

M.  and  P. 

P."(e) 


M.  and  P. 

V.{e) 
M.  and  P. 
M.  &  P.  (e) 

P.  (e) 

M.  and  P. 
P.(f) 


P. 

P.(e) 

M. and  P. 

P.  (.) 
M.  and  P. 

M. 
M.  and  P. 

P.(e) 

M. 

P.(e) 

M.  and  P. 
P.(e) 

M. 

P. 

M.  and  P. 

M. 

P.  («) 
P. 


1801. 


958,863 

82,295 
76: 

53: 
45: 

6I; 

30: 


33 


670 
162 

755 
153 
1:84 
Z64 

048 


23,278 

29,c;8o 
18,088 
33,226 
21,766 
24,998 
7,440 

10,127 

17,005 
17,966 
28,801 
12,174 
11,980 
10,107 

36,854 

7,268 

16,040 

667 

12,010 

27,154 

8,542 
10,832 

7,913 
33,196 
14,830 
10,1 17 

8,597 

239 

10,399 

12,940 

3,201 

7,020 

1 1,01 1 
3,076 
17,412 
16,846 
22,139 
11,277 
16,573 
16,034 
9,152 


1811. 


1,138,815 

104,104 
91,130 
82,753 
62,534 
53,231 
71,433 
43,190 
16,012 

32,573 

31,557 

37,005 
24,744 
41,587 
29,479 
25,821 
12,205 

14,945 

23,453 
24,799 
34,030 
17,360 
15,083 
13,925 
36,256 

9,671 
20,803 
795 
12,766 
35,257 
10,753 
13,043 

9.617 
34,408 
17,554 
11,963 

8,782 

212 

11,189 

15,787 

3,999 

8,427 

15,165 
8,325 
18,896 
19,099 
23,777 
13,670 
20,448 
17,923 
11,302 


Rate  of 
Increase. 


26'(;o 
18-68 
i7"io 
i7'63 
i6";4 
i6-8i 

*4I"22 
20-73 

-  i"44 

*35'57 

2';-io 

36-80 

*25-t6 

*35'43 

3'29 

64-05 

47-58 

37'92 

*38-03 

18-15 

42-50 
2';-9o 
37-78 

-  1-62 
35-06 
29-70 

19-19 

6-29 

*29-84 

25-88 

20-41 

21-53 
ii;-7o 
18-31 
18-25 

2-15 
-11-30 

7-60 
22-00 
24-93 
20-04 

*3  7-72 

*i7o-6'; 

8-52 

13-37 

7-40 

*23-38 
11-78 
23-49 


1821. 


1,378,947 

138,354 
129,035 
101,722 
83,796 
65,275 
85,108 
53,011 
26,307 

41,794 

40,237 

44.520 
32,600 
46,743 
38.201 
31,891 
24,741 

20,959 

31,036 
32,045 
40,190 
24,859 
21,940 
18,211 
50.288 
13,284 
21,591 

1,313 
17,056 
39.621 
14,017 
17,423 
13,353 
46,700 
21,726 
14,896 
11,767 
236 
11,914 
19,177 

4,614 

10,793 

16,503 
13,396 
23,479 
21,711 
27,038 
17,186 
21,007 
21,448 
13,480 
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England  and  Wales  of  Twenty  Thousand  Inhabitants  and  upwards,  1801  and  1871. 
Order  according  to  the  Census  of  1871.) 


1831. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

1841. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

1851. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

1861. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

1871. 

Rate  of 
Increa.se. 

l,654,99i 

20'02 

1,948,417 

17-73 

2,632,236 

*2I-24 

2,803,989 

18-70 

3,254,260 

i6-o6 

1 

201,751 

*45-8^ 

286,487 

42-00 

375,955 

31-23 

443,938 

18-08 

493,405 

11-14 

2 

187,022 

*44'93 

242,983 

29-92 

316.213 

30-14 

357,979 

13-21 

379,374 

5-97 

3 

143,986 

*4i-55 

182.922 

27-04 

232,841 

27-29 

296,076 

27-16 

343,787 

16-11 

4 

123,393 

*47-25 

152,074 

23-24 

172,270 

13-28 

207,165 

20-26 

259,212 

25-12 

5 

91,692 

*40"47 

111,091 

21-16 

135,310 

21-80 

185,172 

36-85 

239,946 

29-58 

6 

104,408 

*22-68 

125,146 

19-87 

137,328 

9-73 

154,093 

12-20 

182,552 

18-47 

7 

67.514 

i7'.5  6 

93,245 

38-11 

119,748 

28-42 

147,670 

23-32 

156,978 

6-30 

8 

43,527 

*65-46 

66,715 

53-27 

103,778 

55-55 

106,218 

2-35 

145,830 

37-29 

9 

53,613 

28-29 

70,337 

*3ri9 

87,784 

24-81 

109,108 

24-29 

128,443 

17-72 

10 

51,589 

28-21 

68,444 

32-67 

84,027 

22-77 

101,207 

20-45 

124,493 

23-00 

11 

51,911 

16-60 

67,308 

*29-66 

81,690 

25-82 

97,661 

15-32 

123,408 

26-37 

12 

50,810 

*55-86 

68.386 

34-59 

85,108 

24-45 

102,449 

20-38 

121,401 

18-50 

13 

50.389 

7-80 

53,032 

5-24 

72,096 

*35-95 

94,799 

31-49 

113,569 

19-80 

14 

50.513 

r-'^i 

60,451 

19-67 

72,357 

19-70 

94.344 

30-39 

113,100 

19-88 

15 

40,735 

^rii 

53,335 

*30-93 

67,391 

26-36 

85,797 

27-31 

104,490 

21-79 

16 

41,994 

^9'7l 

49,170 

17-09 

69,673 

41-70 

87,317 

25-33 

103,758 

18-83 

17 

27,281 

30-16 

43,031 

*57-73 

63,080 

46-59 

83,875 

32-97 

96,891 

15-52 

18 

40,639 

30-94 

50,806 

25-02 

60,584 

19-25 

68,056 

12-33 

95,220 

*39-9i 

19 

42,245 

31-83 

51,029 

20-79 

61,171 

19-88 

70,395 

15-08 

92,658 

31-63 

20 

50,220 

24-96 

52,164 

3-87 

57,407 

10-05 

74,693 

*30-i  I 

86,621 

15-97 

21 

33,871 

36-25 

50,887 

*5o-24 

69,542 

36-66 

82,985 

19-33 

85,427 

2-94 

22 

27,091 

23-48 

36,629 

35-21 

46,536 

27-05 

63,126 

35-65 

82,853 

31-25 

23 

23,430 

28-66 

31,232 

33-30 

37,962 

21-55 

44,975 

18-47 

82,249 

*82-88 

24 

61,116 

21-53 

62,344 

2-01 

68.713 

10-22 

74,891 

8-99 

80,386 

7-34 

25 

19,035 

43-29 

25,068 

31-70 

30.880 

23-19 

34,877 

12-94 

74,358 

*i  13-20 

26 

31,080 

*43'95 

36,520 

17-50 

52,221 

42-99 

62,599 

19-87 

70,091 

11-97 

27 

4,195 

*2i9-j;o 

11,563 

175-64 

34,469 

198-10 

51,649 

49-84 

65,971 

27-73 

28 

21,552 

23-48 

27,520 

27-69 

33,582 

22-03 

37.014 

10-22 

65,500 

*76-96 

29 

44,454 

12-20 

43,532 

-2-07 

50,159 

15-22 

64,783 

29-15 

64,034 

-1-16 

30 

19,041 

35-84 

24,272 

27-47 

29,195 

20-28 

38,184 

30-79 

63,485 

*66-26 

31 

23,627 

35-61 

32,741 

38-57 

40,609 

24-03 

43,091 

6-11 

61,381 

*42-45 

32 

19,324 

*44-72 

27,744 

43-57 

35,305 

27-25 

46,960 

33-01 

53,741 

14-44 

33 

50,800 

8-78 

53,196 

4-72 

54,240 

1-96 

55,528 

-3-16 

53,714 

2-26 

34 

25,469 

17-23 

50.154 

♦96-92 

53,835 

7-34 

54,861 

1-91 

53,014 

-3-37 

35 

;        19,672 

32-06 

24,604 

25-07 

31,461 

27-87 

41,606 

*32-25 

51,720 

24-31 

36 

15,177 

28-98 

20,123 

32-59 

25,568 

27-06 

33,587 

31-36 

48,592 

*44-67 

37 

383 

62-29 

5,709 

*i390-6o 

7,893 

38-25 

18,992 

140-62 

46,621 

145-48 

38 

15,066 

26-46 

19,857 

31-80 

25,680 

29-33 

37,760 

*47-04 

46,098 

22-08 

39 

21,124 

10-15 

24,269 

14-89 

28,424 

17-12 

36,177 

*27-27 

45,792 

26-58 

40 

6,101 

32-23 

8,994 

47-42 

14,866 

65-28 

18,396 

23-75 

45,124 

*i45-29 

41 

15,351 

*42-24 

21,242 

38-38 

26,657 

25-49 

32,813 

23-10 

45,080 

37-39 

42 

18,756 

^y(>s 

23,072 

23-01 

28,974 

25-58 

35.2.'39 

21-62 

44,722 

26-91 

43 

22,942 

71-26 

31,411 

36-91 

35,501 

11-59 

39,6;  3 

13-24 

44,519 

12-16 

44 

28.242 

2C-29 

37,231 

*3r83 

40.688 

9-29 

41,749 

2-61 

44,226 

5-93 

45 

',      26,260 

20-95 

28,842 

9-83 

36,303 

*25-87 

40,4:;  3 

11-38 

43,796 

8-32 

46 

■•      59,118 

7-73 

55,409 

*2i-6i 

35,5('3 

0-27 

36,893 

3-91 

43,622 

18-24 

47 

.-      20,201 

17-54 

25,384 

25-66 

32,914 

*29-66 

37,950 

15-30 

42,947 

13-17 

48 

I      24,535 

16-80 

27,865 

13-57 

30,879 

10-82 

34,810 

12-73 

41,819 

20-14 

49 

'«      27,298 

*27-27 

31,032 

13-68 

36,812 

18-63 

41,647 

13-13 

41,348 

-0-72 

50 

f      19,140 

*4i-99 

24,846 

29-81 

31,262 

25-82 

37,563 

20-15 

41,344 

10-07 

51 

2  K 

2 

p 
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Price  Williams — On  the  Increase  of 


[Sept. 


Table  G.- 


Burnley (Lancashire) 

Hanley  (Staffordshire)    

Cardiff  (Grhimorganshire) 

Wigan  (Lancashire)    

Tynemonth       and       North  1 

"Sliiclds   (Northumberland)  J 

Strood  (Gloucestershire)    

Worcester  city  (Worcestershire) 

New  Shorehatn  (Sussex)    

Ashton-under-Lyne  (Lanca-  "1 

shire) J 

Macclesfield  (Cheshire)  

Chester  (Cheshire) 

Cambridge  (Cambridgeshire)  .. 

Hastings  (Sussex)   

Warrington  (Lancashire)  

Reading  (Bei'ks) 

Oxford  (Oxfoi'dshire)     

Carlisle  (Cumberland)    

Morpeth  (Northumberland)  .... 
Aylesbury  (Buckinghamshire) 

Dover  (Kent)  

Wakefield  (Yorkshire)   

Stockton  (Durham)     

Darlington  (Durham)     

Newport  Mon.  (Monmouth- 1 

shire)      J 

Great  Grimsby  (Lincolnshire) 

Lii^coln  (Lincolnshire)  

Colchester  (Essex) 

Maidstone  (Kent)   

Wednesbury  (Staffordshire) .... 

Dewsbury  (Yorkshire)    

Keighley  (Yorkshu-e)     

Scarboi-ough  (Yorkshire)   

Hythe  (Kent) 

Shrewsbury  (Salop)    

Heywood  (Lancashire)  

Stratford  (Essex)    

Barnsley  (Yorkshire) 

Torquay  (Devonshire)    

Over  Darwen  (Lancashire)   .... 

Gravesend  (Kent)  

Wenlock  (Salop)     

Staleybridge  (Cheshire) 

Canterbury  city  (Kent)     

Leamington  (Warwickshire) .... 

Batley  (Yorkshire) 

Kidderminster  (Worcestershire) 

Luton  (Bedfordsliire)     

Brentford  (Middlesex)  


Total 


Boundary 
Taken. 


P.  (neiv) 
M. 

M.  and  P. 


P. 

P(e) 
P. 

P.  (f) 


P. 

M.  (e) 

P.  (e) 

M. and  P. 

M. 

P. 

M.  and  P. 

Vje) 

M. 


M.  and  P. 

P. 
M. 


P.  and  M. 

M. 
M.  and  P. 

M. 


P. 

M. 

M.  and  P. 

M. 


1801. 


3,918 

4>338 

1,870 

10,989 

13,171 

27,732 
1 1,460 
16,104 

6,391 

8,743 
15,174 
10,087 

2,982 
11,321 

9,742 
11,694 

9,415 
4,859 

16,993 
8,oz8 

10,581 
3,936 
4,670 

1,423 

3,143 
7,197 
1 1,520 
8,027 
4,160 
4,566 

5,745 
6,688 

2,987 

14,739 

6,697 

3,910 
3,606 
838 
3,587 
4,539 
16,304 

9,000 

315 

2,574 

6,803 

3,095 

5.035 


1811. 


5,405 

5,345 

2,457 

14,060 

17,548 

28,448 
13,814 
18,690 

7,959 

12,299 
16,140 
11,108 

3,848 
12,682 
10,788 
12,931 
11,476 

5,288 
18,435 
11,230 
11,393 

4,187 

5,059 

3,025 

4,542 
8,599 

12,544 
9,443 
5,372 
5,0.59 
6,864 
7,067 
4,768 

16,825 
8,001 
4,905 
5,104 
1,350 
4,411 
5,589 

16,805 
(Not  ascer 

10,200 
543 
2,957 
8,753 
3,716 
5,361 


404,153    2,878,039 


Rate  of 
Increase. 


57-96 


3i'39 


*, 


27'95 


20-54 
16-06 

24'53 

40-67 

6-3  7 

lO'li 

29-04 

12-02 
10-74 

io-';8 


8-49 
*39-88 
7-67 
&iS 
8-33 
^112-58 

44"5i 
1948 

8-89 
17-64 
29-14 
lo'So 
19-48 

5-67 
59-62 
14-15 
i9'47 
1 5 '45 
4' "54 
6i-io 

22-97 

23'i3 

.  3'07 

tainable 

i3'33 

72-38 
14-88 
28-66 
20-07 
6-48 


1821. 

8,242 

6,585 

3,521 

17,716 

23,173 

36,340 
17,023 
22,722 

9,222 

17,746 
19,949 
14,142 

6,111 
14,822 
12,867 
16,364 
14,416 

5,853 
21,717 
12,664 
14,164 

2,956 

5,750 

4,951 

5,183 
9,995 

14,016 

12,508 
6,471 
6,380 
9,223 
8,533 
4,489 

19,854 
9,922 
5,882 
8,284 
1,925 
6,711 
6,583 

17,265 

12,779 
2,183 
3,717 

11,444 

4,529 
6,608 


19-71  3,582,029 


Note. — Where  marked  (e)  the  boundaH 
*  The  decades  thus  marked  sliow  wh  t 
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1831. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

1841. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

1851. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

1861. 

Rate  of 
Incrense. 

1871. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

10,026 

21-65 

14,224 

41-87 

20,828 

46-43 

28,700 

37-79 

40,858 

42-56 

52 

8,282 

25-77 

10,218 

23-38 

25,369 

#148-27 

31,953 

25-95 

39,976 

25-11 

53 

6,187 

75'72 

10,077 

62-87 

18,351 

*82-ll 

32,954 

79-58 

39,675 

20-40 

54 

20,774 

i7'26 

25,517 

22-83 

31,941 

25-18 

37,658 

17-90 

39,110 

3-86 

55 

23,206 

o"i4 

25,416 

9-52 

29,170 

14-77 

34,021 

16-63 

38,941 

14-46 

56 

59,932 

9-89 

37,992 

-4-86 

36,535 

-3-84 

35,517 

-2-79 

38,610 

8-71 

57 

18,610 

9"32 

27,004 

*45-io 

27,528 

1-94 

31,227 

13-44 

38,116 

22-06 

58 

25,356 

ii"59 

28,638 

12-94 

30,553 

6-69 

32,622 

6-77 

37,984 

16-44 

59 

14,035 

52-19 

22,678 

*6i-58 

29,791 

31-37 

33,917 

13-85 

37,389 

10-24 

60 

23,129 

3o"33 

32,629 

41-07 

39,048 

19-67 

36,101 

-7*55 

35,450 

-1-80 

61 

21,344 

yoo 

23,866 

n-82 

27,766 

16-34 

31,110 

12-04 

35,257 

13-33 

62 

20,917 

47'9i 

24,453 

16-90 

27,815 

13-75 

26,361 

-5-23 

33,996 

28-96 

63 

10,097 

*6s-23 

11,617 

15-05 

17,011 

4643 

22,910 

34-68 

33-337 

45-51 

64 

18,184 

*22-68 

21,346 

17-39 

23,363 

9-45 

26,947 

15-34 

33,050 

22-65 

65 

15,595 

21-20 

18,939 

21-43 

21,456 

13-30 

25,045 

16-75 

32,313 

*29-02 

66 

20,649 

*26-i9 

24,258 

17-48 

27,843 

14-78 

27,560 

—  ro2 

31,404 

13-95 

67 

18,865 

30-86 

21,550 

14-23 

26,310 

22-09 

29,417 

11-81 

31,049 

5-55 

68 

6,577 

12-37 

7,160 

8-86 

10,012 

39-83 

13,794 

37-76 

30,239 

#119-22 

69 

24,162 

1 1-26 

25,337 

4-86 

26,794 

5-75 

27,090 

rio 

28,760 

6-16 

70 

15,645 

23"54 

19,189 

22-65 

22,244 

15-92 

25,325 

13-85 

28,506 

12-56 

71 

15,932 

12-48 

18,842 

18-27 

22,057 

17-06 

23,150 

4-95 

28,069 

21-25 

72 

7,685 

55'o6 

9,727 

26-57 

9,710 

-0-17 

13,357 

37*56 

27,738 

*io7-67 

73 

8,574 

49-11 

11,033 

28-68 

11,582 

4-98 

15,789 

36-32 

27,729 

*75-62 

74 

7,062 

42-64 

10,815 

53-15 

19,323 

78-68 

23,249 

20-32 

27,069 

16-43 

75 

6,589 

27'i3 

6,698 

1-65 

12,263 

*83-o8 

15,060 

22-81 

26,982 

79-16 

76 

11,217 

12-25 

13,896 

23-88 

17,533 

26-17 

20,999 

19-77 

26,766 

#27-46 

77 

16,167 

'5'35 

17,790 

10-04 

19,443 

9-29 

23,809 

*22-46 

26,343 

10-64 

78 

15,790 

26-24 

18,086 

14-54 

20,801 

H^Ol 

23,058 

10-85 

26,237 

13-79 

79 

8,437 

30-^,8 

11,625 

37-79 

14,281 

22-85 

21,968 

*53-83 

25,030 

13-94 

80 

8,272 

29-66 

10,600 

28-14 

14,049 

32-54 

18,148 

29-18 

24,764 

*36-46 

81 

11,176 

21-17 

13,413 

20-02 

18,259 

*36-i3 

18,819 

3-07 

24,704 

31-37 

82 

8,760 

2-66 

10,060 

14-84 

12,915 

28-38 

18,377 

*42-29 

24,259 

32-01 

83 

4,623 

2-99 

8,939 

93-36 

13,164 

47-27 

21,367 

*62-3i 

24,078 

12-69 

84 

.    21,297 

7-27 

21,518 

1-04 

23,104 

7-37 

25,784 

ii-6o 

23,406 

-9-22 

85 

14,229 

*43'4i 

18,720 

31-56 

19,872 

6-iS 

22,349 

12-47 

23,394 

4-68 

86 

6,991 

18-85 

7,690 

9-99 

10,586 

37-66 

15,994 

*5i-09 

23,286 

45-59 

87 

10,330 

24-70 

12,310 

19-17 

13,437 

9-15 

17,890 

33-14 

23,021 

28-68 

88 

3,582 

86-o8 

5,982 

67-00 

11,474 

*9r8i 

16,419 

43-10 

21,657 

31-90 

89 

6,972 

3-89 

9,348 

34-08 

11,702 

25-18 

16,492 

40-93 

21,278 

29-02 

90 

9,445 

43--8 

15,670 

*65-9i 

16,633 

6-15 

18,782 

12-92 

21.265 

13-22 

91 

17,435 

0-98 

18,016 

3-ii 

20,588 

*H-27 

21,59U 

4-87 

21,208 

-1-77 

92 

20,760 

— 

24,921 

*20-04 

21,092 

-15-36 

93 

13,679 

7-04 

17,904 

*30-89 

18,398 

2-76 

21,324 

15-90 

20,962 

-1-70 

94 

6,209 

184-43 

12,864 

107-18 

15,724 

22-23 

17,402 

10-67 

20,910 

20-16 

95 

4,841 

30-24 

7,076 

46-17 

9,308 

31-54 

14,873 

*59-79 

20,871 

40-33 

96 

16,036 

*40-i3 

15,427 

-3-80 

18,462 

19-67 

15,399 

—  1659 

20,814 

35-16 

97 

5,693 

25-70 

7,748 

36-10 

12,787 

♦65,04 

17,821 

39-37 

20,733 

16-34 

98 

7,783 

17-78 

8,407 

8-02 

9,828 

16-90 

13,958 

42-02 

20,232 

*44-95 

99 

4,520,055 

26-19 

5,572,175 

23-28 

6,885,001 

23-56 

8,218,209 

i9"36 

9,800,887 

19-25 

has  been 

extendec 

in  1871. 

the  maxi 

imm  iiif 

rease  was 

reached. 
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Table  H. —  United  Kingdom.  Enumerated  Popidation  of  the  United 
Kingdoin  and  of  its  Constituent  Parts,  at  each  of  the  Censuses  1801  to 
1871,  loith  the  JVumbers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Seamen 
belonging  to  the  Kingdom. 

[Census  Keturns.    Copy  of  Table  3,  p.  4,  of  "  General  Report,"  vol.  iv,  for  1871] 


United  KiiigdoM,  including 

United  Kingdom,  including 

United  Kingdom,  excluding 

Census 

Islands  in  British  Seas, 

Islands  in  British  Seas, 

Islands  in  British  Seas, 

and 

but  excluding 

and 

Years. 

Armv,  Navv,  and 

Armv,  IS'avv,  and 

Armv,  Navv,  and 

Merchant  Seamen  Abroad. 

Merchant  Seamen  Abroad. 

Merchant  Seamen  Abroad. 

1801 

16,237,300 

15,795,287 

15,717,287 

'11 

18,509,116 

18,006,580 

17,926,580 

'21 

21,272,187 

20,982,092 

20,893,584 

'31 

24,392,485 

24,132,294 

24,028, ':;84 

'41 

27,057,923 

26,854,969 

26,730,929 

'51 

2  7, 745  >  949 

27,533,755 

27,390,629 

'61 

29,321,288 

29,070,932 

28,927,485 

'71 

31,845,379 

31,629,299 

31,484,661 

Census 
Years. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Islands  in 

the 
British  Seas. 

Army,  Navy,  Marines, 

and  .Merchant 

Seamen  belonging 

to  the  Kingdom. 

1801 

'11 

'21 

'31 

'41 

'51 

'61 

'71 

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 

13,896,797 
15,914,148 

17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 

1,608,420 
1,805,864 
2.091,521 
2,364,386 
2,620,184 
2,888,742 
3,062,294 
3.360,018 

5.216,331 
5,956,460 
6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,196,1^97 
6,574,278 
5,798,967 
5.+12.377 

78,000 
80,000 
89,508 
103,710 
124,040 
143,126 
143,447 
144,638 

442,013* 
502,536* 
289,095* 
260,191* 
202,954t 

2I2,I94t 

250,356! 
2i6'o8ot 

*  At  home  and  abroad. 

t  Abroad  or  on  board  vessels  in  ports,  the  latter  being  estimated  at  28,520. 

X  Abroad  only. 

Table  I. —  United  Kingdom.  Enumerated  Popidation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  iti 
Constituent  Parts,  including  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Merchant  Seamen  Abroad 
belonging  to  the  Kingdom  at  each  of  the  Censuses  1801  to  1871.  , 

[Copy  of  Table  IV  from  "  General  Report,"  vol.  iv,  England  and  Wales  ] 


Enumerated  Population. 

Increa; 

e  ol  Pupulaliuu. 

Cennis 

United 

England 

Islands 

United 

England 

Islands 

in  the 

British 

Seas. 

Years. 

Kingdom. 

and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

British 
Seas. 

Kingdom. 

and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1801  ... 

16,237,300 

9,156,171 

1^78,453 

5,319,867 

83,810. 
85.547  \ 

2,271,816 

1,298,358 

205,592 

765.129 

2,737 

'U  ... 

18,509,116 

10,454,539 

1,884.044 

6,084,996 

92,654 1 

2,763,071 

1,718,135 

253,281 

784,548 

7,107 

'21  ... 

21,272,187 

12,172,664 

2,137.325 

6.869,544 

106,542-^ 
136.349 1 
I4S435 1 

3,120,298 

1.879,323 

268,285 

958.803 

13,888 

'31  ... 

24.392,485 

14,051,986 

2,405,610 

7,828,347 

2,665,438 

1.938,212 

246,729 

415.790 

19,707 

'41  ... 

27.057,923 

16,035,198 

2,653,339 

8,244,137 

Decrease 

688,026 

2,018,973 

270,023 

1,620,155 

19,186 

'51  ... 

27.745,949 

18.054,170 

2,922,362 

6,623.983 

Decrease 

145.674 1 

147.470 -^ 

1871    

1,575,339 

2.174,327 

174,446 

773,673 

239 

'01  ... 

29,321,288 

20,228,497 

3,096,808 

5,850,309 

Decease 

2.524.091 

2,637.667 

295,751 

401,123 

1,796 

'71  ... 

31.845,379 

22,856,164 

3,392,559 
Total  incre 

5.449,186 
ase,  1801  to 

15,608,079 

13.699.993 

1,714,107 

129.319 

64,660 

Note— 

the  populat 

ion  of  Irela 

nd  is  estimated  lor  the 

\ears  ISUl  ii 

nd  1811. 

1880.] 
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Table  K. — Total  Estimated  Consumption  of  Coal  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  Basis  of  Diminishing  Ratios  {Decreasing  Rate  of  Increase  s'83i 
per  Cent,  per  Decade).. 

[Copy  of  Table  III  in  Coal  Commissioners'  Report,  p.  xvi.] 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Total  Estimated 

Home 
Consumption  per 

Total  Consumption 

Year. 

Population  of 
Great  Britain. 

Consumption  of 
Coal 

per  Century, 

Annum. 

including  Exportation. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

per  Head 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1871 .... 

26,063, 

3-9G36 

103,300,  "^ 

1881 .... 

-8.943) 

4-4266 

128,100, 

'91  .... 

3i'955> 

4-5786 

146,300, 

Mln.  Tons. 

1901 .... 

^"^,087, 

4-6286 

162,400, 

20,144  home  consumption 

'11.... 

38,326, 

4-6446 
4-6946 

178,000,     1 
193,200, 

1,200  exported 

'21  .... 

41061, 

'31 .... 
'41 .... 

44.859, 

4-6516 
4-6526 

208,700, 
224,800, 

21,344  total  in  century 

48,316, 

'51  .... 

51,823, 

4-6526 

241,100, 

'61 .... 

55,365, 

4-6526 

257,600, 

'71 .... 

58,928, 

4-6526 

274,ioo,  J 

1981 .... 

62,500, 

4-6526 

290,800,  "^ 

'91.... 

66,070, 

4-6526 

307,400, 

2001  .... 

69,620, 

4-6526 

323.900, 

'11.... 

73.140, 

4-6526 

340,300, 

36,306  liome  consumption 

'21  .... 

76,450, 

4-6526 

355,700, 

1,200  exported 

'31.... 

79,880, 

4-6526 

371,700, 

'41  .... 

83,260, 

4-6526 

387,400, 

37,506  total  in  century 

'51 .... 

86,580, 

4-6526 

402,800, 

'61... 

89,820, 

4-6526 

41  7,900, 

'71.... 

93,000, 

4-6526 

432,700,  ^ 

2081  .... 

96,080, 

4-6526 

447,000, 

'91... 

99,090, 

4-6526 

46 1 ,000, 

2101 .... 

102,010, 

4-6526 

474,600, 

'11... 

104,850, 

4-6526 

487,800, 

50,501  liome  consumption 

'21.... 
'31.... 

107,580, 

4-6526 
4-6526 

500,600, 

1,200  exported 

1 10,230, 

51  2,900, 

'41 .... 

112,790, 

4-6526 

524,800, 

51,701  total  in  century 

'51.... 

115,250, 

4-6526 

536,200, 

'61 .... 

1 17,620, 

4-6526 

547,300, 

'71.... 

119,900, 

4-6526 

557,900,  J 

2181  .... 

122,180, 

4-6526 

568,000, 

'91  .... 

124,180, 

4-6526 

577,800, 

35,465  home  consumption 

2201  .... 

1x6,200, 

4-6526 

587,200, 

720  exported 

'11... 

128,110, 

4-6526 

596,100, 

'21... 

129,950, 

4-6526 

604,600, 

36,185  total  for  60  years 

'31... 

131,700, 

4-6526 

612,800,  ^ 

Total  cons 

amption  in  36( 

)  yeavs   

..   146,736  millions 
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Table  Ka. — Total  Estimated  Consiimption  of  Coal  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  Basis  of  Diminishing  Rates  of  Increase  of  the  Population  {viz., 
4*694.  per  Cent.  Decrease  per  Decade). 

[Amended  copy  of  Table  III  in  Coal  Commissioners'  Report,  p.  xvi.] 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Total  Estimated 
Home 

Total  Consumption 

Population  of 

Consumption  of 

Year. 

Great  Britain. 

Coal 

Consumption  per 

Annum. 
[OOO's  omitted.] 

per  Century, 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

per  Head. 

including  Exportation. 

No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1871  .... 

;6,;49, 

3-9636 

104,039, 

1881  .... 

29>383, 

4-4266 

130,067,   "^ 

'91... 

32>727, 

4-5786 

149,844, 

1901  .... 

36,278, 

4-6286 

167,916, 

Mln.  Tons. 

'11.... 

40,029, 

4-6446 

185,919, 

21,650  home  consumption 

'21  .... 

43,975. 

4-6496 

204,466,     1 
223,765,     ^ 

1,200  exported 

'31.... 

48,105, 

4-6516 

'41.... 

52,411, 

4-6526 

243.847. 

22,850  total  in  century 

'51 ... 

56,881, 

4-6526 

264,645, 

'61 ... 

61,505, 

4-6526 

286,158, 

'71... 

66,272, 

4-6526 

308,337,  ^ 

1981  ... 

71,170, 

4-6526 

331.126,  "^ 

'91... 

76,180, 

4-6526 

354'435. 

2001  ... 
'11... 
'21... 

81,292, 
86,487, 

9i>753> 

97-085, 

102,452, 

107,852, 

4-6526 
4-6526 
4-6526 
4-6526 
4-6526 
4-6526 

378,219, 

402,389, 

426,890, 

451,698,     \ 

476,668, 

501,792, 

44,025  home  consumption 
1,200  exported 

'31... 
'41  ... 
'51 ... 

45,225  total  in  century 

'61  ... 

113,277, 

4-6526 

527,033. 

'71... 

118,703, 

4-6526 

552,278,  J 

2081 ... 

124,128, 

4-6526 

577,51^.  " 

'91  ... 

i29>5-7, 

4-6526 

602,637, 

2101  .. 
'11... 
'21  ,. 

134.903. 
140,231, 

145.517, 

150,742. 
155,897, 
160,979, 

4-6526 
4-6526 
4-6526 
4-6526 
4-6526 
4-6526 

627,650, 

652,439. 

677,032,     , 

701,342, 

725,326, 

748,971. 

68,803  home  consumption 
1,200  exported 

'31... 
'41  ... 

70,003  total  in  century 

'51... 

'61... 

165,986, 

4-6526 

772,266, 

'71... 

170,899, 

4-6526 

795.125,  J 

8,176  home  consumption 

2181  .. 

i75'7i9> 

4-6526 

817,550,  < 

100  exported 
8,276  total  for  ten  years 

Total  consu 

mption  in  310 

years  

146,354 

Note. — Total  available  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  estimated,  146,480 
million  of  tons. 
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Table  Jj.-^ Showing  the  Estimated  Population  of  Great  Britain  during  the 

next  Three  Hundred  and  Ten  Years  from  1871.     The  Rate  of  Increase 

in  1871,  viz.,   1 2*5 3 3,  constantly  Decreasing  at  the  Rate  of  4*694  per 

Cent,  per  Decade. 

Great  Britain. 


Decade. 


1871. 

1881. 

'91. 
1901. 

'11. 

'21. 

'31. 

'41. 

'51. 

'61.. 

'71.. 

'81.. 

'91.. 
2001.. 

'11.. 

'21.. 

'31.. 

'41.. 

'51.. 

'61.. 

'71.. 

'81.. 

'91.. 
2101.. 

'11.. 

'21.. 

'31.. 

'41.. 

'51.. 

'61.. 

'71.. 

'81.. 


Increase  per  Cent, 
per  Decade. 


Per  cut. 

11-94 
11-38 
10-85 
10-34 


2-96 

2-82 


Estimated 
Future  Population. 


No. 
26,248,723 

29,383,000 

32,727,000 

36,278,000 

40,029,000 

43,975,000 

48,105,000 

52,411,000 

56,881,000 

61,505,000 

66,272,000 

71,170,000 

76,180,000 

81,292,000 

86,487,000 

91,753,000 

97,085,000 

102,452,000 

107,852,000 

113,277,000 

118,703,000 

124,128,000 

129,527,000 

134,903,000 

140,231,000 

145,517,000 

150,742,000 

155,897,000 

160,979,000 

165,986,000 

170,899,000 

175,719,000 
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Table  M. — Showing  the  Estimated  Population  of  England  and  ^Vales 
during  the  next  Three  Hundred  and  Ten  Years  from  1871.  The  Rate 
of  Increase  in  1871,  viz.,  12*990,  constantly  Decreasing  at  the  Rate  of 
4*563  per  Cent,  per  Decade. 

England  and  Wales. 


Decade. 


1871. 


1881.. 

'91.. 
1901.. 

'11.. 

'21.. 

'31.. 

'41.. 

'51.. 

'61.. 

'71.. 

'81.. 

'91.. 
2001.. 

'11.. 

'21.. 

'31.. 

'41.. 

'51.. 

'61.. 

'71.. 

'81.. 

'91.. 
2101.. 

'11.. 

'21. 

'31. 

'41. 

'51. 

'61. 

'71. 

'81. 


Increase  per  Cent. 

Estimated 

per  Decade. 

Future  Population. 

Per  cut. 

No. 

IZ"990 

22,856,164 

12*40 

25,690,000 

11*83 

28,729,000 

11*29 

31,973,000 

10*78 

35,419,000 

IC*28 

39,061,000 

9*82 

42,896,000 

9"37 

46,916,000 

8*94 

51,110,000 

8-53 

55,470,000 

8*14 

59,985,000 

7'77 

64,646,000 

1'V- 

69,443,000 

7*08 

74,358,000 

6*76 

79,385,000 

6-45 

84,506,000 

6-15 

89,704,000 

5-87 

94,969,000 

5*60 

100,286,000 

5*35 

105,652,000 

5*10 

111,040,000 

4*87 

116,448,000 

4"65 

121,863,000 

4'44 

127,274,000 

4'^3 

132,657,000 

4*04 

138,016,000 

3-86 

143,344,000 

3*68 

148,620,000 

3-51 

153,836,000 

3-35 

158,990,000 

3'-o 

164,077,000 

3*05 

169,081,000 

1880.] 
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Table  N. — Skoicing  the  Estimated  Population  of  Scotland  during  the 
next  Three  Hundred  and  Ten  Years  from  1871.  The  Rate  of  Increase 
in  1871,  viz.,  9*550,  constantly  Decreasing  at  the  Rate  of  6"39i  per  Cent, 
per  Decade. 


Scotland. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

Future  Population 

per  Decade. 

per  Decade. 

Per  cut. 

No. 

9-550 

3,392,559 

8-94 

3,696,000 

8-37 

4,005,000 

7-83 

4,319,000 

7-33 

4,635,000 

6-86 

4,953,000 

6-43 

5,272,000 

6"oi 

5,589,000 

5-63 

5,903,000 

5"-7 

6,214,000 

4'93 

6,521,000 

4"  6  2 

6,822,000 

4"  3  2. 

7,117,000 

4"o5 

7,405,000 

3'79 

7.686,000 

3-55 

7,959,000 

3'3i 

8,223,000 

3"ii 

8,479,000 

2-91 

8,725,000 

2-72 

8,963,000 

^"55 

9,191,000 

2'39 

9,411,000 

-■23 

9,621,000 

2'09l 

9,822,000 

i'96 

10,014,000 

1-83 

10,198,000 

1-71 

10,372,000 

i-6i 

10,539,000 

i'5o 

10,697,000 

1-41 

10,848,000 

i"32 

10,991,000 

i'-3 

11,126,000 

1871.. 

1881.. 

'91.. 
1901. 

'11.. 

'21.. 

'31.. 

'41.. 

'51.. 

'61.. 

'71.. 

'81.. 

'91.. 
2001.. 

'11.. 

'21. 

'31.. 

'41.. 

'51.. 

'61.. 

'71.. 

'81.. 

'91.. 
2101. 

'11.. 

'21. 

'31. 

'41. 

'51. 

'61. 

'71. 

'81. 
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Table  O. — Estimate  of  the  Prospective  Increase  of  the  Population  of 
London  during  Three  Hundred  and  Ten  Years  from  1871.  Initial 
Rate  i6'o6  per  Cent,  per  Decade.     Decrement  on  ditto  i3'046  per  Cent. 

LOXDON. 


Decade. 


1871. 


1881.. 

'91.. 
1901.. 

'11.. 

'21.. 

'31.. 

'41.. 

'51.. 

'61.. 

'71.. 

'81.. 

'91.. 
2001.. 

'11.. 

'21.. 

'31.. 

'41.. 

'51., 

'61., 

'71.. 

'81., 

'91. 
2101., 

'11. 

'21., 

'31. 

'41. 

'51. 

'61. 

'71. 

'81. 


Increase  per  Cent, 
per  Decade. 


Per  cut. 
i6"c6 

I3-965 
12-144 
io'56o 
9-182 
7-98+ 
6'943 
6-037 

4'565 
3'970 

3'45i 
3 '00 1 
2-610 

2-270 

i'974 
1-716 
1-492 
1-298 
1-128 
0-981 

0-853 
0-742 
0-645 
0-561 
0-488 
0-424 
0-369 
0-321 
0-279 
0-242 
0211 


Future  Population 
per  Decade. 


No. 
3,254,260 

3,708,600 
4,158,800 
4,598,000 
5,020,200 
5,241,000 
5,797,400 
6,147,400 
6,470,100 
6,765,500 
7,034,100 
7,277,000 
7,495,300 
7,690,900 
7,865,400 
8,020,700 
8,158,300 
8,280,000 
8,387,500 
8,482,000 
8,565,200 
8,638,300 
8,702,400 
8,758,500 
8,807,600 
8,850,500 
8,888,100 
8,920,900 
8,949,500 
8,974,500 
8,996,200 
9,015,300 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  R.  Price  Williams's  Paper. 

Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  C.B.,  K.C.M.Gr.,  said  he  had  devoted  some 
time  since  yesterday  morning  to  the  study  of  the  paper,  and  there 
were  one  or  two  points  upon  which  he  would  say  a  few  words  ; 
but  before  he  entered  into  a  consideration  of  the  paper,  he  wished 
to  say  for  himself,  a.nd  he  believed  in  doing  so  he  would  only  give 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  the  Society,  that 
he  regretted  very  much  that  their  esteemed  colleague  Dr.  Farr 
(than  whom  no  man  in  these  islands,  or  perhaps  in  the  world, 
would  be  better  able  to  offer  an  opinion  on  this  paper)  was  not 
present  at  that  meeting.  He  rose  thus  eai-ly  because  he  thought  he 
could  give  a  little  interesting  information  on  the  subject,  which  he 
had  derived  from  Mr.  Price  Williams's  paper,  and  also  because  he 
wished  to  make  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  his 
deductions  from  the  census  returns.  The  paper  was  so  valuable, 
and  the  materials  collected  had  been  obtained  by  such  an  amount  of 
industry,  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  at  once  fully  join  with 
the  author  in  his  deductions,  and  admit  the  entire  correctness  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  were  so  important  that  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  if  Mr.  Williams  did  not  intend  to  publish  the  detailed 
statements  from  which  his  abstracts  were  printed,  he  would 
empower  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  publish  them,  or  to  procure 
their  publication  by  parliament  or  otherwise.  i\Ir.  Williams  had 
put  together  the  population  of  London  in  a  series  of  years ;  that 
was  very  easy,  but  the  separation  of  the  population  of  all  the  other 
large  towns,  distinguished  from  the  smaller  towns,  the  aggi^egate 
of  the  smaller  towns  by  themselves,  and  of  the  rural  districts  by 
themselves,  was  not  light  work,  and  the  information  thus  supplied 
furnished  such  an  amount  of  material  for  examination  and  for 
important  deductions,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  buried  in  manuscript. 
With  regard  to  the  doubt  that  occurred  to  liim  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  author's  deductions  relating  to  the  future  increase  of  popula- 
tion, he  found  that  between  the  years  1821  and  1861  there  was  a 
decrease,  and  between  1861  and  1871  an  increase  in  the  decennial 
increment.  In  1821  the  increase  over  1811  was  i8  per  cent.,  the 
subsequent  increase  at  each  decennial  period  up  to  1861  being  1 5f , 
14^,  I2f,  and  nearly  12  per  cent.,  from  which  the  author  argued 
that  as  in  the  fifty  years  from  1811  to  1861  there  had  been  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  increment,  the  same  thing  would  go  on  till 
the  end  of  his  calculation — 300  years.  He  (Sir  R.  W.  Rawson) 
believed  this  arose  not  ^o  much  from  a  diminishing  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population,  as  from  an  improvement  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  population.  At  each  census  up  to  a  recent  period  the  increment 
caused  by  a  more  correct  enumeration  became  successively  smaller. 
The  first  census — that  of  1801 — was  no  doubt  very  imperfect,  that 
of  1811  was  somewhat  less  so.  The  experience  of  these  two 
censuses  enabled  the  commissioners  in  1821  to  make  a  very  much 
better  census,  and  he  believed  the  decrease  in  the  decennial 
increment  up  to  a  recent  period  arose  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
improved  enumeration.     This  might  not  affect  the  whole  of  the  cal- 
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culations  ;  but  he  believed  it  would  have  some  influence  upon  them. 
He  did  not  see  why  railways,  manufactories,  and  steam  engines — 
admitted  to  be  causes  of  an  increase  of  the  population  at  an  early 
period — should  lose  their  influences,  nor  why,  if  it  were  so,  the 
downward  career  should  stop  in  1861,  and  an  increase  in  the 
opposite  direction  should  exhibit  itself  in  1871.  Then,  of  course, 
came  in,  as  affecting  the  figures  differently  at  different  periods,  the 
elements  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  seafaring  population,  the 
channel  islands,  and  so  on ;  bitt  he  did  not  know  how  they  affected 
the  decrease ;  and  without  a  scrutiny  of  the  figures  used  by  the 
experts  of  the  Registration  Office,  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  they  were  to  expect  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  in  the 
increment  of  the  population.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
increment  should  increase  rateably  if  the  country  was  prosperous  ; 
and  he  was  not  therefore  prepared  to  admit  that  they  were  to 
calculate  on  a  continuous  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  decennially  in 
the  rate  of  increment  throughout  the  next  200  years.  The  other 
points  which  he  wished  to  bring  under  their  notice  were  much 
more  gratifying  to  him,  because  they  were  not  matters  of  doubt, 
but  of  certainty.  Mr.  Williams  had  brought  together  separately 
the  populations  of  the  large  towns,  of  the  small  towns,  and  the 
rural  districts  at  each  census  from  1801  down  to  1871 — a  vast 
work  for  an  individual — and  one  for  which  not  only  this  Society, 
but  every  man  in  the  kingdom  who  has  occasion  to  look  into  these 
matters,  must  feel  indebted  to  him,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  the 
■Council  would  endeavour  to  get  the  details  published.  If  there 
were  any  elements  of  error  in  the  abstracts  contained  in  the  paper, 
he  hoped  they  would  be  eliminated,  so  that  it  might  form  the 
•groundwork  for  futui*e  reference  and  comparison,  and  that  it 
might  be  followed  up  by  the  commissioners  of  future  censuses,  so 
that  the  public  might  have  the  same  classified  abstracts  in  each 
census  which  Mr.  Price  Williams  had  made.  He  had  drawn  two 
deductions  from  the  paper  which  he  thought  would  be  interesting 
to  the  meeting.  The  first  was  the  relation  of  the  four  classes  to 
one  another  under  a  common  denomination,  which  the  paper  did 
not  show.  He  had  prepared  a  table  which  showed  that.  The 
second  calculation  which  he  had  made  from  the  paper  was  to  show 
how  far  the  augmentation  of  towns  had  arisen  from  the  natural 
growth,  namely,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  how  far 
from  the  influx  of  population,  and  how  the  rural  districts  had  lost 
by  the  efflux,  which  had  been  drawn  into  the  towns.  He  sub- 
mitted these  calculations  to  the  members,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  consider  them  of  sufficient  interest  for  him  to  be  allowed  to 
detain  them  a  few  minutes.  The  paper  did  not  quite  separate 
London  from  the  other  large  towns,  but  he  had  done  so.  The  only 
way  in  which  he  could  ascertain  the  normal  increase  of  population 
in  England  and  Wales  was  by  taking  the  average  of  the  whole 
country,  assuming  the  immigration  and  emigration  of  the  whole  to 
balance  one  another.  Taking  then  the  census  of  1811  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  census  of  1801  (always  subject  to  the  question 
of  improved  enumeration  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  subject  to 
any  correction  on  account  of  a  difference  in  the  amounts  of  immi- 
gration   and    emigration    during    that   decade,    which   he    would 
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suppose  to  be  equal)  foi'  every  loo  of  increase  on  the  average  of 
the  whole  country,  the  increase  in  London  was   138,  in  other  large 
towns    1 40,  in  small    towns  91    (the   large   towns   having  already 
begun  to  draw  from  the  small  ones  to  the  extent  of  9  in   100),  and 
in  the  rural  districts  it  was  only  84 ;  the  migration  from  the  rural 
districts  into  the  towns  then  being  16  out  of  100.     He  would  run 
down  each  of  these  classes  for  the  series  of   decades  from  1811 
to  1871,  taking  the  average  of  the  kingdom  at   100.     In  London 
the  increase  was   138,  135,  165,  160;  in  1851  it  rose  to  185,  but  in 
1861  it  fell  to  162,  and  in  1871  was  only  145  ;  so  that  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  from   138  to  185  up  to  1851,  and  a  decrease  from 
185  in  1851  to  145  in  1871.     It  would  be  most  interesting  to  add 
the  figures  of  the  approaching  census,  and  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened during  the  last  ten  years,  bringing  the  record  up  for  seventy 
years — no    small  period  in  the   life  of  a  nation.     For  the  large 
towns   (exclusive  of  London)  having  over  20,000  inhabitants,  the 
increase  in  the  same  decennial  periods  had  been  140,  commencing 
in  1811  with  almost  the  same  as  in  London  (138),  134,  190,  as  com- 
pared with   165,   182,  as  compared  with  160,  and  in  1851,  195,  or 
nearly  double  the  average  of  the  kingdom,  as  compared  with  185, 
which  was  also  the  maximum  for  London.     In  1861  it  fell  from 
195  to  165,  and  in  1871  to   152,  London  then   being    145.     With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  excess  was  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  large  towns  and  London,  except  in  1821,  when  there 
was  a  slight  excess  over  the  average  in  the  small  towns.     In  1811 
the  increase  in  the  small  towns,  instead  of  being  100,  was  only  91, 
then    105,  95,  86,  82,  successively,  and  in  1861  it  was  only  61    (40 
of  their  natural  increase  having  gone  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
large  towns),  while  in  1871  it  had  risen   to   83.     But  the  most 
striking  picture  was  in  the  rural  districts.     They  began  in  1811 
with  84,  then  81,  66,   67,   down  to  46  in  1851,  when  54  percent, 
of  the  normal  increase  had  been  di^awn  from  the  rural  districts, 
rising  afterwards  to  61  and  64.     These  figures,  he  thought,  would 
sufiiciently  clearly  show  how  in  London  and   the  large  towns  the 
population  had  been  drawn  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  districts 
during  the  period  under  review.     He  had  made  some  calculations 
with  regard  to  the  increment  of  each  of  these  classes  by  natural 
growth,  or  excess  of   births  over  deaths,  and  by  immigration  or 
emigration.     What  he  called  the  "  natural  growth  "  was  of  course 
affected  by  any  dilference  in  the  rate  of  such  growth  in  town  and 
countiy  districts  respectively,  and  might  be  affected  by  an  excess 
of  immigration  over  emigration  in  the  whole  country,  which  would 
doubtless   be   directed   towards   the   towns.      During   the    decade 
from  1801  to  1811  the  increase  in  London  by  natural  growth  was 
137,000,   and  by  immigration  only  42,000.     Then  in  each  of  the 
next  three  decades,  the  increase  was  205,000,  218,000,  and  239,000 
by  natural  growth,  and  by  immigration,  34,000,  58,000,  and  53,000; 
but  in  1851  came  this  change,  the  increase  by  natural  growth  was 
247,000,  and  by  immigration   166,000,  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  immigration  of  the  preceding  decade.     In  1861  the  increase  by 
natural  growth    was    281,000  and  by  immigration    159,000.     The 
effect  of  this  immigration  into  London  in  those  two  decades  being  ■ 
to  increase  the  increment  by  natural  growth  in  1871  to  369,000 — a 
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verv  larce  augmentation,  whilst  the  immigration  was  only  78,000, 
or  about  half  the  number  in  the  preceding  decade.  He  would  be 
happy  to  hand  the  calculations  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Price  Williams 
and  the  Council,  if  they  thought  worth  while  to  examine  them. 
With  resrard  to  the  relative  increase  of  these  four  classes  between 
1801  and  1871,  the  population  of  London  had  increased  339  per 
cent.,  the  population  now  being  more  than  three  times  what  it  was 
in  1801,  while  the  large  towns  had  increased  452  per  cent.,  or  ^^ 
times,  the  small  towns  231  per  cent.,  while  the  rural  districts  had 
only  increased  92  per  cent.  There  were  other  points  to  which  he 
would  refer  had  he  not  occupied  so  much  time,  but  he  thought 
what  he  had  shown  would  indicate  the  immense  value  of  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Price  Williams,  and  he  would  again  express  the  hope 
that  the  materials  from  which  the  tables  furnished  were  derived 
would  be  printed  in  detail. 

Note  to  Sir  B.  W.  Bawson's  Bemarls. 

j\rQ  I — Statement  showing  the  Population  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
of  London,  Large  Toivns,  Small  Toivns,  and  Rural  Districts  separately ; 
with  the  Percentage  Increase  of  each  Class  separately,  and  of  each  Class 
compared  with  the  Average  of  England  and  Wales,  in  each  Decade  frora 
1801  to  1871. 


Total : 

Other  Large 

Small  Towns : 

Eural  Districts : 

Years. 

England  and 

London. 

Towns : 
with  Population 

with  Population 
over  2,000 

including 
Towns  under 

Wales. 

over  20,000. 

and  under  20,000. 

2, 000. 

1801  .... 

8,89z,536 

958,863 

1,445,290 

1,211,092 

5,277,291 

'11  .... 

io,i64,z56 

1,138,815 

1,739,224 

1,369,757 

5,916,460 

'21  .... 

12,000,336 

1,378,947 

2,203,082 

1,630,046 

6,788,661 

'31  .... 

I3>896,797 

1,654,994 

2,86';,o6i 

1,874,112 

7,502,630 

'41  .... 

15,909,133 

1,948,417 

3,623,758 

2,107,562 

8,229,39'; 

'51  .... 

17,927,609 

2,362,236 

4,522,765 

2,328,941 

8,713,667 

'61  .... 

20,066,224 

2,803,989 

5,414,220 

2,499,051 

9,348,964 

'71  .... 

22,712,266 

3,251,913 

6,546,627 

2,775,739 

10,137,987 

Percen 

tage  Increase  in  each  Decade. 

1811  .... 

I4*30 

18-77 

20-03 

13-10 

12-11 

'21  .... 

i8-o6 

21-09 

24*37 

19-00 

i4'74 

'31 .... 

15-81 

20-02 

30-00 

14-98 

10-52 

'41.... 

14-48 

17-73 

26-47 

12-46 

9-69 

'51  .... 

12-69 

21-24 

24-81 

10-50 

5-88 

'61.... 

ii'93 

18-70 

19-71 

7-31 

7-29 

'71.... 

T3-19 

15-97 

20-99 

11-07 

8-44 

Percentage  Increase  of  eac 

1  CUis>i  in  each  Decade,  compared  with 
of  England  and  Wales. 

the  Average 

London. 

Other 
Large  Towns. 

Average  of 
England  and  Wales. 

Small  Towns. 

Rural  Districts. 

1811  .... 

1-38 

1-40 

I -00 

0-91 

0-84 

'21  .... 

i'35 

1-34 

I -00 

1-05 

0-81 

'31  ... 

^•65 

1-90 

I'OO 

0-95 

0-66 

'41  ... 

1-60 

1-82 

1-00 

0-86 

0-67 

'51... 

i-S'; 

1-95 

I -00 

0-82 

0-46 

'61... 

1-62 

1-65 

I -00 

0-61 

0-61 

'71... 

'■45 

1-52 

I'OO 

1 

0-83 

0-64 
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No.  2. — Statement  of  the  Actual,  Percentage,  and  Proportionate  Rate 
of  Increase  of  the  Population  of  London,  the  Large  and  Small  Towns 
respectively,  and  the  Rural  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Natural 
Growth  {excess  of  Bb'ths  over  Deatlis),  and  by  Migration  separately,  in 
each' Decade  from  1811  to  1871. 


Years. 


1811 
'21 
'31 
'41 
'51 
'61 
'71 

Average 


1811 
'21 
'31 
'41 
'51 
'61 
'71 


1811  ... 
'21  ... 
'31 ... 
'41 ... 
'51 ... 
'61  ... 
'71 ... 


London. 


Increase  in  each  Decade. 


By  Natural 
Giowili. 


1811, 
'21 
'31 
'41 
'51 
'61 
'71 


Total ...  — 


I37>ii7 
205,669 
218,011 
239-643 
247,154 
281,814 
369,846 


By 

Immigration. 


42,835 
34,463 
58,036 
53,780 
166,565 
159,939 
78,078 


Percentage 
Kate  of  Increase. 


Bv  Natural 
(Glrowtli.  I 


By 

Immigration. 


I4'30 
i8'o6 
15-81 
14-48 
12-69 
II '93 
i3'i9 


4-46 
3-02 
4-21 
3-25 
8-55 
6-75 
2-78 


Relative  Percentage 
Proportion  of  Increase. 


By  Natural 
Growth. 


76-2 

8  5 '4 
79-0 
81-7 
^9-8 
63-8 
82-6 


74-0 


By 
Immigration. 


23-8 
14-6 
21-0 
18-3 
40-2 
36-2 
17-4 


26-0 


Other  Lar^re  Towns 


206,676 
314,103 
348,307 
414,860 

457,3-<5 
539,565 
714,135 


87,268 
149,755 
313.672 
343,837 
439,152 
351,890 
418,272 


i4'30 
18-06 
15-81 
14-48 
12-69 
"■93 
I3"i9 


6 

00 

8 

61 

14 

23 

12 

00 

12 

12 

7 

77 

7 

72 

29-7 
32-3 
47-4 
45-3 
48-8 
39-4 
36-8 


Small  Towns 


Increase  in  each  necade. 


Bv  Natural  Growth. 


173, 1B6 

247,379 
257,710 

271,391 

267,449 
277,842 
329,6^4 


Bv  Immigration. 


Loss 
Gain 
Loss 


14,521 
12,910 
13,644 
37,941 

46,070 

107,732 

52,936 


Percentage  Kate 
of  Increase  or  Decrease. 


By  Natural  Growth. 


I4'30 
18-06 
i';-8i 
14-48 
12-69 
ii"93 
i3'i9 


By  Immigraliou. 


-  1-20 
+  0-94 

-  0-83 

-  2-02 

-  2-18 

-  4-63 

-  211 


Rural  Districts. 


Natural 
Increase. 


754,652 
1,068,512 
i,073,'287 
1,086,380 
1,044,310 
1,039,540 
1,241,128 


Actual 
Increase. 


639,169 
872,201 
713,969 
726,765 
484.272 
635,297 
789,023 


Loss. 


115,483 
196,311 
359,318 

359,615 

560,038 

404,243 
452,105 


2,447,113 


Increase 
by  Natural 
Growth.* 


14-30 
18-06 
15-81 
14-48 
12-69 
11-93 
13-19 


Loss  by 
Emigration. 


2-19 

3*32 
5'29 
4'79 
6-80 
4-64 
4-83 


Proportion  of 

Increase  wliich 

Migrated. 


15-30 
18-37 
33'48 
30-31 
53-62 
38-88 
36-82 


*  Assumed  to  be  that  of  the  average  of  England  and  Wale? 
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1^0.  3. — Percentage  Pr-oportioiis  of  the  Town  and  Rural  Population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1801  and  1871,  and  the  Actual  Percentage  Increase 
of  each  Class  during  that  Period. 


Percentage  Population. 

Actual 

1801. 

1871. 

Percentage  Increase 
in  1871. 

London    

10-81 
16-3  ^40-7 
13-6  J 
59'3 

14-41 
28-8  U3-4 
12-2  J 
44-6 

339 

45- 

231 

9- 

Other  large  towns 

Small  towns    

Eui'al  districts    

Total    

lOO'O 

100-0 

No.  4. — Statement  showing  what  the  Popidation  of  the  Rural  Districts 
of  England  and  Wales  would  have  been  if  they  had  Increased  from 
1801  to  1871  in  the  same  Proportion  as  the  Population  of  the  lohole 
of  England  and  Wales. 

Increase  from 5,277,291  in  1801 

To    13,473,219  „      '71  =  155  per  cent. 

Instead  of  10,137,987  =     92          ,, 

A  difference  of  3)335)232  =     63          „ 


Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  (President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries) 
remarked  that  Mr.  Price  Williams  said,  "  In  the  absence  of  any 
census  returns,  the  amount  of  the  population  prior  to  1801  can  only 
be  approximately  arrived  at ;"  but  he  did  not  think  the  author  had 
put  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  very  small  reliance  that  could  be 
placed  on  the  returns  prior  to  1801.  The  poll  tax  was  never  levied 
on  the  whole  population,  the  hearth  tax  excluded  all  cottages,  and 
all  the  calculations  of  the  numbers  of  the  population  were  arrived 
at  by  an  enumeration  of  the  houses,  and  an  estimate  of  the  men, 
women,  and  cliildren  who  were  supposed  to  occupy  them ;  and 
these  calculations  were  frequently  materially  affected  by  political 
views.  Thus  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints',  Northampton,  Dr.  Price, 
from  observations  on  the  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  population  was  stationary — the  fact  being 
that  there  was  an  unusual  proportion  of  Baptists  in  the  town  and 
parish  who  were  not  calculated,  and  by  this  hypothesis  of  a  sta- 
tionary population  v/as  brought  about  ("Northampton  Table")  an 
exceedingly  erroneovis  table,  and  one  which  had  caused  a  great 
deal  of  confusion.  He  thought  little  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
last  century,  for  he  could  not  believe  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century  was  only  2|  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  it  was  i4"3  per  cent., 
and  that  during  what  was  throughout  for  the  most  part  a  period  of 
war ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with  Sir  Rawson  Rawson  that  little 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  census  returns  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  No  doubt  improvements  in  taking  the  censuses  had 
been  made,  but  these  were  in  collateral  objects  such  as  ages  and 
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occupations,  rather  tlian  in  counting  the  heads  of  the  population. 
The  early  censuses  in  this  respect,  he  thought,  might  reasonably  be 
depended  upon.  There  were  two  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  one  being  that  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
excluded  from  the  returns.  From  both  countries  there  was  always, 
he  thought,  a  considerable  immigration  into  England;  and  the  other 
was  the  influence  of  emigration  to  the  colonies,  the  United  States, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  believed  there  were  no  trust- 
worthy statistics  of  emigration  until  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Then  as  to  the  divisions  made  by  Mr.  Price  Williams,  there  was  a 
little  ambiguity,  because  what  was  a  rural  population  in  1801  was 
perhaps  a  town  population  in  1871.  For  instance,  he  found  that  in 
1801  the  population  of  Middlesborough-on-Tees  was  239,  whereas 
it  was  46,621  in  1871,  or  an  increase  of  about  two  hundred  times,  so 
that  this  would  interfere  with  the  general  results.  Then  as  to  the 
question  of  boundaries.  For  instance,  the  question  might  be  asked, 
what  is  London  ?  There  was  the  registration  district  of  London, 
the  southern  division  of  which  was,  he  thought,  Streatham ;  but 
surely  Croydon  might  be  included  in  London.  The  extension  of 
railways  had  brought  people  to  be  called  Londoners  who  would  not 
have  been  so  called  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  he  thought 
the  question  of  boundary  was  a  serious  difficulty  in  all  these  calcu- 
lations. He  noticed  that  Brighton  had  made  the  greatest  progress 
amongst  the  towns  of  100,000  and  upwards  between  1801  and 
1871. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Humphreys  thought  they  must  all  feel  very  much 
indebted  to  the  writer  of  the  paper  for  his  wonderful  industry,  and 
for  the  immense  amount  of  valuable  facts  which  had  been  collected. 
With  regard  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  author,  that  the 
estimated  increase  of  the  population  of  the  small  towns,  viz.,  11*07 
per  cent.,  was  too  high,  and  that  probably  the  actual  population 
enumerated  in  1881  would  amount  to  no  more  than  25,500,000. 
he  wanted  to  know  what  reason  there  was  to  support  that  opinion. 
They  knew  that  up  to  1861,  there  had  been  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  increment,  whereas  an  increase  occurred  between  1861 
and  1871 ;  and  that  all  the  facts  since  1871  pointed  to  the  most 
indubitable  conclusion  that  the  rate  of  increment  of  increase  had 
been  fully  maintained  since  1871.  The  annual  natural  increase  of 
population  was  ii"9  per  1,000  in  1851-60,  12*6  in  the  decade 
1861-70,  and  increased  to  14'02  in  the  nine  years  ending  1879, 
showing  that  the  actual  increment  has  been  more  than  maintained 
during  the  present  decade.  He  thought  the  assumption,  that  in 
estimating  the  population  we  must  take  into  account  a  continuance 
of  an  annual  decrement  in  the  increase  was  quite  an  erroneous  one. 
Mr.  Price  Williams  estimated  the  probable  population  at  2^^ 
millions  in  1881,  while  Dr.  Farr's  method  estimated  it  at  25,700,000. 
The  registrar-general  in  1871  estimated  the  population  of  London 
within  8,000  of  the  actual  numbers  returned  ;  that  was  by  taking 
into  account  the  ascertained  rate  of  increase  during  three  pre- 
ceding decades.  In  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns  especially,  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  invent  a  theory 
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Trliicli  -would  be  applicable  to  a  number  of  towus.  The  only  satis- 
factory remedy  for  this  diflBculty  being  to  hold  a  census  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  COKNELIUS  Walford  thought  the  problems  connected  with 
the  population  of  the  last  century  had  never  had  the  attention 
paid  to  them  which  they  deserved.  There  were  special  circum- 
stances at  work  in  the  last  century  with  which  they  were  all  familiar. 
The  increase  in  the  rate  of  population  would  always  be  about  the 
same  in  each  of  the  different  great  races.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
had  always  been  a  prolific  one,  and  it  would  in  all  probability 
remain  so.  In  the  last  century  there  were  continuous  wars,  and  he 
would  very  much  like  to  see  (he  had  at  one  time  intended  to  make 
one  himself)  an  estimate  of  the  drain  of  the  population  of  this 
country  by  the  wars,  naval  and  military,  for  the  number  was  so 
prodigious  that  he  believed  it  would  almost  account  for  the  want 
of  increase  in  the  population  at  that  period.  Besides  the  lives  lost 
in  the  two  services — army  and  navy — a  very  large  migration  to 
America  took  place  by  those  who  desired  to  escape  compulsory 
service,  as  also  from  religious  persecution.  The  ai*mies  serving  in 
the  field  would  not  be  a  fair  estimate,  because  foreigners  (merce- 
naries) were  frequently  paid  to  fight  for  us.  Regarding  the  subject 
of  population  generally,  he  had  been  weak  enough,  some  years 
since,  to  read  all  the  books  on  the  subject  that  had  been  published 
in  this  country  (he  had  about  sixty  of  these  in  his  otvti  library), 
but  he  could  not  say  that  he  knew  much  more  about  the  actual  facts 
after  than  he  did  before  he  began  his  reading,  for  the  statements  of 
the  various  authors  were  exceedingly  conflicting ;  but  there  was 
one  man  whose  writings  commended  themselves  particularly  to  his 
judgment :  he  meant  those  of  Mr.  Rickman,  whose  report  on  the 
census  of  1831  was  well  known.  That  was  one  of  the  very  few 
books  on  population  which  the  student  might  study  with  advantage. 
Mr.  Bailey  had  anticipated  him  in  referring  to  the  question  of  the 
boundaries  of  some  towns,  especially  with  regard  to  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  perhaps  there  were  no  two  towns  in  the  country 
where  the  increase  had  been  more  marked  or  more  continuous,  and 
whatever  statistics  might  say  as  to  the  apparent  want  of  increase, 
those  statistics  were  misleading,  for  the  population  spread  entirely 
beyond  the  old  boundaries.  With  regard  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation between  1811  and  1821,  all  students  of  this  question  Avould 
know  that  after  the  drain  of  a  great  war  nature  seemed  to  reassert 
her  sway,  and  production  increases  at  more  than  the  normal  rate. 
He  believed  this  would  be  found  to  have  been  the  case  in  all 
countries.  In  1851  there  was  another  marked  change,  which  he 
believed  was  due  to  the  extension  of  railways  and  the  adoption  of 
free  trade.  Free  trade  largely  developed  our  manufactures,  and 
the  towns  grew  very  largely,  and  raihvays  tended  to  take  people 
into  these  large  towns ;  biit  in  later  decades  a  reaction  had  set  in ; 
railways  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  great  centres;  manufac- 
tories were  being  removed  to  smaller  towns  away  from  the  great 
centres,  in  consequence  of  the  economy  of  living  in  these  smaller 
towns.     He  believed  nearly  every  circumstance  of  prominence  in 
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the  tables  of  the  author  could  be  explained  and  accounted  for  on 
rational  principles,  and  there  was  not  much  fear  but  that  the 
increase  would  go  on  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  happy  day  for  the  country  when,  by  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  thrift,  large  families  would  no  longer  be  associated  with 
notions  of  pauperism  and  poor  rates.  He  thanked  the  author  for 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks  observed  that  it  was  interesting  in 
inquiries  relating  to  the  progress  of  population,  to  look  back  upon 
some  of  the  old  forecasts  of  those  who  had  published  their  specula- 
tions upon  this  subject,  and  to  see  how  far  they  had  been  realised 
in  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  estimates  as  to  what  might 
probably  be  the  future  population  of  England  and  Wales  that  were 
printed,  in  1662,  by  Captain  Graunt,  a  London  citizen,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  based  upon  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  accurate  methods  of  deduction  applicable  at  that  period. 
The  leading  data  used  by  Captain  Graunt  were  the  numbers  of 
deaths  and  of  births  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  certain  London  and  country  parishes,  where  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  was  known,  perhaps  roughly,  but  still  with  a  suffi- 
cient approach  to  accuracy.  It  would  appear  that  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1662  was  estimated  at  6.440,000,  or  in  round 
figui-es  at  6 1  millions,  of  whom  it  was  supposed  that  the  people  in 
and  about  London  constituted  a  fifteenth  part.  Captain  Graunt, 
after  as  careful  a  study  as  he  could  give  to  the  London  and  country 
bills  of  mortality,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  London  mortality 
was  about  i  in  32  over  and  above  those  who  died  of  the  plagvie, 
whilst  the  country  mortality  was  not  over  i  in  50  per  annum.  Xow 
it  is  very  curious  to  find  that  even  if  we  throw  into  the  estimate  the 
mortality  from  the  plague,  and  then  take  a  total  combined  average 
of  what  may  be  called  the  general  population  mortality,  urban  and 
rural,  as  indicated  by  Captain  Graunt's  calculations  in  1662,  the 
result  is  an  average  of  about  2j  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  say  i  in 
about  44^.  This  does  not  differ  to  any  material  extent  fi'om  the 
actual  mortality  of  England  and  Wales  now,  in  1880,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  estimate  was  framed.  This 
deserves  to  be  considered  by  our  sanguine  sanitary  reformers,  who 
think  that  so  vast  a  diminution  has  been  taking  place  in  the  last  two 
centuries  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  It  also  affords  a  certain  degree 
of  encouragement  to  such  speculative  inquiries  as  those  now  given 
to  this  Society  in  Mr.  Price  Williams's  painstaking  essay,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  statistician  of  two  centuries  hence  will 
derive  some  such  instruction  from  it  as  we  of  the  present  day  can 
derive  from  looking  back  to  old  John  Graunt's  figures.  As  nearly 
as  he  (Mr.  Hendriks)  recollected  what  Captain  Graunt  said  about 
the  other  factor  in  the  growth  of  population,  namely,  the  births, 
and  their  excess  over  deaths,  it  was  made  out  that  the  result  was 
to  double  the  people  in  the  country  in  about  280  years,  and  in 
London  in  about  seventy  years,  the  chief  reason  being  that  so  many 
"  breeders,"  as  Captain  Graunt  called  them,  left  the  country  for  the 
metropolis,  and  bred  there ;  whilst  those  who  bred  in  the  country 
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were  almost  exclusively  those  who  were  born  there.  Of  course  at 
such  rates  of  doubling  of  the  population,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  England  and  Wales  at  the  present  time  would  not  be  one-half  of 
what  it  really  is.  Where  then  was  the  chief  error  in  Captain 
Grannt's  prognostications  ?  Partly  in  its  assuming  that  the  number 
of  children  born  to  each  family  would  not  exceed  four,  whilst  it  has 
really  been  about  five  to  six.  This  has  greatly  arisen  also  from  his 
not  foreseeing — although  it  is  hard  upon  him  to  say  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen  it — that  the  urban  popiilations  of  this  country,  and  the 
greater  inducements  and  means  for  increase  such  populations  would 
give  rise  to,  as  compared  with  those  of  rural  populations,  would 
receive  a  vast  stimulus  through  this  country  becoming  a  manufac- 
turing, instead  of  an  essentially  agricultural,  community.  Even  in 
comparing  the  movements  of  population,  such  as  Mr.  Price  Williams 
has  given  for  various  towns  at  decennial  periods  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  we  must  cautiously  consider  whether  we  are  really  com- 
paring like  with  like.  In  Lancashire  and  in  several  of  the  midland 
counties,  for  example,  towns  now  closely  peopled  were,  at  some  of 
these  decennial  periods,  even  within  the  memory  of  many  present 
in  this  room,  simply  small  country  towns,  or  even  only  agglomera- 
tions of  persons  dependent  chiefly  on  agriculture.  These  places 
are  now  the  seats  of  flourishing  manufactures  and  trades,  affording 
such  continuous  employment  to  labour  that  higher  ratios  of  mar- 
riage and  of  births  to  population  have  prevailed  there  than  would 
have  been  experienced  had  they  continuously  remained  what  they 
formerly  were.  The  exact  growth  of  the  change  is  in  some  cases 
more  gradual  than  in  others,  but  its  effect  on  the  increment  of 
increase  is  obvious.  The  question  is,  after  all,  so  large,  and  affected 
by  so  many  distinctly  distu.rbing  causes,  that  it  becomes  of  the  first 
importance  to  study  their  leading  elements  in  the  estimate  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  any  forecasts  ahead,  even  for  the  next  decennial 
period,  and  much  more  so  in  prognostications,  interesting  though 
they  may  be,  which  are  to  receive  their  fulfilment  at  so  distant  a 
date  as  is  covered  by  Mr.  Price  Williams's  figures. 

Mr.  G.  Hurst  was  of  opinion  that  a  different  state  of  things 
would  exist  in  the  future  as  to  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  If  the  increase  went  on  as  at  present  the  population  would 
be  trebled  in  a  century.  Our  imports  were  increasing  above  the 
exports  more  and  more,  and  he  thought  the  checks  enunciated  by 
Malthus  of  prudence,  poverty,  and  crime  for  restraining  the 
population  would  come  into  operation  very  rapidly,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  real  approximation  could  be  ai'rived  at  with 
regard,  to  the  future  population.  We  were  depending  so  greatly  on 
the  foreigner  for  oiir  food  supplies  that  any  disturbance  in  the  supply 
might  be  a  great  check  to  the  increase.  If  there  come  no  very 
serious  checks  the  country  would  be  overrun  with  population,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  too  crowded  a  century  hence  for  anything 
but  degradation  and  misery. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  joined  in  the  testimony  of  praise  to  Mr.  Price 
Williams  for  his  valuable  paper,  in  which  he  thought   the  most 
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attractive  feature  was  that  which  related  to  the  future  population ; 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  rate  of  increase  would  be  greater 
and  not  smaller  in  the  future.  Half  a  centurj*  hence  they  might 
look  for  quite  double  the  present  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  his  own  opinion  was  that  supposing  no  checks  were 
provided,  they  would  be  double  the  number  in  thirty-three  and 
a-half  years.  He  believed  that  such  a  regulation  of  increase  as  that 
to  which  Mr.  Walford  referred,  was  quite  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  prudence.  What  he  would  recommend  was,  that  an 
outlet  should  be  found  for  the  surplus  population,  and  he  could 
hardly  think  it  at  all  reasonable  that  we  should  be  crowded  here 
whilst  we  have  such  magnificent  countries  in  our  own  possession 
only  as  yet  partially  developed.  We  have  splendid  food-producing 
countries  under  our  sway,  and  the  remedy  for  over-population  was 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  population  to  those  places  where  every 
increase  of  family  is  an  increase  of  wealth.  That  he  believed  to  be 
the  design  of  Providence — for  we  have  had  provided  for  us  the 
means  of  proper  sustenance,  enjoyment,  happiness,  and  peace,  if  we 
will  only  be  wise  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  them.  The  Americans 
were  more  enlightened  than  we  were,  and  were  gradually  going 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  far  west,  as  the  seaboard  got  too  full,  and 
it  should  be  our  aim  to  develop  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  not  only  because  of  reducing  the  population  at  home,  but 
because  it  would  give  us  important  countries  upon  which  to  rely  for 
our  food  supplies,  as  well  as  markets  for  our  manufactures.  This 
was  not  only  a  question  of  sustenance,  but  of  morals,  happiness, 
and  peace,  for  people  were  herding  here  in  barbarism,  degradation, 
and  crime,  when  pure  air,  sunshine,  and  splendid  regions  were 
waiting  for  them  ;  here  they  were  a  source  of  expense — there  they 
would  be  a  source  of  wealth. 

Mr.  John  B.  ^Martin  rose  with  diffidence  to  address  a  meeting 
of  experts  upon  the  valuable  paper  which  had  been  read,  and  the 
supplementary  paper  by  Sir  Ra«-son  Rawson.  The  Society  could 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  so-called  official 
returns  of  early  periods,  and  could  therefore  sympathise  with  the 
reader  in  being  criticised  on  the  one  hand  for  basing  deductions  on 
untrustworthy  figures  as  regarded  the  early  census  returns,  and 
on  the  other  for  dismissing  them  in  too  summary  a  manner.  He 
would  merely  call  attention  to  two  points,  first  that  every  census 
would  probably  have  fewer  numerical  omissions  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  this  would  affect  the  apparent  percentage  of  increase ;  and 
next,  that  while  there  was  some  attempt  at  recording  the  emigra- 
tion from  our  seaports,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  emigration  and  immigration  across  the  channel,  whereby  our 
chief  commercial  cities,  and  notably  London,  were  filled  with 
foreigners,  who  displaced  the  native  population,  and  very  seriously 
affected  the  apparent  natural  increment.  This  was  a  subject  that 
deserved  carei'ul  observation. 

Mr.  Price  Williams  ha^ang  referred  to  the  diagrams  exhibited, 
replied  to  some  points  raised,  and  especially  drew  attention  to  the 
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remarkable  effect  of  the  continued  decrease  in  the  population  of 
Ireland  upon  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  Kingxlom.  As  to  the  improvement  in  the  census  taking- 
between  1811  and  1821  accounting  for  the  very  large  amount  of 
inci'ease  in  that  particular  decade,  he  thought  that  assumption  was 
discredited  by  the  figures  being  put  graphically  on  the  diagram,  as 
had  there  been  an  error  due  to  an  inaccuracy  of  that  kind,  it  would 
be  apparent  at  once  on  the  diagram.  The  cessation  of  war,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  cheapening  of  food,  no  doubt 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  increment  betw^een  1841  and  18.'^1, 
when  all  the  great  centres  were  opened  up  by  means  of  railways. 
He  had  great  diffidence  in  offering  further  observations  as  to  his 
theory  of  a  decremental  rate,  but  he  cou.ld  not  help  thinking  with 
Sir  George  Airey,  that  the  theory  would  prove  to  be  correct.  He 
thanked  the  meeting  deeply  and  earnestly  for  their  appreciation  of 
his  contribution  on  this  important  subject. 
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Although  Denmark  is  one  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  in  Europe,  it 
can  furnish  the  statist  with  materials  for  many  interesting  inves- 
tigations. In  our  levelling  and  equalising  century,  there  are  few 
countries  where  the  different  classes  of  population  are  still  so  dis- 
tinct, and  especially  if  we  go  to  the  distant  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland— we  find  the  original  Scan- 
dinavian type,  speaking  the  same  language  as  their  ancestors  did  a 
thousand  years  ago,  dialects  of  the  old  northern  language.  If  we 
go  still  farther  away,  we  find  in  Danish  Greenland  a  quite  different 
race  of  men — the  Eskimo — leading  very  much  the  same  life  now 
as  they  did  ages  before.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  some  interest  may 
attach  to  the  following  communication,  for  the  materials  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  directors  of  the  statistical  office  and  the  Royal 
Greenland  Board  of  Trade. 

1.  The  Faroe  Islands. — This  group  of  islands  is  situated  north  of 
Scotland  between  the  6Ist  and  62nd  degrees  of  latitude.  There  are 
twenty-two  islands  altogether,  with  an  area  of  about  500  square 
English  miles,  but  only  seventeen  are  inhabited.  They  are  very 
rocky,  and  the  shores  are  very  steep  and  almost  inaccessible.  The 
climate,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  comparatively 
mild,  with  foggy  air,  changeable  weather,  mild  winters,  but  cold 
and  wet  summers.  There  are  no  forests,  but  a  great  quantity  of 
peat,  which  is  used  as  fuel ;  barley  scarcely  ripens,  but  the  grass  is 
excellent,  and  sheep  farming  one  of  the  chief  occupations.  Bird 
catching,  whaling,  and  fishing  are  also  important,  and  the  chief 
articles  of  export  are  wool,  train  oil,  and  dried  fish.  The  inhabitants 
(in  1870,  about  10,000)  are  of  Norwegian  origin,  tall,  handsome, 
healthy  people,  from  childhood  accustomed  to  the  dangerous  life  on 
the  rocks  and  on  the  sea,  boats  being  almost  as  necessary  to  the 

*  The  above  paper  was  written  in  English  by  the  author — an  official  of  the 
Government  Life  Office  in  Copenhagen,  It  will  form  part  of  a  work  by 
Herr  Westergaard,  intended  to  contain  a  complete  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
mortality.  The  author  would  feel  indebted  to  statists,  health  officers,  or  others 
who  would  draw  his  attention  to  periodicals,  reports,  pamphlets,  or  other  publica- 
tions concerning  mortality  which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  escape  his  notice. 
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Faroe  islanders,  as  horses  to  tlie  Indians  in  North  America.  They 
are  poor  but  intelligent,  frugal  and  temperate,  and  the  compa- 
ratively small  number  of  illegitimate  children,  speaks  favourably 
for  their  morality. 

Of  the  9.992  persons  enumei'ated  in  1870,  only  64  were  born  out 
of  the  islands;  about  3,000  persons  had  their  subsistence  from  the 
sea,  and  about  5,000  from  agriculture.  The  females  are  in  excess  as 
usual,  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  old  people.  Among 
the  males,  9  per  cent,  were  above  60  years  of  age,  and  4  above  70 ; 
while  among  the  females,  the  proportions  were  11  and  5*5  per  cent. 
The  population  is  at  present  rapidly  increasing,  and  would  double 
itself  in  seventy  years. 

The  three  last  censuses  took  place  on  the  1st  of  October,  1855, 
1860,  and  1870.  If  we  call  the  results  a,  b,  and  c,  2a  +  86  +  10c 
will  approximately  be  the  number  of  years  of  life  during  the  twenty 
years  1855-74;  this  formula  has  been  constantly  used  in  calculating 
the  different  probabilities. 

The  marriage-rate  is  rather  low  (6'7  yearly  to  i.ooo  inhabitants), 
which  is  readily  explained  when  we  remember  the  great  number 
of  old  people.*  The  birth  and  death-rates  are  also  very  low.  The 
numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  including  stillborn,  were  5,379  and 
3,229,  making  a  proportion  of  285  and  171  to  10,000.  Excluding 
the  stillborn,  we  get  276  and  162,  thus  realising  Dr.  Farr's  ideal  of 
a  healthy  district.  The  female  births  have  been  slightly  in  excess. 
The  proportion  of  stillborn  to  all  the  births  has  been  0*034,  which 
is  a  little  less  than  in  most  northern  countries  except  Sweden,  but 
it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  statistics  of  the  stillborn  are  always 
a  little  unreliable.  While  in  Denmark  the  illegitimate  children 
make  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  births,  in  Faroe  they  are  only  3  per  cent. 

The  illegitimate  children  seem  also  to  be  well  treated,  for  the 
mortality  does  not  seem  very  different  from  that  of  the  legitimate 
ones,  and  only  the  stillborn  seem  to  be  in  greater  proportion.  The 
difference  is  great  enough,  according  to  the  calculus  of  probabilities, 
to  indicate  that  there  is  a  cause  acting  here,  though  the  numbers 
are  so  small,  that  the  true  proportion  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
security. 

To  compare  the  mortality  in  the  Faroe  Islands  with  that  in 
Denmark,  I  have  calculated  the  number  of  persons  who  would  have 
died  if  the  mortality  had  been  the  same  as  in  Denmark  in  1860-69. 
I  have  chosen  one  general  table  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  another 
for  the  rural  districts  only,  which  are  almost  without  exception 
agricultural  districts.     Unfortunately  the  Danish  life  tables  have 

*  For  comparisons,  I  may  refer  to  tlie  Annual  Reports  of  the  Retjistrar-General 
for  KnLrliiiid,  and  to  the  "  JIuvimento  dello  Statu  Civile,  anni  dal  18G2  al  1S77." 
liitroduzione.     Itoma,  1878. 
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not  been  adjusted,  which  makes  them  irregular ;  but  the  chief 
figures  of  the  tables  are  undoubtedly  correct.  The  results  will  be 
seen  from  the  f  olio  win  of  abstract : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Actual 
Deaths,* 
1855-7-4. 

Calculated  Deaths, 

according  to  Mortality, 

1800-69. 

Actual 
Deaths,* 
1855-74. 

Circulated  Deaths, 

accordiiis;  to  Mortality, 

186U-69. 

All  Denmark. 

Rural 
Districts. 

All  Denmark. 

Rural 
Districts. 

0   

399 
4:4 

297 
553 

794-17 
313-67 
332-24 
590-81 

734"o5 
280-66 

294'85 
576-10 

371 
261 
190 

562 

720-34 
343-84 
262-46 
723-42 

15  

34i"74 

-5-'74 
720-68 

45  

65  

All  ages.... 

1,663 

2031-00 

1886-00 

1,384 

2050-00 

1987-00 

*  The  stillborn  excluded. 


Before  proceeding  to  interpret  the  above  abstract,  I  may  add 
that  Denmark  is  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  in  Europe.  Among 
the  females  we  notice  in  the  Faroe  Islands  an  immense  saving  of 
lives ;  in  every  stage  of  life  we  see  the  most  striking  difference, 
especially  among  the  children,  and  we  understand  well  why  there 
are  so  many  old  women  on  these  islands,  as  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  new  born  outlive  infancy  and  childhood  than  in  most 
other  places. 

Among  the  males,  we  find  in  childhood  and  old  age  the  same 
striking  difference  in  favour  of  the  Faroe  islanders ;  but  between 
15  and  65,  especially  between  15  and  45,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Unfortunately  the  causes  of  deaths  are  not  specified  in  the  lists  I 
have  before  me  ;  only  the  violent  deaths  have  been  registered  there. 
Out  of  3,047  deaths  (excluding  stillborn),  255  were  violent.  Besides 
_4  suicides  among  males  and  12  violent  deaths  among  females, 
180  drownings,  and  59  other  accidents  among  males  have  been 
registered,  being  one  out  of  seven,  and  probably  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  all  these  accidents  may  be  allotted  to  the  vigorous 
age  between  15  and  65,  or  even  15  and  45,  so  that  perhaps  more 
than  I  in  3  or  4  in  these  ages,  die  what  our  ancestors  deemed  an 
honest  death,  though  it  was  not  deemed  so  honest  to  be  killed  in 
war  with  the  elements,  as  with  human  beings.  If  we  strike  off  the 
total  number  of  deaths  by  accident,  we  have  only  1,424  deaths  left, 
and  if  we  ascribe  all  the  violent  deaths  to  the  ages  between  15  and 
65,  we  find  that  whereas  the  calculated  number  for  Denmark  was 
646,  and  for  the  rural  districts  only  576,  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  has  been  472  only.     It  is  thus  justifiable  to  presume,  that 
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the  Faroe  islanders  are  mucli  healthier  than  Danes  generally,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  accidental  deaths,  the  mortality  in  every  stage 
of  life  would  be  less  than  in  other  parts  of  Denmark. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  infant  mortality,  we  may,  as  nsual, 
compare  the  number  of  births  to  the  number  of  deaths.  The  con- 
tinental authors  are  frequently  puzzled  by  this  question,  and  very 
often  take  a  wrong  denominator,  &c. ;  but  if  we  support  logic  by 
mathematics,  the  question  presents  no  difficulty,  and  no  English 
author  wovild  probably  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  how  to  calculate  the 
probabilities. 

Infant  Mortality  in  Faroe,  1855-76,  compared  to  that  in  Denmark, 

1860-69. 


Males. 

Females. 

Out  of  io,ooo  New  Born, 
there 

Faroe. 

Denmark. 

I'aroe. 

Denmark. 

Died  witliin 

Wliole 
Kingdom. 

Rural 

Districts. 

Wliole 
Kingdom. 

Rural 
Districts. 

First  year  of  life 

„     five  years 

862 
1,216 

1,454 
2,327 

1,321 
2,151 

698 
1,171 

1,237 
2,123 

1,114 
1,961 

The    following    table    shows    the     infant    mortality    in    other 
countries   ("  Movimento,"  &c.,  pp.  clxxvii,  &c.). 


Out  of  10,000 

New  Born 

there  Died  within 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

Prussia. 

Austria. 

Bavaria. 

Italy. 

France. 

First  year  of  life.... 
,,     five  years 

1,540 
2,535 

1,063 
1,800 

1,371 
2,227 

2,177 
3,343 

2,582 
3,998 

3,179 

3,980 

2,201 
5,954 

1,691 
2,497 

Norway  has  always  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the  healthiest 
countries,  and  especially  its  low  infant  mortality  has  been  frequently 
noted ;  but  even  there  the  mortality  is  higher  than  in  Faroe. 

For  the  remaining  ages  we  may  calculate  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  the  usual  way,  by  dividing  the  number  of  deaths  by  the  years 
of  life.  After  having  adjusted  the  number  of  living  and  dead  by 
assuming  the  second  differences  constant,  we  get  the  following 
table.  The  numbers  for  England  are  taken  from  the  "  Fortieth 
"  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General"  (Abstract  of  1877). 
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Males. 

Females. 

Ages. 

Faroe, 
lS55-7i. 

Deiimark,  1860-69. 

England, 

1838-77. 

Faroe, 

1855-74. 

Denmark,  1860-69. 

Wliole 
Kingdom. 

Rural 
Districts. 

Whole 
Kingdom. 

Rural 
Districts. 

1838-77. 

5    

41 

44 

66 

96 

106 

112 

120 

1^7 

177 

177 

222 

318 

463 

661 

976 

1.503 

2.495 

105 
57 

52 

77 

74 

75 

85 

115 

142 

187 

248 

396 

513 

797 

1,096 

1.845 

2,938 

3,580 

105 
60 

84 

47 

50 
35 
38 
48 
60 

74 

82 

79 

88 

108 

134 

;66 

109 

66 

60 

70 

79 

88 

97 

106 

111 

138 

186 

303 

4,'27 

1 1  I     1            82 

10 

71 
63 

70 
78 
88 

48 

15 

}  - 

1      99 

20 

70       \        '^ 

25 

66 
66 

7? 

1      98 

1      ,„., 

30 

35 

95    X     123 
101      J 

;?t  i}  156 

2,£;j2    1"!  -     -. 

40 

"■f    \\     324 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

484 
778 
1,071 
1,826 
2,918 
3,608 

\    674 
j  1,470 
j  3,054 

70 

542          724 
746       1.010 

75 

80 

1,047 
1.546 

2,407 

1,681 
2,495 

85 

90—95.... 

3,350 

3,302 

j-  2,791 

On  inspection  of  this  table,  we  meet  just  the  same  features  as 
above  ;  an  exceedingly  low  mortality  among  the  females  and  also 
among  the  males  under  15  and  above  65,  while  between  20  and  50 
it  is  considerably  high ;  and  the  usual  higher  mortality  of  the 
women  in  the  child-bearing  ages  does  not  appear  here. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  numbers  may  be  added  to  illustrate  the 
influence  of  season  on  mortality  : — 


Influence  of  Seasons  on  Mortality  ;  Proportional  Numher  of  Deaths ;  in 
the  Average  Quarter  the  Numher  Assumed  to  he  One  Thousand. 


England   and   "Wales,  "l 
1838-77 J 

Faroe — 

Excluding  yiolent  1 
deaths    J 

Including  violent  1 
deaths    J 


First  Quarter, 

ending 
31*t  .March. 


1,011 

987 


Second  Quarter, 

ending 

30th  June. 


1,143 
1,173 


Third  Quarter, 

ending 
30th  September. 


920 

908 
927 


Fourtli  Quarter, 

ending 
31st  December. 


978 

937 
913 


The   spring  quarter  is,    then,   most    perilous,  especially  if   we 
include  violent  deaths. 
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2.  Greenland. — West  and  nortli-west  of  Faroe  we  find  the 
immense  arctic  country  Greenland.  The  present  Danish  stations 
there  date  from  the  time  of  Hans  Egede,  an  energetic  missionary, 
who  in  1721  came  to  Greenland  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  seek 
for  the  posterity  of  the  old  Norse  settlers.  Finding  only  Eskimos, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  difficult  task  of  Christianising  them, 
and  after  some  years  of  hard  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
assistance  from  the  Danish  Government.  In  1774  a  royal  trade 
monopoly  was  established,  which  is  still  maintained,  and  seems  to 
be  less  perilous  to  the  natives  than  free  trade  or  private  monopoly. 

Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  European  blood  now  in  the 
inhabitants,  the  Eskimo  features  are  still  prevalent,  viz.,  the  low 
stature,  the  brown  complexion,  and  the  coarse  black  hair.  Domestic 
life  is  almost  unaltered  since  the  time  of  Egede,  and  although  the 
royal  trade  requires  the  assistance  of  a  certain  number  of  natives, 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  pursuing  their  national  occu- 
pations. Fishing  and  hunting  are  still  the  chief  sources  of  life  in 
this  desolate  arctic  country  with  its  barren,  infertile  soil,  and  its 
rough  and  changeable  weather.  For  full  information  as  to  this 
remarkable  race,  which  maintains  life  where  no  other  race  has  been 
able  to  live,  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  Henry  Rink's  interesting  work, 
"  Danish  Greenland,"  London,  1877. 

The  materials  for  the  following  investigation  are  the  census 
reports  and  the  yearly  reports  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  con- 
taining the  numbers  of  native  inhabitants  in  each  district,  of 
births,  deaths,  and  (sometimes)  of  marriages,  of  immigration  and 
emigration.  The  ages  at  death  are  not  given,  but  the  causes  of 
death  are  specified.  These  materials  are  not  very  complete,  but 
though  they  are  insufiicient  for  any  actuarial  purpose,  many  conclu- 
sions concerning  social  questions  may  be  safely  drawn  from  them. 
The  causes  of  death  cannot  of  coiirse  be  well  specified ;  headache, 
stitch,  and  dropsy,  &c.,  are  frequently  named  as  causes  of  death. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  infants  are  not  always  regis- 
tered when  they  die  shortly  after  birth,  and  in  North  Greenland  the 
stillborn  are  never  included,  neither  in  births  nor  in  deaths.  Still 
the  lists  are  very  carefully  filled  up,  and  their  close  conformity  with 
the  census  reports  tends  to  show  this  fully.  Unfortunately  only  a 
few  lists  can  be  found,  and  I  have  no  more  than  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence for  North  Greenland,  and  eleven  for  South  Greenland. 

It  would  be  interesting  too,  to  ascertain  the  mortality  of  the 
Europeans  who  live  in  Greenland,  but  I  have  no  materials  for  such 
an  investigation. 

Before  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  population  seems  to  have 
been  rapidly  increasing  for  a  while,  but  now  the  number  is  nearly 
the  same  from  year  to  year. 
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In  1834  there  were  196  Europeans  and  7,356  natives 
„      '40  „  251  „  7,877 

„      '45  „  234  „  8,501 

„      '55  „  248  „  9,648 

„      '60  „  232  „  9,648 

„     '70         „         239  „  9,586 

The  natives  live — mutatis  mutandis — under  the  same  conditions 
as  our  ancestors  two  hundred  years  ago ;  if  a  series  of  years  set  in 
with  epidemics  and  scarcity,  the  increase  is  checked,  and  the  births 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  deaths.  In  Denmark  the  population  sis 
hundred  years  ago  is  said  to  have  been  just  as  great  as  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  it  is  only  the  present  civilisation 
that  has  taught  us  the  art  of  saving  life  and  of  doubling  the  popu- 
lation by  adding  a  number  regularly  every  year. 

Immigrations  from  the  Danish  possessions,  or  from  other  coun- 
tries, are  rare  ;  and  although  the  natives  are  a  migrating  people,  the 
migrations  seem  to  take  place  mostly  within  their  own  borders. 
Sometimes  a  few  Eskimos  come  from  other  arctic  countries  (for 
instance  from  the  east  coast,  where  there  are  no  European  stations), 
but  on  the  whole  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  population  are 
dependent  on  births  and  deaths.  During  all  the  years  for  which  I 
have  got  reports,  the  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  has  only 
been  fourteen  persons. 

In  1870  the  population  was  distributed  among  176  winter 
stations.  The  number  of  males  was  4,484,  and  of  women  5,102, 
this  difference  arising  mostly  from  the  dangerous  occupations  of  the 
men.  The  number  of  males  aged  60  and  more  did  not  amount  to 
two  per  cent,  of  the  male  population ;  among  the  females  the  pro- 
portion was  hetiveen  two  and  three  per  cent. 

The  marriasres  have  been  sometimes  recristered  in  South  Green- 
land,  giving  very  nearly  a  marriage-rate  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
population;  the  birth-rate  was  about  3 '8  per  cent,  (excluding  the 
stillborn),  and  the  death-rate  yj  per  cent.  There  has  thus  been  a 
slight  difference  in  favour  of  births,  the  total  number  of  births 
(exclusive  of  stillborn)  being  4,107,  and  of  deaths  4,027.  There  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  these  proportions,  though  they  may  be 
uncommon  in  northern  countries. 

The  years  for  which  I  have  reports,  go  from  1865  to  1878  (with 
some  omissions,  making  twelve  years  for  the  northern  districts  and 
eleven  for  the  southern  ones).  If  we  assume  the  same  distribution 
of  ages  every  year  as  in  the  census  year  1870,  and  if  we  calculate, 
on  this  supposition,  the  number  of  deaths  which  would  have  taken 
place  according  to  the  mortality  in  Denmark,  1860-69,  we  get  the 
following  results.  In  North  Greenland  the  calculated  number  of 
deaths  was  794,  while  the  actual  number  wag  1,483  ;  and  in  South 
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Greenland  the  calculated  number  was  934,  but  there  died  2.544. 
Thus  the  mortality  is  more  than  double  of  that  in  Denmarh.  If  we 
inspect  the  single  years,  we  find  that  the  mortality  is  constantly 
higher  than  in  Denmark,  but  the  fluctuations  in  mortality  are  very 
great.  The  domestic  life  of  the  Greenlander,  the  miserable,  over- 
crowded, filthy  huts,  the  want  of  linen,  and  the  improvidence  of 
the  natives — all  the  causes,  in  short,  which  in  past  centuries  con- 
stantly raised  the  mortality  in  every  European  city — are  still 
acting  here.  In  1867  pleurisy  took  257  lives,  being  half  of  all  the 
deaths  that  year;  during  the  two  years  1875-76,  erysipelas  killed 
180  natives,  and  so  on.  Every  year  a  number  of  people  die  from 
want  of  cleanliness  and  of  medical  assistance,  succumbing  under 
nasty  sicknesses  such  as  boils,  tetter,  and  itch. 

I  find  the  list  of  causes  too  incomplete  to  attempt  classifying 
them  ;  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  show  the  ravages  of  one  cause, 
viz.,  the  violent  deaths,  which  sacrificed  466  human  beings  out 
of  4,000  deaths.  Thus  we  have  even  a  greater  proportion  of  deaths 
by  accident  here  than  in  Faroe.  Most  of  the  people  who  perished 
by  accident  were  probably  males.  It  is  a  dangerous  life  the  Eskimos 
lead ;  the  kayak  sport  is  especially  perilous,  and  the  drownings  in 
kayak  amounted  to  270  out  of  466  violent  deaths. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  theoretical  mortality  with 
the  actual  mortality  during  all  the  different  years. 


North  Greenland. 

South  Greenland. 

Calculated  Deatlis 

Year. 

Actual  Deaths. 

(Mortality 

Actual  Deaths.* 

Calculated  Deaths. 

in  Denmark,  1860-69). 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

F-emales. 

Males. 

Females. 

1865.... 

64 

41 

3^-87 

32-43 

9- 

84 

41-27 

44-17 

'66.... 

-^6 

60 

32-76 

32-67 

1^ 

57 

41-71 

44-57 

'67.... 

126 

95 

31-61 

31-92 

129 

148 

4f23 

43-88 

'68.... 

44 

45 

3i-9« 

32-34 

— 

— 

— 

'69... 

— 

— 

106 

88 

4i-<^o 

44-08 

'70.... 

44 

46 

32*96 

33-19 

91 

79 

41-96 

44-76 

'71... 

77 

65 

32-86 

33-22 

168 

153 

41 '47 

44-23 

'72.... 

88 

80 

32'50 

33-06 

— 

— 

— 

'73... 

41 

40 

3='97 

33-65 

132 

129 

4i'o5 

43-63 

'74... 

'!'=; 

46 

3  3 '43 

34-10 

79 

83 

4i'63 

43-98 

'75... 

72 

64 

33"34 

34-15 

159 

204 

40-69 

42-59 

'76... 

85 

71 

33"i3 

34-45 

159 

154 

40-01 

41-69 

'77... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'78... 

42 

36 

33"5i 

34-68 

89 

73 

41-43 

42-32 

Total 

794 

689 

394-00 

400-00 

2,586-4 

2*  =  2,544 

454-00 

480-00 

*  In  the  deaths  in  South  Greenland  42  stillborn  are  included,  for  which  the 
sexes  cannot  be  di.stinfruis]icd. 
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I  am  well  aware  that  some  objections  may  be  made  to  these 
computations,  but  the  difFerence  between  the  calculation  and  the 
experience  is  so  great,  that  a  few  deaths  more  or  less  have  no 
importance. 

In  which  ages  do  these  immense  losses  of  life  take  place  ?  We 
cannot  ascertain  it  by  the  death  registers,  as  these  contain  no  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  age.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  use  the 
census  reports.  It  was  shown  above,  that  emigration  in  Danish 
Greenland  is  very  insignificant.  The  number  of  persons  aged  40 
in  1870,  divided  by  the  number  of  persons  aged  30  in  1860,  will 
then  be  the  probability  for  a  man  aged  30  to  live  ten  years  more. 
If  this  probability  be  p,  {/p  i^  approximately  the  probability  for  a 
man  between  30  and  40  to  live  one  year  more.  This  method  would 
not  very  well  answer  for  actuarial  purposes,  but  in  social  statistics 
we  never  require  great  accuracy,  and  we  are  often  content  with 
a  knowledge  of  plus  or  minus,  when  we  cannot  ascertain  the  quan- 
tities numerically. 

After  having  adjusted  the  numbers  of  persons  at  different  ages 
in  the  same  way  as  for  the  Faroe  islanders,  taking  quinquennial 
ages,  10  to  15,  15  to  20,  &c.,  and  calling  the  probability,  found  in 
the  way  just  described,  for  a  person  between  20  and  25  to  live  ten 
years  p,  -^p  may  be  taken  approximately  to  represent  the  yearly 
rate  of  mortality  between  25  and  30.  The  infancy  is  more  difficult, 
for  we  cannot  well  make  any  hypothesis  on  the  distribution  of  the 
infants  at  the  different  ages,  without  at  the  same  time  supposing 
anything  concerning  their  mortality.  And  we  must  finally  re- 
member that  many  children  who  died  in  the  earliest  infancy,  have 
perhaps  never  been  registei'ed.  The  probabilities  must  necessarily 
be  most  arbitrary,  and  I  have  only  calculated  them  in  order  to  have 
means  to  calculate  the  numbers  of  deaths,  and  thus  test  the  mor- 
tality table  by  experience.  They  have  been  found  in  comparing 
the  average  numbers  of  births  to  an  interpolated  number  of  living. 
A  few  persons  have  been  enumerated  without  age ;  these  1  have 
left  entirely  out  of  consideration. 

We  thus  get  the  following  tables,  which  I  have  compared  with 
the  Danish  mortality  table  for  1860-69,  and  also  to  the  mortality 
table  for  Copenhagen  during  the  same  years,  this  place  being  the 
least  healthy  among  the  places  in  Denmark  for  which  mortality 
tables  have  been  comj)uted. 
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Males. 

Females. 

Ages. 

Natives 

in 

Greenland. 

Denmark,  1^60-69. 

Natives 

in 

Greenland. 

Denmark,  1860-69. 

Mhole 
Kingdom. 

Copenhagen. 

Whole 
Kingdom. 

Copenhagen. 

0  

895 
273 
206 

--5 
277 
308 
330 
377 
445 
541 
6:;8 
78Z 
1,011 
1,170 

571 

105 

57 

52 

77 

74 

75 

85 

115 

142 

187 

248 

396 

513 

797 

969 

105 

41 

51 

99 

96 

117 

135 

206 

265 

3-9 
407 
62c; 
718 
970 

795 
274 
130 
90 
150 

195 
238 
299 

317 
406 
589 

735 
890 

i>i53 
•'439 

506 

109 

66 

60 

70 

79 

88 

97 

106 

111 

138 

186 

303 

427 

724 

8';q 

5  

10  

100 
42 
53 
81 

15  

20  

25  

30  

90 

96 

114 

I  i  I 

35  

40  

45  

147 
171 

223 

343 
461 
812 

50  

55  

60  

65  

70—75  ... 

If  we  fii'st  look  upon  the  mortality  among  males  and  females 
in  Greenland,  it  strikes  us  at  once  that  the  mortality  among  males 
between  10  and  say  50,  is  very  much  higher  than  among  females  in 
the  corresponding  ages.  This  table  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  the 
hardships  which  an  Eskimo  male  has  to  endure,  when  for  instance, 
the  kajraker  has  to  row  in  a  sea  with  drifting  ice,  when  "  the  water 
"  in  washing  over,  covers  the  kayak  as  well  as  the  clothes  of  the  man 
"  with  a  crust  of  ice,"  or  when  he  is  obliged  to  row  against  a  gale 
"  for  several  hours  without  being  able  to  lift  his  hand  in  order  to 
"  shelter  his  frost-bitten  face."*  On  the  contrary,  the  women  "  on 
"  growing  old,  mostly  take  to  in-door  life,"  which,  if  not  causing- 
violent  deaths,  is  certainly  not  healthy. 

Striking  as  the  difference  is  between  male  and  female  mortality 
in  Greenland,  it  is  still  more  so  between  the  mortality  in  Greenland 
and  in  Denmark.  The  mortality  f?i'o,  three^  or  four  times  higher  than 
in  Denmarl: ! — the  results  of  many  combined  causes,  most  of  which 
seem  too  closely  connected  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
natives  live,  to  be  altered  in  a  hurry.  But  there  is  always  much  to 
be  done,  where  the  mortality  is  high,  and  we  may  well  expect  a 
reduced  rate  of  mortality  here  from  the  blessed  influence  of 
sanitary  improvements.  The  natives  in  Greenland  are  by  no 
means  spoiled  by  their  acquaintance  with  Europeans,  as  are  most 
other  uncivilised  races.  They  are  improvident  and  poor,  perhaps 
also  ignorant  and  thoughtless,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  belong  to 
the  races  that  disappear;  it  is  not  probable  that  civilisation  will 
kill  them,  and  we  may  add,  that  they  are  good  natured,  quick  to 
*  Dr.  l^ink's  work,  pp.  173,  161. 
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learn,   and — what  is  perhaps  more  important — they  are  receptive 
of  religious  teaching. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  will  try  to  test  the  mortality 
tables  by  calculating  what  numbers  of  deaths  would  have  taken 
place  according  to  them  : — 

Xorth  Greenland. 


Experienced  Morta 

,ty.* 

Calculated  Mortality. 

Years. 

1 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

1   Both  Sexes. 

-Males. 

Females.      |   Both  Sexes. 

1865  .... 

64 

41 

105 

81-69 

70-47 

152-16 

'm .... 

56 

60 

116 

81-40 

70-99 

152-39 

'67 .... 

126 

95 

221 

78-56 

69-35 

147-91 

'68... 
'69 

44 

45 

89 

79-48 

70-26 

149-74 

'70 .... 

44 

46 

90 

81-90 

72-11 

i';4-oi 

'71 .... 

77 

65 

142 

81-65 

72-18 

153-83 

'72  .... 

88 

80 

168 

80-78 

71-83 

152-61 

'73  .... 

41 

40 

81 

81-94 

73-12 

i':;';-o6 

'74.... 

55 

46 

101 

83-07 

74-10 

157-17 

'75  .... 

72 

64 

136 

82-86 

74-20 

157-06 

'76 .... 

85 

71 

156 

82-32 

74-86 

157-18 

'77.... 

— 

— 

— 

'78.... 

4= 

36 

78 

82-78 

73-55 

156-33 

Total .... 

794 

689 

1,483 

978-00 

867-00 

1845-00 

*  Sfillhdrn  excluded. 


This  table  shows  a  more  favourable  condition  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Greenland  than  we  expected ;  just  the  opposite  is  the  case 
for  South  Greenland,  which  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

South  Greenland. 


E.xperienced  Mortality.* 

Calculated  Mortality. 

Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both  Sexes. 

1865  .... 
'66  .... 
'67  .... 
'68 .... 
'69 .... 
'70.... 
'71 .... 
'72  .... 
'73 .... 
•74 .... 
'75 .... 
'76.... 
'77 .... 
'78 .... 

92 
I29t 

106 

91 
168 

n^ 

79 

159 

159 

89 

84 
148t 

88 

79 

153 

129 

83 

204 

154 

73 

176 

187 
277t 

194 
170 
321 

261 
162 
363 
313 

162 

103-12 
104-24 
103-04 

103-70 
104-86 
103-62 

102-58 

104-03 

101-67 

99-98 

103-53 

97-35 
98-22 
96-70 

97-16 

98-64 
97-48 

96-15 
96-93 
93-86 
91-88 

93-27 

200-47 
202-46 
199-74 

200-86 
203-50 
201-10 

198-73 
200-96 

195-53 
191-86 

196-80 

Total .... 

— 

—              2,586 

I  134-00 

1058-00 

2192-00 

*  Including  42  stillborn. 

t  This  year  there  seems  to    have   been   some    inaccuracies    in   the    report; 
especially  as  regards  infant  mortality. 
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Thus  the  calculated  mortality  has  been  2,192,  the  experienced 
2,586,  from  which  we  have  to  subtract  42  stillborn;  but  there  is 
still  a  considerable  difference  left.  Altogether  in  North  and  South 
Greenland  combined,  the  theoretical  number  of  deaths  has  been 
4,037,  while  the  real  number  of  deaths  was  (excluding  the  still- 
born) 4,027,  There  is  thus  a  very  good  accordance  with  facts, 
but  this  accordance  cannot  of  course  take  place  for  every  year  on 
account  of  the  great  fluctuations  in  mortality.  If  we  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  year  1866  as  regards  South  Greenland,  and 
assume  that  about  half  of  the  stillborn  have  been  boys,  we  find  the 
followinof  results  :— 


Males. 

Females. 

Botli  Se.ves. 

Experience. 

Theory. 

Experience. 

Theory. 

Experience. 

Tlieory. 

North  Greenland 

South          „          

794 
I. '85 

978 
1,030 

689 
1,177 

867 
959 

1.483 
2,362 

1,845 
1,989 

Total 

1.979 

2,008 

1,866 

1,826 

3,845 

3,834 

Thus  we  see,  that  while  in  the  totals  there  is  more  conformity 
with  facts  than  might  be  expected  by  such  a  rough  method  and 
such  fluctuating  mortality,  in  South  Greenland  the  real  numbers  of 
deaths  are  in  excess  of  the  calculated  numbers,  and  vice  versa  in 
North  Greenland.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  districts  live  under  better  conditions  than  in  South 
Greenland,  whatever  the  reason  may  be.  In  North  Greenland, 
therefore,  the  births  can  keep  pace  with  the  mortality,  which  of 
late  years  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  southern  districts. 

As  to  the  influence  of  season.  Dr.  Rink  gives  the  following 
interesting  scheme,  based  on  twenty-six  years'  experience  in  the 
southern  stations  :  — 


Season. 


Supply  of  Food  and  Mode  of  Life. 


Months. 


Per  Cent. 

of  the 

Number  of 

Deatlis. 


Winter  .. 

Spring .... 
Summer . 

Autumn . 


Seals  decreasing  ;  fish  are  had  recourse  to"1 
instead  of  flesh  ;  occasional  want  of  food  ;  I 
staying  in  the  winter  huts ;  diarrhoea  being  f 
tlie  chief  sickness  J 

Want  of  food  rarely  occiu-ring ;  partly"! 
favourable  catch  of  seals  and  fatter  kinds  |- 
of  fish;  i-emoving  from  houses  to  tents.... J 

Seal  hunt  increasing;  want  of  food  never"] 
occurring;  travelliug  and  dwelhng  in  V 
tents     J 

The  chief  seal  hunting  season ;  frequent"^ 
intemperance  in  fat  animal  food  and  ber- 
ries ;  removing  from  tents  to  houses  ;  the  I 
prevailing  complaints  being  inflammation  [ 
of  the  chest,  with  stitch,  influenza,  and  | 
obstructions J 


December 
January  . . . 
February .. 
March    .... 

April  

May    

June  

July    

August  .... 

September 
October  .... 
November 


7*5 
6-1 

6-1 

4-6 

5 '4 

7"  I 

7-6 

11-8 

11-7 
I3*i 
ij-2 
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I. — Ten  Years^  Railway  Statistics. 

In  their  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  capital  traffic  and 
working  expenses  of  railways  in  1879,*  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Railway  Department,  and  Mr.  GrifFen,  Chief  of  the 
Statistical  Department,  give  the  following  review  of  railway 
progress  in  the  last  ten  years  : — 

Ten  Years'"  Increase  of  Mileac/e,  Capital,  Traffic,  Working  Expenses, 
and  Net  Earnings  compared. 

"  Looking  back  for  ten  years,  as  we  proposed  to  do  at  the  out- 
set, it  will  be  useful  to  bring  together  at  starting  a  comparison  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  railway  system,  and  see  at  a  glance 
what  the  relative  progress  has  been.  The  broad  facts  are  (1)  an 
increase  of  mileage  between  1869  and  1879  from  15,145  to  17.696 
miles,  or  about  17  per  cent.;  (2)  an  increase  of  capital  from 
518,779,000/.  to  717,003,000/., or  about  38  percent. ;  (.3)  an  increase 
of  gross  receipts  from  42.696,000/.  to  61,776,000/.,  or  45  per  cent., 
the  increase  of  receipts  from  railway  traffic  proper,  excluding 
'  Miscellaneous,'  being  from  41,075,000/.  to  59.395,000/.,  or  44^  per 
cent. ;  (4)  an  increase  from  20,780,000/.  to  32,045,000/.,  or  54  per 
cent,  in  the  total  working  expenditure,  the  increase  in  the  railway 
working  expenditure  only,  exclusive  of  certain  miscellaneous  items, 
being  from  20,263,000/.  to  31,050.000/.,  or  53  per  cent. ;  and  (5)  an 
increase  of  total  net  receipts  from  21.916,000/.  to  29,731,000/.,  or 
36  per  cent.,  and  of  the  net  receipts  from  railway  working  only  from 
20,812,000/.  to  28,345,000/.,  or  also  36  per  cent.;  the  proportion  of 
the  former  to  the  whole  capital  falling  from  4*22  to  4' 15,  and  of  the 
latter  from  4*01  to  3-95.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  these  facts  that 
the  increase  of  mileage  is  much  less  than  the  increase  of  capital, 
which  would  imply,  making  all  allowance  for  the  nominal  increase 
of  capital  by  conversion  operations,  a  constant  expenditure  of 
capital  on  lines  open  for  traffic  ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  the 
increase  of  receipts  is  much  greater  than  the  increase  of  capital, 
being  no  less  than  45  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
38  per  cent,  only  in  the  capital.  The  final  result  is,  that  in  spite 
of  this  large  increase  of  capital,  and  also  of  the  still  larger  propor- 
tionate increase  of  working  expenditure,  amounting  to  54 per  cent., 
the  return  per  cent,  on  the  increased  capital  is  just  about  as  great 
in  1879  as  the  return  on  the  smaller  capital  in  1869.  Railway  share- 
holders are  on  the  average  no  worse  on  the  face  of  the  figures  than 
*  C-2641.     Sess.  1880. 
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they  were  in  1869,  while  the  figures  themselves,  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  nominal  capital  only,  and  for  the  circumstance  of  trade 
having  begun  to  revive  from  a  previous  depression  in  1868,  while 
1879  was  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression,  may  be  held  to  denote 
a  real  improvement. 

"For  the  sake  of  reference  we  subjoin  a  brief  summary  bring- 
ing out  these  points  in  much  the  same  form  as  the  summary, 
comparing  1879  and  1878  only: — * 

Sttmmary  of  the  Mileage,  Capital,  Traffic  Receipts,  Woriing  Expenses,  and  Net  Earning. 
of  the  Raihvays  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1879  and  1869  compared. 


1879. 

1869. 

Increase  in 

1879. 

Decrease 

in  1879 

Amount. 

Per 

Cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
Cent. 

Mileage 

17,696 

^S^^V- 

2,551 

17 

— 

— 

Capital  

717,003,000 

518,779,00c 

£ 
198,224,000 

38 

£ 

— 

G-1-0S3  receipts,  including  miscel- 1 

laneous J 

Tratiic  receipts  only 

61,776,000 
59,395,000 

+1,696,000 
41,075,000 

19,080,000 
18,320,000 

45 
44i- 

— 

— 

Working  expenses,  including  mis-  T 

cellaneous j 

Eailway  working  expenses  only 

32,045,000 
31,050,000 

20,780,000 

20,163,000 

11,265,000 

10,787,000 

54 
SI 

— 



Net  earnings — 

(a)   Including  miscellaneous  

{b)   Excluding            „             

29,731,000 
28,345,000 

21,916,000 

20,8  I  2,000 

7,815,000 
7,533,000 

36 

36 

— 



Proportion  to  total  capital  of  net  "1 
earnings  {a)  J 

(h)   

4-15 
3-95 

4-22 

4-01 

— 

— 

0  07 
0-06 

1-7 
i'5 

"  Capital  and  Mileage. 
"  Analysing  in  more  detail  the  particulars  of  the  above  progi'ess, 
we  have  first  to  notice  with  regard  to  capital  and  mileage  the 
growing  increase  of  the  capital  expended  per  mile  of  railway  open. 
This  is  implied  in  the  more  rapid  increase  of  capital  than  of 
mileage,  but  it  seems  nevertheless  useful  to  state  the  fact  directly 
as  is  done  in  the  following  brief  table : — 

Y  Capital  per  Mile  of 

^^"*-  K:iilwav  Open. 

1870  £34,"io6 

'71  35.943 

'72  3";, 984 

'73  36,^74 

'74  37,078 

'75  37,833 

'76  39,012 

'77  ; 39,47i 

'78  40,301 

'79  40,518 

*  Given  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  report. 
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"  As  we  have  remarked  above  these  figures  must  be  qualified  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that  part  of  the  increase  of  capital  is  an 
increase  of  nominal  capital  only.  Still  no  qualification  of  this  sort 
will  alter  the  fact  that  the  chief  expenditure  of  new  capital  by  the 
different  companies  has  been  on  lines  already  constructed.  A 
certain  part  of  the  increase  of  mileage  is  also  in  double  miles.  It 
is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  figure  for  comparison  in  1869,  but 
since  1871  the  increase  of  double  miles  only  is  about  1,330,  as  com- 
pared with  a  total  increase  of  mileage  amounting  to  2.320.  The 
proportion  of  double  or  more  miles  in  the  whole  system  is  thus 
steadily  increasing,  and  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  an  obvious 
reason  for  the  capital  expenditure  per  mile  open  being  greater  than 
it  was. 

"  The  second  point  we  have  to  notice  in  connection  with  the 
capital  and  mileage  is  the  steady  diminution  of  the  proportion  of 
ordinary  capital  to  the  total  capital  of  the  railway  companies,  and 
the  increase  of  the  guaranteed  and  preferential  capital.  This  is 
brought  out  clearly  by  the  second  table  in  the  Appendix,  to  which 
reference  may  here  be  made.  This  shows  that  while  the  ordinary 
capital  in  1869  was  226.788,000/.,  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  then  total 
of  518,779,000/.,  in  1879  it  was  only  266,915,000/.,  or  37  per  cent. 
of  the  increased  total  of  717,003,000/.  During  the  same  period,  the 
guaranteed  and  preferential  capital  increased  from  i  55,758,000/.,  or 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1869  to  270,719,000/.,  or  38  per  cent,  of 
the  total  in  lb79,  the  proportion  of  the  loans  and  debenture  stock 
remaining  comparatively  stationary.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
the  proportion  of  capital  interested  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
railway  companies  has  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  as  it  has 
suffered  more  in  times  of  depression  than  if  the  proportion  had 
remained  the  same,  so  it  will  gain  more  in  times  of  prosperity. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  profit  when  times  are  good  should  be 
greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  just  as  the  rate  of  decrease  in 
bad  times,  though  not  large,  has  been  gi-eater  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

"  Traffic  Receipts. 

"  Coming  to  the  traffic  receipts,  and  looking  to  the  facts  for  the 
last  ten  years,  the  first  point  to  notice  appears  to  be  the  steadiness 
of  the  proportion  between  passengers  and  goods  receipts.  This 
appears  very  clearly  from  Table  No.  7,  Part  II,  which  shows  that 
in  1869  the  receipts  from  passenger  trains  were  46  per  cent.,  and 
the  receipts  from  goods  trains  54  per  cent,  of  the  total,  but  in  1870 
these  proportions  became  44  and  56  per  cent,  respectively,  at  which 
figure  they  have  remained  constant,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1873,  when  they  were  43  and  57  per  cent.  The  proportions  for  the 
United  Kingdom  are  also  nearly  the  same  all  through  as  those  for 
England  alone.  In  Scotland,  also,  though  the  proportion  of 
passenger  receipts  is  much  lower  than  the  average  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  from  37  to  40  per  cent,  only,  there  is  little  change 
all  through  ;  but  in  Ireland,  though  the  proportion  of  passenger 
receipts  is  still  higher  than  the  average  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  has  fallen  from  59  per  cent,  in  1869  to  53  per  cent,  in  1879. 
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The  amoTint  of  the  Irisli  traffic  is,  liowever,  too  small  to  make  this 
change  in  the  proportions  affect  materially  the  proportions  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"  Of  course,  an  account  like  this  does  not  show  how  far  the  pro- 
portions between  the  receipts  from  passengers  and  goods  has  been 
preserved  by  changes  in  the  rates  from  time  to  time,  but  such 
changes,  especially  the  increase  and  then  the  decrease,  in  the  rates 
chargeable  for  goods  on  some  of  the  leading  railways  during  the 
period  in  question,  have  probably  contributed  to  the  result  stated. 
Statistically,  the  figure  is  an  interesting  one,  however  it  may  be 
explained,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  proportions  will 
vary  or  remain  the  same  during  the  next  few  years. 

"  As  regards  the  passenger  traffic  only,  the  one  important  fact 
seems  to  be  the  enormous  increase  of  third  class  traffic,  while  first 
and  second  class  remain  stationary  or  decline.  We  have  fi-equently 
drawn  attention  to  this  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  the 
figures  are  perhaps  even  more  striking  than  any  we  have  yet  had 
to  notice,  when  we  review  a  period  of  ten  years,  as  is  done  in 
Table  No.  7,  Part  I.  This  table  shows  that  while  the  receipts 
from  first  class  passengers  in  1869  were  3,868,000/.,  and  the  highest 
amount  received  in  any  one  year  since  then  was  4,725,000/.  in  1875, 
there  has  since  been  a  steady  decline  from  the  latter  figure  to 
3,888,000/.,  or  little  more  than  the  total  for  1869.  While  the 
receipts  from  second  class  passengers  again  were  4,878,000/.  in 
1869,  and  the  highest  amount  received  in  any  one  year  since  then 
was  4,925,000/.  in  1870,  there  has  since  been  a  decline  to  3,459,000/. 
only  in  1879.  On  the  other  hand,  the  receipts  from  third  class 
passengers,  which  were  6,837,000/.  in  1869,  increased  rapidly  to 
over  10,000,000/.  in  1872,  and  after  increasing  uniformly,  though 
more  slowly,  to  14,246.000/.  in  1878,  declined  fractionally  in  1879 
to  13,869,000/.,  which  amount,  however,  is  still  more  than  twice  the 
figure  for  1869.  For  good  or  for  evil,  therefore,  and  apart  from 
any  explanation  of  the  causes,  the  tendency  of  third  class  traffic  to 
increase  while  first  and  second  class  traffic  remains  statio*nary  or 
declines,  has  been  most  distinctly  marked  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  i)icrease  in  third  class  traffic  alone  in  that  period  is,  in  fact, 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  amount  still  received  from  first  and  second 
class  traffic  together.  The  proportions  would  perhaps  be  altered 
slightly  by  distributing  the  receipts  from  holders  of  season  and 
periodical  tickets  among  the  different  classes,  but  they  could  not  be 
materially  altered,  the  total  increase  of  receipts  from  this  class  of 
traffic  being  from  631,000/.  to  1,364,000/.,  or  733,000/.  only.  In 
proportion,  this  is  an  immense  increase,  quite  equal  to  that  of  third 
class  traffic  itself,  but  the  amount  is  too  small  to  throw  out  the 
general  proportions  stated,  however  it  may  be  distributed  among 
the  other  classes. 

"According  to  Table  No.  9,  it  would  appear  that  the  increase 
of  passenger  journeys  has  corresponded  very  nearly  in  the  third  class 
to  the  increase  of  receipts ;  but  in  the  first  class  there  is  an  inci-ease 
between  1869  and  1879,  coupled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  practically 
stationary  receipts.  Since  1875,  however,  the  decline  in  first  class 
passenger  journeys  corresponds  in  some  degree,  though  not  com- 
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pletely,  to  the  decline  in  receipts.  We  content  onrselves,  however, 
with  a  mere  reference  to  the  table  as  corroborating  the  figures 
respecting  the  receipts  which  we  have  discussed,  and  which  tell 
their  own  tale  with  sufficient  clearness. 

"  As  regards  the  receipts  from  goods,  the  important  fact  appears 
to  be  the  greater  proportionate  increase  of  the  receipts  from 
minerals  compared  with  those  from  other  descriptions  of  goods 
traffic.     The  comparison  is  as  follows  for  1879  and  18G9  : — 

Receipts  from  Goods  Traffic  in  1879  and  1869  compared* 


1879. 

1869. 

Increase. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Minerals    

General  merchandise  

Liye  stock 

£ 

13,655,000 

18,674,000 

1,142,000 

£ 

8,388,000 

I  i, 969, 000 

886,000 

£ 

5,267,000 

5,705,000 

256,000 

63 
44 
29 

Total 

33,471,000 

22,243,000 

11,228,000 

50a 

"  Thus  the  increase  in  minerals  in  the  ten  years  is  63  per  cent., 
in  general  merchandise  44  per  cent.,  and  in  live  stock  only  29  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  all  classes  of  traffic  has  also  been  compara- 
tively steady  from  year  to  year,  the  exceptions  being  a  decline  in 
minerals  and  general  merchandise  between  1877  and  1878,  and  a 
decline  in  live  stock  between  1878  and  1879. 

"  The  figures  are  necessarily  too  imperfect  to  show  whether  the 
increase  of  the  goods  couveyed  is  or  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  rec^eipts,  the  amounts  of  minerals  and  general  merchan- 
dise respectively  not  being  even  approximately  known  till  1872, 
while  we  are  still  without  information  as  to  the  number  of  tons 
carried  one  mile.  Since  1872  the  numbers  of  tons  of  minerals  and 
tons  of  general  merchandise  conveyed  have  increased,  the  former 
at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  and  the  latter  13  per  cent.,  while  the 
receipts  from  minerals  have  increased  22  per  cent.,  and  from 
general  merchandise  only  12  per  cent.,  which  would  go  so  far  to 
indicate  that  it  is  mineral  traffic  which  has  brought  most  addi- 
tional profit.  Bat  without  knowing  the  tons  conveyed  one  mile  we 
can  only  put  this  forward  as  an  indication.  It  would  appear, 
moreover,  that  the  receipts  per  goods  train  mile  generally  show  an 
increase  from  70'i6cZ.  in  1869  to  73"85'/.  in  1879,  the  total  of  "jg'ogd. 
having  been  touched  in  1873,  though  it  does  not  appear  whether 
the  average  is  brought  up  by  the  receipts  from  mineral  or  general 
merchandise  trains. 

"  Woi'Jcing  Expenses. 

"  This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  question  to  the  railway 
shai'eholder.  As  we  have  seen,  on  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  the 
percentage  of  the  increase  of  working  expenditure  in  the  period 

*  Excluding  receipts  not  classified. 
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under  review  has  been  mucli  greater  tlian  the  percentage  of  the 
increase  of  gross  receipts,  and  this  has  sufficed,  along  with  an 
increase  of  the  capital  outlay,  to  keep  down  the  net  return  on  the 
capital  invested.  It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  examine  more 
minutely  what  have  been  the  causes  of  the  increase,  and  what  has 
been  the  more  recent  progress  in  the  matter. 

"  The  first  suggestion  is  that  the  disproportionate  increase  of 
working  expenses  may  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
working,  by  which  a  larger  gross  income  is  earned  but  at  a  larger 
expense  permanently,  so  that  the  net  earnings  do  not  increase 
proportionately.  But  this  suggestion  appears  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  to  which  attention  has  already  been  drawn,  that  the 
increase  of  passenger  journeys  and  of  goods  conveyed  corresponds 
pretty  closely  with  the  increase  of  receipts  from  these  sources  of 
traffic.  The  suggestion  seems  also  inconsistent  with  the  progress 
of  the  receipts  per  train  mile  from  traffic,  as  shown  in  Table  10  of 
the  Appendix.  This  shows  that  from  passenger  trains  in  1869  the 
I'eceipts  per  train  mile  were  ^y68d.,  and  in  1870  they  were  53'46fZ., 
while  the  highest  amount  since  received  was  in  1874,  when  the 
figure  was  6o"j2d.,  and  the  lowest  was  last  year  when  the  figure 
was  53 '3 5^''.,  or  about  the  same  as  1870,  the  receipts  in  all  the  other 
years  having  been  higher  than  in  1869.  It  cannot  be  said  then  as 
regards  passenger  trains  that  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
system  of  working  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
expenses  to  traffic  receipts.  There  are  fluctuations  in  particular 
years,  the  receipts  per  train  mile  rising  in  years  when  business 
increases,  especially  when  it  increases  quickly,  and  falling  in  years 
like  the  last  two  when  there  is  a  sudden  falling  off,  but  one  year 
with  another  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  trains  run  in 
proportion  to  the  receipts.  As  regards  goods  trains,  again,  the 
figures  are  rather  such  as  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  diminution  of 
the  proportion  of  expenses  to  traffic  receipts.  The  income  per 
goods  train  mile  in  1869  was  yo'i6d.,  and  in  1870  it  was  ']0'2od., 
while  in  1879  it  was  ']y8^d. ;  the  highest  figure  touched  in  any 
intermediate  year,  viz.,  1873,  having  been  yG'ogd.  Putting  pas- 
sengers and  goods  trains  together  there  is  also  progress.  The 
average  income  per  train  mile  from  all  trains  having  been  62 •58c?. 
in  1869  and  SiSyl.  in  1870,  was  Syiid.  in  1879,  showing  a 
moderate  improvement,  while  still  higher  figures  have  been  touched 
in  the  interval.  The  railway  companies  all  round  are  consequently 
doing  less  work  than  they  did  for  the  same  income,  and  if  working 
expenses  have  increased,  the  reason  apparently  must  be  that  the 
same  quantity  of  work  is  more  costly. 

"  This  diminution  of  the  work  done  for  the  same  money  is  also 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  railway  system  like  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  has  been  long  established,  and  where  an 
increase  of  business  ought  to  be  largely  a  pure  addition  to  profit. 
It  is  the  last  additions  to  the  volume  of  transactions  in  any 
business  which  make  the  profit;  and  as  the  railway  companies  in 
the  period  under  review  have  been  mainly  develooing  their  old. 
lines  of  traffic  rather  than  opening  new  mileage,  the  circumstances 
have  all  been  favourable  to  their  receiving,  one  year  with  another, 
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and  allowing  for  tlie  usual  fluctuations  between  years  of  prosperity 
and  adversity,  an  increasing  income  without  a  proportionate  addi- 
tion to  the  work  they  do  for  it.  The  conclusion  we  have  already 
drawn,  therefore,  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  increase  of 
working  expenses,  is  supported  by  a  general  view  of  the  position 
of  the  railway  system  in  an  old  country  like  England. 

"  We  find,  in  fact,  on  examination,  that  the  increase  of  working 
expenses  is  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  the  expenditure  per 
train  mile,  although  the  number  of  train  miles  run,  judging  by 
the  gross  receipts  per  mile,  has  only  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  receipts.  In  18G9  the  expenditure  per  train  mile 
was  30'87fZ.,  and  in  1870  it  was  30*09^.,  while  in  1879  notwith- 
standing a  decrease  from  the  high  figure  of  37'88(^.  touched  in 
1874,  it  was  still  33^/.  This  is  an  addition  of  rather  more  than  2d. 
to  the  cost  of  doing  the  same  work  in  1879,  as  compared  with  1869, 
and  of  nearly  3fZ.  as  compared  with  1870 ;  and  the  diiference  to 
railway  shareholders  is  necessarily  very  great,  as  id.  per  train  mile 
now  amounts  to  about  1,000,000/.  per  annum  on  all  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom.*  Accordingly,  deducting  2,000,000/.  for 
the  additional  2d.  per  train  mile  from  the  increased  working 
expenses  between  1869  and  1879  above  shown,  the  remaining 
increase,  amounting  to  9,000,000/.  would  only  come  to  about  43  per 
cent,  on  the  working  expenses  of  1869,  showing  about  the  same 
proportion  of  increase  as  the  increase  of  gross  receipts.  In  this 
way  it  is  clearly  brought  out  that  the  additional  2d.  is  additional 
expenditure  for  doing  the  same  work,  whereas  the  circumstances 
have  been  such,  apart  from  special  causes  connected  with  the 
expenditure  itself,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  work  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  done  at  a  less  proportionate  cost. 

"  l^he  same  conclusion  is  apparent  if  we  look  at  the  proportion 
of  expenses  to  working  receipts.  If  our  view  is  right  a  certain 
tendency  in  this  proportion  to  diminish  ought  to  be  apparent,  in 
circumstances  like  those  of  the  last  ten  years,  when  the  receipts  per 
train  mile  have  rather'  increased  than  otherwise,  and  when  the 
railway  companies  ought  to  be  making  additional  profit  from  the 
additional  volume  of  their  transactions.  But  while  in  1869  the 
proportion  of  expenses  was  49'3  per  cent,  and  in  1870  it  was  48'8 
per  cent.,  in  1879,  although  there  has  been  a  fall  from  the  figure  of 
55*6,  since  touched  (in  1874),  the  proportion  was  still  52*3  per 
cent.  Each  i  per  cent,  on  the  present  amount  of  railway  traffic 
being  equal  to  about  600,000/.,  the  increase  of  three  points  in  the 
percentage  between  1869  and  1879  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  greater  proportionate  increase  of  expenses  than  of  receipts 
between  1869  and  1879.  The  sole  cause  is  manifestly  a  larger 
outlay  by  the  different  companies  for  having  the  same  work  done. 

"  Analysing  the  increase  of  cost  in  detail,  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  items  of  cost  in  the  RegTilation  of  Railways 
Acts,  we  get  the  following  comparison  : — 

*  Number  of  train  miles  225,ooo,ooo  =  at  id.  per  mile,  937,500?. 
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Cost  per  Train  Mile. 

Increase  and  Decrease 
in  1879. 

1879.          1869. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

MaintenaBce  of  way    

Locomotive  power    

EolUng  stock     

Traffic  expenses    

d. 
6-38 
8-19 
2-91 
10-41 
1-46 
1-63 
0-80 

0-22 
0-20 
0-23 
0-60 

d. 

5  "94 
8-13 

2-70 

8-73 
I '43 
1-42 
0-80 

0-2I 

0-38 
0-67 

d. 

0-44 
0-06 
0-21 
1-68 
0-03 
0-21 

d. 

Kates  and  taxes    

Government  duty    

Compensation — 

Personal  injuries  

Damages  to  goods    

j 

—  0-29 

—  J        o"ni 

Legal  and  parliamentary  expenses.... 
Miscellaneous    

0-15 
0-07 

Total 

33-00 

30-87 

2-13 

— 

"  In  other  -words,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  the 
additional  cost  of  working  railways  a  few  years  ago  as  compared 
with  a  year  like  1869,  the  main  cause  now  left  in  operation  is  an 
increase  of  the  traffic  expenses.  '  Maintenance  of  way  '  and  '  loco- 
motive power  '  now  cost  very  nearly  the  same  amounts  per  train 
mile  as  they  did  ten  years  ago,  and  what  little  addition  there  is  is 
largely  compensated  by  the  satisfactory  diminution  in  the  cost  for 
compensation  both  for  passengers  and  goods,  and  in  legal  and 
parliamentary  expenses.  Into  the  nature  of  the  item  of  '  traffic 
expenses  '  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  enter  here.  The  fact 
that  all  the  other  items  have  practically  got  back  to  the  level  of 
1869  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  something  special  in  this 
item  ;  that  the  cost  of  railway  working  in  this  particular  has  been 
permanently  increased  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Apparently  the  establishment  for  working  the  railways 
has  been  permanently  increased,  which  would  be  the  natural  effect 
of  such  changes  as  the  extension  of  the  block  system.  It  may  be 
considered,  however,  that  the  noticeable  reduction  in  the  item  of 
compensation  for  personal  injuries  and  damages  to  goods  already 
mentioned  is  not  unconnected  with  the  immunity  from  accidents 
which  the  improvements  that  have  occasioned  an  increase  of  traffic 
expenses  have  secured.  The  returns  of  accidents  show  that  those 
accidents  have  been  diminished  which  the  improvements  were 
designed  to  prevent  ;  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  compensation 
item  we  see  the  financial  effect  of  the  diminution.  In  future  also, 
the  change  having  once  been  made,  the  growth  of  traffic  will  be  a 
reason  for  the  steady  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  this  item  of 
'  traffic  expenses  '  to  the  traffic.  The  steady  though  slow  diminu- 
tion of  the  cost  per  train  mile  since  1875  would  seem  to  be  of 
good  augury  in  this  respect.  The  special  causes  of  diminution  in 
the  case  of  maintenance  of  way  and  locomotive  power,  where  there 
is  large  outlay  in  material  and  coal,  have  not  existed  as  regards  this 
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item  during  the  last  two  years,  but  the  cost  per  train  mile  never- 
theless appears  to  slowly  diminish.  ' 

"  This  brine's  us  to  the  question  of  -what  the  recent  progress  has 
been.  Grenerally  we  have  seen  that  the  cost  per  train  mile,  thouo-h 
it  is  now  33(Z.  only,  and  the  difference  between  the  present  time  and 
1869  is  almost  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  traffic 
expenses,  has  been  much  higher  in  the  intermediate  years,  vrhen  the 
traffic  expenses  were  not  much  higher  than  now,  1874  being  the 
culminating  point.  In  what  items  mainly  was  there  an  increase 
between  1869  and  1874  and  a  decrease  between  1874  and  the 
present  time  ?  The  following  table  supplies  an  answer  to  this 
question  : — 

Cost  per  Train  Mile  of  the  Undermentioned  Items  in  1869  and  1874,  and 
in  1874  a  Hc^  1879  compared. 


1869. 

1874. 

Increase  in 
187i. 

1874. 

1879. 

Decrease  in 

1879. 

Maintenance  of  way    

d. 
5-94 
813 
2-70 
8-73 
143 
1-42 
0-80 

0-51 
0-21 

0-38 

0-67 

d. 
7-85 

10-80 
306 

10-83 
1-41 
1-42 
0-75 

0-43 
0-30 

0-38 

0-69 

d. 

1-91 
2-67 
0-36 
;-io 

—  Q-OZ 

—  0*05 

—  o-o8 
0-09 

o-q; 

d. 
7-85 

10-80 
3-06 

10-83 
1-41 
1-42 
0-75 

0-43 
0-30 

0-38 

0-69 

d. 

6-38 
819 
2-91 
10-41 
1-46 
163 
0-80 

0-22 
0-20 

0-23 

0-60 

d. 

I  "47 
"■61 

Locomotive  power    

Rollins  stock    

0-15 

0-42 

+  0-05 

Traffic  expenses    

General  cliarges   

Rates  and  taxes    

Government  duty     

+  0*05 

0"2I 
Q-IO 

0-15 

0-09 

Compensation — 

For  personal  injury 

Damage  to  goods 

Legal    and    parliamentary  1 

expenses    J 

Miscellaneous  

Total 

30-87 

37-89 

7-02 

37-89 

33-00 

4-89 

"  From  this  it  is  quite  clear  that  substantially  the  change 
between  1869  and  1874  was  a  total  increase  of  ycZ.  per  train  mile, 
of  which  i-gicZ.  was  in  permanent  way,  Z'6-jd.  in  locomotive  power, 
and  2-iocZ.  in  traffic  expenses  ;  and  substantially  the  change  between 
1874  and  1879  has  been  a  total  decrease  of  5^,  of  w^hich  the 
decrease  in  permanent  way  is  I'+ycZ.,  and  in  locomotive  power 
2'6ic?.,  the  reduction  in  traffic  expenses,  which  accounted  for  nearly 
one-third  of  the  increase  between  1869  and  1874,  being  incon- 
siderable, though  the  tendency  is  clearly  marked.  Broadly,  it  may 
be  said  that  5c/.  out  of  the  ']d.  increased  cost  of  working  between 
1869  and  1874,  being  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  permanent  way 
and  locomotive  power,  has  since  disappeared,  but  the  remaining  2d. 
of  increase,  which  was  due  to  traffic  expenses,  remains.  As  we 
Lave  noticed  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  latter  to  diminish,  thouo-h 
more  slowdy,  but  it  remains  substantially  true  that  with  the 
exception  of  this  item  the  working  expenses  of  railways  are 
substantially  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  the  same  in  1879  that 
they  were  in  1869  after  having  been  subjected  in  the  meanwhile  to 
violent  fluctuations. 
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"  There  could  be  no  "better  proof  that  much  of  the  panic  feeling 
indulged  in  a  few  years  ago  about  the  growth  of  the  working 
expenses  of  railways  was  unfounded.  The  apprehensions  about  the 
rise  in  materials  and  coals  have  not  been  justified  by  the  event 
which  has  rather  proved  that  such  a  permanent  advance  could  not 
take  place  witliout  an  equal  advance  in  general  business  leading  to 
an  increase  of  railway  traffic.  BiTsiness  having  fallen  off,  the  loss 
is  largely  made  up  to  railway  companies  as  to  other  traders  by  a 
diminished  cost  of  working. 

"  Judging  by  the  past,  a  further  decrease  of  expenditure  in 
proportion  to  receipts  is  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future, 
say  in  the  current  j'ear  and  in  1881.  This  will  be  the  necessary 
result  of  the  first  additions  to  the  volume  of  traffic  not  leading  to 
an  increase  of  the  work  done  to  obtain  the  traffic.  In  1879  the 
proportion  of  expenses  to  receipts  would  have  been  less  but  for  the 
sudden  loss  of  traffic  in  that  year,  and,  now  that  traffic  comes  back 
as  suddenly  as  it  went  away,  the  working  expenses  do  not  increase 
in  proportion.  Broadly,  we  anticipate  that  from  much  the  same 
causes  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  receipts  will  be  less  in  1880 
than  in  1879,  just  as  it  was  less  in  1870  than  in  1869.  Whether 
expenditure  will  again  grow  as  it  did  between  1870  and  1874 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but,  looking  to  the  above  analysis,  we  should 
doubt  if  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  the  growth  will  be  quite 
so  great.  Allowing  that  the  cost  of  permanent  way  and  locomotive 
power  will  again  be  driven  up  from  much  the  same  causes  as 
existed  between  1870  and  1874,  there  seems  no  good  ground 
for  expecting  a  corresponding  increase  of  traffic  expenses,  which 
have  not  diminished  since  1874  as  the  other  items  have  done. 
Possibly  there  may  even  be  a  diminution  in  this  item.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  also  whether  the  extensive  relaying  with  steel  rails,  which 
has  been  going  on  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  cost  in  many  cases 
being  wholly  charged  to  revenue,  will  really  lead  to  a  permanent 
economy  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  permanent  way.  Altogether, 
unless  some  new  source  of  mischief  is  developed,  railway  share- 
holders have  apparently  cause  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the 
prospect  as  regards  working  expenses  during  the  next  few  years. 

"  While  making  these  observations  on  the  working  expenses, 
we  would  especially  refer  to  the  full  tables  in  the  Appendix  (Nos.  5, 
11,  11a,  12,  and  13),  as  containing  much  information  which  it 
would  be  hopeless  for  us  to  summarise  in  this  report.  These 
tables  also  contain  full  details  of  the  progress  made  by  each  of 
certain  leading  companies  in  the  various  items  of  expenditure, 
which  we  submit  for  comparison  without  further  remark. 

"  Siimmarij. 

"  Our  principal  conclusions  from  this  review  of  the  last  ten  years 
may  be  very  briefly  summed  up.  While  there  has  been  in  this 
period  a  considerable  increase  of  mileage,  and  a  larger  propor- 
tionate increase  of  capital,  the  increase  of  gross  traffic  has  been  at 
a  still  greater  latio,  and,  but  for  the  increase  of  working  expenses 
being  at  a  further  greater  ratio,  there  would  have  been  a  consider- 
able  addition    to    the   aggregate    rate    of    profit   on   the    capital. 
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whereas  ttat  rate  is  much  the  same  in  1879  as  in  1869,  after 
having  been  higher  in  the  intermediate  years.  This  increase  of 
expenses,  however,  is  found  to  be  exclusively  due,  when  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  1869  and  1879,  to  the  increase  of  the 
item  of  traffic  expenses,  which,  appears  now  to  be  slowly  diminish- 
ing, while  there  is  no  cause  to  expect  that  if  traffic  again  increases 
the  other  items  of  expense  will  increase  any  more  than  they  did 
between  1870  and  1874,  if  so  much.  With  regard  to  the  increase 
of  traffic,  again,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
passenger  increase  has  been  exclusively  an  increase  in  the  third 
class  traffic,  and  the  largest  proportionate  increase  in  goods  has 
been  in  the  mineral  traffic.  Notwithstanding  also  the  actual  decline 
of  traffic  during  the  last  few  years,  the  increase  for  the  whole 
period  has  been  44^^  per  cent.,  and  the  mean  of  the  percentages  of 
increase  in  each  year  over  its  predecessor,  making  a  deduction 
for  the  years  of  decrease,  has  been  3 '8  per  cent.*  Apparently, 
judging  by  the  accounts  of  1880,  it  is  the  mineral  traffic  and  third 
class  passenger  traffic  which  are  again  increasing.  The  prospect 
seems  thus  not  unfavourable  for  the  shareholder,  both  as  regards 
ti-affic  and  working  expenses.  The  circumstances  seem  all  to  be 
such  as  to  favour  an  increased  receipt  per  train  mile  with  little 
additional  expense,  while  an  additional  id.  per  train  mile,  as  we 
have  remarked,  is  now  equal  to  about  1,000,000/.  The  drawback  is 
the  constant  increase  of  the  capital  account,  though  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
dividends  so  long  as  the  working  expenses  can  be  kept  in  check. 


II. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  WorJcs. 

Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission.  Part  I.  Famine 
Belief.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty.     (0-2591.)     Sess.  1880. 

The  first  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission, 
relating  to  famine  relief,  which  has  just  been  published,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  instructive  documents  that  has  appeared  for 
some  time  regarding  India.  The  commission  in  the  course  of 
their  investigations  found  it  necessary  to  examine  very  fully  into  the 
history  of  India  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  frequency,  inten- 
sity, and  extent  of  famines  that  have  occurred  in  past  times,  and 
to  learn  what  means  have  on  different  occasions  been  adopted  to 
mitigate  their  severity  and  restrict  their  range  of  influence.  The 
information  thus  obtained  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
report  unusual  importance,  but  there  is  much  besides  to  render  it 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  from  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  our  great  Eastern  dependency.  The  commission  was  ordered  to 
be  formed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  despatch  dated  10th  January, 
1878,  and  on  16th  May,  1878,  the  Indian  Government  formally 
appointed  the  following   gentlemen  as  members  :    General  Sir  R. 

*  See  Table  No.  6,  Appendix. 
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Stracliey,  R.E.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.S.;  President,  Mr.  James  Caird,  C.B.; 
the  Hon.  H.  S.  Cunningham,  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Calcutta  ; 
Mr.  G.  A.  Ballard,  Madras  Civil  Service  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  M.  Batten, 
Bengal  Civil  Service;  Mr.  J.  B.  Peile,  C.S.I.,  Bombay  Civil 
Service  ;  Mr.  C.  Rangacharlu,  C.I.E.,  Controller  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja's  Household,  Mysore ;  Mr.  Mahadeo  Wasadeo  Barve, 
Karbari  of  the  Kollapur  State  ;  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott,  C.S.I., 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  Secretary.  In  January,  1879,  Mr.  Ballard 
was  replaced  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Sullivan,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  Batten  left  the  commission  in  April,  1879,  and  Messrs.  Ranga- 
charlu and  Barve  did  not  sit  after  the  commission  left  India  in 
October,  1879.  The  inquiries  of  the  commission  w^ere  directed  by 
the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  tvpo  classes  of  subjects. 
"  Of  these,"  the  commissioners  remark,  "  one  would  include  all 
that  related  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  where  severe  scarcity  or 
famine  had  actually  arisen,  and  would  involve  an  inquiry  into  the 
results  of  past  experience  as  to  the  best  system  of  famine  relief, 
with  special  reference  to  such  topics  as  the  size  and  class  of  relief 
works,  the  nature  of  the  tests  to  be  employed,  the  amount  of  wage, 
the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  health  and  strength  in 
famine  labourers,  and  the  conditions  under  which  Government  might 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  in  the  supply  of  food  in 
a  tract  suffering  fram  famine.  The  other  part  of  the  commission's 
inquiry  was  to  be  directed  to  the  question,  '  How  far  is  it  possible 
for  Govei'nment,  by  its  action,  to  diminish  the  severity  of  famines, 
or  to  place  the  people  in  a  better  condition  for  enduring  them?'  " 
Under  this  latter  head  the  question  of  irrigation,  railway  commu- 
nication, and  similar  matters  were  indicated  as  suitable  subjects  of 
inquiry.  The  Indian  Government  when  appointing  the  commis- 
sion, amplified  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  went 
into  details  on  various  points,  such  as  the  alleged  unwillingness  of 
the  Madras  ryot  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  wells,  by  reason  of 
the  nature  of  the  land  tenure  in  that  Presidency.  As  soon  as  the 
members  of  the  commission  had  made  a  preliminai*y  survey  of  the 
varied  and  difficult  subjects  submitted  for  their  consideration,  they 
perceived  that  they  were  in  need  of  more  exact  information  than 
could  be  obtained  from  any  official  records  then  iii  existence.  They 
therefore  drew  up  a  series  of  inquiries,  which  were  sent  to  each  of 
the  local  governments,  with  a  request  that  the  information  asked 
for  should  be  supplied  by  "the  officials  most  competent  to  give 
valuable  and  trustwortliy  replies."  The  result  of  this  measure  was 
satisfactory,  and  greatly  assisted  the  commissioners  in  their  labours. 
The  plan  of  the  report  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  preliminary 
remarks.  The  commissioners  say:  "We  shall  first  give  a  concise 
sketch  of  the  geography,  population,  and  climate  of  British  India, 
indicating  generally  the  degree  in  which  each  part  of  the  country 
is  exposed  to  famine.  Next  we  shall  treat  of  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  famine  relief,  prefacing  our  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations by  a  concise  historical  review  of  past  famines  and  the 
measures  adopted  to  meet  them.  We  shall  then  deal  with  the 
inquiry  (to  iise  tlie  words  of  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch)  'how  far 
it  is  possible  for  Government  by  its  action  to  diminish  the  severity 
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of  families,  or  to  place  tlie  people  in  a  better  condition  to  endure 
tliem  ?  '  This  part  of  our  report  will  be  prefaced  by  a  general 
account  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  social  and  economical 
condition  of  the  people,  the  form  of  administration,  the  progress  of 
material  improvement,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  on  the  conside- 
ration of  which  onr  reply  to  this  part  of  the  inquiry  must  be  based. 
The  report  will  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  history  of  all  the  past 
famines  regarding  which  sufficient  records  exist,  a  model  famine 
code,  and  appendices  containing  a  collection  of  discussions  on 
certain  topics  which  call  for  fuller  consideration  than  would  have 
been  convenient  in  the  report,  and  selections  from  the  evidence 
and  documents  of  which  we  have  made  use."  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  scheme  that  interesting  as  is  the  portion  of  the  report  already 
before  us,  that  which  is  to  follow  will  probably  be,  in  some 
respects,  still  more  interesting. 

The  commissioners  after  stating  the  area  and  population  of 
India,  point  out  that  of  the  total  i^  million  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  240  millions,  600,000  square  miles  inhabited  by  about 
50  millions  of  people  behmg  to  native  States,  the  administration  of 
Avhich  is  not  in  British  hands.  It  is  also  needful  to  observe  that 
of  the  earlier  famines  several  occurred  in  States  not  at  the  time 
included  in  British  India.  Of  this  Oudh  is  a  conspicuous  example, 
that  province  not  having  been  annexed  by  us  until  1856.  The 
resume,  of  the  characteristics  of  the  cHmate  of  the  various  parts  of 
India,  as  determined  by  the  physiography  of  the  country,  is 
valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  commissioners  are  of  opinion 
that  the  information  at  present  available  regarding  this  matter  is 
insufficient,  and  they  would,  on  various  grounds,  urge  "that,  as 
the  expense  of  such  researches  would  be  small,  the  measures  which 
have  recently  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  to  carry  them 
out  should  be  continued,  and  even  extended  in  the  future."  They 
also  remark  on  the  importance  of  extension  of  meteorological 
knowledge  among  officials  and  all  classes  in  India.  The  tentative 
theory  put  forward  by  several  good  authorities  that  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  the  variations  of  rainfall  and  the  variations  in  the 
extent  of  the  solar  energy,  as  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  solar 
surface  affected  by  sunspots  is  touched  upon,  but  the  evidence  in 
its  favour  is  dismissed  as  insufficient  to  establish  it  as  a  basis  for 
action.  The  remarks  on  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  various 
provinces  are  illustrated  by  a  cartographic  map  of  the  rainfall  of 
India,  the  country  being  divided  into  districts  and  coloured  with 
tints  varied  according  to  the  average  immber  of  inches  fallino- 
yearly  in  each  district.  For  instance  the  greater  part  of  southern, 
eastern,  and  central  India,  comprising  the  Carnatic  part  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  the  central  provinces,  Bengal,  central  India, 
and  the  north-west  provinces,  are  coloured  light  green,  indicating 
that  over  that  area  the  rainfall  varies  in  different  places  from  30  to 
70  inches.  Travancore,  and  the  whole  of  the  western  seaboard 
almost  to  Surat  is  very  wet,  and  the  rainfall  averages  70  inches 
and  upwards,  while  in  Sindh  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Punjaub  the  rainfall  is  less  than  15  inches.  Sindh,  indeed,  may  be 
described  as  a  country  almost  wholly  without  rain,  and  dependent 
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f or  "svater  supply  on  artificial  irrigation  from  the  Indus,  but,  never- 
theless, famine  from  drought  is  hardly  known  there,  the  great 
river  being  abundantly  furnished  Avith  water  from  the  gigantic 
snowfields  of  the  Himalaya.  The  fact  that  such  a  country  as 
Sindh  has  been  artificially  made  free  from  drought  by  irrigation 
works  is  very  suggestive,  as  showing  what  may  be  done  in  a 
district  where  the  people  have  never  been  able  to  rely  on  rainfall. 
In  Orissa,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  terrible  famines,  not 
so  much  because  the  rain  failed  altogether,  but  because  it  ceased 
prematurely.  In  Mysore  and  the  Deccan  the  rainfall  is  between 
1 5  and  30  inches,  and  as  the  irrigation  system  is  insufficient  to  cope 
with  seasons  of  extreme  drought,  famines  have  been  frequent  in 
these  two  districts. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  famines  on  such  enormous 
scale  as  those  which  afflict  India  is  much  enhanced  by  the  very 
limited  knowledge  available  regarding  the  demography  of  the 
country.  The  commissioners  more  than  once  allude  to  this  grave 
deficiency,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  no  small  cause  of  the  unsatis- 
factory treatment  that  has  been  applied  to  famines  hitherto.  The 
magnitude  of  the  population  of  the  various  provinces  is  not  known 
with  any  sufficient  accuracy,  "  In  only  two  provinces  has  more 
than  one  regular  census  been  taken,"  while  "  of  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  population  little  is  known  at  pi-esent."  In  the  north-west 
provinces  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  interval  between  two 
censuses  '"appeared"  to  be  0*52  per  cent.,  and  in  the  central  pro- 
vinces o"33  per  cent.  In  a  matter  like  famine  relief,  in  which 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  numbers  likely  to  need  relief  is  every- 
thing, this  dearth  of  good  statistical  information  is  clearly  most 
baneful.  The  commissioners  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  distribu- 
tion into  classes  of  the  190  millions  composing  the  population  of 
British  India,  as  follows  : — 

Agriciiltural ^6  per  cent,  or  106  millions. 

Traders 18  „  34 

Labourers 16  ,,  30       „ 

Professional  and  service ....  10  „  20       „ 

100  190 

This  table  is  useful,  but  the  figures  on  which,  we  assume,  it 
must  have  been  based,  namely  the  estimates  or,  when  possible,  the 
returns  of  the  proportions  of  these  classes  in  different  provinces, 
would  have  been  more  useful  still,  and  would  have  been  worth 
publishing.  For  as  the  commissioners  point  out  elsewhere,  the 
order  in  which  the  various  classes  of  the  population  become  subject 
to  want  during  a  famine  is  almost  constant,  and  consequently  it  is 
of  grave  importance  for  the  authorities  to  have  a  general  idea  as  to 
the  relative  magnitude  of  these  classes,  with  a  view  to  making 
suitable  arrangements  for  relief  works.  The  section  of  the  report 
which  deals  with  the  history  of  past  famines  is  interesting,  bat  the 
records  of  those  which  occurred  previous  to  tlie  present  century  are 
too  scanty  to  be  of  much  value  for  ])iactical  purposes.  Many  of 
those  which  occurred  before  the  British  occupation  were  due  to 
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war  and  not  to  famine,  and  as  long  as  our  supremacy  was  con- 
tested, portions  of  the  country  were  liable  to  famines  thus  caused. 
The  famine  of  1802-04  was  rendered  more  severe  in  Bombay  by 
the  devastation  wroug4it  by  the  Pindari  horsemen  attached  to 
Holkar's  army.  During'  this  famine  the  Government  prohibited 
exportation,  and  itself  imported  grain  into  the  famine-stricken 
districts,  besides  remitting  revenue,  and  making  loans  and  advances 
to  landowners.  The  famine  of  1807  in  Madras  was  "  the  first 
occasion  on  whicb  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  a  fact  which,  as 
shown  by  later  and  more  accurate  observation,  has  characterised 
all  subsequent  famines  in  India.  Large  crowds  of  emaciated 
people  flocked  into  the  town  of  Madras,  attracted  thither  by  the 
existence  of  a  charitable  association,  and  by  the  hope  of  obtaining 
gratuitous  help  without  limit."  The  plan  of  supporting  the  famine- 
stricken  population  by  means  of  a  system  of  relief  works  was  first 
adopted  as  early  as  1792  by  the  Madras  Government,  and  the  same 
plan  was  tried  in  1807  in  the  districts  affected.  After  1807  the 
records  of  famines  and  of  the  expedients  brought  into  use  to 
alleviate  their  severity 'are  tolerably  copious.  During  the  famine 
of  1806  the  Madras  Goveimment  at  first  refused  to  exercise  any 
interference  with  private  trade,  but  it  found  itself  obliged  to  depart 
from  this  principle  and  to  import  grain,  much  of  which  was  sold  at 
a  loss  after  the  famine  had  ceased.  The  Government  of  Bombay  in 
1812-13  carried  out  fully  the  principle  of  non-interference  which, 
has  since  been  generally  regarded  as  the  best.  The  great  famine 
of  1833,  generally  known  as  the  Gantur  famine,  took  the  Madras 
Government  by  surprise,  and  little  was  done  to  relieve  the  inhabi- 
tants. There  was  a  very  severe  famine  in  1837,  which  affected  the 
north-west  provinces  and  the  native  States  adjoining.  The  Govern- 
ment, though  as  usual  very  ill-supplied  with  the  needful  statistical 
information,  took  the  alarm  early,  and  opened  public  works  freely. 
About  200,000/.  is  reported  to  have  been  spent  on  these  works,  and 
about  35,000/.  additional  was  expended  in  gratuitous  relief.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  prices  did  not  rise  to  a  point  which  would 
now  be  considered  as  indicating  exti^eme  tension,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  prices  vary  so  much  in  different  parts  of  India 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  much  from  them.  The  Madras 
famine  of  1854  was  a  severe  one.  About  122,800/.  was  spent  on 
relief  works,  which  when  subsequently  valued  were  found  to  be 
worth  about  38  per  cent,  of  their  cost.  The  principles  on  which, 
relief  should  be  administered  were  actively  discussed  during  this 
period,  and  as  on  each  occasion  different  modes  of  treatment  were 
adopted,  the  Government  had  a  considerable  body  of  information 
on  which  to  ground  its  suggestions  to  the  officials  of  the  famine 
stricken  districts.  After  the  famine  in  the  north-west  provinces  in 
1837,  the  general  principle  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  find  work  for  the  able-bodied,  while  the  infirm  and  helpless 
could  best  be  dealt  with  by  private  charity,  was  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. The  north-west  provinces  were  not  again  visited  by  famine 
until  1800-61,  and  the  distress  then  was  limited  as  to  area,  and  the 
harvests  in  the  neighbouring  districts  were  good.  The  general 
principles  acted  on  were  the  same  as  those  observed  in  1837,  but 
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greater  care  was  taken  to  avoid  waste.  Such  gratuitous  relief  as 
was  given  was  distributed  in  the  form  of  cooked  food  to  those  who 
having  left  their  homes  submitted  to  reside  in  a  poor-house.  The 
chief  exceptions  admitted  were  those  of  respectable  women  whose 
caste  did  not  admit  of  their  appearance  in  a  public  place.  In 
1866-67  there  was  a  severe  famine  in  Madras  and  in  Orissa. 
Distributions  of  cooked  food  were  made,  except  in  certain  cases. 
The  Orissa  famine  in  1866  was  due  to  the  premature  cessation  of 
the  rainfall,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  never  having  been  a 
famine  there  before,  the  officials  were  ignorant  of  the  sig-ns  of 
its  approach,  and  inexperienced  in  dealing  with  it.  When  the 
true  state  of  the  case  became  known,  the  monsoon  had  set  in, 
and  communication  both  by  land  and  sea  was  almost  wholly  cut 
off.  By  great  exertions  the  Government  succeeded  in  sending  in 
io,ooo  tons  of  rice  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  mortality 
of  the  people  had  been  very  great  before  this  relief  reached  them. 
Next  year  this  unfortunate  district  suffered  from  excess  of  water, 
the  harvest  being  to  a  large  extent  ruined  by  floods,  and  measures 
of  relief  were  carried  out  at  great  expense.  In  1868-69  central 
India  and  the  native  States  of  Rajputana  were  attacked  by  a 
serious  famine.  The  native  Governments  were  unable  to  do  any- 
thing on  an  adequate  scale.  Relief  works  were  opened  in  Ajmir 
and  other  British  districts,  but  the  number  of  applicants  was  so 
great  that  no  proper  supervision  could  be  exercised,  and  the 
results  were  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  famine  which  visited  the  north-west  provinces  and  the 
Punjaub  in  1868,  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  was  then 
declared  for  the  first  time  "  that  the  object  of  Government  was  to 
save  every  life,  and  that  district  officers  would  be  held  responsible 
that  no  preventible  deaths  should  occur."  The  famine  was  fore- 
seen, and  the  relief  measures  were  planned  in  ample  time.  In  the 
north-west  pi'ovinces  65,000  persons  were  employed  for  a  year,  and 
about  18,000  received  gratuitous  relief  during  that  period,  the  total 
cost  being  460.000/.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  minor  works  pro- 
vided, it  was  found  that  persons  not  in  immediate  need  of  relief 
were  attracted,  and  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  this.  The 
Behar  famine  of  1873  was  caused  like  that  in  Orissa  in  1866 
by  a  premature  cessation  of  the  rains.  The  Government  made  the 
most  elaborate  preparations  to  meet  it,  and  resolved  to  provide  the 
districts  with  the  whole  of  the  food  they  were  likely  to  need.  The 
relief  works  were  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  tests  applied  were 
relaxed  in  districts  where  distress  was  very  severe.  Indeed  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  dispense  with  tests  altogether,  and  to  rely 
on  the  personal  inquiries  of  inspectors  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  expenditure  was  6,500,000/.,  as  much  as  that  of  all  previous 
famines  put  together.  It  was  very  effective,  however,  for  no 
deaths  due  to  famine  occurred  on  this  occasion.  In  Oudh,  also, 
there  was  an  alarm  of  famine  which  turned  out  to  be  without 
cause,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  was  unnecessarily  spent  on  relief 
work.s,  the  wagfes  given  being  excessive.  The  last  famine  in  the 
record,  that  which  visited  southern  India  in  1876-78,  was  the  most 
severe  evil  of  the  kind  that  has  occurred  since  1803.     During  1877 
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prices  were  very  liigli  all  over  India.  In  the  autumn  of  1876  the 
authorities  of  Bomlbay  and  Madras  were  aware  of  what  was  coming, 
and  took  measures  to  meet  it.  The  Indian  Government  sent 
Sir  Richard  Temple  as  famine  delegate  to  inspect  the  distressed 
districts.  He  was  instructed  to  afiirm  in  the  strongest  way  the 
principle  that  no  efforts  were  to  be  spared  "  to  save  tlie  population 
of  the  distressed  districts  from  starvation,  or  from  an  extremity  of 
sulferins:  dangerous  to  life."  At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that 
the  Government  "  would  not  attempt  the  task  of  preventing  all 
suffering,  and  of  giving  general  relief  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,"  and  that  "  the  task  of  saving  life,  irrespective  of  the 
cost,  is  one  which  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  undertake."  These 
views  regarding  the  duty  of  the  Indian  Government  are  a  little 
contradictory,  but  they  were  perhaps  the  outcome  of  alarm  at  the 
enormous  expenditure  incurred  in  Behar,  where  orders  had  been 
given  that  "  no  expense  was  to  be  spared."  The  Bombay  Govern- 
ment operated  by  establishing  large  public  works,  the  amount  of 
gratuitous  relief  given  being  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
remarkable  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  strike  of  laboui'ers  on  the 
relief  works;  it  was  not  given  way  to,  however.  The  death-rate 
was  very  high  in  those  districts  to  which  the  means  of  access  were 
defective,  but  elsewhere  the  arrangements  made  prevented  an 
excessive  rise  in  the  rate.  In  Mysore  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared for  distress,  but  their  measures  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  case.  No  large  works  of  a  suitable  kind 
were  started  until  it  was  too  late,  and  there  was  a  want  of  proper 
inspection  of  such  works  as  were  opened.  In  September,  1877, 
Lord  Lytton  visited  the  distressed  districts  and  ordered  large  works 
to  be  commenced,  in  case  the  crops  should  fail  again,  as  seemed 
likely  at  that  time.  Fortunately  there  was  no  need  of  further 
measures  of  relief,  as  the  rain  fell  in  time  to  save  the  harvest. 
The  commissioners  had  not  received  any  account  of  the  famine 
in  Madras  at  the  time  of  writing  their  report.  The  IMadras 
Government  at  the  commencement  adopted  the  precedent  set  in 
Behar  in  1873,  and  bought  large  stores  of  grain.  They  also  com- 
menced large  public  works,  and  later,  by  order  of  the  supreme 
Government,  minor  works  were  also  opened.  When  Sir  Richard 
Temjile  arrived  in  the  famine  districts,  he  considered  the  wages 
paid  were  too  high,  and  they  were  accordingly  reduced.  Subse- 
quently it  was  resolved  to  restore  the  former  rate.  The  Viceroy 
visited  Madras  at  the  end  of  August,  1877,  and  ordered  a  great 
extension  of  the  system  of  large  public  works  already  in  force. 
Tbe  formidable  character  of  the  famine  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  September  the  number  of  persons  supported  by  the 
Government  was  2,218,000,  and  that  the  mortality  due  to  it  is 
estimated  at  2  millions.  The  money  spent  amounted  to  about 
8,000,000/. 

There  was  a  failure  of  rain  in  the  north-west  provinces  in 
1877,  and  a  famine  of  some  severity  resulted.  The  commissioners 
remark  on  it  that  "  the  relief  works  were  for  the  first  time  placed 
more  entirely  under  the  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
with  little   control  from  the   local  civil  officers,  and  the  effect  of 
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this  was  not  good."  The  mortality  was  higb,  and  yet  the  price  of 
grain  did  not  rise  very  seriously. 

This  valuable  record  of  famines  is  supplemented  by  a  tabular 
statement  of  them,  and  by  maps  showing  the  areas  affected  by 
them.  From  it  the  commissioners  conclude  that  taking  the  twenty- 
one  famines  and  scarcities  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  nine  years. 
"  the  proportion  is  twenty-four  years  of  bad  seasons  to  eighty-five 
years  of  good,  or  about  two  bad  to  seven  good ;  in  each  case  on  an 
average  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country,  that  is 
about  20  millions,  may  be  approximately  taken  as  the  portion 
affected,  so  that  the  result  might  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
famine  or  scarcity  over  the  whole  country  once  in  fifty-four  years." 
To  put  the  result  another  way,  a  scarcity  is  to  be  expected  two 
years  out  of  every  nine,  and  a  great  famine  every  twelve  years.  It 
also  appears  probable  that  northern  and  southern  India  are  not 
likely  ever  to  be  simultaneously  afiected  by  famine.  The  famine  of 
187ti-78  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  case,  and  the  commissioners 
therefore  assume  that  "  the  largest  population  likely  to  be  severely 
afiected  by  famine  at  one  time  may  be  put  at  30  millions."  The 
duration  of  famines  is  naturally  affected  by  the  length  of  the 
interval  between  one  harvest  and  the  next  season  for  sowing,  or 
between  the  two  harvests  in  cases  where  there  are  two  in  one  year. 
It  is  observed  that  extreme  pressure  does  not  arise  until  local  stocks 
are  appreciably  reduced,  and  also  that  when  the  prospects  of  the 
next  harvest  are  secure,  reserves  of  food  are  released  by  their 
owners.  It  is  therefore  considered  that  the  pressure  caused  by 
drought  in  one  year  will  last  about  eight  or  nine  months. 

The  commissioners  consider  that  "  an  estimated  failure  of  even 
a  third  of  the  year's  outturn  will  always  demand  the  vigilance  and 
preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities."  They  remark  that 
great  caution  must  be  used  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  severity 
of  a  famine  by  reference  to  prices,  since  the  conditions  vary 
enormously  at  different  times  and  places.  "  It  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact  that  prices  which  would  be  regarded  as  indicating  famine  in 
one  part  of  the  country  are  quite  compatible  with  undisturbed 
prosperity  in  another."  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  scarcity  on 
the  death-rate,  they  remark  that  the  data  for  determining  this  are 
very  defective,  as  at  present  there  are  no  vital  statistics  of  any 
value  regarding  the  populations  of  India.  At  periods  of  famine  the 
rate  of  mortality  is,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  in  ordinary  times,  but 
the  commissioners  think  it  possible  that  this  is,  in  some  cases,  due 
less  to  actual  starvation  than  to  the  same  causes  which  destroy  the 
crcips,  namely,  "  abnormal  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity." 
The  famine  of  1876-78  is  estimated  to  have  increased  the  normal 
mortality  of  the  districts  affected  by  about  40  per  cent.,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  normal  death-rate  in  India  is  higher  than  in 
England,  and  is  also  liable  to  wider  fluctuations.  In  connection 
with  this  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  September  and 
October,  1879,  a  mortality  was  registered  in  the  nortli-west  pro- 
vinces, then  quite  free  from  any  scarcity,  which  was  far  in  excess 
of  rates  prevailing  in  districts  suffering  from  severe  famine. 
Famine,  iu  short,  appears  to  be  "  only  one,  and   perhaps   not   the 
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most  deadly,"  of  the  forces  wliich.  act  against  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  India. 

At  this  point  of  the  report  (para.  81)  the  commissioners  again 
allude  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  India,  and  of  good  agricultural  statistics  in 
an  accessible  form. 

After  the  Behar  faruine  of  1873-74  the  Indian  Government 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  preparations  for  future  famines  ought 
to  be  made  out  of  annual  income,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a 
sum  of  1,500,000/.  should  be  set  aside  yearly  for  this  purpose. 
The  commissioners  point  out  that  there  is  no  cause  for  fear  that 
famine  relief  will  be  a  source  of  serious  financial  embarrassment 
to  the  country.  Taking  the  maximum  number  likely  to  require 
relief  in  any  one  year  as  2|  millions,  a  higher  figure  than  was 
attained  in  1877  even  in  Madras,  and  reckoning  5/.  per  head,  the 
maximum  charge  for  any  year  would  be  12,500,000/.  But  this 
estimate  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  average  requii-ements  of  a 
series  of  years.  The  commissioners  having  remarked  that  the  want 
of  diversity  of  employment  is  one  great  source  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  famine  in  India,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  risks  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  the  physical  comfort  of  an  Indian  peasant  is 
greater  than  that  of  one  of  the  same  class  in  northern  Europe,  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  position  of  the  State  towards  subjects  so  liable 
to  great  calamities  such  as  famines.  The  general  principles  on 
which  the  relief,  which  by  general  agreement  the  Government  is 
bound  to  furnish,  should  be  administered,  form  the  subject  of  careful 
consideration  in  the  remaining  pages  of  the  report.  Two  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  any  scheme  of  relief  are  stated  to  be,  that  it 
should  not  check  thrift  and  self-reliance,  and  that  it  should  not 
impair  the  suucture  of  society.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  no 
plan  of  making  a  district  responsible  for  its  own  poor  relief  could 
be  adopted  in  India,  the  scale  on  which  relief  has  to  be  given  being 
too  great. 

The  principal  rules  of  action  which  the  commissioners  suggest 
are  seven  in  number.  They  ^re,  first,  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
system  of  procedure,  to  be  embodied  in  a  fiimine  code.  At  the  same 
time  an  improved  system  of  obtaining  and  recording  statistical  and 
other  information  regarding  famines  should  be  adopted.  Second,  to 
provide  the  able  bodied  with  work  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  at  an 
early  period  in  the  famine;  and  third,  to  supply  gratuitous  relief  to 
such  as  are  incapable  of  work,  through  village  officers  or  head  men, 
whenever  possible.  Fourth,  to  organise  a  system  of  village  inspec- 
tion during  famine  periods.  Fifth,  to  interfere  as  little  as  may  be 
with  the  operations  of  trade,  and  to  facilitate  trade  by  improving 
the  means  of  communication.  Sixth,  to  remit  to  the  landlords  the 
land  revenue  during  a  period  of  serious  loss  of  harvest  on  condition 
that  they  grant  a  proportionate  relief  to  their  tenants.  SeventJi; 
to  define  accurately  the  limits  of  local  responsibility  for  expen- 
diture on  relief. 

The  prepai'ation  of  a  famine  code  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
creation  of  a  department,  to  be  called  the  agricultural  department, 
to  administer  it.     This  department  would  concentrate  the  work  now 
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done  by  various  scattered  offices,  and  in  ordinary  times  would  be 
largely  occupied  in  improving  the  arrangements  for  obtaining  and 
recording  statistical  and  other  information  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  community.  There  would  also  be  an  agricultural 
department  attached  to  each  of  the  local  governments.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  famine,  the  agricultural  department  of  the  local 
government  in  which  it  occurred,  would  appoint  a  famine  commis- 
sioner with  full  responsibility  for  directing  all  branches  of  famine 
relief.  This  officer  should  be  firmly  supported  by  the  Groveimment 
in  any  measures  he  holds  to  be  necessary.  One  of  the  duties  of  the 
department  would  be  to  make  the  village  accountants  responsible 
officers  with  a  clearly  defined  set  of  duties,  aud  to  place  a  special 
officer  in  each  district  to  gather,  supervise,  and  arrange  statistics 
relating  to  the  economical  position  of  the  district,  and  generally  to 
supply  information  regarding  demography. 

The  general  principles  of  the  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  the 
able  bodied  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  be  the 
opening  of  relief  worka,  of  a  kind  such  that  they  can  be  executed 
by  unskilled  labourers,  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  "  the  task,"  which 
task  should  be  only  75  per  cent,  of  what  would  be  required  in 
ordinary  times.  Piece  work,  as  understood  in  Europe,  should  be 
introduced  when  the  labourers  prefer  it,  but  the  wages  given  should 
not  be  much  in  excess  of  the  wage  for  task  work.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  works  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  works 
department,  which  would  be  responsible  for  having  a  list  of  suit- 
able works  ready  to  be  opened  when  required.  By  watching  the 
numbers  applying  for  work  the  Government  would  be  able  to 
obtain  an  idea  as  to  the  real  dimensions  of  the  famine,  and  could 
extend  or  restrict  the  works  accordingly. 

Gratuitous  relief,  which  will  always  be  to  some  extent  necessary, 
is  best  given  throug'h  the  village  system,  and  the  village  officials. 
This  plan  may  probably  involve  too  free  a  grant  of  relief,  but  this 
evil  may  be  minimised  by  efficient  supervision.  Relief  houses  will 
be  established  for  persons  having  no  homes,  or  who  have  wandered 
in  search  of  food,  as  well  as  for  able  bodied  persons  who  refuse  to 
work.  The  class  of  wanderers  will  be  much  reduced  by  an  efficient 
system  of  village  inspection,  to  be  created  when  a  famine  is 
imminent.  The  inspectors  -vfill  be  able  to  inform  the  people  where 
food  is  to  be  had,  and,  generally,  what  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  their  welfare. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  whole  report,  in  many  respects, 
is  that  devoted  to  the  question  of  food  supply.  The  com- 
mission was  unanimously  opposed  to  intei'fereuce  with  private 
trade  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  on  another 
point  connected  with  the  supply  of  food  there  was  an  important 
difference  of  opinion,  the  majority  being  against  any  scheme  for 
Government  storage  of  grain,  while  Messrs.  Caird  and  Sullivan 
advocated  one,  the  details  of  which  they  explain  in  a  separate 
report.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  was  based  on  the  general 
maxim,  not  denied  by  the  minority,  that  governments  should 
not  engage  in  commercial  operations,  coupled  with  an  assertion 
that  private  trade  was  sufficiently   active   in  India  to  bring  that 
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cotintry  within  the  range  of  apphcation  of  the  maxim.  They  also 
give  estimates,  which  they  admit  to  be  "  rough  and  approximate," 
of  the  ordinary  outturn  of  food  in  British  India.  By  these  figures 
it  would  seem  that  this  ordinary  outturn  is  over  50  million  tons, 
and  the  ordinary  surplus  available  for  storage,  for  export,  or  for 
the  luxurious  consumption  of  the  richer  classes  is  more  than 
5  million  tons.     The  following  is  the  table  : 

[In  thousands,  OrO's  omitted.] 


Province. 


unjaub  

.  W.  Provinces  \ 
aud  Oudh   J 

eiigal     

entral  Provinces  .... 

ehar 

ombay  

[adras    

[ysore    

m-mah  

Total    


Popula- 
tion. 


17,600, 

41,000, 

60,000, 

8,200, 

2,250, 

16,000, 

31,000, 

5,000, 


181,350, 


Food 
Crop 
Area. 


Acres. 
18,500, 

31,450, 


Out- 
turn of 
Food. 


Tons. 

5.33°: 
11,230: 


48,000, 17,100 


12,000, 

3,700, 

21,500, 

26,000, 

5,100, 


2,750, 
620, 
4,500, 
8,50c, 
1,500 


166,250,  a,<^o 


ArcH 

under 

X on -Food 

Crop. 


Acres. 
2,500, 

5,200, 

? 
2,500, 
2,800. 
5,500, 
2,500, 

500, 


21,500, 


Ordinary  Consumption. 


F«od. 


Tons. 

3,800, 

8,420, 

13,000, 
1,660, 
400, 
3,300, 
6,300, 
1,100, 


Seed. 


Tons. 
390, 

820, 

1,000. 

460. 

30. 

290, 

400. 

60 


37.980,3,450, 


Cattle 
Food. 


Tons. 

250, 

830, 

1,000. 

i8oi 

80, 

260. 

440. 


3,090, 


Wast- 
age. 


Tons. 
270, 

500, 

900, 
150, 

30, 
210, 
420, 

75, 


Total. 


Tons. 

4>7io, 

10,570. 

15,900, 

2,450, 

54O: 

4,150 

1,28=; 


2,555,  47,165, 


Sur- 
plus. 


Tons. 
620, 

660, 

1,200, 
300, 
80, 
350, 
940, 
215, 
800, 


5,16e 


On  the  data  supplied  by  these  figures,  the  commissioners  argue 
as  follows.  In  the  Madras,  Mysore,  and  Bombay  famine  of  1876-78, 
the  year's  outturn  was  6  million  tons  short  of  the  average.  The 
actual  crop  was  then  about  4I  million  tons  less  than  the  amount 
required  for  ordinary  consumption.  But  they  assume  that  "  a 
calamity  of  this  kind  immediately  leads  the  population  to  reduce 
its  ordinary  rate  of  consumption  both  for  men  and  cattle,  and  to 
guard  more  carefully  against  the  waste  that  usually  occurs.  So  far, 
too,  as  land  remains  unsown  during  the  drought,  something  is 
saved  in  seed  grain.  From  these  causes  the  above-stated  deficit  of 
4;|  million  tons  might  be  reduced  to  3  millions."  We  should  have 
liked  to  see  the  evidence  on  which  this  assumption  is  grounded. 
The  report  proceeds  to  remark  that  to  meet  this  deficiency  there 
would  be,  "  first,  the  local  stocks  of  the  distressed  area,  which 
taken  at  three  months'  supply  of  the  people's  food,  amount  to 
zf  millions;  second,  the  year's  surplus  of  the  districts  not  affected, 
which  by  the  figures  in  the  above  table  would  be  3I  million  tons, 
but  which  might  be  expected  to  be  larger  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  consumption ;  and  third,  the  local  stocks  in  those 
districts."  The  latter  source  of  supply  seems  to  us  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  value.  It  is  added  that  supplies  could  be  obtained  from 
other  countries  in  case  of  extreme  need.  On  the  above  grounds 
the  majority  of  the  commission  have  placed  on  record  their  opinion 
that  "  the  surplus  produce  of  India,  taken  as  a  whole,  furnishes  the 
means  of  meeting  the  demands  of  any  part  of  the  country  likely  to 
suffer  from  famine  at  any  one  time."     In  regard  to  Government 
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storage  their  objections  to  it  are  of  the  usual  character,  but  they 
give  special  reasons  against  it  based  on  its  assumed  costliness.  To 
be  adequate,  they  say,  such  storage  must  be  on  a  large  scale.  Since 
7^  per  cent,  of  the  people  may  at  any  one  time  require  relief,  and 
the  whole  population  needs  it  on  the  average  once  in  iifty-four 
years,  a  population  of  40  millions  would  require,  at  six  persons  to 
the  ton,  a  total  quantity  of  500,000  tons.  "  If  it  is  stored,  its 
original  cost  will  be  enhanced  by  interest  for  fifty-four  years  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  purchase,  which  will  be  2f  times  its  first 
price,  and  by  the  cost  of  storing,  renewal  to  meet  waste,  and 
management,  which  should  certainly  be  taken  at  not  less  than  the 
interest,  so  that  the  ultimate  cost  will  be  6\  times  the  first  cost." 
They  add  that  if  the  grain  were  purchased  as  required,  even  in 
times  of  high  prices,  its  cost  would  only  be  three  times  the  price  in 
a  period  of  low  prices,  and  that  the  proposed  plan  of  storage  would 
paralyse  the  operations  of  private  tradei"s,  and  thus  hinder  the 
jDrogressof  India. 

Before  describing  the  remainder  of  the  report,  it  will  be  con- 
venient at  this  point  to  consider  tlie  points  on  which  Messrs.  Caird 
and  Sullivan  differ  from  their  colleaoues.  With  reg-ard  to  relief 
measures  these  gentlemen  are  in  favour  of  a  greater  degree  of 
simplicity,  and  less  interference  with  the  village  system  than  that 
recommended  in  the  report.  They  consider  that  the  management 
of  the  Behar  famine  should  be  the  guide,  since  it  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  what  ought  to  be  the  first  object,  the  saving  of 
life,  was  attained.  They  argue  that  30  millions  of  people  may  be 
considered  as  the  greatest  number  likely  to  be  affected  at  any  one 
time  by  famine,  and  10  per  cent.,  or  3  millions  of  these  may  need 
relief  for  a  year,  which  would  require,  at  3^.  per  head,  an  expendi- 
ture of  9,000,000/.,  which  "  would  provide  relief  on  a  scale  double 
that  given  in  Madras  and  Bombay  in  1876-78."  They  therefore 
consider  that  the  proposed  famine  reserve  of  1,500,000/.  would  be 
ample,  and  add,  moreovei",  that  this  would  be  a  small  expenditure 
on  poor  relief  compared  with  that  given  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  disapprove  the  "  task-work  "  system,  and  recommend  pay- 
ment by  the  piece,  "  on  a  scale  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
market  price  of  food."  They  would  deal  with  idlers  by  giving 
gratuitous  relief  on  a  restricted  scale. 

With  regard  to  the  estimates  of  grain  supply  above  given  the 
dissentients  remark  that  they  can  place  no  confidence  in  them, 
arguing  that  if  there  is  an  annual  surplus  of  5  million  tons, 
4  millions  are  available,  allowing  i  million  for  export,  for  laying 
by,  "a  quantity  sutticient  to  feed  24  millions  of  people."  Yet 
when  famines  come,  it  is  only  by  immense  pressure  that  sufficient 
supplies  can  be  obtained.  They  also  remark  that  they  cannot 
agree  that  India  is,  as  a  whole,  self  supporting.  Population 
increases,  while  the  production  of  food  hardly  advances.  Moreover, 
the  wages  of  the  people  "  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  price  of 
food  than  in  any  country  of  which  we  have  knowledge."  They 
argue  strongly  in  favour  of  the  storage  of  grain  in  seasons  of 
plenty,  in  pits  constiuctcd  and  lined  with  baked  clay  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  the   natives.      Trade,   they  allege,  is   too  slow   in  its 
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operations,  the  profit  being  mucli  a  matter  of  speculation.  The 
storage  would  only  be  needed  for  districts  difficult  of  access,  and  it 
might  be  done  on  the  basis  of  securing  666,000  tons  of  grain 
"  during  the  first  period  of  eleven  years,  which  would  be  the  whole 
quantity  necessary  to  feed  for  fifty-four  years  10  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  or  one-fifth  part  of  India,  the  proportion  here  assumed 
to  be  difiicult  of  access."  The  grain  would  be  bought  in  years  of 
plenty  on  the  spot  where  grown,  at  4/.  per  ton,  delivered  at  the 
pits,  and  the  cost  of  storage  may  be  taken  at  los.^  making  together 
4Z.  I  OS.  The  quantity  annually  stored  would  be  60,000  tons,  at  the 
cost  of  about  270,000/.  At  the  end  of  eleven  j^ears  one-fifth  would 
have  to  be  reijlaced  at  a  cost  of  594,000/.,  spread  over  the  next 
eleven  years,  when  another  fifth  would  have  to  be  replaced,  and  so 
on  until  the  cycle  of  fifty- four  years  ended,  and  a  fresh  one  com- 
menced. It  is  evident  that  the  cost  would  be  higher  during  the 
first  fifty-four  years  than  afterwards,  the  annual  average  cost 
becoming  less  as  each  period  of  eleven  years  elapsed.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  each  new  cycle  there  would  be  four-fifths  in  stock. 
The  dissentients  point  out  that  the  rate  assumed  in  the  report  to  be 
paid  as  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  storage  of  corn  is 
much  too  high,  since  India  can  borrow  at  4  per  cent. 

To  return  to  the  report,  the  commissioners  approve  the  practice 
of  suspending  the  land  revenue  in  cases  of  general  agricultural 
distress,  care  being  taken  that  rents  are  remitted  by  the  landlords 
to  a  corresponding  extent.  They  also  recommend  the  granting  of 
loans  to  landlords  and  other  persons  who  are  likely  to  make  a  good 
use  of  them.  The  principle  of  local  and  financial  responsibility 
must  be  worked  with  great  care,  the  circumstances  of  different 
provinces  being  so  various.  The  local  governments  may  properly 
be  requu'ed  to  provide  means  for  protectiii'  their  own  provinces 
against  famine,  and  of  meeting  the  cost  of  it  when  it  occurs. 
Executive  responsibility  may  be  properly  extended  to  municipal 
committees  and  other  small  local  organisations. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous  "  a  few  subordinate  points 
are  treated  of,  the  most  impoitant  being  a  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  private  charity,  which  the  commissioners  consider  to 
be  best  performed  in  judicious  support  of  the  poor  when  the  famine 
is  over,  and  they  may  require  money  to  repurchase  tools,  stocks,  &c. 
There  are  also  observations  on  the  treatment  of  subjects  of  native 
States  and  of  wanderers. 

Tiventy -fourth  BejJurt  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majpstifs 
Customs  on  the  Customs  (for  the  year  ended  31st  December, 
1879),  1880. 

The  introductory  remarks  to  this  report  contain  some  remarks 
on  the  general  question  of  the  amount  of  goods  taken  out  of  and 
brought  into  the  country  which  are  of  some  interest.  Referring  to 
a  former  report  in  which  the  import-export  controversy  was  dis- 
cussed, they  say : — "  We  make  no  apology  for  returning  to  this 
subject,  the  less  so  as  we  have  been  enabled,  since  we  reported  in 
1877,  to  obtain  further  information  bearing  upon  it."  The  com- 
missioners then  submit  some  general  remarks  on  foreign  trade, 
concluding     with     the    very    sound    observation    that    we    must 
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apparently  attribute  to  a  "  peryersity  of  disposition  "  that  "  distur- 
bance of  mind  and  reason  which  appears  to  dread  and  mistrust  a 
trade  from  which  a  nation  receives  back  more  value  than  it  sends 
out,  or  in  other  words,  which  results  in  the  value  of  its  imports 
being  in  excess  of  that  of  its  exports."  They  next  point  out  how 
much  the  investigation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  record  of 
imports  and  exports  is  necessarily  limited  to  fixed  periods  and  to 
areas  defined  geographically.  Although  the  ascertaining  what 
wealth  enters  and  leaves  the  country  is  easier  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  that  of  a  country  which  is  not  an  island, 
the  diSiculties  in  satisfactorily  determining  this  all  important  point 
are  almost  insuperable.  The  official  records  are  necessarily  incom- 
plete, and  the  commissioners  have  attempted  to  supplement  them 
by  inquiries  instituted  among  private  persons  and  others  who  might 
be  able  to  render  assistance.  They  are  of  opinion  the  freight 
ought  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  set  oif  against  the  excess  of  imports, 
on  the  ground  that  freight  is  an  increment  of  value  which  accrues 
to  the  goods  after  they  have  left  the  exporting  country.  This  is 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  think  a  good  case  may  be  made 
out  nevertheless  for  treating  not  only  freight,  but  insurance,  as 
reducing  the  nominal  excess  of  imports.  This,  however,  is  a  side 
issu.e,  and  we  must  pass  on  to  the  main  points.  The  commissioners 
urge  that  the  old  practice  of  treating  the  exports  and  imports  of 
bullion  as  separate  from  those  of  other  articles  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  and  they  spend  some  little  time  over  an  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  the  medium  of  exchange  itself  and  promises  to 
supply  the  medium  of  exchange.  So  long  as  bullion  is  treated  as 
a  special  sort  of  merchandise,  so  long  will  the  various  delusions, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  gold  and  silver  are  employed  for  a 
particular  and  very  conspicuous  purpose  in  the  economic  system  of 
the  world,  subsist.  The  "  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,"  the 
"coin  and  bullion,"  together  with  the  "merchandise  in  transit," 
constitute  the  information  as  to  imports  officially  obtained.  But 
the  commissioners  proceed  to  add  a  list  of  other  classes  of  articles 
brought  into  the  country,  regarding  which  they  have  made 
inquiries.  These  are  :  "  ships  built  abroad,  bought  by  the  State 
or  by  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  States  or 
residents  abroad  for  purposes  of  war  or  for  local  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  ships  built  abroad,  bought  by  residents  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  general  commercial  purposes  ;  coin  and  other  property 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  immigrants  ;  coin  and  other 
property  brou.ght  into  the  Unired  Kingdom  by  ordinary  passengers." 
Regarding  wealth  thus  introduced  into  the  country,  the  commis- 
sioners have,  through  the  "  courtesy  and  good  will  of  those  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  afford  it,"  obtained  in  some  cases  direct 
returns  of  value,  in  others  information  enabling  them  to  estimate 
values. 

Taking  the  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  similar  defi- 
ciencies in  the  information  available.  The  classes  of  value  of 
which  no  returns  are  made  are:  (1)  "Increment  of  value  on  mer- 
chandise in  transit  at  the  time  of  export."  (2)  "  Ships  built  in 
tlie  United  Kinordom  sold  to  foreign  States  or  residents  abroad  for 
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purposes  of  war  oi'  local  use."  (3)  "  Ships  built  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom  sold  to  residents  abroad  for  general  commercial  purposes." 
(4)  "  Stores  of  all  ships  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  supplied  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  coals."  (o)  "Stores  of  all 
Queen's  ships  supplied  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  expended  out 
of  it."  (6)  "  Coin  and  other  property  taken  from  the  United 
Kingdom  by  emigrants."  (7)  "  Coin  and  other  property  taken 
from  the  United  Kingdom  by  ordinary  passengers."  In  regard  to 
these  classes  also  valuable  information  has  been  obtained.  The 
"  increment  of  value  on  transit  trade  "  is  set  down  at  3  per  cent. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  the  reasons  for  this  estimate  had  been 
given.  In  regard  to  the  emigrants  and  immigrants,  and  the  ordi- 
nary passengers,  the  commissioners  made  estimates  founded  on  the 
official  returns  supplemented  by  inquiries  from  shipping  and  other 
companies.  The  "  balance  sheet "  containing  these  additional 
items  gives  a  total  of  402,259,322/.  on  the  import  side,  and  of 
308,146.515/.  on  the  export  side,  thus  making  the  so-called 
"balance"  against  us  94,112,807/.  The  coinmissioners  very  pro- 
perly remark  that  any  such  "  balancing  "  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
trade  account  is  of  very  limited  value  as  a  test  of  the  position  of  a 
nation. 

The  Condition  of  Nations,  Social  and  Political,  with  Complete 
Comparative  Tahles  of  Universal  Statistics,  by  G.  F.  Kolb.  Trans- 
lated, edited,  and  collated  to  1880.  By  Mrs.  Brewer;  with  original 
notes  and  information  by  Edwin  W.  Streeter,  F.R.G.S.  George 
Bell  and  Sons,  1880. 

Mrs.  Brewer  has  translated  Baron  Kolb's  great  work  on  the 
Condition  of  Nations  in  a  very  careful  and  satisfactory  manner. 
There  is  a  certain  disadvantage  attaching  to  the  translation  of  books 
like  this,  which  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  figures  and  comments 
on  figures,  namely,  that  both  translation  and  original  inevitably  get 
out  of  date  by  the  mere  lapse  of  a  year  or  two.  It  seems  almost  a 
waste  of  time  to  translate  such  a  work,  especially  as  the  original  is 
fairly  accessible  to  inquirers,  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  there  are 
excellent  works  of  the  same  class  published  year  by  year  in  English, 
French,  and  German.  The  great  bulk  of  the  volume  may  be 
described  as  an  enlarged  variety  of  the  species  of  which  the  best 
known  in  England  is  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  and  the  best 
known  in  Europe  the  Almanach  de  Gotha.  At  the  same  time 
Baron  Kolb's  work  certainly  contains  useful  information  in  fields 
left  blank  by  these  two  publications.  In  vital  statistics  espe- 
cially he  has  taken  pains  to  be  strong.  But  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  volume  is  the  introduction  on  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Statistics."  It  gives  a  rough  outline  of  the  class  of  social  phe- 
nomena which  statistics  enable  us  to  observe.  Such  a  work,  if 
systematically  performed,  would  be  of  great  value,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  a  criticism  of  the  method  of  statistics.  Unfortu- 
nately Baron  Kolb  has  not  thought  fit  to  treat  the  subject  on  any 
system,  being  content  to  point  out  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
statistics  have  been  proved  to  be  practically  useful,  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  regularities  which  ai'e  noticeable  in 
some  of  the  more  conspicuous  phenomena  of  social  life.     From  a 
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■writer  of  Baron  Kolb's  learuinof  we  had  a  riglit  to  expect  an  essay 
on  the  Method  and  Results  of  Statistical  Inquiry,  illustrated  by  the 
mass  of  information  contained  in  the  rest  of  the  volume.  What  we 
actually  have  is  a  well  written  but  desultory  paper  on  "  The  "Wonders 
of  Science,"  as  manifested  to  the  social  inquirer.  Although,  how- 
ever, the  scientific  student  will  be  disappointed  with  Baron  Kolb's 
Introduction,  we  are  very  far  from  considering  it  useless.  On  the 
contrarv,  such  is  the  density  of  the  ignorance  of  the  phenomena 
which  statistics  enable  us  to  perceive,  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  to  anyone  who  vrill  take  the  trouble  to  place  some  of  these 
before  the  public  in  a.  readable  form.  And  from  this  point  of  view 
we  must  express  our  obligations  to  Mrs.  Brewer,  who  has  performed 
her  task  of  translation  well. 

History  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe.  By  Jerome  Adolphe 
Blanqui.  Translated  from  the  fourth  French  edition  by  Emily  J. 
Leonard.  With  a  preface  by  David  A.  Wells.  George  Bell  and 
Sons.     1880. 

The  first  edition  of  Blanqui's  Histoire  de  VEconomie  Politique 
was  published  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  the  later  editions 
only  brought  the  work  down  to  1842.  During  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  was  occupied  with  important  works  of  a  special  character, 
and  he  made  no  changes  in  the  work  subsequent  to  that  year 
beyond  writing  a  new  preface  to  the  edition  of  1S37.  When  he 
died  early  in  1854  he  was  engaged,  by  order  of  the  Academie  des 
Science  Morales  et  Politiqnes,  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population  of  France.  His  history,  now  for  the  first  time,  as 
far  as  we  know,  translated  into  English,  is  well  worthy  of  the  high 
reputation  in  which  it  is  held.  Blanqui  was  a  free  trader  at  a 
time  when  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  made  but  little  way  in 
France.  He  was  a  pupil  of  J.  B.  Say,  who  persuaded  him  to  study 
economics  and  abandon  the  career  of  a  teacher  of  chemistry  and 
other  physical  sciences.  He  succeeded  Say  as  professor  in  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Commerces  in  1833.  Blanqui's  work 
was  written  in  order  to  point  out,  in  opposition  to  the  general 
opinion  current  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  that  political  economy 
was  not  an  invention  of  Turgot  and  Quesnay,  but  that  in  ancient 
times,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages,  its  subject  matter  had  been 
discussed  and  considered  at  great  length.  He  quotes  from  several 
authors  of  antiquity  in  sup|)ort  of  this  view,  and  traces  the 
characteristics  of  society  in  Greece  and  Rome  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  He  calls  attention  to  the  curious  anomaly  in  Plato's 
Republic,  that  he  had  a  full  perception  of  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labour,  and  the  uses  of  money,  and  yet  was  unable  to 
speak  of  artisans  and  traders  except  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
contempt.  He  apparently  thinks  that  the  only  useful  thing  the 
Romans  did  was  to  make  roads  and  keep  them  in  repair — a  view 
which  will  hardly  bear  examination  at  the  present  day.  But  his 
remarks  on  the  ruinous  system  which  forbade  free  citizens  to 
engage  in  industrial  occupations  unless  they  were  born  to  them 
show  a  full  comprehension  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  break-up 
of  the  empire.  His  account  of  Charlemagne  and  the  transition  to 
the  feudal  system  is  brief,  and   be  passes  on  to  the  crusades,  of 
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wbicli  the  ecouomic  effects  were  very  extensive,  in  that  they  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  navigation  and  introduced  a  number  of  new 
industries  into  Europe.  Blanqui  shows  how  vast  masses  of 
property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  townspeople,  and  how  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  mercantile  class  increased  during  the 
period  of  the  crusades.  He  then  traces  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
the  middle  ages,  notices  their  use  of  bills  of  exchange  and  the 
high  development  of  their  commercial  system.  As  regards  the 
invention  of  bills  of  exchange,  lie  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
Lombards  and  the  Jews  must  share  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 
But,  as  he  points  out  in  a  note,  quoting  M.  Courcelle-Seneuil, 
instruments  resembling  bills  of  exchange  were  in  use  at  Athens 
in  the  third  century  B.C.  The  rise  of  the  Hanse  towns  and 
the  services  they  rendered  to  the  development  of  commercial  enter- 
prise occupies  some  pages,  and  Blanqui  then  treats  of  the  origin, 
in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  extensive  system  of  corporations 
which  did  so  much  good  and  so  much  mischief  in  France.  After 
noting  the  rise  and  downfall  of  the  Italian  republics,  he  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  influence  of  Charles  V,  of  whom  he  has  hardly  a 
good  word  to  say,  regarding  him  as  the  founder  of  the  system  of 
i^estriction  and  "  protection "  from  which  Europe  has  suffered  so 
much.  He  considers  Charles  to  have  done  more  harm'  than 
Philip  II,  because  the  evil  wrought  by  the  latter  ended  with  him, 
while  his  father's  system  continued  to  oppi-ess  the  nations  long  after 
he  was  dead.  This  view  savours  a  little  of  paradox,  considering 
what  Philip's  work  really  was,  and  besides,  Charles,  though  he  did 
much  to  lead  the  countries  he  governed  into  the  wrong  economic 
path,  was  most  ably  and  sedulously  seconded  in  the  same  bad  course 
by  other  European  potentates.  We  need  not  follow  Blanqui's 
exposition  down  to  more  recent  times,  especially  as  his  work 
becomes  more  and  more  a  history  of  France.  The  administrations 
of  Sully  and  Colbert  receive  full  treatment  at  his  hands,  and  the 
rise  of  the  mercantile  system  is  traced  with  care.  The  latter  part 
of  the  volume  gives  a  valuable  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  schools  that  have  come  into  existence  since  political  economy 
became  a  recognised  body  of  useful  truths.  The  last  chapter  but 
one  gives  a  general  view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  systems 
adopted  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  translator's  work 
is  fairly  well  done. 


III. — Notes  on  some  Additions  to  the  Lihrary. 

lie  Commerce  Exterieiir  de  VEgyi:>t  pendant  I'annee  1879.  Cairo, 
1880. 

The  process  of  introducing  regularity  into  the  administration 
of  Egypt  is  going  on  with  commendable  rapidity.  The  commer- 
cial and  other  statistics  issued  by  the  Direction  Generate  de  la 
Sfatistique,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Amici,  are  full  and 
well  arranged,  and  there  is  the  minimum  of  delay  in  their  appear- 
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ance.  Tliere  are  some  countries  where  statistics  are  Bot  published 
until  a  couple  of  years  or  more  after  the  time  to  which  they  relate. 
Thanks  to  M.  Amici  and  his  staff  Egypt  is  not  one  of  these.  The 
commerce  of  Egypt  in  1879  shows,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  very 
appreciable  advance  on  that  of  1878.  The  imports  amounted  to 
5,002,163/.  E.,  and  the  exports  to  13.439,059/.  E.  The  excess  of 
exports  thus  amounts  to  8,436,895/.  E.  The  exports  were  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  last  six  years,  with  the  exception  of  1876,  when 
they  amounted  to  13,561.286/.  E.  The  great  bulk  of  Egyptian  trade 
is  of  course  carried  on  with  England,  the  total  trade  with  which 
country  being  11,219,683/.  E.,  or  6o|  per  cent,  of  the  total 
18,441,222/.  E.  As  compared  with  1874  our  trade  with  Egypt 
has  diminished  relatively,  its  proportion  of  the  whole  being  70  per 
cent,  in  that  year.  The  summary  tables  of  imports  and  exports  of 
various  articles  compiled  from  the  returns  by  M.  Amici  are  very 
interesting.  Taking  the  imports  first,  there  is  an  increase  in 
cotton  goods  on  1878,  but  the  value  of  the  imports  is  much  below 
that  of  the  imports  of  1875.  The  impoi'ts  of  iron  of  all  kinds  show 
a  most  remarkable  reduction  on  those  of  the  previous  years,  being 
only  51,119/.  E.,  against  108,311/.  E.  in  1878,  105.797/.  E.  in  1877, 
149,144/.  E.  in  1876,  112,466/.  E.  in  1875,  and  171,683/.  E.  in  1874. 
No  reason  is  given  for  this  great  diminution,  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  last  autumn. 
Of  the  exports  the  largest  amount  are  cotton,  8,118,852/.  E.,  and 
cotton  seeds,  1.316,865/.  E.  The  export  of  cotton  shows  a  great 
increase  on  that  of  1878,  but  it  has  not  risen  to  the  level  attained 
in  1875  and  1876,  when  the  exports  were  8,853,635?.  E  ,  and 
8,762,712/.  E.  respectively,  and  still  less  to  that  of  1874,  when  they 
amounted  to  9,676,283/.  E.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  exports 
of  sugar,  while  the  general  badness  of  the  European  harvest  in 
1879  is  reflected  in  the  exports  of  wheat,  which  reached  the  value 
of  1,344,093/.  E.,  a  higher  figiTre  than  in  any  previous  year. 
M.  Amici  will  pardon  us  for  pointing  out  an  error  in  the  table  on 
p,  9.  The  exports  of  wheat  for  1878  are  set  down  as  only 
92,086/.  E.,  an  obvious  misprint  for  some  higher  number,  for  he 
himself  on  the  next  page  remarks  that  the  year  of  minimum  expor- 
tation was  1874,  when  the  amount  was  143,511/.  E. 


IV. — Additions  to  the  Lihranj. 
Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  30M  Se2^iemher,  1880. 


Donations. 


Bv  whom  Presented. 


Austria  and  Hungary — 

Stati.stiches  Juhrbuch  fiir   1878.      Hefte  5.     Clerus,"] 

Lehranstaltcn,  periodisehe  Presse.     193  pp.    Heft  G,  I   Imperial  Cenfral  Sta- 
Privat-und  Straf-Reelitspflcfje,  Gefallsubertretungcn.  |       tistieal Commission 


207  pp.,  imp.  8to.     Wieii,  1880 
Statistiselies   Ifaiidbuehlein  der  kflrl.  Haupstadt  Prao;, "I    a^  ^-  l-     ^  -r,  . 

fiir  1878.     7"  Jahrgang.     15ipp.     (2  copies.)     grS.  I  ^%^^'^«""^  ^"'^'^^^  «^ 
Prag,  1880  '""■"" 


r       Pra;;ue 
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By  whom  Presented. 


Royal    Statistical 
JBureau 


Austria  and  Hungary — Contd. 

Statistischcs  Jalirbuch  fiii-  Ungara,  1878,  S'*''  Jahrgang. 
Heft  3.  Landwirthscliaft  Ernte  und  Weinlese. 
Heft  8.  Cultus-  und  Unterriclitswesen.  4to.  Buda- 
pest, 1880 

Hivafalos  Statistikai  Kozlemenyek —  f> 

Magjarorszag    Hitelintezetei,    1878 — Ban.   xi    and 

157  i^p.     4to 

Magyarorszag  Vasutai,  1877 — Ban.  xlii  and  252  pp., 
imp.  8vo.     Budapest,  1880     J 

Belgium — 

Inauguration  de  la  Statue  d'Adolphe  Quetelet.    16  pp.,  1   tj       i   •      t 
Svo.     Bruxelles,  1880 [  ^°^^^  Academy 

Bulletin  hebdoniadaire  de  Statistique  DemogTapluque 

et  Medicale.  Annee  xi,  Nos.  24 — 31,  et  33 — 36, 1880.  )■  Dr.  Janssens 
Imp.  Svo.     Bruxelles 

China  — 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs — 
I.  Statistical  Series — 

No.  2.  Customs  Grazette,  Jan. — Mar.,  1880 

No.  3,  part  1.      Abstract  of  Trade  and  Customs. 
Revenue  Statistics  from  1867-79    


Robert    Hart,    Esq. 
Shangliai 


Denmark.     Nationalokonomisk     Tidsskrift,    Bind 
Hefte  7,  8,  und  9.     8vo.     Kjobenhavn,  1880  


15, 


The  Danisli  Political 
Economy  Society 


Director-General 
Statistics 


Egypt — 

Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  la  Navigation  par  le  Canal  de^ 

Suez.     1^  annee.  No.  2,  du  1""^  Avril  au  30  Juin, 

1880.     31  pp.,  4to.  (2  copies)     

Le  Commerce  Exterieur  de   I'Egypte   pendant  1879. 

97  pp.,  imp  8vo.     Le  Caire,  1880 

Commerce   Extereur  de   I'Egypte,    Bidletin  du.     I*''* 

Trimestre,  annee  1880.     10  pp.,  4to 

France— 

Aunales  de   Demograpbie    Internationale.     4''   ann6e.  1   t^      *    n 

No.  13.     Mars,  1880.     140  pp.,  maps,  8vo.     Paris     J  ^^'-  ^-  '-^^ervin 
Compte-General    de    1' Administration    de   la   Justice  1 

Civile  et  Commerciale  pendant  1878.     195  pp L  AT'   '-t-      fT     f' 

Compte- General    de    I'Administration    de    la   Justice  f  * 

Criminelle  pendant  1878.     225  2ip.,4to.     Paris,  1880 J 
L'Economiste  Frangais,  1873-77.    9  vols.,  folio.    Paris  ....John  Feurer,  Esq. 
L'Economiste   Fran^ais,    8"  annee.     Ctirrent  numbers  ....  Tbe  Editor 
Ministere  des  Finances.     Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  "j 

Legislation    comparee,  4"  annee,  Juin — Aout,  1880.  >  M.  A.  de  Foville 

Svo.     Paris   J 

Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle — 

Partie  Litteraire,  tome  xxix,  Nos.  1 — 3, 1880 ^ 

„      Tecbnique,  tome  xxx,  Nos.  7  et  8,  Juillet  et 

Aout,  1880.     Imp.  Svo.     Paris 1>  The  Editor 

Revue  Geograpbique  Internationale.   4*  annee.  No.  49,  I 

Nov.,  1879.     4to.    Paris J 

Societe     de    Statistique     de    Paris,    Journal    de    la.  1 

21"^  annee.     No.  9,   Septembre,    1880.      Imp.    Svo.  |>  The  Society 

Paris  J 
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Bv  whom  Presented. 


Germany  — 

Monatsliefte  ziir  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Eeichs.  Band  1 

xliii,  Hefte  5,  6,  und  7,  1880.     4to.     Berlin    J 

Beelin.     Die  Bevolkenmgs-G-ewerbe-und  Wohnungs-"^ 
Aufnahme  Tom  1  December,  1875,  in  der  Stadt. 

H.  3  u.  4.     Diagrams,  imp.  4to.     1880     

Veroffeiitlichxingen  des  Statistischen  Bureau's  der 
Stadt ;  Ehesehliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbefalle 
und  Witterung,  &c.      Nos.  27—43,   1880.     4to.  | 

Berlin     J 

Hambueg.     Bericlit  des  Medicinal-Inspectorats  iiberT 

die  medicinische  Statistik  des  Hamburgisclien  Staates  >  Sanitary  Bureau 

fiir  1879.     Maps  and  diagrams,  4to J 

PsrssiA.  Zeitschrift  des  k.  Preussisehen  Statistischen") 
Bureaus.       20"     Jalirgaug,     1880.       Hefte     1,    2,  \ 

(Januar-Juni).     4to.     Berlin,  1880 J 

Saxont.  Kaleuder  und  Statistischen  Jahrbuch  fiir"^] 
das  Konigreich  Sachsen  nebst  Marktverzeichnisseu  I 
fiir  Sachsen  und  Thuriugen  auf  das  Jahr  1881.      95  | 

and  160  pp.     8vo.     Dresden )■  Statistical  Bureau 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen  Bureau's. 
XXV  Jahrgang,  1879.  H.  iii  uud  iv,  Juli,  1880.  4to. 
Dresden J 


Imperial    Statistical 
Office 


Statistical   Bureau 
of  Berlin 


The  Eoyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


Italy— 

Annali    (Divisione   Agricoltura) ,   No.    97.      Concorsi^ 
Agrari    Regionali,    No.    7,    serie    1^      Anno    1876. 
Coucorso  di  Eoma.      206  pp.,  imp.  Svo.     Milauo, 
1880  ■ •-.. 

Annali  di  Agricultura.  No.  18.  La  Pellagra  in  Italia, 
1879.  503  pp.,  map.  No.  22,  1880.  Notizie  e 
Documeuti  sulle  Instituzioni  d'Insegnamento  Agrario 
air  Estero.  No.  25,  1880.  Eapporto  Intorno  alia 
Scorperta  della  Fillossera  uei  Circondari  di  Lecco  e  di 
Monza  ed  alle  Operazioni  ivi  Compiute   durante   il 

1879  

Annali  deW  Tndusfria  e  del  Commercio,  1880.     No.  19. 

Notizie  e  Documeuti  sulle  Scuole  Industriali  e  Com- 
merciaU  Popolari.  194  pp.  No.  20.  Documeuti 
Legislativi  Italiani  e  Stranieri  siil  Lavoro  del 
Fanciulli  e  delle  Donne.  275  pp.  No.  21.  Atti 
della  Commissione  per  la  Cassa  Peusioni  per  la 
Vecchiaia  e  Grl'  Invahdi  al  Lavoro.  133  pp. 
No.  22.  Relazione  e  Proposte  intorno  ad  uua 
Convenzione  fra  1' Italia  e  la    Svizzera  sulla  Pesca 

nelle  Acque  Comvuii  ai  due  Stati   

Annali    di    IStatistica.      Serie    2*,   vol.    xiii   (Industrie 
Italiane  e  Germania),  222  pp.;    e  vol.  xvi,  220  pp. 

8vo.     Eoma,  1880   

Banques  d'Emission,     Statistique  Internationale    des, 

AUemagne.     120  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Eomc,  1880     

BibliograSa  Italiana,  Elementi  per  una,  intorno  all' 
Idrofauua  agh  AUcvamenti  dcgli  Animali  Acquatici 
e  alia  Pesca.      viii  e  160  pp.,  imp.  8vo.      Firenze, 

1880  ■. 

Boliettino  Settimanalc  dei  Prezzi  di  Alcuni  dci  princi- 

pali  Prodotti  Agrari.     Anno  1880.     Nos.  21 — 32  .... 


Directorate  -  General 
of  Statistics 
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Directorate- General 
of  Statistics 


Italy — Contd. 

Bollettino   Mensile  delle   Situazioni    dei    Conti  degli"^ 

Istituti  d'Emissione.    Anno  xi,  Nos.  4,  5  e  6.    Aprils 

— G-iiigno,  1880    

Bollettino    Bimestrale    delle    Situazioni     dei     Conti. 

Anno  xi,  Nos.  1  e  2,  Feb.  e  Aprile,  1880 

BoUettino  Bimestrale  del    Eisparmio.     Anno  t,    Nos. 

2  8  3,     Aprile— Guigno,  1880   

Bollettino  di  NotizieCommerciali.    Anno  ii,  Nos.  8 — 13, 

Giugno — Agosto,  1880    

Bollettino    Consolare.   Yol.  xyi,   Nos.  5   e  6,  Mag.  e 

Giugno,  1880    

Carceri,    Statistica  Decennale  delle   (1870-79).       cUx 

e  171  pp.,  maps,  imp.  8to.  Civitavecchia,  1880  .... 
Carta  della  Circoscrizione  Elettorale  Politica  dell' Italia 
Debiti  ProvinciaK  al  31  Dicembre,  1878.     xiii  e  15  pp. 

Imp.  8vo.     Koma,  1880 

Emigrazione,  Italiana,  all'  Estero  nel  1879.     Statistica 

della.     Ixi  e  48  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Koma,  1880    

Esposizione  Internazionale  di  Pesca  in  BerHno,  1880. 

Catalogo    degli    Espositori   e   delle    Cose    Esposte. 

cxxxv  e  221  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Firenze,  1880 

Movimento  Commerciale  del  Eegno  d' Italia  neU'  anno 

1879.     viii  e  323  pp.  folio.     Roma,  1880    

Statistica  Elettorale  Politica  Elezioni  Generali  Politiche 

16—23  Maggio,  1880.    xliii   e   39  pp.     Imp.   8vo. 

Roma     


Rivista    Europea,    Rivista    Internazionale.      Vol.  xx, 
Nos.  1 — 4,  vol.  xxi,  1  6  2, 1880.     Imp.  8vo.     Firenze  ^ 

Societa   Italiana    d'Igiene,  Giornale    della.     Anno    ii.  1    m     a     •  ^ 
Nos.  3  e  4.     Svo.     Milano j  ^^'  ^"""^^ 


The  EcUtor 


Japan — 

Report  of  Foreign  Commerce  (in  Japanese).     Svo 

„         Police  Establishment  (in  Japanese).     Svo. 


-y 


Bureau,  Tokio 


Portugal — 

Sociedade     de     Geographia     de     Lishoa.      Questoes") 

Africanas.     Proposta   ajiresentada  pela    Conimissao 

Nacioual  Portugueza.  21  pp.,  Svo.  Lisboa,  1880.... 
Questoes    Africanas.       RepresentaQao     ao     Governo 

Portuguez  pela.     32  pp.,  Svo.     Lisboa,  1880 

O  Districto  de  Lourencjo  Marques.     No  Presente  e  no  [■  The  Society 

Futuro.     46  pp.,  Svo.     Lisboa.     1880 

Luiz  de  Camoes.     Programma   do  Terceiro   Centen- 

ario  de.     Plans,  folio.     Lisboa.     1880 

Os   Lusiadas  por   Luis  de  Camoes.     18  pp.     Oblong 

folio.     Lisboa.     18S0 ^ 

Roumania — 

Statistica  Penitentiara  pe  anu  1S76  and  1877.     29  pp.'^ 

1880  I   Minister  of  the    In- 

Cultele   pe  anu  1S7S   si   invetamentul  pe  anu  scolar  j       tei-ior 

1877-7S.     106  pp.,  imp.  4to.     Bucuresci.     1880 J 

Spain.      Sociedad   Geografica   de   Madi-id.      Tomo  viii,  "1  rp,     „     •  . 
Nos.  5  e  6.     Maro,  Junio,   1S80.     Svo J   ^^^  'society 

2o2 
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Central     Statistical 
Biu'eau 


Sweden  and  Nonvay — 

NoEWAX — Officielle  Sfafistik — 

A.  No.  1.     Beretning  om  SkolevEPsenets  Tilstand,"^ 

for   aaret  1878.      (Instruction  Pub- 
lique)  

B.  „     1.     Criminalstatististe    Tabeller  for    aaret 

1877.      (Statistiqiie  Criminelle)   

C.  „    3rt.  Tabeller  vedkommencle  Norges  Handel  !> 

i  aaret  1879.      (Commerce)   

C.       „     3b.  Tabeller  vedkommende    Norges  Skibs- 

fart  i  aaret  1878.     (Navigation)  

C.       „    9.     Norges  Fiskerier  1  aaret  1878.   (Peclies 

Maritimes).     4to.     Kristiaiiia J 


Sweden — Officiela  Statistik — 

N.     JordlDruk  ocli  Boskapsskotel,  for  ar  1878.    (Sta-"^ 

tistique  Agricole)      

O.     Landtraateriet,  13,  for  ar  1879  (Arpentage) 

T.      Lots-och   Fjrinrattningen   samt  Lifriiddniags-  \- 

anstalterna    a  rikets    kuster,  7,  for   ar  1879 

(Pilotage,  Phares,  et  Sauvetage).   Maps.   4to. 

Stockholm,  1880  

Statistisk  Tidskrift,  1880.      H    58,  No.  01.       85  pp.,'l   Dr.    F.    J. 
8vo.     Stockhokn,  1880    J       F.R.C.S. 


Central     Statislkai 
Bureau 


Mouat, 


Agriculture 


United  States — 

Agriculture,  Department  of.  Monthly  Eeports  on  thel  The  Commissioner  of 
Condition    of   Crops.       June,    July,    and    August,  > 

1880  ^ J 

Bureau,  of  Statistics — - 

Imports,    Exports,    Immigration,  and    Navigation,'^ 
Quarterly  Report  to  31st  March,  1880,  with  the 
proposed    American   Inter- Oceanic   Canal    in   its 

Commercial  Aspects     

Foreign   Commerce  of   the  United  States  to  30th  I  Joseph  Nimmo,  Esq., 


]> 


Department  of  State 


June,    1880,    Preliminary   Report.       8  pp.,  8vo. 

Washington 

Imports  and  Exports,  Monthly  Summary  Statement 
of.      Nos.    10—12.      April— June,    1880.       4to. 

Washington  _ 

Commercial  Relations.    Letter  from  Secretary  of  State 
transmitting    Annual    Report  on.     211  pp.,  8vo. 

Washington,  1880    

Finance.      Annual   Report   of    the  Secretary   of    the ' 
Treasury,    containing    the     follow-ing     Reports    for 
1879— 

a.  The  Six  Auditors  of  the  Treasury  

b.  „     Superintendent  of  Coast  Sui'vey  

c.  ,,     Commissioner  of  Customs 

Indian  Affairs    [  The  Secretary  of  the 


d. 


„  ,,                 Internal  Revenue 

„     Two  Com]itrollcrs  of  the  Treasury  

,,     Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

,,     Director  of  the  Mint  

,,     Register  of  the  Treasury    

„  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,     xliv  and 

584  pp.,  cloth,  Svo  Washington,  1879    


Treasury 


1880.] 
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TJnited  States — Contd. 

Massachusetts.      Health,   Eleventh  Report  of    tlie"!   ^jj,gpi,,an   Statistical 
State  Board,  for  Six  Mouths  ending  30th  June,  1879.  >        .       '  •  ,  •    ' 
-,c^,          .^          T.     i        -■  ci^,.  I        Association 

184  pp.,  8to.     Boston,  1879  J 

Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity.     First  Annual  Report  1 

of  the  StateBoard  of,  1879.    xxiv  and  277  pp.,  map,  \  The  Board 

plates,  and  plans,  8vo.     Boston,  1880   J 

Michigan.     State  Board  of  Health,  Seventh  Annual"] 

Report  of,  to  30th  Sept.,  1879.     Ixiv  and  548  pp.,  ^  H.   B.    Baker,    Esq., 

cloth,  plans,  imp.  8vo.    Lansing,     1880 J        Seci-etary  of  Board 

New  York — 
Report   of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of, "1   tii:„„:.     Bureau     of 
on  Vital  Statistics,  for  week  ending  loth  May,  1880.  >      yjf  „i  Statistics 

4to.     New  York  J 

Railroads,    Report   of    the   Special   Committee   on."| 

Vols,  i — V.     With  a  Supplemental  Report  and  a  [  §:„,„„  Sterne  Esq 
Dissenting  Report  by  TliomasF.G-rady  (unbound),  j  '       ^' 

Calf,  maps,  8vo.     Albany,  1880 J 

American   Academy  of  Arts  and     Sciences,   Boston,  "I   rp,      a  p„^f>™y 

Proceedings  of  the.     New  series,  vol.  vii.     1879 J  •' 

American  Geogi-aphical  Society,  New  York,   Bulletin  1   mi     godetv 

of  the.  No.  4,  1879  J  ^ 

American   Philosophical   Society,    Philadelphia,   Pro-' 

ceedings  of  the,  vol.  xviii.  No.  105.   1880.    Map  and 

plates 

Bankers'  Magazine,   New   York,    vol.   xiv.    No.     12  ;  1  mi     Editor 

vol.  XV,  Nos.  1 — 3,  June — September,  1880.     8vo j 

Franklin    Institute,     Philadelphia,    Journal    of    the,  1  rpi,p  Tnstitute 

vol.  Ixxx,  Nos.  1 — 3.     1880    j 

Medical   Herald,    Louisville,   vol.  ii,    Nos.    1,    2,    15, 1   m.     Editor 

and  16  j 

Smithsonian  Institution — 

Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  xxii,  plates 

Miscellaneous  Collections,  vols,  xvi  and  xvii.  Plates, 

&c \-  The  Institution 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  for  1878.  | 

575  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     Washington,  1879  J 

Western,  the,  new  series,  vol.  vi,  No.  4,  July — August,  ]  mi     f  1>  r 

1880,  8vo.     St.  Louis / 

The  Chicago  Times  of  26th  April,  1880,  and  cuttings  1  tw-  ,  -p   y  S  v  >pt 

from  Chicago  newspapei's,  on  Over  Production    J 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — 
Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Agriculture,  Report  of  the  Minister  of,  for  1879,  with"~) 
Appendix   containing    Statistics   of   Insolvency   for 
1879  

Canals,  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  1877-79.     Maps 

Estimates  for  1881 )■ 

Finances — 

Appropriation  Accounts,  Report  on,  for  1879 

Public  Accounts,  for  1879  

Budget  Speech,  dehvered  March,  1880 J 


.  M.  Courtney,  Esq., 
Deputy  Minister 
of  Finance 
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India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  ot— Contd. 

Inland  Revenues —  "^ 

Keport  on,  for  1879 — Supplements.  No.  1,  Canal 
Statistics  for  1879  ;  2,  Sixth  Eeport  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  for  1879 ;     3,   Fourth  Eeport  on 

Adulteration  of  Food,  for  1879     

Department  of  the  Interior,  Keport  of,  for  1879 

Minister  of  Justice,  Eeport  on  Penitentiaries,  for  1879 
Marine  and  Fisheries — 

Twelfth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Department  of,  for 
1879,  -with  Supplements.  No.  1,  Eeports  of  Boards 
of  Steamboat  Inspection  and  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners, for  1879  ;  2,  Statements  of  Commissioners 
of  Fisheries,  for  1879.     List  of  Lights  and  Fog  j> 

Signals,  for  1879  

Militia,  Eeport  on  the  State  of,  for  1879 

Postmaster  General,  Eeport  of  the,  for  1879  

Pubhc  Works,  Eeport  of  the  Minister  of,  for  1878-79 
Railways— 

Kailwavs  and  Canals,  Eeport  of  the  Minister  of,  for 

1878-79 

Eailway  Statistics,  Eeports  on,  for  1878-79 

Canadian  Pacific,  Eeport  and  Documents  in  refe- 
rence to.     373  pp.,  maps,  imp.  8vo.     Ottawa,  1880 

Secretary  of  State,  Eeport  of  the,  for  1879 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Tables  of,  for  1879 J 


J.  M.  Courtney,  Esq., 
Deputy  Minister 
of  Finance 


Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Blue  Books  for  1878  and  1879. 
Folio.     Cape  Town,  1879  and  1880  


Colonial  Secretary 


India,  British. — 

Keview  of  the  External  Land  Trade  of  British  India,~~| 
for  1878-79.     By  J.  E.  O'Connor,  Esq.     43pp.,foho. 

Calcutta,  1880 Y  Indian  Government 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Eeturns  of.     Current  I 

numbers.     8vo.     Calcutta J 

Bengal,  Asiatic  Society  of — 

Proceedings,   Nos.    1,    2,    and   3,    January — March,  "1    ^,     Society 
1880.     8vo.     Calcutta    J  '^ 

New  South  Wales.     Sydney  and  Suburbs,  Eegistrar-j  Registrar- General 
General's  Eeport  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of,  May,  1880.  J        » 

Queensland — 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of,  for  the  year  1S78.     x  and 

219  pp.,  folio.     Brisbane,  1879 

Supplement  to  the    Government  Gazette   (containing  [> 

Vital  Statistics).     Vol.  xxvi,  Nos.  71  and  91.    Folio. 

Brisbane    J 


South  Australia — 


I'hilosopliical  Society  of    Adelaide,   Transactions  and"! 

Proceedings  and  Keport  of  the,  for  1878-79.      Ixxv  \  The  Society 
and  140  pp.,  plates,  8vo.     Adelaide,  1879  J 

South  Austrahan  Institute,  A  sketch  of  its  Progress,  \  ^j^^  Institute 
&c.    29  pp.,  cloth,  photograph,  8vo.     Adelaide,  1879  J 


1880.] 
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India,   Colonial,   and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Tasmania — 

Keport  for   1879   of    the  Officer   of    Health  for  thel 

Towns  of  New  Town,  Sandy  Bay,  and  WeUington  I    ^^^  Goyernment 

Hamlets    

Vaccination,  Keport  for  1879    J 

Victoria — 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Colony,  for  the  year  to"] 

31st  March,  1880.     (Six  copies)    .". I   Chief    Secretary     of 

Friendly  Societies.     Report  for  1879,  with  Appendices,  j       Victoria 

Valuation  Table.     (Six  copies)  J 

Mines.    Cliief  Inspector's  Eeport  for  1879 1 

Mining    Surveyors    and    Registrars,   Reports    for   the  I    ^r-   ■  .        f  Wmes 

Quarter  ended  31st  March,  1880  [  ^^'^^^^''^  ^r  Jiiines 

Mineral  Statistics  of,  for  1879.     Folio.     1880    J 

Melbourne,  Social   Science  Congress,  5  copies  of  the"] 

syllabus  of  subjects.      1   sheet,  folio.      Melboiirne,  >  The  Congress 

1880 J 

Royal  Society  of,  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the, "] 

vol.    xvi,    1879.      Issued   30th    April,    1880 ;    xxvi  V  The  Society 

and  198  pp.,  plates,  8yo.     Melboui'ne J 

Statistical  Register  of,  for  1879— 

Part     il.  Blue  Book    "] 

„        II,  Population  >  Chief  Secretary 

„      III,  Finance,  &c.     Folio.      Melbourne.      1880  J 

„                  „       ,      r    ,  f  Asent  -  General    for 

One  copy  of  each  oi  above <      V>to''-i 


United  King-dom — 

Import  Duties  upon  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of~^ 

the.     Part  II— Colonial.     Pari.  Pap.  120-1.      8vo. 
Railway   Companies,    General    Report   to   the   Board 

of   Trade  on,  for  1879.     (C-2641.)     26  pp.,  foUo. 

1880  

Railway    Returns   for   the   year    1879.      Pari.    Pap. 

[C-2596.]     1880.     Folio    |.  Board  of  Trade 

Statistical     Abstract     for    the,    1865-79.       No.    27. 

[C-2599.]     121  pp.,  imp.  8yo.     1880  

Trade,  Annual  Statement  of  the,  for  1879.     Pai'l.  Pap. 

[C-2597.]     1880.     Folio    

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Retui'ns  of.      Current 

numbers.     Svo 


Engrland  and  Wales — - 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  Quarterly  Return  of. 
.Marriages,  to  March,  1880 ;  Births  and  Deaths, 
to  June,  1880.     No.  126.     8yo 

Metropolitan  Police.  Criminal  Returns  for  1879. "! 
49  pp.,  8vo J 

Small  Pox,  Copy  of  Report  of  Dr.  Bridges,  Inspector^ 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on,  in  the  Hospitals  1 
of  the  MetropoUtan  Asylums  Board,  from  1876  to  [ 
1878.     Pari.  Pap.  No.  75.     Foho      J 


The       Registrar-Ge- 
neral 

Chief  Commissioner, 
MetropolitanPolice 

Local      Government 
Board 
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Eng-land  and  Wales — Contd. 

Taxation  Keturns,  The  Annual  Local,  1878-79.    [122.11    -p   p,„.,i^   -c-,^ 

Folio.     1880 \  ^-  ^''"^^'  ^"'l- 

Worcester,    General    Infirmary,    One    Hundred    and!    -r   p„,.Up„  -p,„ 

ThirtT-fiftli  Annual  Report,  1879.     8vo.     1880 /  '' '  -^  '"^  ^  '  ^''^• 

Inventoi-s'    Eecord  and  Industrial  Guardian  (a  news- 1 

IDaper).      Vol.  ii,    No.    70,  4th    September,    1880.  ^  The  Editor 

441—468  pp.,  plates.     FoUo J 

Ireland — 

Weekly  Retiu'ns  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin  and  1 

other    large    towns,    with   a   Quarterly   Summary.  K  Eegistrar- General 

Current  numbers.      8vo J 

Soi/al  Irish  Academy — 

Transactions  of.     Science.      Part  22,  vol.  xxyi,  No-"^ 
vember.     Plates.    1879 
,,  Irish   Manuscript  Series.     Part  1. 

Tol.  i.      On   the  Calendar    of   Oengus.     31  and 

ecchi  pp. ...  ^  ^j.g  Academy 

Cunningham   Memou-s.     JNo.  1.     On   Cubic  Iransior-  •' 

mations.     140  pp.     4to.     Dublin,  1880   

Proceedings    of.     Polite    Literature    and  Antiquities. 
No.  1,  vol.  ii,  series  2,  November,  1879.     Science, 
No.  4,  vol.  iii,  series  2,  April,  1880.    8vo.    Dublin.... J 
Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society,  Journal  of  the,  ]^  r£-^    Societv 


vol.  viii.  No.  1,  April,  1880.    84  pp.,  8vo.    Dublin 


!:} 


"1 


■J 


Eegistrar-Geueral 


Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages — 

Weekly   and     Monthly    Keturns    of,    in    the   eight 

principal  towns,  current  numbers.    8vo 

Quarterly  Eeturn  of,  to  30th  June,  1880 

Twenty-second  Detailed  Annual  Eeport  of  [Abstracts 

of    1876].    Is  and  236    pp.,  diagram,   imp.  Svo. 

Edinburgh,  1880 

Glasgow — 

Mortality  Table  of,  with  remarks  by  Medical  Officer,"^ 

for  the  Quarter  ended  31st  March,  1880.    Svo | 
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The  Inaugural  Address  of  James  Cairo,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
President  of  the  Statistical  Society,  delivered  on  Tuesday, 
the  l&th  of  November,  1880. 

It  is  my  daty,  fii'st  of  all,  to  express  my  warm,  appreciation  of 
the  distinction  conferred  on  me  by  this  Society,  in  electing  me 
their  President.  When  I  look  at  the  list  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  occupied  this  chair,  I  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  that 
is  laid  upon  me,  to  see  that  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to 
carry  forward  the  useful  work  of  the  Statistical  Society.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Council,  and  Secretaries,  and  the  distin- 
guished Editor  of  the  Journal,  I  trust  that  this  object  will  not  fail 
to  be  accomplished. 

Four  late  President  in  his  kind  reference  to  my  appointment 
spoke  of  it  in  connection  with  the  questions  affecting  land,  with 
which  the  Government  and  parliament  would  be  called  upon  to 
deal.  And  as  these  questions  are  of  specially  pressing  importance 
at  the  present  time,  I  will  venture  to  make  them  the  subject  of  my 
inaugural  address. 

Mr.  Brassey  last  j'ear  at  this  time,  read  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  on  Agriculture  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  our  previous  President,  delivered  a  most 
able  address  two  months  earlier  at  Sheffield,  on  the  State  of  British 
Agriculture,  and  the  causes  of  its  depression.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  published  the  report  of  practical  farmei's  deputed 
from  this  country  to  visit  America,  also  the  careful  letters  of 
the  correspondent  of  the  "  Times,''  and,  finally,  the  able  and 
instructive  official  report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  agriculture, 
of  Mr.  Clare  S.  Read,  and  Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  on  the  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  have  thus  had  presented  for 
our  consideration  a  carefully  collected  mass  of  facts  and  deduc- 
tions, affecting  the  future  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  most 
important  single  industry  in  this  country,  the  land.  Much  con- 
sideration of  these,  coupled  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  both 
countries,  and  sources  of  private  information  in  the  United  States, 
have  led  me  to  a  conclusion  different  from  that  of  the  assistant 
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commissioners.  Tliey  give  figures  to  show  that  wheat  cannot  be 
grown  in  America  in  an  average  of  years,  and  delivered  in  this 
country,  much  below  48s.  a  quarter.  Some  support  to  this  view- 
may  perhaps  be  claimed  from  the  recent  rise  of  price.  But  that  is 
altogether  due  to  the  famine  in  certain  parts  of  Russia,  whence,  and 
from  Germany,  the  supply  of  wheat  to  this  country  has  dwindled 
to  one-twentieth  of  what  it  was  at  this  time  two  years  ago, 
whilst,  for  the  same  reason,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  American 
shipments,  which  would  have  come  to  us,  have  gone  on  to  Northern 
Europe.  The  actual  prices  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  imports  of 
■wheat  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  same  period,  show 
that  price  has  very  little  control  over  the  quantity  sent  forward.  In 
five  of  these  years  the  average  price  was  45?.  8rf.,  and  in  the  other 
five,  565.  lid.  The  average  annual  importation  at  the  lower  price 
was  32  million  cwt.,  and  at  the  higher  price  23  million  cwt.  The 
year  of  lowest  price,  43s.  iid.,  was  that  of  largest  importation. 
A  fall  of  115.  a  quarter,  or  one-fourth  of  the  value,  had  no  effect 
•whatever  in  diminishing  the  volume.  There  is  indeed  an  obvious 
error  in  making  the  average  yield  of  wheat  "over  a  long  series 
"  of  years  "  in  the  United  States  the  basis  upon  which  to  calculate 
the  future  value  of  the  crop,  or  the  cost  of  production.  The 
great  prairies  of  the  west  are  only  beginning  to  be  tapped,  a 
region  immensely  superior  in  natural  fertility  to  the  older  cul- 
tivated lands  of  the  east,  where  a  yield  of  12  bushels  an  acre  has 
proved  the  average.  The  figures  quoted  by  the  Commissioners 
show  an  average  of  more  than  double  that  quantity  in  Manitoba. 
And  in  potatoes,  while  the  yield  of  the  Eastern  States  is  stated  at 
80  bushels  an  acre,  that  of  the  prairie  region  is  300  to  400.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  price  as  of  yield.  The  cost  of  production 
is  found  to  be  within  2s.  a  bushel.  All  that  the  western  farmer, 
who  owns  his  land,  produces  beyond  what  he  consumes,  and  any 
wages  he  may  pay,  is  gain  to  him.  This  gain  will  be  increased 
by  every  additional  biishel  each  acre  produces,  and  by  every  in- 
creased facility,  and  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  takes  place  in  America  may  be  gauged 
by  the  number  of  tons  carried  from  west  to  east  over  the  leading 
railroads  in  1868  and  1879,  31  million  tons  in  1868,  and  72  million 
in  1879.  This  is  an  increase  in  twelve  years  of  more  than  double 
in  quantity,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  ti-ansport  of  one-half.  It  is  computed  that  the  saving  to 
the  public  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  by  the  reduction 
made  in  railroad  freights,  during  the  six  years  between  1873  and 
1879,  is  equal  to  90  millions  sterling.  "This,"  in  the  words  of 
an  American  writer,  "  is  the  result  of  intelligence,  skill,  and 
"  ingenuity,  left   free  to  work  out  the  best  possible  results,  un- 
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*'  hampered  by  other  legislation  than  that  of  their  own  officers." 
A  halfpenny  a  ton  per  mile  is  now  the  average  railroad  charge,  and 
this  will  be  farther  reduced  by  the  competition  of  water  carriage, 
for  that  country  has  every  water  advantage  which  nature  can 
bestow,  in  its  magnificent  rivers  and  lakes.  By  the  latter  and  canals 
wheat  can  be  carried  from  Chicago  to  New  York  at  half  this  rate, 
and  by  barges  on  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  to  the  seaboard,  an 
equal  distance,  the  same  work  is  now  being  done  for  one-fifth  of  it. 
In  the  month  of  August  last  nearly  200,000  quarters  of  grain,  about 
one-tenth  of  our  total  monthly  supply,  was  so  sent  on  these  terms 
for  shipment  at  New  Orleans,  where  an  immense  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing increase  of  business  has  arisen,  through  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  This  is  a  line  of  export 
only  beginning  ;  it  draws  its  supplies  from  an  earlier  region  than 
the  north-west,  much  of  which  is  shipped  in  steamers,  and  delivered 
in  Europe  before  the  harvest  of  Iowa  or  Minnesota  has  begun.  But 
these  great  navigable  rivers,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  di-aining 
a  basin  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  must  ever 
exercise  a  restraining  influence  on  the  cost  of  railway  transport  in 
America.  Ocean  freight  also,  instead  of  being  increased  by  larger 
traffic,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  lowered  when  cargoes  are  found 
fer  both  outward  and  inward  voyages.  And  steel  ships  are  now 
being  built  for  this  trade,  of  5,000  to  6,000  tons,  which,  with  little 
increase  of  working  expense,  will  be  able  profitably  to  carry  cargo 
at  still  lower  rates  of  freight. 

There  is  thus  no  probability  of  prices  being  enhanced  by  an 
increased  cost  of  transport.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  area  of 
production,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  with  which  European 
agriculture  is  now  brought  into  competition,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  the  extraordinary  advantage  possessed  by  the  New  World. 

A  line  drawn  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, would  embrace  an  area,  east  of  that  river,  as  large  as  Europe, 
as  varied  in  climate  and  production,  and  in  mineral  wealth.  Erom 
the  Mississippi  westward  to  the  Pacific,  is  a  region  nearly  twice  that 
extent,  one-half  of  which  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  being  made 
arable,  and  the  other  half  is  to  a  large  extent  fit  for  grazing  cattle. 
The  climate  admits  of  the  most  varied  kinds  of  produce,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  in  the  south ;  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes  in 
the  north  and  west.  Already  one-half  of  all  the  cotton  used  in  the 
world  is  produced  here,  and  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  its  possible 
extension.  The  production  of  the  various  kinds  of  corn  in  the 
United  States  alone  is  now  six  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Their  increase  of  acreage  under  wheat,  between  last  year  and  this, 
is  more  than  all  the  breadth  we  grow.  Including  the  vast  plains 
in  western  Canada,  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Rooky  Mountains 
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soutli  of  55°  north  latitude,  proposed  to  be  traversed  by  tbe  Canada 
Pacific  Railway,  not  one-tentli  of  the  land  believed  to  be  arable  has 
yet  borne  a  crop.  The  vigorous  surplus  population  of  all  Europe, 
for  many  generations,  will  thus  find  room  in  these  western  prairies. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  is  its  next  grand  feature.  "  In  the  Great 
"  North  West,"  say  the  Royal  Commissioners,  "the  country  so 
"  recently  opened  to  the  over  populated  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
"  there  is  no  forest  to  subdue,  or  scrub  to  uproot.  The  whole  is 
"  one  vast  plain,  more  or  less  fertile,  which  can  be  converted  into  a 
"  grain  field  by  the  simple  operation  of  two  shallow  ploughings.  The 
"  soil  around  Portage  la  Prairie  is  a  rich  black  loam,  light  of  tillage, 
"  yet  sufiiciently  retentive  to  withstand  severe  drought.  In  many 
"  places  there  appeared  no  variation  to  the  depth  of  3  feet.  In  some 
"  spots  the  land  is  swampy  and  low,  but  a  few  main  dykes  would 
"  dry  many  hundred  acres,  and  with  a  soil  so  friable  no  drainage 
"  for  surface  water  could  possibly  be  required.  This  vast  region 
"  is  called  by  some  the  future  wheat  granary  of  the  New  World. 
"  Much  has  been  said  against  the  long  and  severe  winter ;  but 
"  it  is  a  crisp  dry  cold  that  is  not  unpleasant,  and  with  the  first 
"  sharp  frost  and  fall  of  snow  the  roads  that  were  before  impassable 
"  become  excellent  highways  for  the  cartage  of  timber  and  grain. 
"  To  the  young,  the  vigorous,  and  the  courageous,  who  cannot  get 
"  a  comfortable  living  in  England,  it  offers  a  home  that  will  soon 
"  provide  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  a  few  years  of  steady 
"  and  well  directed  toil  will  probably  ensure  a  competency,  and 
"  possibly  a  moderate  fortune." 

A  recent  American  writer  describes  the  soil  of  the  great  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  most 
fertile  plaios  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  this  receives  some  confirma- 
tion from  an  analysis  of  four  prairie  soils,  brought  by  me  twenty  years 
ago  from  Illinois,  and  then  examined  by  Professor  Voelcker.  He 
found  them  very  rich  in  nitrogenised  organic  matter,  more  so  than 
any  soils  of  which  he  had  record,  a  peculiarity  which,  with  their 
beautiful  state  of  division,  distinguished  these  soils  so  favourably. 
This  fertile  ground,  friable  and  free  from  boulders,  loose  stones,  or 
stumps  of  trees,  nearly  level,  and  thus  offering  great  facility  for 
railway  construction,  is  also  most  favourable  for  machine  cultiva- 
tion. No  manual  labour  except  to  direct  the  machinery  need  be 
employed  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  till  the  grain  is  placed  in 
the  railway  or  on  shipboard.  And,  marvellous  though  the  richness 
of  the  soil  of  this  vast  central  region  is,  that  is  not  the  only  gift  of 
nature  it  possesses,  for  much  of  it  is  undei'laid  by  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron,  far  exceeding  in  extent  the  great  mineral  fields  of  the 
eastern  States. 

Such  is  the  magnificent  country  now  brought  within  compa- 
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ratively  easy  reach  of  the  more  populous  States  of  Europe,  affording 
Bot  only  an  outlet  for  those  of  their  people  who  desire  to  emigrate, 
but  bringing,  by  the  aid  of  railway  and  steamship,  the  working  man 
of  the  old  countries  into  close  contact  with  the  abundance  of  the 
new.  A  barrel  of  flour  and  a  barrel  of  pork  or  beef,  500  lbs.  in 
weight,  a  year's  very  full  supply  for  a  working  man,  can  now  be 
transported  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than 
two  days'  wages  for  an  artisan,  or  four  days'  of  a  labourer.  The 
mechanic  of  Lancashire  can  thus,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  days' 
pay,  place  himself  and  his  family  on  an  equality  in  regard  to  his 
food  supply  with  the  mechanic  of  Illinois  or  Wisconsin.  To  the 
consumers  this  is  an  enormous  benefit,  but  to  the  producers  of  food 
in  this  country,  and  Europe  generally,  a  fact  of  momentous  import, 
with  which  they  must  prepare  to  reckon.  Upon  this  contest  agri- 
cultural Europe  enters  heavily  weighted  with  large  standing  armies, 
heavy  taxation,  diffei'ences  of  language  and  laws,  impeding  that 
freedom  of  communication  and  facility  of  movement  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  competitor  who  is  free  from  all  such  embarrassment. 

Let  us  first  try  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  products  in  which 
that  competition  is  most  likely  to  be  successful.  Articles  of  easy 
ajid  simple  cultivation,  which  can  best  bear  rough  handling  and  long 
carriage,  which  can  be  grown  on  a  grand  scale,  and  be  cheaply 
cultivated  and  manipulated  by  machinery,  such  as  wheat  and  Indian 
com,  may  be  expected  to  be  the  earliest  exports.  The  following 
figures  of  imports  to  this  country  are  instructive  : — 

Quantities  and  Value  of  certain  Articles  of  Food  Imported  in  1870  and  1879. 


1870. 

1879. 

Value 
per  Head. 

Number 
or  Weight. 

Total  Value. 

Va  ue 
per  Head. 

Numbpr 
or  Weight. 

Total  Value. 

T-          •      ,    r  cattle 
Live  animals  l^j^^^^^ 

Bacon  and  hams     .... 
Beef     

£     s. 
18      - 
-  34 
Per  cwt. 
s.     d. 

62       2 

42     9 
56     - 
lot;     - 
55     6 
Wlieat 
per  Cwt. 
10      6 

1   872,000 
Cwt. 

567,000 
215,000 

115,000 

1,159,000 
1,041,000 

74^103,000 

£ 
4,298,000 

1,769,000 
461,000 

327,900 

6,800,000 
3,083,000 

34,170,000 

£     *.    d. 
/21    16   - 
1-47   8 
Per  cwt. 
S.      d. 
34     4 
47     8 

58     - 

101      6 
42     6 

10     6 

1  1,192,000 
Cwt. 

4,917,000 
812,000 

721,000 

2,045,000 
1,789,000 

136,743,000 

£ 
6,892,000 

8,880,000 
1,937,000 

2,130,000 

10,380,000 

Meat,  fresh,  salted,  1 
and  preserved...  j 
Bu'ter 

Cheese 

3,824,000 

Corn  of  all  kinds    .... 

61,261,000 

The  article  which  has  increased  the  most  is  corn,  an  increase,  in 
weight,  nearly  nine  times  that  of  all  the  increase  in  cattle  and  pro- 
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Tisions.  In  wheat  alone  the  quantity  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  being 
in  a  ratio  three  times  greater  than  is  required  by  the  increase  of  our 
population,  and  nine-tenths  of  that  increase  is  from  America.  The 
price  at  the  end  of  the  period  was  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  Next 
to  com  is  bacon  and  hams,  the  product  of  Indian  corn,  in  which 
form  the  prodigious  American  crop  of  1,500  million  bushels  is  to 
a  large  extent  exported  to  Europe.  The  increase  of  pork  in  its 
various  kinds  was  in  ten  years  ninefold,  notwithstanding  a  gradual 
fall  in  price  from  62s.  2d.  per  cwt.  to  34s.  ^d.  It  is  in  these  two 
kinds  of  corn,  wheat  and  maize,  the  crop  of  which  in  the  United 
States  alone  yielded  2,000  million  bushels  in  1879,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  earliest  and  most  lasting  competition.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  succession  of  bad  harvests  here  the  price  of  imported  wheat 
would  have  fallen,  probably  somewhat  in  proportion  with  that  of 
the  meat  produced  by  feeding  pigs  on  Indian  com.  The  decline  in 
the  home  production  of  wheat  and  pigs  is  in  fair  proportion  to  the 
abundance  in  which  these  have  been  poured  in  upon  us,  and  which, 
for  that  reason,  have  become  least  remunerative. 

But  notwithstanding  a  considerable  rise  of  price  in  live  animals 
and  in  meat,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  good  average  value  in  dairy 
produce,  the  imports  of  these  have  not  increased  in  anything  like 
the  same  scale  of  magnitude.  These  are  the  products  in  which  there 
is  most  risk  of  damage  by  long  transport,  and  upon  the  preparation 
of  which  most  skill  and  labour  must  be  bestowed.  Large  though 
the  foreign  importations  of  these  appear  to  be,  their  total  amount 
hardly  yet  affords  two  ounces  per  head  per  day  to  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Wheat  and  Indian  corn  are  the  crops  of  easiest  cultivation  and 
readiest  transport  upon  the  prairies  of  the  West.  The  agriculturists 
of  the  eastern  States  of  America  see  this,  and  have  yielded  to  an 
inevitable  fate,  which  threatened  ruin,  but  has  resulted  in  gain. 
Driven  by  the  more  cheaply  produced  crops  of  the  West  from  the 
growth  of  wheat,  they  have  turned  their  whole  efforts  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables,  hay,  fruit,  poultry,  and  the  dairy.  The  chief 
impulse  to  this  change  was  given  by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
transport  from  the  West,  made  between  1865  and  1875,  in  which 
last  year  the  value  of  the  new  agricultural  products  of  the  small 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  nearly  8  million  dollars  greater  than  in 
the  first.  Though  the  change  has  been  beneficial  on  the  whole,  there 
are  nevertheless  many  deserted  farms  in  the  State ;  there  has  been 
in  many  places  a  decrease  in  the  rural  population,  and  much  land 
formerly  cultivated  would  "  not  now  bring  the  cost  of  the  stone 
"  walls  with  which  it  is  enclosed."  This  has  happened  in  the  more 
sterile  parts  of  the  country,  and  those  most  remote  from  railways. 

Since  1875  the  cost  of  transport  has  been  still  further  reduced, 
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so  miicli  further  as  to  bring  our  English  counties  under  the  same 
influence  of  Western  agriculture  as  was  Massachusetts  in  that 
year.* 

We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  same  difficulty  now  which 
they  encountered  then,  and  if  we  meet  it  in  the  same  way  we  may 
hope  for  an  equal  success.  And  we  must  not  overlook  the  im- 
mense gain  to  the  consumers  in  this  country  by  a  permanently 
lower  range  of  the  price  of  corn.  The  cost  of  moving  corn  from 
the  prairies  to  this  country  has  been  reduced  by  fully  gd.  a  bushel, 
which  on  the  consumption  of  corn  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  gain  to  us  of  lo  millions  sterling,  much  of  which 
will  be  spent  on  other  articles  of  food  which  will  be  produced 
at  home.  The  great  com  fields  of  America  will  prove  an  advan- 
tage to  us  nearly  as  great  as  to  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  if  we  accept  from  them  what  they  can  produce  more 
cheaply,  and  devote  our  attention  more  exclusively  to  products  with 
which  they  cannot  so  easily  compete.  This  is  no  new  doctrine  of 
mine.  Thirty  years  ago  I  pointed  out,  in  my  letters  to  the  "  Times," 
the  gradual  change  which  free  trade  would  bring  about  in  the  food 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  as  they  grew  in  better  circum- 
stances, their  expenditure  on  articles  the  produce  of  grass  and  green 
fcrops,  butcher's  meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  Avould  become  many 
times  greater  than  that  in  bread,  while  the  foreign  supply  of  the 
latter  would  increase  in  the  most  rapid  degree.  Again  in  1859  I 
enforced  this  view  when,  after  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  the 
western  prairies,  I  for  the  first  time  obtained  an  impression  of  the 
magnitude  and  fertility  of  the  vast  central  plains  drained  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  development  of  which  was  thrown 
back  ten  years  by  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  States.  In  1868,  in 
a  paper  read  by  me  to  this  Society,  I  pointed  out  our  growing  depen- 
dence on  America  for  wheat,  and  her  vast  power  of  expanding  the 
supply.  In  the  second  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  1867,  the 
imports  of  American  wheat  and  flour  were  5  million  cwts. ;  in  1879 
they  were  upwards  of  44  millions,  an  increase  in  fourteen  years 
more  than  eightfold.  During  the  same  pei-iod  our  own  agriculture, 
partly  from  the  pressure  of  this  growing  competition  and  partly 
from  unfavourable  seasons,  shows  a  decline  of  more  than  20  per 
cent,  in  wheat,  and  10  per  cent,  in  oats,  while  green  crops  and  grass 
have  increased  in  nearly  like  propoi'tion. 

Our  system  of  agriculture  is  thus  already  beginning  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  change  which  American  competition  will 
certainly  render   necessary.     In  the    northern  and  western   parts 

*  A  few  days  ago  the  "  Times  "  gave  a  description  of  recent  railway  shipping 
appliances  in  New  York,  which  alone  would  make  a  fresh  saving  of  id.  &  bushel 
on  the  cost  of  transport. 
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of  the  country  where  Hve  stock  predominates  over  corn,  and  where 
the  labotir  bill  is  comparatively  moderate,  the  effects  of  this  com- 
petition are  little  felt,  and  the  suffering  that  has  arisen  of  late  years 
has  been  more  the  result  of  ungenial  seasons,  and  grazings  unthrifty 
for  the  herds  and  flocks.  In  the  corn  districts  the  loss  has  been 
greater,  because  not  only  were  the  crops  inferior  but  the  prices 
were  low,  whilst  the  labour  was  'very  costly.  In  the  least  fertile 
tracts  of  poor  clay,  where  every  operation  is  expensive,  and  the  land 
is  unkindly  for  grass,  it  miist  either  go  out  of  cultivation,  or  be 
turned  to  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  growing  food.  It  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  such  soils  can  maintain  their  old  position. 
Indeed,  nothing  but  the  greatest  prudence  and  freedom  of  action 
will  carry  our  landowners  and  farmers,  on  even  the  better  class  of 
corn  lands,  through  the  earlier  years  of  the  competition  on  which 
they  are  entered. 

How  is  this  freedom  of  action  to  be  attained  ?  AVhat  now 
hinders  it  ?  Entails,  settlements,  and  mortgage,  costs  of  ti'ansfer, 
and  uncertainty  of  title.  The  early  principle  of  entail  was  that 
the  fee  of  the  estate  should  be  incapable  of  being  mortg-aged,  so 
that  each  succeeding  owner  should  enter  upon  it  without  incum- 
brance. This  kept  the  estate  solvent;  but  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  depart  from  this  principle  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the 
wudow  and  younger  children.  This  has  been  further  extended  by 
the  need  to  find  money  for  permanent  improvements,  such  as  roads, 
buildings,  and  drainage.  Every  new  charge  complicates  the  title, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  free  income.  When  cost  of 
management,  repairs,  and  renewals  of  buildings,  rates  and  taxes, 
family  provision  and  interest  of  debt  are  deducted,  the  gross  income, 
thus  reduced  by  one-half  to  two-thirds,  has  to  bear  the  entire  weight 
of  any  reduction  of  rent  rendered  necessary  by  a  permanent  drop  in 
prices.  A  man  with  5,000/.  a-year  of  gross  rental,  has  probably 
not  so  much  as  half  of  it  to  spend,  and  if  his  rental  is  diminished 
by  10  or  20  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  this  loss  falls  upon  the  narrow 
margin  left  to  him.  The  fixed  charges,  including  the  interest  of 
debt,  are  not  affected. 

The  intolerable  burden  thus  cast  upon  the  life  tenant  has  been 
attempted  to  be  lessened  and  shifted  by  many  legal  devices.  The 
most  ingenious  one  was  that  devised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  By  his  advice  the  legislature  agreed  to 
advance  to  landowners,  for  permanent  improvements,  certain  large 
sums  which  were  to  be  redeemed  in  twenty-two  years  by  half-yearly 
payments,  which  should  at  the  close  of  the  term  have  repaid  the 
loan.  The  condition  upon  which  the  loan  was  in  each  case  granted 
was  that  the  lender  was  to  be  satisfied  that  the  improvement 
contemplated  would  more  than  repay  the  half-yearly  instalments. 
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This  principle  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Land  Improvement  Com- 
panies, and  much  good  by  it  has  been  effected.  It  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  general  advance  of  prices  up  to  1875,  through  which  a 
gradual  and  not  inconsiderable  rise  of  rent  was  obtained.  But  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons  and  diminishing  prices,  with  farms  thrown 
on  the  hands  of  their  owners,  many  of  whom  had  not  the  means  of 
raising  capital  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  general  agricultural 
collapse  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of 
inquiry,  produced  soon  afterwards  the  Land  Bills  of  Lord  Cairns, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  Government,  have  been  held 
in  abeyance. 

These  important  measures  have  been  prepared  with  great  care 
and  consideration,  with  all  that  knowledge  of  the  law  and  lucidity 
of  arrangement  which  their  distinguished  author  commands,  and 
with  full  recognition  of  the  necessity  which  has  arisen  for  giving  as 
much  freedom  to  deal  with  the  land  of  this  country  as  is  compatible 
with  the  principle  of  entail  and  settlement.  And  if  that  principle  is 
to  be  maintained  these  Bills  give  probably  as  much  facility  to  land- 
owners as  the  system  admits.  But  the  whole  evil  will  not  then  be 
removed.  That  evil  is  "  limited  ownership."  The  transfer  of  land 
is  hampered  on  every  side  by  the  devices  required  to  maintain 
collateral  rights,  and  for  this  object  the  land  of  this  country  is 
loaded  with  what  Lord  St.  Leonards  described  as  the  "  complication 
"  of  our  law  of  real  property."  The  transfer  of  land  cannot  be 
made  as  easy  as  that  of  America  until  this  is  removed.  And  it  is 
with  American  land  that  we  are  now  brought  into  such  direct 
competition,  that  I  believe  it  will  be  found  impossible,  in  the  interest 
of  any  one,  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time  the  complication  of 
settled  landed  property. 

The  tenant  farmer  is  the  first  direct  sufferer  from  this  competi- 
tion, but  that  will  very  speedily  fall  on  the  landowner,  whose  rent 
begins  when,  but  not  until,  all  the  costs  of  production  are  paid.  It 
is  therefore  most  of  all  the  interest  of  the  tenant  for  life,  the 
limited  owner,  that  his  land  should  be  freed  from  all  that  hinders 
him  from  dealing  with  it  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

Under  Lord  Cairns's  Bills  the  limited  owner  would  have  power 
to  sell  (1)  in  order  to  pay  off  debt,  or  (2)  to  raise  money  for 
improvements.  The  money  must  then  pass  to  trustees  for  these 
purposes,  and  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  and 
possibly  the  court.  There  need  not  be  very  heavy  costs  in  using 
the  money  simply  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  debt.  But  neither 
landowners,  nor  trustees,  can  proceed  to  invest  the  money  in  land 
improvements,  until  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  land 
commissioners.  Every  step  beyond  the  order  to  sell  must  thus  be 
taken,  not  by  the  man  who  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  economy 
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and  success  of  tlie  operation,  but  bj  persons  who  have  no  such 
interest. 

Writing  thirtj  years  ago  on  this  subject,  I  said,  "  Much  of  the 
"  land  of  this  country,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom,  is  in 
"  the  possession  of  tenants  for  life,  so  heavily  burthened  with 
"  settlement  encumbrances  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  im- 
"  proving  the  land  which  they  are  obliged  to  hold.  A  neglected 
"  property  in  this  country,  the  nominal  owner  of  which  is  incapable 
"from  his  embarrassments  to  improve  it,  will  not  be  looked  at  by 
"tenants  of  capital;  and  tenants  of  limited  means  on  such  a 
"  property  must  be  overborne  in  unrestricted  competition  with 
"  farmers  of  capital,  cultivating  land  where  every  convenience  and 
"  accommodation  which  an  unencumbered  landlord  finds  it  his 
"  interest  to  give  has  been  supplied."  The  competition  has  now 
become  infinitely  more  serious,  while  the  encumbrances  have  not 
diminished.  The  country  has  to  carry  a  national  debt  of  near 
800  millions,  and  as  it  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  take  the 
mortgage  debt  on  landed  property  at  one-third  of  its  value,  the 
landowners  have  to  bear  a  special  burden  in  the  annual  interest 
accruing  ujDon  several  hundred  millions  besides,  in  addition  to  their 
full  share  of  the  public  debt. 

Though  the  Three  per  Cents  are  at  par,  and  the  general  rate  of 
interest  for  some  years  has  been  so  low  as  to  show  a  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  no  reduction  of  interest  on  loans  for  landed  property 
has  been  effected.  The  mortgaged  landowner  is  so  completely 
shackled  that  he  can  make  no  stand  against  this,  and  the  transaction 
between  him  and  the  capitalist  is  so  environed  by  questions  of  title 
and  collateral  interests,  requiring  legal  investigation,  that  they 
cannot  directly  approach  each  other.  Over  a  considerable  extent 
of  England  at  this  time  there  is  as  much  need  of  a  Landed 
Estates  Court,  as  there  was  in  Ireland  in  1849 ;  many  large 
properties  would  no  doubt  be  broken  up  by  it,  but  the  parlia- 
mentary title  which  could  then  be  given  would  render  future 
dealings  with  the  land  easy  and  inexpensive,  and  would  after  a 
time  lead  to  an  enhancement  of  its  value. 

This  has  now  become  a  pressing  question  for  "  limited  owners," 
much  more  in  their  own  interests  than  those  of  any  other  body  of 
the  community.  In  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  the  fact 
that  this  country  can  now  depend  on  foreign  lands  for  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  its  food  has  vastly  diminished 
the  national  inconvenience  occasioned  by  entail  and  settlement. 
That  which  would  be  best  for  all  would  be  entire  freedom  to  the 
voluntary  action  under  which  wise  self-interest  would  fit  all 
efforts  to  their  best  results.  Simplicity  of  title  is  the  first  step  to 
facility  of  transfer.     There  would  be  abundance  of  land  for  sale  if 
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the  restrictions  that  impede  its  transfer  were  removed.  Whether 
that  is  to  be  done  by  an  encumbered  estates  court  and  a  parlia- 
mentary title,  or  by  compulsory  registration  of  title,  with  a 
short  and  definite  limitation  of  challenge,  is  a  question  for  our 
most  capable  law  reformers.  But  when  the  transfer  of  land  in 
this  country  shall  be  made  nearly  as  cheap  and  easy  as  the  transfer 
of  stock  in  the  money  market,  a  new  spirit  will  be  introduced 
which  would  elicit  individual  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  give  addi- 
tional value  to  the  land  itself,  and  rapidly  stimulate  improvement. 

I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
Ireland  at  this  critical  juncture,  or  to  the  further  measures  that  may 
be  required  there  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land.  A  very  compe- 
tent commission  is  engaged  in  sifting  the  whole  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant  in  that  country,  the  result  of 
which  will  doubtless  enable  the  legislature  to  deal  with  it  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  justice  and  conciliation.  Those  of  us  who  can  remember 
the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  terrible  years  of  the  potato  famine 
between  1846  and  1850,  will  note  a  remarkable  distinction  between 
that  period  and  this.  In  the  counties  where  the  famine  was  worst, 
I  found,  in  1849,  that  even  the  finest  quality  of  land  was  deserted 
in  many  cases  by  the  tenants,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  rates.  The 
difficulty  then  was  to  retain  the  old  tenants  on  the  land ;  their 
anxiety  now  is  to  keep  possession  of  it.  Apart  from  the  obvious 
motive  which  they  have  been  encouraged  to  entertain  of  becoming 
the  owners  of  their  farms  on  easy  terms,  the  returns  of  the  Irish 
farmers  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  much  more  favourable 
than  those  of  the  sister  countries.  They  have  rapidly  diminished 
their  dependence  on  wheat,  the  acreage  of  which  has  decreased 
more  than  one-third.  They  have  been  placing  their  reliance  more 
on  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  for  both  of 
which  the  prices  have  been  good.  The  small  ferms,  requiring  little 
expenditure  of  hired  labour,  have  enabled  them  to  escape  the 
growing  labour  bills  of  the  larger  farms  of  this  country.  For 
similar  reasons  the  west  of  England  and  most  parts  of  Scotland 
have  not  suffered  with  anything  like  the  severity  of  the  more  purely 
corn  districts  of  England,  whose  dependence  is  chiefly  on  wheat, 
and  where  the  system  of  large  farms  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
increasing  labour  bills.  In  seven  out  of  ten  years  the  seasons  have 
been  wet  and  chilly,  and  this  has  pressed  with  special  severity  on 
the  crops  which  thrive  best  with  abundance  of  heat  and  sunlight. 
South  of  the  Humber,  and  east  of  Derbyshire  to  Dorset,  the  loss  of 
tenants'  capital  from  this  cause,  over  so  lengthened  a  period,  is 
unprecedented  in  our  time.  It  has  been  borne  in  comparative 
silence,  for  men  when  they  find  their  means  shrinking  away  are  not 
prone  to  speak  of  it.     But  there  are  few  parishes  in  all  that  region 
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of  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Solent  in  which  farms  have  not 
been  surrendered  to  their  owners,  and  some  in  which  farms  are 
absolutely  tenantless.  The  local  bankers,  for  their  own  protection, 
have  been  compelled  to  withhold  credit,  and  tenants  with  dimin- 
ished capital  and  restricted  credit  have  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  large  holdings,  and  either  take  smaller  farms  or  quit  the 
business.  A  local  journal  in  one  of  the  southern  counties,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  contained  over  one  hundred  advertisements  of  auction 
sales  of  farming  stock,  within  its  own  district,  embracing  5  5,000  acres 
of  land  given  up  by  the  tenants,  some  of  which  had  been  relet 
at  a  great  reduction  of  rent,  but  most  remained  on  the  owners' 
hands.  In  every  county  one  meets  with  instances  of  consider- 
able estates  with  six  or  eight  farms  thrown  on  the  landlord's  hands, 
and  certain  localities  can  be  named  where,  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
thriving  towns,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  clay  laud  entirely 
deserted,  and  on  which  there  has  not  been  a  furrow  turned  for  two 
years.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  no  longer  a  question  of  reduc- 
tion of  rent,  or  of  outlay  on  improvements.  The  tenants  have  left  the 
neighbourhood,  employment  of  labour  has  ceased,  and  the  landlords 
and  their  agents,  even  if  they  had  the  means,  can  have  little  hope 
of  gaining  a  profit  where  a  hard-working  farmer  has  failed.  The 
entire  area  of  corn  in  Ireland  is  not  more  than  half  of  that  of  the 
eleven  principal  corn  counties  of  England  upon  which  this  heavy 
loss  has  fallen,  and  if  measured  in  money,  the  loss  of  capital  in 
Ireland  occasioned  by  the  seasons  would  bear  no  comparison  with 
that  in  England. 

Circumstances  have  thus  forced  upon  us  changes  which  can  no 
longer  be  postponed.  These,  by  legislative  measures  which  will 
tend  to  break  up  embarrassed  estates,  will  gradually  place  the 
land  in  the  possession  of  owners  who  can  act  upon  it  with  freedom. 
There  will  then  be  a  large  increase  of  landowners  cultivating  their 
own  land,  and  especially  will  this  be  so  if  the  same  facilities  for 
purchasing  it  as  have  been  offered  in  Ireland  are,  in  justice  to  them, 
also  offered  to  the  farmers  of  England  and  Scotland. 

We  shall  find  landowners  selling  a  portion  of  their  property,  in 
order  to  become  themselves  the  cultivators  of  the  rest  with  the 
capital  thus  acquired,  and  the  smaller  landowners,  to  whom  they 
sell,  vieing  with  them  in  the  improvement  of  their  new  farms, 
neither  being  hampered  with  the  restrictions  on  cultivation  generally 
imposed  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Room  too  will  be  found  for 
peasant  proprietors,  where  the  agricultural  labourer  may  i'n  favour- 
able localities  get  a  foothold  on  the  land  of  his  own  country.  I 
should  have  little  fear  of  a  prosperous  result  to  well  applied  industry 
on  this  principle,  if  due  care  is  taken  that  no  Government  loans  for 
such  au  object  be  granted  except  where  the  climate  is  favourublcj 
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and  the  land  of  good  natural  quality.  On  sucli  holdings  there  is 
ample  room  for  good  business  in  eggs  and  poultry,  early  and  late 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  milk  and  butter,  upon  all  of  which  the 
profit  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  labour  employed  in 
their  production.  The  system  would  not  only  give  free  play  to 
skilled  labour,  but  would  also  elicit  the  action  of  the  higher  qualities 
with  which  man  is  endowed,  and  which  are  too  apt  to  lie  dormant 
when  he  works  under  a  mechanical  routine. 

There  are  some  things  for  which  we  do  not  require  legislative 
help.  And  in  one  point  of  much  importance  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  the  Railway  Commission  are  watching  the  freight  charges 
upon  railways  to  see  that  the  farming  interests  in  this  country  are 
not  unfairly  dealt  with.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  competition 
in  America  has  reduced  the  freight  charges  by  one-half,  without 
detriment  to  the  shareholders,  and  with  enormous  advantage  to 
the  public.  A  similar  reduction  here  might  be  found  equally 
successful. 

In  reviewing  the  statements  in  this  paper,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  a  great  change  is  being  effected  in  the  agricultural  condition 
of  this  country  and  its  people.  The  narrow  bounds  of  these  islands 
are  being  rapidly  enlarged.  By  the  aid  of  the  improvements  made 
in  the  adaptation  of  steam  and  steel  to  locomotion,  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and  fertile  plains  of  America,  are 
becoming  at  once  the  cheapest  lines  of  transport  for  the  teeming 
riches  of  the  West,  and  also  the  fittest  links  for  connecting  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  English  speaking  race.  Of  all  Western 
peoples  ours  is  already  the  most  numerous  ;  and  when  we  contem- 
plate the  further  spread  of  the  English  language  over  North 
America  and  Australia,  and  the  habits  of  order,  instincts  of  self- 
government,  and  love  of  liberty  which  arc  the  inborn  characteristics 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  voluntary  action  with  which  this 
beneficent  conquest  of  nature  is  being  conducted,  we  may  well  feel 
confidence  in  the  future.  Holding  by  natural  position,  and  firm 
adherence  to  free  trade,  the  post  of  intermediary  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  we  shall  be  the  first  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
rapidly  extending  commerce  which  this  fuller  development  of  so 
nauch  of  the  earth's  resources  is  bringing  to  our  shores. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  addressing  this  Society,  I  descinbed  the 
contents  of  a  little  blue  book  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  the  first 
number  of  the  Agricultural  Returns.  Under  Mr.  Giff"en's  care,  that 
annual  book  has  doubled  in  size.  The  prefatory  remarks,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Valpy,  have  been  continued  and  extended,  many  compara- 
tive tables  have  been  introduced,  and  much  new  matter  has  been 
added.  It  has  thus  become  not  only  a  useful  guide  to  the  legislator 
as   well  as  the  landowner  and   farmer,   but  to  the  importer  and 
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pnrveyor  of  food,  and  to  all  persons  interested  in  its  distribution 
and  consumption.  Those  who  took  an  interest  in  obtaining  from 
parliament  the  means  of  collecting  these  returns,  will  join  with 
me  in  expressing  our  warm  appreciation  of  the  increasingly  useful 
and  instructive  manner  in  which  they  are  now  placed  before  the 
public. 


Proceedings  on  the  16th  November,  1880. 

Dr.  Guy  said  that  as  a  former  President  of  the  Society  it  was  his 
duty  to  request  the  meeting  to  return  a  hearty  and  sincere  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  address 
which  he  had  just  delivei'ed.  When  their  President  began  his  paper 
he  (Dr.  Guy)  must  confess  to  have  been  somewhat  saddened  and 
depressed  by  the  prospects  held  out  to  British  agriculture ;  but  by 
degrees  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  he  took  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  many  things  which  had  worried  their  ancestors  no  longer 
alarmed  themselves.  There  was  a  time  when  they  were  extremely 
afraid  lest  the  country  might  become  over  populated.  That  fear 
had  passed  away.  Then  again  we  were  overwhelmed  with  appre- 
hension about  the  national  debt,  when  it  was  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  its  present  amount.  That  anxiety  too  had  passed  away  ;  and 
we  might  indulge  the  hope  that  the  same  fate  awaited  the  gloomy 
thoughts  which  the  first  part  of  the  President's  paper  must  have 
conjured  up.  England,  let  us  hope,  would  survive  these  difficulties 
as  she  had  those  of  times  gone  by.  He  would  conclude  by  asking 
them  to  give  to  their  Chairman  the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  which 
his  address  so  richly  deserved. 

(The  vote  of  thanks  was  given  unanimously  and  with  applause.) 

The  President  in  replying  said  that  he  felt  deeply  indebted  to 
the  meeting  for  the  reception  which  had  been  given  to  his  remarks. 
He  had  read  his  paper  under  a  sense  of  duty,  because  he  thought 
that  the  extent  of  competition  to  which  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  was  now  exposed  was  not  so  thoroughly  understood  as  it 
should  be ;  and  he  felt  quite  sure  that  a  matter  of  this  kind  should 
be  seriously  looked  in  the  face  in  order  that  tliose  interested  should 
make  for  themselves  the  best  arrangements  that  they  possibly  could 
to  meet  it  with  success. 
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As  questions  connected  witli  census  operations  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  of  much  interest  and  importance  to  us,  I  deemed  it  mj 
duty  during  my  recent  holiday  in  the  United  States,  to  visit  the 
Census  Bureau  at  "Washington,  and  to  ascertain  what  is  doing  and 
has  been  done  in  relation  to  the  census  of  the  present  year  in  the 
great  Transatlantic  Republic. 

Among  the  printed  transactions  of  the  Society  are  some  interest- 
ing papers  on  the  statistics  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
as  contained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  censuses,  and  a  very  brief 
resume  of  the  figures  abstracted  from  the  ninth  census. 

The  tenth  census  has  been  taken  in  the  present  year  as  respects 
the  population,  and  is  in  progress  with  relation  to  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  that  great  country.  Hence  a  brief  note  on  the  subject 
may  not  be  without  use,  even  before  the  returns  are  worked  out 
and  the  results  are  published  for  general  information. 

In  March,  1879,  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  congress  assembled,  passed  an  Act  for  takino-  the 
tenth,  and  subsequent  censuses  of  the  vast  territories  under  their 
federal  rule. 

The  1st  June  of  the  present  year  was  the  date  fixed  for  the 
operation,  which  was  declared  to  be  a  "  Census  of  the  population 
"  wealth,  and  industry  of  the  United  States." 

The  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  Acts  for  our  next  census  in  1881 
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are  confined  to  tlie  first  point,  altliongli,  why  three  separate  Acts  should 
be  needed  for  a  purpose  in  which  strict  uniformity  is  essential  from 
an  imperial  point  of  view,  is  not  very  intelhgible.  An  additional 
clause  or  two  as  to  the  agency  to  be  employed  in  the  cases  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  could  easily  have  been  included  in  a  single 
Act,  which  would  then  cover  the  whole  ground. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  can 
leo-islate  for  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  all  of 
them  collectively  in  matters  of  strictly  imperial  concern. 

The  federal  government  has,  on  the  other  hand,  no  direct 
control  over  matters  of  internal  legislation,  and  all  that  constitute 
strictly  State  Rights,  in  the  different  sections  of  the  great  confede- 
ration. None  of  the  separate  States  have  any  special  agency  or 
provision  for  the  collection  of  information  for  a  general  national 
object,  and  only  three  or  four  of  them  for  even  State  purposes. 

Hence  those  matters  which  are  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  are  included  in  a  measure  with  which  they 
have  no  necessary  connection.  Moreover,  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  obtain  a  general  concensus  of  the  individual  States 
and  territories  in  securing  uniformity  either  in  the  collection, 
arrangement,  or  details  of  the  facts  required,  except  by  a  federal 
Act  covering  the  whole. 

The  American  Act  gives  minute  directions  as  to  the  agency, 
penalties  for  non  fulfilment,  and  all  other  subsidiary  matters  con- 
nected with  the  census,  arming  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census 
with  full  power  to  give  effect  to  the  Act,  under  the  general  control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  which  his  bureau  is  directly 
subordinate. 

A  supplementary  amending  Act  was  passed  in  April  of  the 
present  year,  modifying  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  Act,  and 
making  arrangements  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  original 
returns. 

The  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  1790,  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  that  year.  It  was 
confined  to  the  simple  enumeration  of  the  people  under  six  different 
categories,  and  was  taken  by  the  marshals  of  the  several  judicial 
districts.  The  counting  commenced  on  the  1st  August  of  that 
year,  and  was  completed  in  nine  months. 

In  1800,  a  new  Census  Act  was  passed,  placing  the  direction  of 
the  enumeration  under  the  Department  of  the  State,  and  enlarging 
the  field  of  inquiry  to  include  age,  and  the  name  of  the  county, 
parish,  township,  or  city  where  the  families  resided.  The  censuses 
of  1810  and  1820  were  taken  tinder  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act, 
and  ran  in  the  same  lines.  An  attempt  was,  however,  made  in  them 
to  procure  information  regarding  the  industry  and  manufactures 
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of  the  country ;  but  the  results  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
embraced  only  a  small  portion  of  the  States. 

In  1830,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  collection  of  industrial 
statistics. 

In  1840  the  field  of  inquiry  was  again  considerably  extended, 
and  included  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  added  educational 
statistics.  Some  statistics  of  industry  were  again  essayed,  with 
but  partial  success. 

The  census  of  1850  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  conduct  of 
these  operations — the  result  of  much  public  discussion  of  the 
matter.  A  census  board  was  established  to  procure  forms  and 
frame  regulations,  a  census  office  was  added  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  special  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Census 
was  created.  Under  the  Act  of  May,  1850,  the  tbree  succeeding 
censuses  were  taken,  tlie  last  under  the  able  and  energetic  direction 
of  General  F.  A.  Walker,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  present 
census  has  been  entrusted. 

Those  of  1850  and  1860,  in  addition  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
people,  included  statistics  of  the  productions  of  agriculture,  social 
statistics,  embracing  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  the 
amount  of  taxes  assessed,  educational  statistics,  pauperism,  crime, 
the  cost  of  labour,  and,  under  the  head  of  religious  worship,  the 
number  and  value  of  the  churches,  and  the  number  of  people  each 
could  accommodate,  the  products  of  industry,  and  mortality 
statistics.  Detailed  schedules  for  all  these  objects  were  prepared 
and  issued. 

The  ninth  census,  that  of  1870,  was  taken  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1850  above  referred  to,  of  which  an  abstract  is 
given  in  the  introduction  to  the  census  report  of  that  year.  A 
glance  at  the  subject,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  agency  employed  in 
collecting  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  figures,  shows  how  incom- 
plete and  imperfect  such  a  census  must  of  necessity  be,  and  how 
unreliable  some  of  the  results  were. 

The  superintendent  had  no  power  to  change  the  law,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  administer;  but  his  patient  industry,  singular 
analytical  skill,  and  unwearied  searching  out  of  sources  of  error, 
with  a  view  to  their  correction,  minimised  them  as  much  as 
possible,  and  produced  a  report  of  great  interest  and  value  from 
the  chaotic  material  at  his  command. 

When  he  again  took  active  charge  of  the  office  in  1879,  which 
he  had  continued  to  hold  without  salary  since  the  completion  of  the 
census  of  1870,  General  Walker  exposed,  with  unsparing  hand,  its 
errors  and  imperfections,  as  the  following  extract  from  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shows  : — 

VOL.    XLIU.      PART  IV.  2   Q 
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"  The  work  of  the  census  office  since  its  organisation  has  been  of  two  distinct 
kinds  : — 

"  First.  Work  in  preparation  for  the  enumeration,  which  is  by  law  to 
commence  on  1st  June,  1880. 

"  By  tlie  statement  of  the  case,  none  of  tlie  work  of  this  cliaracter  yields 
statistical  results.  It  is  in  no  part  definitive,  but  is  purely  preliminary,  embracing  the 
jireparation  of  schedules,  the  subdivision  of  the  country  into  supervision  districts, 
the  canvass  of  the  geographical  conditions  of  enumeration  in  the  several  sections 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  rates  of  compensation,  so  as  to  secure  ,at  once  the 
highest  efficiency  and  the  highest  economy ;  the  entertaining  and  answering  of 
thousands  of  applications  for  appointments ;  and,  finally,  the  conducting  of  the 
large  correspondence  which  the  organisation  of  a  service  of  such  popular  interest, 
brings  upon  the  officer  charged  therewith. 

"  It  has  not,  however,  been  upon  work  of  this  class  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  labour  of  the  census  office  since  its  organisation  has  been  bestowed. 

"  Second.  The  collection  of  certain  classes  of  statistics  for  the  current  year,  has 
been  going  on  since  1st  June. 

"  There  is,  by  the  Act  of  1879,  as  by  that  of  1850,  both  a  census  day  and  a 
census  year.  The  census  day  is  1st  June,  1880 ;  the  census  year  comprises  the 
twelve  months  ending  at  that  date.  The  census  day  is  the  day  on  or  for  which 
the  count  of  inhabitants  is  required  to  be  made,  and  certain  facts  relating  to  the 
status  of  population  and  industry  to  be  obtained;  the  census  year  is  the  period  for 
which  certain  other  classes  of  facts  relating  to  the  movements  of  the  population 
5ud  the  operations  of  industry,  are  required  to  be  taken. 

"  But,  while  the  Act  of  1879  and  that  of  1850  are  alike  in  thus  instituting  a 
census  year  for  the  movements  of  population  and  industry,  as  well  as  a  census  day 
for  determining  their  status,  the  two  Acts  differ  widely  in  the  agencies  they  estab- 
lish and  the  methods  they  prescribe  for  obtaining  those  results. 

"  By  the  Act  of  1S50,  all  the  statistics  to  be  obtained  for  the  census  were  to 
be  collected  by  the  regular  enumerators  in  their  house  to  house  canvass  of  their 
several  districts.  The  facts  relating  to  mining,  to  the  fisheries,  to  agriculture,  to 
manufactures,  to  the  mortality  of  the  population,  and  to  many  other  matters  of 
social  and  industrial  interest,  were  to  be  ascertained  and  reported  on  by  the  same 
officers  who  made  the  count  of  the  population. 

"  The  inadequacy  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statistics  thus  obtained  were  some- 
times positively  discreditable,  and  even  disgraceful  to  the  census,  their  only  possible 
eff'ect  being  to  mislead  the  people  and  misrepresent  the  country,  and  led  to  the 
introduction  of  provisions  into  the  Act  of  1879,  by  which  the  census  office  is 
authorised  to  withdraw  certain  classes  of  statistical  inquiries  from  the  ordinary 
enumerators,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  experts  and  special  agents. 

"  In  the  spirit  of  this  enlightened  function,  the  superintendent  has  carefully 
canvassed  the  field  of  investigation,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  parts  of  tlie 
field  promised  to  yield  results  to  such  special  inquiries  over  and  above  what  might 
be  expected  to  be  obtained  through  the  ordinary  course  of  enumeration,  to  repay 
the  necessarily  higher  cost  of  the  service." 


The  special  investigations  entrusted  to  experts  relate  to  the 
fisheries,  the  mining  industries,  povper  and  machinery  used  in 
manufactories,  the  defective,  dehnquent,  and  dependent  classes,  the 
social  statistics  of  cities,  the  statistics  of  special  branches  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  mortuary  statistics. 

The  names  of  the  eminent  experts  selected,  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
value  of  the  results  which  may  fairly  be  expected  from  this,  the 
greatest  advance  yet  made  in  any  country  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  only  one  of   the  above  subjects  which  interests  us  with 
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reference  to  our  own  approacliing  census,  is  that  of  mortuary 
statistics. 

General  Walker  pointed  out  tlie  extreme  disadvantage  under 
whicli  the  United  States  laboured  in  relation  to  its  vital  statistics, 
from  the  absence  of  an  efficient  system  of  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  indicated  its  serious  economic,  social, 
and  political  results.  With  a  view  to  remedy  some  of  these  defects, 
the  provision  for  obtaining  vital  statistics  in  the  last  Act  differs 
from  that  of  1850,  by  allowing  the  registi^ation  of  deaths,  tinder 
State  or  municipal  authority,  to  be  taken  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  census  for  the  returns  of  enumerators,  and  by  the  census  office, 
with  the  power  of  supplementing  strictly  official  agencies  by  infor- 
mation obtained  from  other  sources.  For  this  latter  purpose,  small 
model  registers,  each  containing-  a  record  of  twenty-four  deaths, 
Avith  a  statement  of  the  causes  of  death,  the  sex,  age,  occupation, 
and  nationality  of  the  deceased,  were  prepared  and  sent  to  every 
physician  and  surgeon  whose  address  could  be  ascertained. 

These  gentlemen  were  requested  to  fill  in  a  record  of  all  the 
deaths  occurring  in  their  practice  during  the  census  year.  Nearly 
100,000  of  these  registers  were  distributed,  and  the  response  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the- United  States  is  said  to  have  been  most 
gratifying,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  learned  body  so 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  value  of  figures  as  exponents  of  facts,  in 
relation  to  the  great  problem-  of  life  and  death,  in  the  solution  of 
which  they  are  constantly  engaged. 

Great  and  important  as  this  advance  undoubtedly  is  over  their 
former  practice,  no  one  is  better  aware  than  the  present  gifted 
superintendent  of  the  United  States'  census,  how  very  inferior  it  is 
in  administrative  and  scientific  value,  to  the  admirable  system 
worked  out  by  our  highly  honoured  colleague,  Dr.  Farr,  and 
imitated  by  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

The  population  of  the  states  and  territories  constituting  the 
United  States,  as  ascertained  in  each  succeeding  census  from  1790 
to  1870,  were  as  follows  :: — 


Year. 


1790 
1800 
'10 
'20 
'30 
'40 
'50 
'60 
'70 


Population. 


3>929,2i4 

5,308,483 

7,239.881 
9,633,822 
12,866,020 
17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31,443,321 
38,558,371 


Increase  per  Cent. 


•10 
•38 
•06 
•51 

■52 
•83 
•11 
•65 
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In  tlie  report  of  the  eighth  census,  the  forecast  for  1870  was 
42,328,432,  whereas  it  was  really  more  than  3I  millions  less,  of 
whom  the  coloured  population  represented  rather  more  than  half  a 
million.  General  Walker  has  shown  in  the  introduction  to  his 
report  of  the  census  of  1870,  to  what  the  decrease  was  really  due. 

The  chief  disturbing  element  in  all  these  calculations  is  probably 
the  coloured  population. 

The  following  particulars,  extracted  from  the  introduction  to  the 
report  of  the  eighth  census  of  the  United  States,  are  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  question  : — 

Census  of  Slaves  mid  Free  Colored. 


Census 

Free 

Increase. 

Slaves. 

Increase. 

Free 

Colored 

Increase. 

of 

Colored. 

and  Slaves. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cut. 

1790... 

59,466 

— 

697,897 

— 

757,363 

— 

1800... 

108,395 

82-28 

893,041 

27-97 

1,001,436 

32-23 

'10... 

186,446 

72'00 

1,191,364 

33-40 

1,377,810 

37-58 

'20.... 

233,524 

25-23 

1,538,038 

28-79 

1,771,562 

28-58 

'30.... 

319,599 

36-87 

2,009,0J3 

30-61 

2,328,642 

3i'44 

'40.... 

386,303 

20-87 

2,487,455 

23-81 

2,873,758 

23-41 

'50... 

431,449 

12-46 

3,204,313 

28-82 

3,638,762 

26-62 

'60.... 

487,970 

12-32 

3,953,760 

23-39 

4,441,730 

22-07 

Showing  a  gTadual  decrease  in  the  three  last  decades,  the  small 
increase  in  1840-60,  being  due  to  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the 
Union  in  1845. 

In  the  forecast  of  the  future,  the  estimates  have  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  census  of  1860  would 
continue  in  the  succeeding  decade  or  until  the  present  year,  and 
that  the  rate  to  the  close  of  the  century  for  the  colored  population 
would  decrease  to  20  per  cent. 

Estimating  then  the  probable  increase  of  the  whole  population, 
white  and  coloured,  at  a  mean  annual  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  the 
subjoined  table  contains  the  forecast  made  in  1860  : — 


Year 

Free 
Colored  and  Slaves. 

Aggregate  of  White 
and  Colored. 

Percentage  of 
Colored. 

1870    

5,421,900 
6,618,350 
7,942,020 
9,530,424 

42,328,432 

56,150,241 

77,26(i,989 

100,355,802 

12-81 

'80    

1  1-72 

'90    

10-28 

1900    

9-50 

The  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  after  the  civil  war,  of 
some  four  millions  of  Africans,  had  been  too  short  a  time  in  opera- 
tion to  permit  of  any  accurate  deductions  being  drawn  regarding 
their  increase,  decrease,  and  social  condition  generally.     So  long  as 
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they  were  not  free  agents,  and  were  practically  confined  to  paris 
of  the  States  in  which  they  were  to  a  great  extent  acclimated,  and 
in  which  their  fluctuations  could  be  determined  with  some  approxi- 
mation to  precision,  the  data  regarding  them  in  the  census  returns, 
may  be  accepted  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

Another  disturbing  element  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
Chinese,  who  in  1870  amounted  to  63,254,  and  who  have  been 
increasing  ever  since,  slowly  it  is  true.  It  is  likely  now  to  be 
checked  permanently. 

The  present  census  will  throw  much  light  on  all  these  questions, 
and  on  some  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  admixture  of  races. 

In  the  Eastern  possessions  of  Great  Britain  the  mixed  races 
begin  to  decrease  and  disappear  in  the  third  generation,  from 
scrofulous  degeneration  and  other  causes,  moral  and  physical. 

The  conjectured  increase  of  the  coloured  population  from  a  little 
more  than  4  millions  in  1870,  to  9I  millions  in  1900  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  to  be  likely  to  prove  an  over  calculation,  although  the 
estimated  annual  rate  of  increase  is  scarcely  one-third  of  the  lowest 
of  the  figures  mentioned  above.  My  own  impression  is  that  they 
will  obey  what  appears  to  be  the  natural  law  as  at  present  undei-- 
stood  and  determined,  and  as  expressed  in  one  of  the  American 
reports,  where  it  is  said  that : — 

"  The  extinction  of  slavery,  in  widening  the  field  for  white  labour  and  enter- 
prise, will  tend  to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  of  tlie  coloured  race,  while  its  diffu- 
sion will  lead  to  a  more  rapid  admixture,  the  tendency  of  which,  judging  from  the 
past,  will  be  to  impair  it  physically  without  inijjroving  it  morally." 

And  again  the  same  authority  remarks  : — 

"  With  the  light  before  us,  it  seems  therefore  rational  to  conclude  that  we 
need  not  look  forward  to  centuries  to  develop  the  fact,  that  the  white  race  is  no 
more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  African  race  in  its  midst,  than  it  has  been 
to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Indian  on  its  borders,  and  that,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
all  other  countries  ou  this  continent  where  the  blacks  were  once  numerous,  the 
coloured  population  in  America,  whether  either  free  or  slave,  it  must,  in  number 
and  condition,  be  greatly  subordinate  to  the  white  race,  is  doomed  to  compara- 
tively rapid  absorption  or  extinction."* 

Much  Hsrht  however  will  doubtless  be  thrown  on  all  these 
ethnological  points  in  the  census  now  taken.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate their  importance  in  the  future  of  the  great  republic.  I 
rather  incline  to  the  former  than  the  latter  view.  In  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  coloured  people  whom  I  saw,  all  trace  of  the 
African  admixture  had  disappeared,  and  it  required  very  close  obser- 
vation to  perceive  that  it  had  ever  existed. 

The  fluctuations  of  immigration  into  the  United  States  consti- 
tute another  disturbing  element  in  all  estimates  of  their  population. 

The  numbers  as  ascertained  from  the  customs  returns  from  1820 

*  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States  in  1860;  introduction,  pp.  11— 12, 1864. 
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to  1878  inclusive,  fifty-nine  years,  were  nearly  lo  millions,  or  about 
166,000  a-year,  or  taking  the  half  century  to  1869  inclusive,  about 
143,000  annually.*  These  figures  are  liable  to  considerable  correc- 
tion, by  the  addition  of  immigrants  who  find  their  way  to  the  States 
through  or  from  Canada,  and  by  the  deduction  for  return  emigration, 
as  well  as  merchants  and  visitors  of  all  classes,  for  whom  a 
deduction  of  i4"5  per  cent,  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  approximate 
figure. 

Of  the  vast  majority  of  the  immigrants  who  go  out  as  settlers, 
certainly  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  are  at  the  active  period  of  life, 
and  all  more  or  less  fitted  to  add  to  the  population  ;  scarcely  10  per 
cent,  of  them  taken  over  decennial  periods  from  1820  to  1860,  in- 
clusive, being  above  40  years  of  age. 

The  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone  was 
5,046,067  from  1815  to  1860.  The  French,  German,  Scandinavian, 
and  Swiss  migration  were  likewise  considerable. 

The  infusion  of  all  this  new  blood,  with  its  abundance  of  moral, 
physical,  and  material  wealth,  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  their  new  homes,  where  they  will  probably 
increase  and  multiply  in  even  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  lands  of 
their  births,  from  the  greater  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food,  and 
the  freer  conditions  of  life  in  which  they  live. 

It  will  be  interesting,  and,  in  a  physiological  sense  most  impor- 
tant, to  observe  which  of  the  nations  forming  this  perennial  stream 
of  fresh  scions  of  the  old  stocks  into  the  ISTew  World  will  exercise 
the  most  permanent  and  predominant  influence  in  the  future  of  the 
races  that  must  be  the  result.  Will  it  be  the  Saxon  or  the  Celt, 
or  the  Scandinavian  of  the  far  north,  to  whom  we  owe  some  of  our 
own  best  blood,  and  not  a  few  of  our  leading  qualities  as  a  nation, 
or  vdll  the  gradual  fusion  form  a  new  national  type,  as  some  sup- 
pose ?  Among  several  hundred  emigrants  who  went  to  New  York 
in  the  same  vessel  as  myself,  by  far  the  best  raw  material  for  colo- 
nisation were  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  They  are  not  likely  to 
form  permanently  communities  of  a  common  origin,  and  will  doubt- 
less, when  population  begins  to  press  upon  space,  however  distant 
that  may  be,  fuse  into  the  general  mass. 

If  the  writings  of  the  physicians  and  physiologists  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  accepted  as  guides  in  the  determination  of  this  great 
question,  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  some 
tendency  to  physical  degeneration  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  from 
physical  causes,  among  the  older  families  of  the  Union,  who  have 
intermarried  to  any  great  extent. 

This  is  a  matter  quite  as  deserving  of  the  attention  of  statesmen 

*  American  Almanac  for  1880,  p.  89. 
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as  of  scientific  men,  for  it  is  in  their  power  so  to  guide  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  future,  as  to  diminish  social  evils  so  far  as  they  can  be 
influenced  by  wise  laws,  and  so  far  as  acts  of  the  State  legislatures 
can  regulate  and  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
people. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  each  of  the  Censuses 
of  the  United  States  as  ascertained  from  the  official  records  on  the 
subject : — 

Year.  Cost. 

%  c. 

1790  44,817  18 

1800  66,6c9  04 

'10  178,444  67 

'20  208,525  99 

'30  378,543  13 

'40  833,370  95 

'50  1,329,027  ^T, 

'60  1,922,272  42 

'70  3,336,511  4' 

For  the  tenth  census  a  sum  of  3  millions  of  dollars  has  been 
sanctioned,  and  a  small  supplementary  grant  for  the  additional  labour 
imposed  by  the  amending  Act. 

Considering  the  greatly  improved  manner  of  taking,  tabulating, 
and  scrutinising  the  returns  of  the  present  census,  and  the  certain 
very  considerable  increase  which  has  occurred  in  the  population  in 
the  last  decade,  it  is  not  probable  that  these  grants  will  prove 
sufficient,  notwithstanding  the  rigid  economy  introduced  by  the 
present  superintendent. 

The  difficulty  of  grasping  the  value  of  apparently  the  same  work 
in  the  widely  differing  circumstances  of  different  parts  of  the 
country,  has  been  forcibly  indicated  by  General  Walker  himself,  and 
the  truly  imperial  magnificence  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  all 
subjects  of  such  manifest  importance  and  pecuniary  value  to  the 
State,  render  it  certain  that  whatever  is  needed  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  work  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  country,  will 
be  freely  forthcoming.  Nothing  impressed  me  more  strongly  during 
my  visit  to  the  United  States,  than  the  wise  munificence  of  the 
ruling  authorities  in  the  publication  of  all  documents  of  a  public 
character  calculated  to  be  of  permanent  benefit,  and  with  their 
liberality  in  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  all  persons  interested 
in  them.  The  medical  and  surgical  histoiy  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, and  some  of  their  survey  reports,  are  probably  the  fullest  and 
finest  records  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and  may  fairly  be  taken  as' 
examples  of  the  wise  and  far  seeing  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  such  matters. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  excellence  of  the  present  United 
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States'  census  is   tlie    minute    and    extreme    care  with  which    the 
various  schedules  have  been  prepared. 

Those  relating  to  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  country  are 
well  deserving  of  careful  study.  It  would  exceed  my  limits,  and  be 
foreign  to  the  special  purpose  of  this  brief  note,  to  attempt  to 
analyse  them.  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  in  such  returns 
as  are  now  collected  by  our  Board  of  Trade,  that  authority  is  not 
armed  with  some  of  the  powers  of  obtaining  more  exact  and 
detailed  information,  and  that  our  Acts  do  not  contain  the  severe  ' 
and  stringent  penalties  granted  by  the  last  Census  Act  of  the 
United  States,  for  wilfully  incorrect  or  false  returns. 

I  append  three  of  the  forms  issued  as  examples.  No.  1  is  the 
schedule  sent  to  individuals  respecting  the  products  of  industry ; 
No.  2  concerns  the  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  showing  the  financial 
condition,  of  cities ;  and  No.  3  refers  to  the  statistics  of  wool 
manufactures. 

I  have  taken  the  above  merely  as  types.  Many  of  the  others 
are  even  more  searching  and  minute.  Several  of  these  returns  are, 
I  believe,  already  furnished,  or  in  progress,  and,  when  complete  and 
digested,  with  the  reports  of  the  experts,  will  furnish  a  body  of 
information  such  as  no  other  nation  possesses.  Prefixed  to  every 
schedule  are  the  sections  of  the  Census  Act,  authorising  the  collec- 
tion of  the  information,  specifying  the  persons  who  are  required  to 
afford  it,  detailing  the  heads  of  information  called  for,  and  notifying 
the  penalties  incurred  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  give  true  and 
complete  answers. 

With  respect  to  the  "  count  of  the  people,"  several  important 
changes  were  introduced  in  the  Act,  all  tending  to  secure  greater 
accuracy  by  more  minute  subdivisions  of  the  areas  of  enumeration, 
by  a  better  selection  of  the  special  agents  to  be  employed  as 
enumerators,  and  by  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  for  the  work  performed.  The  period  allowed  for 
the  enumeration  was  shortened  to  one  month  (June)  in  rural 
districts  and  small  towns,  and  to  two  weeks  in  cities,  as  against 
five  months  formerly  allowed.  The  intention  of  this  change  is  to 
diminish  the  errors  resulting  from  the  incessant  movements  of  the 
population,  during  the  later  summer  months. 

The  schedules  and  details  touching  the  enumeration  of  the 
population  are  equally  precise  and  particular,  and  the  instructions 
issued  to  the  supervisors,  enumerators,  and  all  other  persons  engaged 
in  this  great  work  are  characterised  by  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
judgment.  No  one  could  by  any  possibility  misunderstand  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work  assigned  to  him,  nor  could  those  by 
whom  the  information  was  to  be  afforded,  be  in  doubt  as  to  what 
tliey  were  required  to  give. 
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The  schedule  of  the  census  return  proper  consists  of  twenty-six 
columns. 

In  cities  the  name  of  the  street  and  the  number  of  the  house  are 
first  given. 

Then  follow  :— 

1.  Dwelling  houses  numbered  in  order  of  visitation. 

2.  Families  in  order  of  visitation. 

3.  The  name  of  each  person  whose  place  of  abode  was,  on  1st 

June,  1880,  in  the  family. 

rersonal  Description,  in  five  columns — 

4.  Colour  :    white,  W ;    black,   B  ;    mulatto,   M  ;    Chinese,    C ; 

Indian,  I. 

5.  Sex  :  male,  M  ;  female,  F. 

6.  Age  at  last  birthday,  prior  to  1st  June,  1880.     If  under  a 

year,  months  in  fractions,  e.g.,  y\. 

7.  If  born  within  the  census  year,  the  month. 

8.  Relationship  of  each  person   to   the  head   of   this  family : 

whether  wife,  son,  daughter,  servant,  boarder,  or  other. 

(/icil  Condition,  in  fvur  cohunns — 

9.  Single. 

10.  Married. 

11.  Widowed;  divorced,  D. 

12.  Married  during  census  year. 

Occupation,  in  two  culumns — 

13.  Pi'ofession,  occupation,  or  trade  of  each   person,  male  or 

female. 

14.  Number  of  months  this  person  has  been  unemployed  during 

the  year. 

Ixtalth,  in  six  columns — 

15.  Is  the  person,  on  the  day  of  this  enumerator's  visit,  sick  or 

temporarily  disabled,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  ordi- 
nary business  or  duties. 

16.  Blind. 

17.  Deaf  and  dumb. 

18.  Idiotic. 

19.  Insane. 

20.  Maimed,  crippled,  bedi-idden,  or  otherwise  disabled. 

Education,  in  three  columns — 

21.  Attended  school  within  the  census  year. 

22.  Cannot  read. 

23.  Cannot  write. 
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Nativity,  in  three  columns — 

24.  Place  of  birth,  naming  State  or  territory  of  United  States, 

or  the  country,  if  of  foreign  birth. 

25.  Place  of  birth  of  the  father,  naming  the  State  or  territory, 

or  foreign  country,  if  not  born  in  the  United  States. 

26.  The  same  information  as  regards  the  mother  of  the  individual 

in  question. 

In  the  instructions  at  the  head  of  the  schedule  it  is  noted,  that 
the  census  year  begins  1st  June,  1879,  and  ends  31st  May,  1880. 

That  all  persons  are  to  be  included  in  the  enumeration  who  were 
living  on  the  1st  June,  1880,  and  none  others.  Children 
born  since  1st  June  to  be  omitted,  but  members  of  families 
v.'ho  have  died  since  1st  June,  1880,  to  be  included. 

Questions  13,  14,  22,  and  23  not  to  be  asked  in  resiiect  of  per- 
sons under  10  years  of  age. 

It  is  manifest  that  some  of  these  reservations  are  not  needed  for 
a  census  taken  on  a  single  specified  day,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Supplemental  schedules,  seven  in  number,  were  furnished,  and 
have  been  returned,  for  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent 
classes,  viz.,  the  insane,  idiots,  deaf  mutes,  blind,  deceased,  and 
persons  in  prison,  together  with  paupers  and  the  indigent  generally. 

The  object  of  these  supplemental  schedules  was  not  only  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  a  complete  enumeration  of  each  class,  but  for  an 
account  of  their  condition,  and  enumerators  were  enjoined,  regarding 
the  defective  and  deceased  to  obtain  hints  from  the  medical  men 
practising  in  the  different  districts ;  respecting  the  paupers  and  indi- 
gent persons  fi'om  the  chief  executive  oificers  of  all  pauper  establish- 
ments, including  homes  and  asylums  for  the  aged,  for  the  destitute, 
and  for  the  friendless  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  relation  to  pri- 
soners from  the  warders  or  keepers  of  every  prison,  station  house, 
or  lock-up  in  their  respective  districts. 

Of  the  supplemental  schedules,  the  death  register  and  the  sani- 
tary record  are  more  complete  than  any  documents  of  a  similar 
character  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  as  they  afford  informa- 
tion which  may  be  useful  to  us,  I  have  also  appended  them  to  this 
note — Nos.  4  and  5. 

In  the  former  particular  instructions  are  given  to  secure  accuracy 
of  record.  They  are  deserving  of  careful  attention  in  our  own 
registration  returns,  in  which  the  causes  of  death  are  not  always 
accurately  stated. 

Upon  this  subject  General  Walker  justly  remarks:  — 

"  The  United  States  are  at  a  marked  disadvantage,  iu  comparison  with  almost 
any  other  civilised  nation,  in  the  matter  of  vital  statistics.  We  know  not  the 
number  of  persons  born  or  dying  in  any  year  of  our  political  history, 

"  The  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  iu  other  countries  is 
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rigidly  enforced  by  adequate  provisions  and  san<tions  of  law,  is  in  some  States  not 
even  required  by  statute,  while  in  only  three  or  four  of  the  States  which  maintain 
a  formal  registration,  is  the  service  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  any  considerable 
value  to  the  results. 

"  Mere  provisions  of  law  will  not  secure  good  vital  statistics.  There  must  be 
vigilant  administration  by  expert  and  thoroughly  trained  officials,  heavy  penalties 
for  delinquency,  and  a  disposition  of  the  public  mind  which  will  not  only  allow  but 
demand  the  relentless  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  only  when  it  is  popularly  seen 
and  appreciated  that  no  one  can  be  born  into  the  community  or  die  out  of  it  with- 
out affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  every  preceding  or  surviving  member,  that 
adequate  legislation  and  adequate  administration  will  be  provided  for  recording  all 
the  essential  facts  relating  to  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  every  life. 

"  Outside  the  three,  or  at  the  most  four  States,  above  alluded  to  as  maintaining 
a  good  system  of  registration,  there  are  perhaps  a  score  of  cities  which  keep  up 
something  like  a  system  of  recording  births  and  deaths,  of  which  six  or  seven  have 
established  a  reputation  for  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  their  published 
reports. 

"  For  all  the  rest  of  the  country  there  is  either  no  statistical  information  at  all 
respecting  the  number  of  those  who  are  born  or  die  during  any  given  period,  or  the 
statistics  are  palpably  defective. 

"  The  disadvantage  to  the  United  States  arising  from  the  lack  of  good  vital 
statistics  is  most  serious.  Not  to  speak  of  the  unenviable  singularity  which  it 
gives  our  country  among  the  civilised  and  progressive  nations  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
uncertainty  in  which  it  involves  our  sanitary  legislation  and  administration,  or  of 
the  loss  which  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  sutler  from  the  absence  of  trust- 
worthy information  respecting  the  range  and  degree  of  virulence  of  certain  fatal 
diseases  and  the  rate  of  mortality  in  one  section  as  compared  with  its  neighbours  ; 
the  mere  pecuniary  disadvantage  at  which  our  people  are  placed,  in  the  important 
matter  of  life  insurance,  would,  if  truly  estimated,  far  outweigh  the  whole  first  c(  st 
of  good  vital  statistics.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  life 
insurance  in  this  country  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  yet  we  have  not  even  an 
approximate  life  table*  of  the  United  States.  Insurance  companies  do  not  know 
how  much  they  should  charge  to  be  safe  ;  the  people  do  not  know  how  little  the 
companies  should  charge,  to  sell  insurance  at  its  fair  value.  All  parties  are  and 
Lave  been  operating  in  the  dark  in  the  matter  of  interests  involving  enormous 
expenditures  and  receipts,  for  lack  of  information  which  only  government  can 
supply,  and  which  in  almost  all  other  progressive  countries  government  does 
supply. 

"  In  partial  recognition  of  the  importance  of  mortuary  statistics,  the  Act  of 
23rd  May,  1850,  required  the  return,  by  the  canvassers  of  population,  of  all  deaths 
occurring  during  the  census  year ;  and  if  the  provisions  of  the  law  had  been 
adequate  to  its  intent,  the  results  would  have  been  of  great  value,  even  though 
the  facts  were  obtained  but  once  in  ten  years. 

"  In  truth,  however,  the  statistics  of  mortality  obtained  through  the  census 
have  always  been  defective  and  often  grossly  misleading.  In  the  seventh  census, 
1850,  there  were  returned  but  324,394  deaths  from  a  living  population  of 
23,191,876;  in  1860,  394,153  deaths  from  a  living  population  of  31,443,321  ; 
in  1870,  but  492,263  from  a  living  population  of  38,558,371." 

The  above  sound  reasoning  will  doubtless  secure  the  attention  it 
merits,  at  the  hands  of  the  States'  Legislatures  of  the  United 
States. 

*  "  I  speak  with  all  respect  of  the  effort  made  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  to  con- 
struct such  a  table  for  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  in  1874. 
Mr.  Elliott's  effort  was  most  praiseworthy,  and  his  qualifications  were  equal  to 
almost  any  task,  but  the  fatal  deficiencies  in  the  information  attainable  would  not 
allow  success." 
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In  Appendix  V  will  be  found  a  model  of  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation  that  should  be  required  from  our  sanitary  authorities,  of 
whose  actual  working  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  we  have  at  present 
little  exact  knowledge  in  any  published  report. 

The  permanent  organisations  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom 
enable  us  to  obtain  annual  statements,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
insane  and  paupers  and  criminals  ;  and  our  educational  returns 
leave  little  to  desire  with  regard  to  primary  schools,  industrial  and 
reformatory  institutions,  and  factories  and  workshops  in  relation  to 
the  young  of  the  labouring  classes.  All  that  these  require  is  to  be 
abstracted,  harmonised,  and  presented  to  the  public  and  the  legis- 
lature in  some  simple  uniform  manner  by  a  central  statistical 
authority,  having  no  relation  to  the  immediate  management  of  such 
institutions,  but  dealing  with  the  figures  and  facts  in  their  strictly 
numerical  and  politico-economical  aspects,  showing  the  progress  of 
the  nation  from  year  to  year  in  some  of  the  matters  relating  to  its 
moral  and  material  condition. 

They  are  of  far  more  value  than  any  decennial  record,  however 
complete  and  carefully  compiled ;  and  England  has  so  long  taken 
the  lead  in  the  publication  of  statistical  abstracts  of  great  import- 
ance and  interest  as  State  papers,  as  to  need  only  the  extension  of 
the  system,  and  its  relegation  to  an  office  charged  with  no  other 
duties,  at  comparatively  small  additional  cost  to  the  State. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  renders  such  unity  of 
action  extremely  difficult,  and  at  present  even  impossible.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  that  with  the  general 
advancement  of  education,  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  this 
country  of  practically  unlimited  capacity  of  production  and  pro- 
gress, the  State  legislatures  will  see  their  way  to  the  organisation, 
in  each  of  them,  of  permanent  establishments  to  collect  the  materials 
necessary.  The  federal  authorities  could  then  weld  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  all  facts  and  figures  tending  to  illustrate  the 
actual  state  and  progressive  advancement  of  what  is  destined, 
from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  human  agency,  to  become  the 
mightiest  and  most  powerful  people  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

That  they  will  exercise  their  power  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  all  men,  who  can  doubt  who  has  watched  the  progress  of 
the  Republic  from  the  establishment  of  its  independence  to  the 
present  time.  In  all  the  great  crises  of  their  history  they  have 
acted  with  a  moderation,  humanity,  and  judgment  which  justify 
this  belief  in  their  future. 

I  cannot  refrain,  in  conclusion,  from  mentioning  my  visit,  on 
the  15th  of  September  last,  to  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington, 
of  which  I  carefully  examined  the  working,  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  the  superintendent,  Major-General  Francis  A.  Walker. 
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The  bureau  is  located  in  a  large  building  of  several  stories, 
hired  for  the  purpose;  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  small,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  clerks  were  transferred  elsewhere  while 
I  was  at  Washington. 

At  the  time  of  vaj  visit  the  establishment  was  occupied  in 
checking  the  returns  of  the  enumerators,  with  a  view  to  their 
speedy  payment. 

On  the  cellar  floor  in  the  basement,  which  is  large  and  well 
lighted,  were  arranged  in  order  the  portfolios  containing  the 
original  schedules  filled  up  and  furnished  by  the  enumerators  and 
supervisors  from  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

On  each,  of  the  upper  floors  were  grouped  in  gradations,  the 
large  staff  of  clerks  and  superintendents,  by  whom  the  examination 
of  each  schedule  was  made.  Every  entry  of  every  kind,  at  each 
stage  of  its  scrutin}^  was  subjected  to  a  double  system  of  clieck, 
prior  to  being  sent  on  to  the  higher  officials  for  final  examination. 

From  the  careful,  microscopic  minuteness  with  which  this 
excellent  system  of  checks  and  scrutiny  has  been  organised,  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  for  any  error  of  original  entry  or  subsequent 
scrutiny  to  escape  detection,  before  the  record  is  finally  passed  as 
correct. 

A  large  number  of  the  clerks  were  educated  ladies,  and  the 
whole  of  the  emphnjes  who  had  not  been  previously  passed  and 
proved,  were  subjected  to  careful  examination,  to  prove  their  fitness 
to  be  employed  in  the  oSice. 

I  believe  there  was  nothing  to  choose  in  the  general  correctness 
and  accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  two  sexes ;  the  final  examination 
alone  being  entrusted  to  the  male  superintendents. 

The  minimum  standard  accepted  was  the  average  qualification 
of  a  good  bank  or  paymaster's  clerk.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the 
General  in  his  report  on  the  ninth  census,  was,  that  one  good  clerk 
was  more  valuable  than  two,  three,  or  four  merely  moderate  clerks, 
while  no  consideration  would  induce  him  to  give  desk-room  to  a 
really  poor  clerk. 

Of  the  last  census  reports,  with  their  voluminous  tables  and 
maps,  25,000  copies  were  printed  and  circulated. 

It  needs  but  little  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  that,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  and  sources  of  error  inseparable  from  the 
existing  system  of  counting  the  people  of  the  United  States,  even 
in  the  greatly  diminished  space  of  time  allowed,  the  present  will  be 
the  most  valuable  and  reliable  return  yet  produced. 

And,  as  respects  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  States,  the 
record  will  be  much  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 
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Appendix  I. 


Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY,  &c. 

Individual  Schedule. 
Products  of  industry  in  ,  situated  in 

(Name  of  Establishment.) 

in  the  county  of  ,  State  of  ,  during  the 

twelve  montlis  beginning  1st  June,  1879,  and  ending  31st  May, 
1880. 

["Insert  here  name  of  proprietor,  agent,  or"] 
|_       other  officer  iu  charge,  with  title.       J 

Street  and  No. 
Post  Office 
State 


N.B. — This  schedule  is  designed  to  be  left  with  the  proprietors, 
agents,  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  establishments  of  productive 
industry,  in  advance  of  the  visit  of  the  special  agent  charged  with 
collecting  the  statistics  of  manufactures.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
requirements  of  the  blank  will  be  studied,  and  that  pains  will  be 
taken  to  fill  out  the  schedule  as  accurately  as  possible,  so  that  it 
may  be  ready  for  the  agent  of  the  Census  Office  when  he  shall 
call. 
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Appendix  II. 


Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

WEALTH,  DEBT,  AND  TAXATION. 
Report,  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  of  , 

county  of  and  State  of  ,  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  on  the  day  of  ,  18       . 

Signature 
Official  position 

(official.) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Census  Office,  Washimjion,  D.G., 

1st  May,  1880. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  3rd  March,  1879,  Robert  P.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  been  appointed  the  special  agent  of  the  Census  Office, 
to  have  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  wealth,  debt, 
and  taxation  of  the  United  States. 

The  special  agent  thus  appointed  has  all  the  authority  of  a 
census  enumerator  nnder  the  Act,  and  is  empowered  to  conduct  in 
his  own  name  the  correspondence  relating  to  this  branch  of  the 
census. 

Francis  A.  Walker, 

Superintendent  of  Census. 


Extract  from  the  Act  of  ^rd  3Iarch,  1879. 

Sec.  18.  Whenever  be  shall  deem  it  e.xpedient,  the  superintendent  of  census 
may  withdraw  the  schedules  for  manufacturing  and  social  statistics  from  the 
enumerators  of  the  several  subdivisions,  and  may  charge  the  collection  of  these 
statistics  upon  experts  and  special  agents,  to  be  employed  without  respect  to 
locality.  .  .  .  And  the  superintendent  of  census  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prepare  schedules  containing  such  interrogatories  as 
shall,  iu  his  judgment,  be  best  ailapted  to  elicit  this  information,  with  such  speci- 
fications, divisions,  and  particulars  under  each  head  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to 
that  end.  Such  experts  and  special  agents  shall  take  the  same  oath  as  the  enume- 
rators of  the  several  subdivisions,  and  shall  have  equal  authority  with  such 
enumerators  iu  respect  to  the  subjects  committed  to  tbeui. 
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Total  value  of  real  property 

„  personal  property . 


Aggregate  value  of  real  and  personal  property 


(b.)— REVENrE. 

Total  receipts  from  taxation 

,,  water  rent 

,,  Liquor  licenses    

Receipts  from  all  other  soui'ces 


Total  receipts  $ 

Expenditures. 


For  what  Purpose  Expended. 


Schools 

Streets  

Sanitary  pm-poses 

Poor  

Police    

Fire  Department ... 

Water    

Debt  and  interest... 
All  other  pui-poses 


Total  expenditures 


Bonded  Indebtedness. 


Years 

of 
Issue. 


What  Issued  for — 

Giving  full 

Particulars  of  all 

Bonds. 


Length  of  Time 

from  Date  Bonds 

Run  before 

Maturity. 


Date  of 
Maturity. 


Amount 
Paid. 


Amount 

Out- 
standing. 


Rate  of 
Interest. 
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Floating  Indebtedness. 


Wheu 
Incui-red. 

Contracted  for. 

Composed  of. 

Tiates  of 

Maturity  of  such 

Obligations. 

Amount 
Outstanding. 

Rate  of 
Interest. 

Sinking  Fiend  and  Other  Resources. 


Amount  of 

Date  when 
Established. 

Purpose  for 
which 

Established. 

Composed  of 

Other 

Sinking  Fund. 

Bonds. 

Other  Items. 

Resources. 

Assets. 


Composed  of. 

Value  of  Same. 

Par  Value. 

Estimated  Value. 

Total    ...' 
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Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

(official.) 

H. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 

\st  November,  1879. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  3rd  March,  1879,  each  proprietor  of  a  wool  factory  will 
be  required,  on  1st  June,  1880,  to  answer  all  the  questions  follow- 
ing, and  to  forward  the  schedule,  as  filled,  by  mail,  directed  to  the 
superintendent  of  census,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  George  Wm.  Bond,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed,  in  com- 
pliance with  law,  as  the  special  agent  of  the  census  oflBce  in  the 
collection  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  manufactures  of  wool. 
The  special  agent  thus  appointed  has  all  the  authority  of  a  census 
enumerator  under  the  Act  of  3rd  March,  1879,  and  is  empowered  to 
conduct,  in  his  own  name,  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  fore- 
going branches  of  productive  industry. 

Francis  A.  Walker, 

Superintendent  of  Census. 

The  answers  to  all  the  following  questions  will  be  confidential 
as  to  each  separate  manufacturing  establishment.  The  compilation 
will  be  made  by  counties,  or  by  cities  of  not  less  than  io,ooo  inha- 
bitants. 

Extract  from  the  Act  of  2rd  March,  1879. 

Sec.  14.  That  each  and  every  person  more  than  20  years  of  age,  belonging 
to  any  family  residing  in  any  enumeration  district,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of 
the  heads  and  other  members  of  any  such  family,  then  any  agent  of  such  family, 
shall  be,  and  each  of  them  hereby  is,  required,  if  thereto  requested  by  the  superin- 
tendent, supervisor,  or  enumerator,  to  render  a  true  account,  to  the  best  of  bis  or 
her  knowledge,  of  every  person  belonging  to  such  family,  in  the  various  particulars 
required  by  law,  and  whoever  shall  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 1 00  dollars ;  and  every  president,  treasurer,  secretary,  general  agent,  or 
managing  director  of  every  corporation  from  which  answers  to  any  of  the  sche- 
dules provided  for  by  this  Act  are  herein  required,  who  shall,  if  thereto  requested 
by  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  enumerator,  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  give 
true  and  complete  answers  to  any  inquiries  authorised  by  this  Act,  such  officer  or 
agent  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  500  dollars  nor  more  than  10,000 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
in  the  name  and  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec  15.  That  all  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  enforced  by 
indictment  or  appropriate  action  at  law  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisilictiun 
where  such  offences  shall  have  been  committed  or  forfeitures  incurred. 

2r2 
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1.  Location  of  mill:   State  of  ,  county  of  ,  city 
or  town  of 

2.  Name  of  mill, 

3.  Name  of  corporation,  if  a  corporation, 

4.  Name  of  president,  ;  post  office  address, 

5.  Name  of  treasurer,  ;  post  office  address, 

6.  Name  of  owners,  if  privately  owned,  ; 
post  office  address, 

7.  Name  of  agent  or  superintendent,  ; 
post  office  address, 

8.  Number  of  sets  of  cards,  ;  width,  of  same, 

9.  Daily  capacity  of  same  in  scoured  wool,  ;  on  the 
average  character  of  your  work,                      lbs. 

10.  Number  of  combing  macliines  of  foreign  manufacture, 

11.  Daily  capacity  of  same  in  scoured  wool,  ;  on 
the  average  of  your  work,                                 lbs. 

12.  Number  of  combing  machines  of  American  manufacture, 
1.3.  Daily  capacity  of  same  in  scoured  wool,  ;  on 

the  average  of  your  work,  lbs. 

14.  Number  of  broad  looms  on  woollen  goods, 

15.  Number  of  broad  looms  on  worsted  goods, 

16.  Number  of  narrow  looms  on  woollen  goods, 

17.  Number  of  narrow  looms  on  worsted  goods, 

18.  If  any  hand  looms,  please  to  give  the  number, 

19.  Number  of  Brussels  power  looms, 

20.  Number  of  ingrain  power  looms, 

21.  Number  of  knitting  machines, 

22.  Number  of  knitting  looms, 

23.  Number  of  sewing  machines, 

24.  Number  of  woollen  spindles, 

25.  Number  of  worsted  spindles, 

26.  Quantity  of  scoured  wool  (not  inclueiing  waste  purchased 
and  shoddy)  consumed  during  the  year,  lbs. 

27.  Quantity  of  foreign  wool  in  condition  purchased,  consumed 
during  same  period,  lbs. 

28.  Quantity  of  domestic  wool  in  condition  purchased,  consumed 
during  same  period,  lbs. 

29.  Value    at    the    mill   of    foreign    and    domestic    wool    con- 
sumed, S 

30.  Quantity  of  camel's  hair  and  noils  consumed  lbs. ; 
value,  S 

31.  Quantity  of  mohair  and  noils  consumed,  lbs.; 
value,  $ 

32.  Quantity  of  buffalo  hair  consumed,  lbs.; 
value,  $ 
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lbs.; 

lbs.: 


33.  Quantity  of  hair  of  other  animals, 
value,  % 

34.  Quantity  of  cotton  used  on  cards, 
value,  $ 

35.  Quantity  of  shoddy  used,  or  wa&te,  not  including  that  made 
in  mill,  lbs.;  value,  % 

36.  Number  of  pounds  of  cotton  warp  used  on  woollen  goods, 

lbs.;  value,  S 

37.  Number  of  pounds  of  cotton  warp  used  on  worsted  goods, 

lbs.;  value,  $ 

38.  Number  of  pounds  of  woollen  yarn  used  not  made  at  mill, 

lbs.;  value,  % 

39.  Number  of  pounds  of  worsted  yarn  used  not  made  at  mill, 

lbs. ;  value,  $ 

40.  Number  of  pounds  of  worsted  yarn  made  and  sold  not  used 
at  mill,  lbs. ;  value,  $ 

41.  Number  of  pounds  of  woollen  yarn  made  and  sold  not  used 
at  mill,  lbs.;  value,  $ 

42.  Value  of  chemicals  and  dye-stuffs  used,  $ 

43.  Number  of  cords  of  wool  used,  ;  value,  S 

44.  Number  of  tons  of  coal  used,.  ;  value,  $ 

45.  Value  of  all  other  materials,  including  supplies  of  every  name 
and  nature,  $ 

46.  Value  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  $ 


Note. — In  filling  the  follDwing  retnrn,  set  down  all  tlie  products  of  the  mill 
which  are  intended  for  sale,  whether  yarns,  hat-bodies,  hats,  knitted,  felted,  or 
woven  goods;  put  each  general  kind  by  itself,  and  the  particular  description  in 
addition. 


Description  of  Goods  Manufactured 
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47.  Of  what  are  the  buildings  constructed  ? 

48.  Kind  of  power ;  steam,  water,  or  both  : 

49.  If  steam  power,  give  the  number  of  boilers,  ; 
number  of  engines,  ;  total  horse  power,  ; 
and  quantity  of  fuel  used  daily, 

50.  If  water  power,  state  on  what  river  or  stream,  ; 
available  head  of  water,  ;  kind  of  wheels  and 
number,  ;  diameter  and  breadth  of  wheels,  ; 
revolutions  per  minute,                       ;  total  horse  power, 

51.  Number  of  hands  employed  in  actual  production  in  the 
factory  and  cloth-room,  including  overseers  and  second  hands, 

.     Males  of  16  years  and  upward,  ; 

below  16  years,  .     Females  of  15  years  and  up- 

ward, ;  below  15  years, 

52.  Number  of  hands  employed  as  mechanics,  engineers,"  fire- 
men, watchmen,  and  labourers.  Males  of  16  years  and 
upward,  -,  below  16  years,  .  Females 
of  15  years  and  upward,                       ;  below  15  years, 

53.  Number  of  officers  (president,  treasurer,  agent,  superinten- 
dent, paymaster,  and  clerk).  Males  of  16  years  and 
upward,  ;  below  16  years,  .  Females 
of  15  years  and  upward,                       ;  below  15  years, 

54.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  wages,  earnings,  or  salaries 
paid  in  conduct  of  the  business,  other  than  selling,  in  the  last 
financial  year  ending  ?     % 

55.  What  was  the  wholesale  value  of  the  product  of  the  works 
in  the  principal  markets,  on  the  basis  of  prices  obtained  by  selling 
agents,  without  deduction  for  expenses  of  selling  ?     $ 

56.  Amount  of  capital  invested  in  works  and  employed  in 
business,  including  both  fixed  and  active  capital  or  surplus,  $ 

[In  making  up  this  statement,  the  value  of  the  works  should  be  estimated  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  what  they  would  cost  in  1880,  if  then  to  be  erected,  with 
such  deduction  for  deterioration  as  may  be  suitable  in  the  individual  case.] 


Office  of  the  Co.  (if  a  corporation.') 

(Post  Office  address) 

(Date)  188       . 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  report,  made  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled,  "  An  Act 
for  taking  the  Tenth  and  subsequent  Censuses,"  approved 
3rd  March,  1879,  is  correct  and  just,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief. 

(Name) 
(Official  position) 
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Appendix  IV. 
Instnictions. 

The  important  point  in  this  schedule  is  tlie  question  in  Col.  14,  headed 
"  Disease  or  Cause  of  Death."  Especial  pains  must  be  taken  in  this  column  to 
make  the  answer  full  and  exact,  and  to  this  end,  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
points  : — 

Enter  the  name  of  the  primary  disease  in  all  cases,  and  where  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  has  been  a  complication  or  consequence  of  the  primary  disease, 
enter  that  also.  For  instance,  enter  all  cases  of  death  resulting  either  immediately 
or  remotely  from  measles,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  remittent  fever,  small  pox, 
&c.,  under  the  names  of  those  diseases,  but  add  also  drops//,  hcBmorrhage  from  the 
bowels,  pneumonia,  &c.,  if  these  occurred  as  comphcatioiis  and  were  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.  In  cases  of  death  from  hajmorrhage,  specify  the  origin  of 
the  haemorrhage,  thus  :  hcemorrhage  from  aortic  aneurism,  hemorrhage  from  ulcer 
of  intestines  in  typhoid  fever,  hemorrhage  from  lungs,  hemorrhage  from  wound 
of  neck,  &c.  So  also  for  abscess,  aneurism,  cancer,  carbuncle,  dropsy,  tumour, 
ulcer,  specify  the  organ  or  part  affected,  as  iliac  abscess,  abscess  of  liver  ;  femoral 
aneurism  ;  carbuncle  on  lip  ;  cancer  of  breast,  cancer  of  uterus,  cancer  of  face ; 
dropsy  of  chest,  dropsy  of  abdomen;  inflammation  of  brain,  inflammation  of 
liver;  tumour  of  neck,  tumour  of  abdomen;  ulcer  of  face,  ulcer  of  groin,  (fee. 
Typhus,  typhoid,  and  typho-malarial  fevers  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 
Especial  inquiry  should  be  made  for  cases  of  "  still-births,"  including  infants  born 
dead  from  whatever  cause.  As  few  deaths  as  possible  should  be  reported  under 
such  general  terms  as  disease  of  the  throat,  disease  of  the  brain,  disease  of  the 
liver,  disease  of  the  lungs,  disease  of  the  bowels,  disease  of  the  spine,  &c.  These 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  reported  under  special  heads. 

Make  sure  tliat  the  distinction  between  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  paralysis  is 
understood.  Distinguish  between  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 
dysentery  or  diarrhoea,  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism.  lleport  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  as  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Do  not  report  as  the  cause  of  death  old  age  or 
intemperance,  or  debility,  or  paralysis  of  the  heart,  or  sudden  death,  in  any  case 
where  it  is  possible  to  name  any  definite  disease.  In  reporting  suicide,  name  the 
means,  whether  cutting  of  throat,  hanging,  drowning,  shooting,  poisoning  by  opium, 
arsenic,  &c. 

A  space  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  of  this  schedule  for  remarks.  It  is 
desired  that  the  enumerators  should  there  describe  any  particular  malady  or 
unusual  or  peculiar  disease  which  has  prevailed  in  the  subdivision,  and  the  supposed 
cause  thereof.  In  case  of  any  unusual  number  of  deaths  by  violence  or  accident 
(as  by  the  caving  of  a  mine,  or  similar  calamity),  an  explanation  should  be  given 
in  the  space  for  remarks. 

The  enumerator  should  endeavour  to  see  in  person  every  physician  residing  in 
or  near  his  enumeration  district,  who  is  named  in  this  schedule  as  the  physician 
attending  at  death,  and  courteously  invite  him  to  inspect  the  entries  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  deatli  in  his  cases,  and  to  verify  or  restate  them  as  the  facts  may 
demand.  For  this  purpose  spaces  are  provided  below,  numbered  to  correspond 
with  the  lines  of  the  schedule  upon  pp.  598  and  599. 

If  the  physician  finds  the  entry  in  the  schedule  correct  and  fully  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  instructions,  he  is  requested  to  make  the  entry  in  the  proper 
numbered  space  below  :  Correctly  stated.  If  he  does  not  deem  it  correct,  it  is 
desired  that  he  restate  the  cause  of  death  in  the  numbered  space  in  accordance 
with  his  own  views,  signing  each  entry. 

The  enumerator  should  also  inquire  of  each  physician  within  his  enumeration 
district  whether  he  has  a  record  or  register  of  deaths  occurring  during  the  census 
year,  kept  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  census,  and  if  so,  will  offer  to 
take  charge  of  and  forward  the  same  to  the  census  office  under  his  official  frank. 
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598 
Page  No. 

Supei'Tisor's  Dist.,  No. 
Enumeration  Dist.,  No. 
Schedule  5. — Persons  ivho  Died  during  the  Year  ending  Z\st  May,  1880,  Enumerated  h 


Note  A. — The  census  year  begins  1st  June,  1879,  and  end 
31st  May,  1880. 

B. — In  making  entries  in  Cols.  6,  7,  and  8,  an  afErmatire  mar 
only  will  be  used,  thvis  /,  except  in  the  case  of  divorced  personj 
Col.  8,  when  the  letter  "  D  "  is  to  be  used. 


1 

2 

3                        4                       5 

6                  7                    ^           1 

Number 

Personal  DescriptioD. 

What  was  the  Civil  Condition    1 
of  the  Person  who  Died?         1 

of  the 

Family 
as  given 

in 
Col.  2, 

Name  of 
the  Person  Deceased. 

Age  at  last 

Birthday. 

If  under  1  I'ear, 

give  Months  in 

Fractions, 
thus :  Jj.     If 

Sex: 
Male  (M.), 

Colour : 

White  (W.), 

Black  (B.), 

Mulatto  (Mu.), 

Chinese  (Oh.), 

Indian  (I.). 

Single  /. 

Married  /. 

Widowed  /. 
Divorced 

Sche- 
dule 1. 

under  I  Month, 

give  Days 

in  Fractions, 

thus  i  Jj. 

Female  (F.). 

(D.). 

.2 

o 

o 

T-\ 

3 

Note  E. — Upon  this  schedide  shovdd  be  carefidly  returned — 

1st.  Every  death  which  lias  occurred  in  tliis  enumeration  district  during  the  census  year,  whether  the  deceased  was  < 

2iid    Every  death  which  has  occurred  outside  of  this  enumeration  district  duriuir  the  census  year,  the  deceased  being  i 

The  enumerator  shoulii  ^niake  these  entries  upon  this  schedule  with  great  care,  seeking  every  source  of  iuformatio. 

the  entry  may  be  inclosed  in  parenthesis,  thus  r   Age  (25),  meaning  that  the  best  estimate  of  the  age  that  can  be  give 


Of  the  Deaths  reported  above,  the  following  occurred  in  this  Knuraeration  District,  but  the  Families  to  which  the 
Deceased  belonged,  resided  1st  June,  1880,  out  of  the  Enumeration  District,  as  follows: — 


Number  of  the  Line 
upon  which 

Place  where  the  Family  of  the  Deceased  resided  1st  June,  1880.                          1 

the  Case  is  Reported 
above. 

Town. 

County. 

State. 

KEilAKKd. 
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Note  C. — For  instructions  relative  to  the  entries  in  Col.  14,  see  p.  597. 

„     D. — In  Col.  17,  note  distinctly  if  no  physician  was  in  attendance,  thus  :  None. 


,  in  the  County  of 


State  of 


Enumerator. 


9 

10 

Nativity. 

11 

U 

Profes- 

SlUTI, 

Occupntion, 

13 

The 

Month 

in 

1-t 

15 

How  long 

a 
Resident 

16 

If  the 
Disease 

17 

Place  of 
Birth  of  this 

Where 

Where 

or  Trade. 
(Not  to 

Disease 

of  the 
County  ? 

was  not 

Name 

Person, 

was 

was 

be  asked 

or 

If  less 

Contracted 

naming  the 
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as  not,  at  death,  a  member  of  any  family  which  resided  1st  June,  18S0,  in  the  district. 

ate  of  death  a  nicmher  of  a  family  wliicli  resided  1st  June,  1880,  in  the  enumeration  district. 

iTien  a  positive  statement  is  impossible,  as  when   an   age  can  only  be  estimated,  or  a  birtliplace  must  be  conjectured. 

i  25  years. 


Of  the  Deaths  reported  above,  the  following  occurred  out  of  this  Enumeration  District,  though  the  Families  to  whicli 
the  Deceased  belonged,  resided  1st  June,  1880,  in  this  Enumeration  District,  as  follows  :  — 
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Place  where  the  Death  occui-red. 

the  Case  is  Reported 
above. 
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Form  for  the  Stateinent  by  Attending  Physicians  of  the  Causes  of  Death  in 
the  Cases  Reported  on  pp.  598  a7id  599. 


Number  of  {he 

Line  on  Schedule  5 
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Case  is  Reported. 
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Cause  of  Death. 


Immediate. 


Signature  of  the 
Attending  Physician, 
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Appendix  V. 


Sir, 


H. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Census  Office,  Washington,  D,  C, 

I5th  May,  1880. 


It  is  desired  to  secure  answers   to  the  questions  in  the 
annexed  schedule  concerning  the  city  of  ,  which  shall 

be  as  minute  and  accurate  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jun., 

E.r/pert  and  Special  Agent. 

(IN'OTE. — Whenever  the  space  allowed  in  this  blank  is  insuffi- 
cient for  a  full  reply,  paste  in  a  fly-sheet.) 

Sanitary  Authority. 

Wliat  is  the  title  of  the  chief  health  organisation  ? 

Is  it  an  independent  board,  or  is  it  the  board  of  aldermen  or 
other  body  acting  as  a  board  of  health  ? 

If  an  independent  board,  how  many  members  has  it,  and  what 
proportion  of  them  are  physicians  ? 

What  is  the  annual  expense  of  the  board  when  there  is  no 
declared  epidemic,  and  for  what  uses  is  the  expense  incurred  ? 

To  what  extent  may  the  board  increase  its  expenses  during  an 
epidemic  ? 

What  is  the  extent  of  its  authority  in  the  absence  of  epidemics  ? 

What  during  epidemics  ? 

Please  furnish  a  copy  of  existing  health  ordinances. 

What  is  the  title,  what  the  salary,  and  what  are  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  ? 

What  is  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  board  ? 

Please  furnish  copy  of  its  rules  of  procedure,  if  such  exist. 

What  number  of  assistant  health  officers  and  of  inspectors  are 
employed  ? 

What  proportion  of  them  are  physicians  ? 

Have  they  or  any  of  them  police  powers  ? 

Of  what  nature  and  extent  ? 

What  is  the  practice  concerning  inspections,  i.e.,  are  they  made 
regularly,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  or  only  as  nuisances  are 
reported  ? 
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When  nuisances  are  reported,  what  is  the  procedure  concerning 
them  ? 

How  is  the  board  appointed,  and  to  what  extent  is  its  action 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  city  government  ? 

How  often  does  it  meet  ? 

What  is  the  custom  concerning  the  inspection  and  correction  of 
defective  house  drainage,  privy  vaults,  cesspools,  sources  of  drinking 
water  ? 

What  concerning  defective  sewerage,  street  cleaning,  &c.  ? 

What  control  does  the  board  exercise  over  the  conservation  and 
removal  of  garbage  ? 

What  are  the  regulations  concerning  the  burial  of  the  dead  ? 

What  are  the  board's  regulations  concerning  the  pollution  of 
streams  and  harbours  and  the  removal  of  excrement  ? 

Are  small  pox  patients  isolated  ?     If  so,  in  what  way  ? 

Are  scarlet  fever  patients  isolated  (or  quarantined  at  home),  and 
in  what  way  ? 

Does  the  board  take  cognisance  of  the  breaking  out  of  con- 
tagious diseases  in  public  and  private  schools,  and  to  what  extent 
does  it  control  the  treatment  of  such  cases  ? 

Is  there  a  public  pest  house,  and  where  is  it  situated  ? 

Is  vaccination  compulsory  ? 

Is  it  done  at  the  public  expense  ? 

What  is  the  system  of  registration  of  diseases  and  births  and 
deaths  ? 

To  whom  does  the  board  report ;  how  often,  and  how  are  its 
reports  published  ? 

Please  state  any  other  interesting  or  important  facts  concerning 
the  public  health  authority  which  may  be  within  your  knowledge, 
and  which  are  not  covered  by  the  above  interrogatories,  noting 
especially  its  relations  to  the  medical  profession  in  your  city. 

(Date) 

(Sigvature) 

(Post  Office  address) 


Discussion  on  Dr.  Mouat's  Paper. 

!Mli.  C.  Walford  said  that  as  the  subject  of  the  paper  was  one  in 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  on  which  he  had  some  knowledge, 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations.  He  believed  it  was  the  first 
time  that  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  Statistical  Society  had  had 
the  American  method  of  taking  the  census  explained.    About  fifteen 
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to  twenty  years  ago  lie  had  given  some  outline  of  tlie  population  of 
the  United  States ;  but  at  that  time  the  census  was  very  different. 
There  was  always  a  very  great  difficulty  experienced  in  taking  the 
census  of  America,  in  consequence  of  the  scattered  population ;  and 
especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  wide  tracts  of  country  in  the 
western  States.  But  one  noticeable  feature  which  strixck  him  in 
regard  to  the  American  census,  was  the  vast  intelligence  which  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  taking  it,  and  the  great  interest  which  was 
manifested  by  the  people  in  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  the  readiness 
with  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  money  required  for  carry- 
ing out  the  work.  The  Americans  had  evinced  the  keenest  anxiety 
to  make  the  census  as  perfect  as  possible,  as  he  knew  from  special 
applications  made  to  himself  and  others,  and  whatever  suggestion 
was  made  to  those  in  charge  of  it  for  the  attainment  of  that  object 
was  most  favourably  received.  He  could  not  help  contrasting  that 
state  of  things  with  what  had  happened  in  a  country  nearer  home. 
He  had  had  the  honour  of  serving  on  committees  of  learned  societies 
in  this  country,  where  they  had  undertaken  to  make  suggestions  in 
regard  to  points  to  be  observed  in  the  census  enumeration  here. 
What  had  been  the  result  of  those  suggestions  ?  Why,  they  were 
favourably  met  by  the  officials,  who  understood  what  they  were 
doing,  and  were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could  for  the  common  good ; 
but  they  had  been  rejected  by  Parliament ;  not  in  wisdom,  he  was 
afraid,  but  in  its  utter  want  of  wisdom  in  this  matter.  As  regarded 
the  vital  statistics  as  bearing  on  life  insurance.  General  Walker 
was  naturally  enough  desirous  of  having  national  life  tables,  which 
might  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life  insurance  companies ;  but 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  from  the  variations  of  climate,  soil, 
and  character  of  diseases  existing  in  the  United  States,  no  national 
table  whatever  could  secure  accuracy  and  reliability.  There  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  north  and  west  and  the  south  in  regard 
to  these  things.  At  the  present  time,  to  show  how  little  the  remarks 
of  General  Walker  could  apply  to  any  actual  want  of  a  national 
table,  he  might  say  that  twenty  leading  life  insurance  companies  in 
the  United  States  had  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  had  a  commis- 
sion of  actuaries  at  work,  giving  all  the  information  required  for 
the  purposes  of  insui'ance  ;  and  when  they  had  examined  the  subject 
and  tabulated  the  results,  they  would  furnish  a  table  for  the  purpose 
of  life  insurance  as  reliable  as  any  table  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  General  Walker  was  no  doubt  a  very  zealous  official, 
and  wished  to  make  a  national  table  because  other  countries  had 
one,  and  indeed  there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  such 
a  table ;  but  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  were  not  valid  ones  in  a 
life  insurance  sense.  Many  of  the  individual  States  had  had  effec- 
tive tables,  which  were  found  very  useful.  He  intended  to  say 
nothing  disparaging  of  General  Walker,  whom  indeed  he  held  in 
great  admiration. 

Mr.  E.  Hkpple  Hall  claimed  to  be  heard  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  worked  on  the  United  States'  census  under  General  Walker, 
and  he  spoke,  as  they  would  say,  by  the  "  book."  He  could  sub- 
scribe to  what  their  friend  Dr.  Mouat  had  said,  and  could  fully 
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endorse  these  words — which  he  took  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
paper — "  the  clearness,  simplicity,  and  judgment  with  which  the 
papers  have  been  prepared."  He  must,  however,  take  exception  to, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  regret,  and  qualify  these  words  to  some 
extent  as  regards  two  things.  He  happened  to  know  something  of 
the  means  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  those  very  voluminous 
reports  that  came  to  them  from  year  to  year  from  the  Statistical 
Bureau  at  Washington,  and  as  Mr.  Walford  had  already  said  (and 
he  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  authority  in  that  respect)  as  regards 
life  insurance,  these  reports  were  subject  to  considerable  qualifi- 
cation. He  could  hardly  say  much  with  regard  to  immigration,  but 
he  had  worked  thii"ty  years  in  that  field,  having  made  up  a  consider- 
able number  of  blue  books,  and  he  must  take  very  broad  exception 
to  the  method  adopted  by  General  Walker,  Mr.  Young,  and  the 
others  associated  with  them  in  that  bureau.  They  all  knew  of  course 
that  he  spoke  entirely  on  the  matter  of  working.  The  way  in  which 
those  figures  were  arrived  at  was  not  so  efiicient,  orthodox,  and 
sound  as  many  were  apt  to  suppose  from  the  voluminous  schedules 
which  Dr.  Mouat  had  shown  in  his  portfolio.  The  method  of 
gathering  statistics  in  America  was  most  thorough  there  could  be 
no  question.  The  schedules  were  the  most  perfect  that  human 
ingenuity  could  devise,  but  like  a  beautiful  running  machine  they 
would  sometimes  get  ofi"  the  track ;  and  they  got  off"  the  track 
lamentably,  both  in  regard  to  vital  statistics  and  immigration,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  latter  for  1881  he  felt  entitled  to  state 
that  the  statistics  were  terribly  and  widely  at  fault.  He  would  tell 
them  why.  There  was  a  general  tendency  in  all  United  States' 
statistics  to  exaggeration.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  keep  down 
the  census  returns  of  the  western  States.  It  was  a  pardonable 
vanity  on  their  part.  He  did  not  stand  there  to  analyse,  dissect, 
criticise,  or  carp  at  anything  in  the  paper.  All  that  he  wished  to 
say  was  that  they  had  very  great  and  vital  interests  hanging  upon 
the  accuracy  of  every  statement  that  came  from  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  population,  &c.,  and  as  a  Society  it  was  their  duty  to 
sift  and  analyse  these  things  as  they  came  to  them. 

Dr.  Mouat  replied  that  some  gross  errors  bad  crept  into  the 
figures  in  the  tables,  which  should  be  duly  corrected  when  the  paper 
was  printed  in  the  Journal.  He  also  defended  General  Walker  in 
regard  to  his  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  life  assurance,  and  the 
absence  of  a  reliable  life  table  for  the  whole  of  the  States,  remarking 
that  no  one  was  more  alive  to  the  facts  of  the  different  risks  to  lite 
from  climate  and  other  causes  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  than 
the  superintendent  of  the  census.  The  paper  was  exactly  and  only 
what  its  title  represented,  but  Dr.  Mouat  hoped  when  the  census 
returns  relating  to  the  count  of  the  people  was  worked  out  and 
published,  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  them  for  submission  to  the 
Society. 
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"  The  Oriental  Plague  in  its  Social,  Economical,  Political,  and 
"  International  Relations,  special  Reference  heing  made  to  the 
"  Labours  of  John  Howard  on  the  subject."  A  Prize  Essay, 
By  Henry  Percy  Potter,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  to  ivhoni  the  Howard 
Medal  of  188CL  was  Awarded. 
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Preface. 

The  present  Essay  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Statistical 
Society  as  a  competition  for  the  Howard  Medal. 

It  will  doubtless  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  many  of  the  sec- 
tions have  been  treated  very  cursorily,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some 
approbation  will  be  accorded  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society. 

In  constructing  the  different  parts  of  which  this  contribution  is 
composed,  endeavour  has  been  made  to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible 
to  the  subject  of  the  title. 

The  writer  feels,  however,  that  some  apology  is  needed  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  statistical  matter  incorporated  in 
this  small  literary  production. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  to  many  works  treating  of  the  plague,  these  being  specified 
at  the  end  of  the  essay. 

The  malady  known  to  us  as  Oriental  plague  (7^X1^77^,  a  blow  or 
wound)  has  been  described  under  the  different  appellations  of  pesti- 
lential fever,  septic  or  glandular  fever,  the  black  death.  Older 
writers  likewise  comprehended  in  the  term  plague — brain  fever, 
influenza,  petechial  or  spotted  fever,  the  epidemic  flux  and  scurvy, 
and  diphtheria  or  malignant  sore  throat.  It  is  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence now-a-days  that  few  modern  physicians  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  or  reporting  upon  a  case.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  occasionally  individuals  suffering  from  a  form  of  this  disease 
present  themselves  at  the  hospitals  in  those  districts  of  the  Levant 
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in  wliicli  faulty  sanitary  conditions  prevail.*  But  epidemics  of  this 
disease  are  now  fortunately  very  infrequent ;  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  greatest  natural  calamities  that  ever  afflicted  the 
human  race. 

When  we  investigate  the  geographical  range  of  the  Oriental 
plague,  we  find  that  epidemics  have  chiefly  originated  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  although  the  disease  cannot  be 
said  to  be  indigenous  to  any  one  country.  From  this  central 
soui'ce  it  has  spread  eastward  to  China,  and  westward  to  Greece, 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  the  British  Isles.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  any  large  epidemics  have  occurred  independent  of  actual 
importation.     It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  exotic  disease. 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

Great  antiquity  attaches  to  the  Oriental  plague.  The  first  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  signs  of  this  malady  was  given  by  Thucydides 
the  historian  and  Lucretius  the  poet,  who  describe  its  characteristics 
with  much  ability  when  treating  of  the  plague  of  Athens.  This 
plague  broke  out  in  the  year  428  B.C.,  during  a  siege  when  the  city 
was  suffering  from  famine  and  overcrowding  of  human  beings.  It 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  Ethiopia ;  it  then  devastated  Egypt 
and  Lybia,  and  finally  struck  the  Gi-ecian  capital. 

Lucretius  gives  the  following  account  of  its  ravages : — 

Principio  caput  infensum,  Sfc. 

"  Fii>t  fierce  unusual  heats  did  seize  the  head. 
The  glowing  eyes  with  bloodshot  heams  look'd  red, 
The  mouth  and  jaws  were  filled  with  clotted  blood. 
The  throat  with  sores,  the  tongue  could  speak  no  inorej 
But  overflow'd  and  drown'd  in  putrid  gore 
Grew  useless,  rough,  and  scarce  cou'd  make  a  moan, 
And  scarce  enjoy'd  the  wretched  power  to  groan ; 
Next  thro'  the  jaios  the  plague  did  reach  the  breast. 
And  then  the  heart,  the  seat  of  lil'e  possess'd; 
Then  life  hegan  to  fail,  strange  sliiiJcs  did  come, 
From  every  putrid  breast  as  from  a  tomb ; 
The  body  weak,  the  kind  did  sadly  wait. 
And  fear'd  but  could  not  fly  approaching  fate. 
To  these  first  pains  wei-e  join'd  continual  care 
And  sad  complainings,  groans,  and  deep  despair; 
Tormenting,  vexing  sobs,  and  deadly  sighs 
Which  rais'd  convulsions,  broke  the  vital  ties 
Of  mind  and  limbs,  and  so  the  patient  dies." 


*  The  author  when  at  Alexandria  in  1877,  was  furnished  with  opportunities  of 
seeing  several  individuals  who  were  the  victims  of  large  elevated  patches  on  the 
skin,  accompanied  with  fever  which  was  said  to  be  contagious.  The  disease  only 
existed  in  those  sq\ialid  portions  of  the  town  so  well  known  to  eastern  travellers. 
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It  is  with  a  description  of  the  plague  that  Homer  begins  his 
sublime  poem;  and  the  noblest  of  Grecian  tragedies  (the  QEdipus 
Tyramnus  of  Sophocles)  is  commenced  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
in  both  cases  contagion  is  the  immediate  messenger  of  heavenly 
wrath. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d.  167,  the  real  Oriental 
"  plague  was  carried  into  Europe  by  the  army  returning  from  the 
''  Parthian  war,  and  spread  all  over  the  western  world,  Asia, 
"  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  &c.  Africa  alone  was  perhaps  not  reached 
"  by  it.  This  pestilence  must  have  raged  with  considerable  fury, 
"  and  it  carried  off  innumerable  victims.  As  the  reign  of  Marcus 
"  Aurelius  forms  a  turning  point  in  so  many  things,  and  above  all 
"  in  literature  and  art,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  crisis  was 
"  brought  about  by  that  plague.  The  happiness  of  M.  AureUus 
"  was  thus  disturbed  by  the  plague,  which  was  carried  into  Europe 
"  from  the  east,  and  by  the  wars  with  the  Germans.  It  increased 
"  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  that  is  from  a.d.  256.  During  the 
"  ravages  made  by  the  barbarians  it  spread  all  over  the  empire ;  it 
"  now  raged  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  became  settled." — Niebuhe, 
Hist.  Home,  vol.  v. 

The  fatal  plague  of  Athens  is  said  to  have  been  put  an  end  to 
by  Hippocrates,  who  lighted  immense  fires  in  the  chief  thorough- 
fares. 

Procopins,  a  Greek  Byzantine  historian,  gives  the  history  of  a 
plague  in  the  year  542  a.d.,  which  lasted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
for  half  a  century. 

Agathius,  another  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  same 
time,  gives  an  account  of  the  plague  at  Byzantium. 

The  fii^st  epidemic  of  plague  in  this  nation  occurred  in  the  year 
447  A.D.  ;  it  passed  thence  to  France,  chiefly  attacking  Paris  in  583. 
This  disease  was  termed  by  the  French  "  plague  in  the  groin,"  from 
the  fact  of  the  glands  in  that  region  being  usually  affected. 

At  least  ten  plagues  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  thirty-two  plagues  in  the  history  of  Rome,  before  the 
Christian  era.  During  the  early  history  of  Greece  many  epidemics 
of  pestilence  and  famine  attacked  the  country  ;  the  plague  of  Athens 
was  amongst  these.  The  Roman  empire  was  devastated  by  the 
disease  in  the  second  and  third  centui'ies,  and  by  the  Egyptian 
plague  twice  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.* 

Other  epidemics  of  this  disease  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
Earope  in  1048,  1086,  1093,  1247,  1259,  1315,  and  in  1348  an 
epidemic  pestilence  began  in  China,  passed  through  Asia  into  Greece 
and  Florence.  This  malady,  undoubtedly  an  aggravated  form  of 
the  plague,  was  called  the  "black  death,"  or  "great  mortality." 
*  '•  Public  Health,"  by  Wm.  A.  Guy,  ls70. 
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It  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammation  and 
tumours  of  the  glands,  spots,  fever,  and  discharges  of  blood  from 
the  lungs  ;  it  began  in  the  east,  and  passed  on  uninterruptedly  to 
all  countries  in  western  Europe,  and  reached  London  in  November, 
1348,  and  lasted  for  several  years.  At  least  100,000  persons  were 
lost,  of  whom  50,000  were  buried  in  Smithfield.  The  scourge 
destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  places  where  it  was  most 
virulent. 

"  In  1418  Strasburgh  was  visited  by  the  '  dancing  plague,'  and 
the  same  infatuation  existed  amongst  the  people  there  as  in  the 
towns  of  Belgium  and  the  Lower  Rhine  a.d.  1374.  Many  who 
were  seized  on  seeing  the  afflicted  excited  attention  at  first  by  their 
confused  and  absurd  behaviour,  and  then  by  their  constantly  fol- 
lowing the  swarms  of  dancers.  These  were  seen  day  and  night 
passing  through  the  streets,  accompanied  by  musicians  playing  on 
bagpipes  and  by  innumerable  spectators  attracted  by  curiosity,  to 
whom  were  added  anxious  parents  and  relations  who  came  to  look 
after  those  among  the  misguided  multitude  who  belonged  to  their 
respective  families. 

"  Imposture  and  profligacy  played  their  part  in  this  city  also, 
but  the  morbid  delusion  itself  seemed  to  have  predominated.  On 
this  account  religion  could  only  bring  provisional  aid,  and  there- 
fore the  town  council  benevolently  took  an  interest  in  the  afflicted  ; 
they  divided  them  into  several  parties,  to  each  of  which  they 
appointed  responsible  superintendents  to  protect  them  from  harm, 
and  perhaps  also  to  restrain  their  turbulence.  They  were  thus 
conducted  on  foot  and  in  carriages  to  the  chapels  of  St.  Vitus, 
near  Zabern,  and  Rotestein,  where  priests  were  in  attendance  to 
influence  their  misguided  minds  by  masses  and  other  religious 
ceremonies.  After  divine  worship  was  completed,  they  were  led 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  altar,  where  they  made  some  small 
offering  of  alms,  and  where  it  is  probable  many,  through  the 
influence  of  devotion  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  were  cured  of 
this  lamentable  aberration." — Dr.  Bascombe. 
From  England  the  black  death  was  carried  to  Norway,  thence 
to  Poland  and  Russia,  where  it  commenced  with  spitting  of  blood, 
and  proved  fatal  in  two  days. 

In  1361  the  "  second  pestilence"  commenced  its  ravages,  aud  in 
1369  the  "  third  pestilence  "  occurred  with  renewed  vigour. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the 
old  world  was  swept  away  in  four  years,  and  England  lost  more 
than  double  that  proportion  in  a  few  months. 

Epidemics  of  Oriental  plague  were  noted  in  1407,  1427,  and 
1478,  and  during  the  fifteenth  century  the  plague  broke  out  seven- 
teen times  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
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In  1485  it  assumed  a  different  character,  and  was  termed  tlie 
"  sweating  sickness."  This  disease  was  eminently  malii^nant,  inso- 
much that  in  those  who  were  attacked  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred 
escaped  with  his  life.  Milan  was  grievously  inflicted  with  tlie 
disease  in  this  year. 

In  1489  no  fewer  than  17.000  of  the  troops  of  Ferdinand,  then 
besieging  Granada,  were  destroyed  by  a  fever,  which  the  Spaniards, 
from  its  spotted  chai-acter,  styled  "  El  Tabardiglio."  The  disease 
revived  in  1505,  and  was  distinguished  by  pungent  heat  of  the 
body  but  no  thirst,  foul  tongue,  and  intense  weariness. 

The  sweating  sickness,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  the 
plague  (although  easily  distinguishable  from  the  true  Oriental 
disease),  reappeared  in  western  Europe  in  1517,  and  in  1525  it 
marched  to  Lower  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  France,  and  another  epidemic  occurred  in  1528,  and  was  followed 
in  1531  by  the  plague  in  France  ;  in  1539  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland  ; 
in  1542  at  Breslau,  whereof  nearly  6,000  persons  died  in  twenty-two 
weeks ;  and  in  1543  London  was  the  victim  of  the  disease. 

"  Between  the  years  1550-54,  during  a  season  of  great  scarcity 
"  and  a  consequent  crowded  state  of  the  large  towns,  a  fever  pre- 
"  vailed  in  Tuscany,  and  destroj'cd  upwards  of  100,000  persons. 
"  About  the  same  time  (1552)  a  similar  fever  devastated  the  army 
"  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  during  the  siege  of  Metz.  The  disease 
"  was  so  fatal  that  500  or  600  people  died  daily  in  a  city,  and  scarcely 
"  half-a-dozen  of  those  attacked  recovered." — Andreas  Gratioli. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1563  that  an  epidemic  of  plague 
attacked  Normandy.  It  first  made  its  appearance  at  Havre-de- 
Grace,  and  was  probably  brought  there  by  the  crew  of  a  ves.sel  from 
the  East.  The  disease  soon  became  rife  in  England,  and  at  London 
it  raged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  20,136  inhabitants. 

In  1566  the  notorious  morbus  hungaricus  appeared  in  the 
Hungarian  army  of  Maximilian  11,  and  thence  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  but  was  most  fatal  at  Vienna.  Here  the 
disease  was  unprecedented,  and  was  of  an  exceedingly  contagious 
type ;  amongst  its  symptoms  were  intense  headache,  followed  by 
deUrium,  a  dry,  black  tongue,  and  abscesses  of  the  neck. 

This  happened  during  great  scarceness  of  money  and  the  famine. 
The  next  year  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Lydia,  Dantzic,  Vienna, 
and  Cologne  were  visited  by  the  disease. 

The  plague  next  appeared  in  1570  in  Italy;  in  1576  at  Venice, 
where  it  raged  furiously,  and  in  the  year  1588  it  prevailed  again  at 
Basle. 

Then  after  a  period  of  quiescence  in  1598  London  was  smitten, 
where  17,890  persons  died,  including  the  lord  mayor  and  three 
aldermen. 

2  s  2 
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In  1696  and  1597  the  disease  was  rife  in  Westphalia,  Cologne, 
Waldeck,  and  Hesse ;  this  malignant  fever  being  attended  with 
convulsions,  delii-itim,  and  deafness,  and  began  with  lividity  of  the 
liands  and  feet,  fainting,  and  sudden  cramping  pains  in  the  limbs 
and  belly. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  havoc 
continued  amongst  the  population,  for  in  1603  we  are  told  36,269 
died  of  the  Oriental  plague  in  London.  In  1625  it  raged  for  eight 
months  in  London,  and  reached  its  climax  in  the  month  of  August ; 
41,313  persons  succumbed  to  its  unmitigated  fury,  and  in  1636  fully 
10. 400. 

In  many  of  the  intermediate  years  the  deaths  from  pestilence 
amounted  to  2,000,  3,000,  or  even  4,000,  and  upwards. 

Other  epidemics  of  plague  visited  Europe  in  1636  (chiefly  at 
Nimeguen)  and  1640. 

In  1643  the  people  were  attacked  with  delirium,  diarrhoea,  con- 
vulsions, and  profuse  sweats,  and  in  1656  (chiefly  at  Naples). 
This,  like  other  epidemics,  was  attended  with  greater  fatality  in  the 
summer  months. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  plague  of  London,  which  broke  out 
in  December,  1664,  during  a  season  of  extreme  cold,  and  raged  with 
great  fury  and  alarm  in  August  and  September,  1665.  It  lasted 
for  one  year,  during  which  period  68,596*  persons  perished.  The 
disproportionate  mortality  from  the  plague  for  this  year  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  previous  year  (1664)  only  six  persons  died  from 
the  disease,  the  year  following  the  great  plague  1,998  persons,  and 
the  year  after  that  only  35.  London  is  said  to  have  lost  more  than 
one-fifth  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  absolutely  free  from 
the  plague  till  the  year  1680. 

In  continuing  the  review  of  the  plague's  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  are  informed  that  the  plague  in  1710  increased  the 
mortality  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  notably  the  eastern  portion. 
The  next  year  it  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Denmark, 
and  spread  thence  to  Bohemia  and  Germany. 

The  great  plague  of  Marseilles  broke  out  with  great  rapidity  in 
1720,  and  appears  to  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  sailors  of  a  vessel 
from  the  Levant.  This  epidemic,  which  lasted  eighteen  months, 
destroyed  80,000  persons.  The  disease  under  consideration  re- 
appeared at  Vienna  in  1713,  and  showed  itself  at  Aleppo  in  1742,  at 
Messina  in  1743,  in  the  Levant  from  1750-63,  at  Holstein  in  1764, 
at  Moscow  in  1771,  at  Malta  in  1813. 

Upper  Egypt  was  the  site  of  the  plague  in  1801,  when  60,000 
individuals  perished,  in  six  days   150  soldiers  at  Cairo  lost  their 

*  Lord  Cliireiidon  says,  that  "  many  who  could  compute  very  well,  concluded 
"  there  were  iu  tvutli  double  that  number  who  died." — History  of  his  Own  Life. 
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lives,  and  in  which  town  40,000  persons  were  attacked  by  it.  The 
epidemic  reduced  the  Egyptian  garrison  4,000  strong  to  1,500  in 
less  than  a  month. 

It  would  appear  that  authors  of  the  present  day  look  upon  tho 
disease  known  as  typhus  as  being  closely  related  with  the  plague 
of  the  middle  ages.*  The  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  former 
disease  are  similar  to  those  propagating  or  favouring  the  plague  ; 
m.any  of  the  symptoms  are  common  to  both,  and  both  diseases  occur 
in  widespread  epidemics.  The  plague  of  the  torrid  is  probably 
identical  with  typhus  of  the  temperate  climes,  and  some  two 
centuries  back  an  epidemic  of  typhus  would  have  been  designated 
plague.f 

The  Oriental  disease  has  not  been  seen  in  England  for  two 
centuries,  but  it  prevails  occasionally  in  Egypt  and  the  east.  It 
has  appeared  in  the  present  century  at  the  Russian  ports  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Western  Europe  has  not  been  visited  by  the  malady 
since  the  serious  epidemics  which  occurred  in  Provence  in  the  vears 
1720  and  1721.  In  this  century  plague  epidemics  have  broken  out 
principally  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  all  those  places  having  been  repeatedly  visited 
during  the  second  and  third  decades. 

In  1813  it  appeared  in  Malta  and  Gozo,  killing  between  4,000 
and  5,000  people.  Later  still  it  invaded  in  1816  Noja  (Calabria), 
in  1818  Corfu,  in  1819  Silesia,  and  lastly  in  1828-29  it  devastated 
the  Russian  army  in  Bulgaria,  whilst  there  is  reason  to  believe 
there  have  been  yet  more  recently  at  Odessa  cases  of  true  Oriental 
plague.  In  many  of  these  places  the  disease  was  new  to  the  oldest 
physicians  living.  It  had  not  been  seen  in  Moscow  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  nor  in  Malta  for  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years,  so  that  we  dare  not  say  that  England  is  perfectly  safe 
from  future  infection.     Given  a  tropical  summer,  a  cargo  of  plague- 

*  The  nosological  definition  of  the  plague  by  Dr.  Cullen,  is  perhaps  as  correct 
as  can  be  given  in  a  tew  words : — "  A  typhus  fever,  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
"  tagious,  and  accompanied  with  e.Ktreme  debility;  on  an  uncertain  day  of  the 
"  disease,  there  is  an  eruption  of  buboes  or  carbuncles." 

The  opinion  that  plague  and  typhus  are  types  of  th'  same  disease  is 
strengthened  by  the  autliority  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  resided  thirty  years  at  Con- 
stantinople. "The  annual  pestilential  fever  of  tiiat  phice,"  he  observes,  "very 
"  much  resembles  that  of  our  gaols  and  crowded  hospitals,  and  is  only  called 
"  plague  when  attended  with  buboes  and  carbuncles." 

Sir  John  Pringle  too  observes  "  that  tliough  the  hospital  or  gaol  fever  may 
"  differ  in  species  from  the  true  plague,  yet  it  may  be  accounted  of  the  same 
"  genus,  as  it  seems  to  proceed  from  a  like  cause,  and  is  attended  with  similar 
"  symptoms." 

t  An  epidemic  disease  called  typhus,  was  noted  in  England  in  1809-16,  another 
in  1826-28,  and  again  in  1836,  18i3,  1816-^8.  Typhus  likewise  occurred  after 
the  capture  of  Sebastopol  in  1854-55,  especially  in  the  French  and  Russian  armies. 
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stricken  passengers,  and  an  unhealthy,  badly-managed  port,  the 
plague  may  yet  be  revived. 

Since  1841  Europe  has  remained  almost  free  from  the  plague, 
and  since  1843  it  has  not  even  occurred  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  nor  in 
Egypt  since  1844. 

The  plague  appeared  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  winter  1873-74, 
and  slightly  each  succeeding  winter  until  that  of  1876-77,  when  it 
sprung  anew  into  activity.  In  south-western  Persia  a  severe  out- 
break took  place  at  Shuster,  upwards  of  2,000  persons  being  killed 
by  the  malady.  The  loss  of  life  from  the  plague  in  Mesopotamia  in 
1876  has  been  estimated  at  20,000.  It  appeared  at  Resht,  a  town 
lying  between  Teheran  and  the  Caspian,  in  1877.  This  outbreak 
was  the  most  serious  and  fatal  that  has  occurred  since  the  plague, 
after  having  apparently  become  extinct  in  1844,  has  again  taken  its 
place  among  modern  pestilences. 

"  If  this  country  has  been  so  long  forsaken  by  the  plague  as 
"  almost  to  have  forgotten,  or  at  least  to  be  unwilling  to  own  its 
"  natural  offspring,  it  is  because  the  parent  has  been  disgusted  with 
"  the  circumstances  under  which  tliat  hateful  birth  was  brought  to 
"  light,  has  removed  the  filth  from  their  doors  in  which  it  was 
"  matured,  and  has  adopted  a  system  of  cleanliness  fatal  to  its 
"  nourishment  at  home.  But  if  ever  this  favoured  country,  now 
'■  grown  wise  by  experience,  should  relapse  into  former  errors,  and 
''  recur  to  her  odious  habits  as  in  past  ages,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
"  that  a  mutual  recognition  will  take  place,  and  she  will  again  be 
"  revisited  by  her  abandoned  child,  who  has  been  wandering  a 
"  fugitive  among  kindred  associates,  sometimes  in  the  mud  cots  of 
"  -'^g'yP^)  sometimes  in  the  crowded  tents  of  Barbary,  and  some- 
"  times  in  the  filthy  kaisarias  of  Aleppo." — Hancock. 

From  this  history  we  learn  that  in  no  era  of  the  world  has 
society  been  exempted  from  epidemics  of  fever  or  plague ;  but  it 
has  always  committed  its  chief  ravages  at  those  distressing  junc- 
tures when  war  and  scarcity  had  been  extending  the  dominion  of 
evil  beyond  its  ordinary  limits.  For  example,  after  every  eruption 
of  the  Goths  into  the  Roman  provinces,  epidemics  were  sure  to 
follow,  and  to  thin  the  remains  of  population  which  the  sword  had 
spared.  Indeed,  on  most  occasions  of  general  or  local  calamity, 
whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  contagion  has  made  known  its 
destructive  presence,  and  in  this  Avay  has  the  poison  been  per- 
petuated from  age  to  age  and  from  year  to  year.  Fi'om  the 
remotest  times  down  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  reproduced  an 
infinite  number  of  times,  and  in  an  infinite  variety  of  constitutions, 
without  any  pei'ceptible  alteration  in  its  character  or  laws.  Some- 
times it  has  extended  only  to  a  fcAV,  at  other  times  it  has  spread 
among  multitudes ;  yet,  with  whatever  scope  of  operation  it  has 
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appeared,  whether  ravaging  a  kingdom  or  confined  to  a  hamlet — it 
has  never  become  wholly  extinct,  and  has  worked  as  a  fatal  spark 
among  the  neglected  embers  of  society,  ready  to  burst  forth  into  a 
blaze  at  every  favourable  opportunity. 

Dr.  August  Hirsch  and  Dr.  M.  Sommerbrodt,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  B.  Kussner  of  Halle,  formed  a  medical  commission,  sent 
by  the  German  government  into  the  province  of  Astrakan  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  the  outbreak  of  plague.  They  reached  the  seat 
of  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  British 
medical  commissioners  (Mr.  W.  H.  Colvill  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne),  biit 
all  too  late  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  the  disease  ;  but  the 
Germans  were  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  details  as  to  its  history, 
character,  and  progress.  The  plague  broke  out  in  October,  1878, 
and  lasted  till  the  end  of  January,  1879  ;  it  appeared  in  six  places, 
but  in  one  only — in  Vetlianka — assumed  an  epidemic  form.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  direct  transmission  of  plague  from  Resht  to 
the  Volga. 

II. — Short  Review  of  Howard's  Biography  and  Labours. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  stimulus 
was  given  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  populace  by  the 
exertions  of  John  Howard.  This  man  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  the  prisons  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
with  those  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere. 

Commonly  characterised  by  the  epithet  of  the  philanthropist, 
Howard  was  the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
He  was  born  in  1726,  and  put  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in  Watling 
Street.  His  father  bequeathed  to  him  a  handsome  fortune,  and  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy. 
An  acquaintance  describes  him  as  of  low  stature,  with  a  speaking 
benevolence  of  countenance.  In  his  mannei'S  he  was  modest  and 
unassuming,  and  in  his  pursuits,  steady,  diligent,  and  active. 

He  was  not  characterised  by  noble  birth.  Placed  in  the  world  with 
no  special  natural  advantages,  he  soon  learnt  how  to  make  them  for 
himself.  John  Howard,  the  great  philanthropist  of  the  future,  in 
his  youth  had  not  the  benefit  of  robust  health,  nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  possessed  many  of  those  qualities  which  are  often  conspicuous 
in  men  destined  to  become  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  was 
no  genius  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  he  had  not  even 
a  liberal  education  ;  but  few  men  could  boast  of  a  larger  amount  of 
common  sense,  and  power  to  bring  the  fruits  of  observation  into 
practice  than  Howard. 

He  was  in  no  respect  an  ordinary  character.  There  was  a 
simplicity  attendant  on  his  mode  of  acting  and  thinking,  even  in 
the  more  private  relations  of  life.     To  the  opinion  of  the  world  he 
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paid  little  attention,  provided  he  had  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
science. Duty,  and  duty  alone,  seems  from  the  earliest  period  at 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  his  history  to  have  been  the  sole 
director  of  his  actions. 

Personal  experience  with  the  woes  of  life  is  calculated  to  create 
in  one,  who  is  sensitive  to  their  effects,  a  deep  sense  of  commiseration 
for  those  who  have  to  endure  them. 

Urged  by  motives  of  benevolence  and  curiosity,  and  zealous  in 
the  search  of  truth,  he  resolved  to  proceed  along  the  path  which  he 
had  already  entered  in  prosecuting  his  investigations. 

He  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  but  on  his  return  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  incarcerated  in  France.  Before  he  reached  Brest,  says  he,  in 
his  "  Treatise  on  Prisons,"  p.  11,  "  I  suffered  the  extremity  of  thirst, 
"  not  having  for  above  forty  hours  one  drop  of  water,  nor  hardly  a 
"  morsel  of  food.  In  the  castle  of  Brest  I  lay  six  nights  upon 
"  straw,  and  observing  how  cruelly  my  countrymen  were  used 
"  there  and  at  Marlaix,  I  corresponded  with  the  English  prisoners 
"  at  Bi'est  and  Marlaix.  I  had  sufficient  evidence  of  their  being 
"  treated,  with  such  barbarity  that  many  hundreds  had  perished, 
"  and  that  thirty-six  were  buried  in  a  hole  at  Dinan  in  one  day." 
"Perhaps,"  adds  Howard,  "what  I  suffered  on  this  occasion 
"  increased  my  sympathy  with  these  unhappy  people."  The  hard- 
ship which  he  underwent,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  prisons 
and  the  miseries  of  prison  life  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  county 
sheriff  in  1773  and  afterwards,  determined  him  in  devoting  himself 
to  prison  reform.  Sympathy  for  his  countrymen  was  thus  excited, 
and  when  freed  from  his  bonds  he  made  himself  heard  by  the 
nation ;  he  pleaded  not  for  redress,  but  for  pity  on  his  comiiatriots. 
The  nucleus  to  the  collection  of  Howard's  acts  of  beneficence  is 
exemplified  by  the  treatment  of  his  tenants  at  Cardington,  near 
Bedford.  After  his  liberation  from  prison  life,  he  first  paid  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  buildings  upon  his  land.  Cottage 
after  cottage  was  demolished  to  give  room  to  healthier  tenements, 
to  inci'ease  the  house  comforts  and  pleasure  of  those  who  dwelt  in 
them,  to  mitigate  disease,  in  a  word  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  He  was  probably  the  first  builder  of  model  cottages,  and 
recognising  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  education  among  the 
paupers  of  the  village,  he  erected  a  school  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls. 

In  the  capacity  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1773,  John  Howard's  exertions  testified 
that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  energy.  Having  at  heart  the 
relief  of  the  oppressed,  he  lost  no  time  in  examining  the  condition 
of  the  prisons  in  his  county.  Thus  came  to  light  the  abuses  prac- 
tised in  the  jails,  the  disregard  to  cleanliness  and  consequent  ill- 
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health  of  the  captives.  The  office  of  sheriff  brought  the  distress  of 
the  prisoners  more  under  his  notice.  At  the  jail  at  Brest  he  observed 
such  scenes  of  calamity  as  he  had  before  no  conception  of .  He 
inspected  the  prisons  in  some  neighbouring'  counties,  and  finding  in 
them  equal  room  for  complaint,  he  determined  to  visit  the  principal 
prisons  in  England.  The  farther  he  proceeded  the  more  shocking 
were  the  scenes  he  discovered,  -wbich  induced  him  to  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost  for  a  general  reform  in  these  places  of  confinement, 
considering  it  as  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
"wretched  objects  themselves,  but  to  the  community  at  large.  He 
thus  introduced  a  thorough  reform  of  morals  into  our  prisons, 
in  which  he  had  found  the  most  flagrant  vices  to  prevail  in  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  both  seminaries  of  wickedness  and  villany. 

Having  compiled  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  existing  abuses, 
he  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1774  for  the  better  condition  of  the  jails  and  bridewells 
with  their  inmates.  Based  on  Howard's  communication  to  the 
House,  two  new  Bills  were  passed.  The  first  Bill  provided  for  the 
liberation,  free  of  all  charges,  of  every  prisoner  against  whom  the 
grand  jury  failed  to  find  a  true  bill,  giving  the  jailer  a  sum  from 
the  county  rate  in  lieu  of  the  abolished  fees.  The  second  Bill 
required  justices  of  the  peace  to  see  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
all  prisons  within  their  jurisdiction  were  scraped  and  whitewashed 
once  a  year  at  least,  that  the  rooms  were  regularly  cleaned  and  venti- 
lated, that  infirmaries  were  pi'ovided  for  the  sick,  and  proper  care 
taken  to  get  them  medical  advice,  that  the  naked  should  be  clothed, 
that  underground  dungeons  should  be  used  as  little  as  could  be,  and 
generally  such  courses  should  be  taken  as  would  tend  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

Howard  seems  to  have  been  single-handed  in  these  acts  of  bene- 
volence, for  we  do  not  read  of  any  other  sherifis  or  persons  of  high 
position  striving  to  improve  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  these 
"pest-houses,"  in  which  jail  fever  prevailed  to  such  an  alarming 
degree.  This  jail  distemper  was  all  but  unknown  a  few  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  so  stringently  were  the  measures  adopted  to 
exterminate  this  disease  through  Howard's  intercedence. 

The  French  jails  underwent  a  careful  inspection  by  himself,  and 
great  improvements  were  made  in  their  coodition.  In  his  visit  to 
the  lazaretto  at  Marseilles,  he  ran  many  risks  of  being  captured 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  He  disguised  himself  as  a  French 
physician,  obtained  admission  to  the  lazaretto,  although  the  police 
were  on  the  look-out  for  him  with  a  description  of  his  person  in 
their  hands. 

Throughout  Howard's  labours,  whether  on  behalf  of  institutions 
in  distant  lands  or  at  home,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  wondrous 
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results  which  were  manifested  to  large  masses  of  the  community, 
irrespective  of  party  feeling  or  exhibiting  favour  to  small  sections. 
His  work  was  a  comprehensive  grand  scheme  to  benefit  mankind, 
and  this  he  effected  by  striking  out  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Although  John  Howard  had  not  passed  through  a  medical  cur- 
riculum, he  was  entrusted  by  Dr.  Aikin  and  Dr.  Jebb  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Oriental  plague.  Having 
visited  Marseilles,  Vienna,  Smyrna,  Italy,  &c.,  and  induced  the 
most  eminent  practitioners  to  answer  certain  specific  questions  with 
which  he  was  furnished  by  those  at  home,  he  presented  a  repoi't  to 
the  above-named  physicians  on  the  plague  as  he  found  it  in  the 
East.  The  facts,  or  rather  opinions,  which  he  thus  collected  were 
necessarily  more  or  less  contradictory.  The  report  which  he  drew 
up  and  published  in  1789  had  reference  to  the  following  : — 

1.  That  the  plague  is  contagious  and  may  be  communicated  by 
near  approach  to,  or  actual  contact  with,  infected  persons  or  things, 
and  by  the  inhalation  of  air  impregnated  with  plague  poison. 

2.  That  the  disease  has  not  been  known  to  arise  spontaneously 
except  by  Verdoni  and  by  Stoll,  of  Vienna,  who  doubted  whether  it 
could  be  considered  as  contagious. 

3.  That  the  interval  between  the  infection  and  disease  is  about 
two  days. 

4.  That  the  spring  is  the  principal  season  in  which  it  makes  its 
first  appearance. 

6.  That  it  was  known  to  have  originated  in  Egypt. 

Howard  also  makes  mention  of  the  symptoms,  treatment,  pro- 
portion of  deaths,  nsual  length  of  the  disease,  and  the  means  to  be 
had  recourse  to  for  its  prevention. 

In  his  second  tour  in  the  East,  having  spent  some  time  at 
Cherson — a  Russian  settlement  on  the  Dnieper — he  caught  a 
malignant  fever  in  visiting  the  Russian  hospital,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  20th  of  January,  after  an  illness  of  about  twelve  days. 
And  sui^ely,  if  the  devotion  of  time,  sti-ength,  fortune,  and,  finally, 
life  to  the  sole  service  of  his  fellow  creatures  merits  a  token  of 
esteem,  it  was  deserved  by  one  who  (to  adopt  the  expressive  words 
of  Burke)  visited  all  Europe  and  the  East,  "not  to  survey  the 
"  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples,  nor  to  make 
"  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
"  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art,  nor  to  collect  medals 
"  or  to  collate  manuscripts,  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons, 
"  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the  mansions 
"  of  sorrow  and  of  pain,  to  take  the  gauge  of  and  dimensions  of 
"  misery,  depression  and  contempt,  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to 
"  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
"  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men   in  all    countries.     His  plan  is 
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"  original,  and  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  is  a 
"  voyage  of  discovery,  a  circumnavigation  of  charity,  and  already 
"  the  benefit  of  his  labours  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country." 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  man  who  worked  with  the 
energy,  and  exposed  himself  to  a  multiplicity  of  sources  of 
contagion  (as  John  Howard  was  known  to  have  done),  that  he 
should  have  caught  the  fever.  Such  is  the  case,  and  much  may  it 
be  deplored.  In  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  Russia, 
Howard  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fever ;  he  was  stricken  with  the 
disease  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  died  in  1790  as  a 
martyr  at  his  post,  regretted  by  his  countrymen,  and  leaving 
behind  him  an  example  of  combined  love  and  labour,  which  few 
could  imitate  and  still  less  work  to  the  same  advantage  as  this 
noble  philanthropist. 

"  We  strive 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  others  burden  in  our  share  of  woe." — MiLTOjr. 

III. — Conditions  under  which  the  Plague  Arises. 

Having  reviewed  briefly  the  past  history  of  the  Oriental  plague, 
and  the  indefatigable  labours  of  John  Howard,  it  is  necessary, 
before  we  consider  the  subject  socially  and  internationally,  to  speak 
of  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  outbreaks  of  this  disease. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  plague  was  an  exceedingly 
contagious  disorder,  facts  in  support  of  this  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  those  who  first  recognised  and  described  the  disease,  correct 
notions  of  contagion  have  descended  from  remote  antiquity.  Dr. 
Blackmore,  in  1721,  said  "contagious  particles  may  lodge  in  gar- 
"  ments,  raggs,  and  pieces  of  stuffs,  in  girdles  of  leather,  &c.  If 
"  they  are  placed  in  secret  places  from  which  the  air  is  excluded, 
"  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  many  years  afterwards,  will  exert  their 
"  contagion,  and  revive  the  plague." 

During  epochs  in  which  gross  superstition  and  ignorance  pre- 
vailed, physicians  were  not  reticent  in  assigning  as  a  cause  of  the 
pestilence  certain  cosmical  influences.  The  plague,  as  many  other 
diseases,  was  looked  upon  as  being  due  to  changes  relating  to  the 
world,  or  the  whole  system  of  visible  bodies  including  the  earth  and 
stars.  Although  this  reflects  no  discredit  on  that  age,  we  in  modern 
times  have  abandoned  the  hypothesis  that  "  superhuman  and  astral 
"  influences,"  "telluric  changes,"  and  "  terrestrial  corruptions,"  can 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  causation  of  malignant  diseases,  nor 
can  we  give  credence  to  planetary  conjunctions,  "the  grand  con- 
"  junctions  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,"  as  being  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  origin  of  Oriental  plague. 

"  Amongst  natural  causes,"  says  Dr.  Hodges,  in  his  "  Letter  to 
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"  a  Person  of  Quality,"  "  the  conjunctions  of  some  planets,  eclipses, 
"  comets,  and  such  like  appearances  in  the  heavens,  are  by  many 
"  accused  as  the  authors  of  the  plague,  and  upon  this  account  some 
"  addicted  to  astrology,  observing  such  appearances  the  foregoing 
"  years,  have  confidently  asserted  that  our  pest  w^as  the  issue  of 
"  these  malevolent  influences." 

Dryden  thus  alludes  to  the  malignant  influence  of  the  comets, 
in  his  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  v.  291  : — 

"  The  utmost  malice  of  the  stars  is  past. 
And  two  dire  comets  which  have  scoursred  the  town 
In  their  own  phigue  and  fire  have  breatlied  their  last. 
Or  dimly  in  their  sinking  sockets  frown." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  all  or  any  of  these  phenomena,  apart 
from  the  distress  and  mental  agitation  and  depression  they  vs^ould 
occasion,  had  any  share  whatever  in  even  acting  as  predisposing 
causes. 

The  influences  which  gave  rise  to  the  origin  of  the  disorder  are 
obscure. 

Galen,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  physician,  supposed  that  a 
"  pestilential  atmosphere  "  caused  a  putrid  corruption  of  the  blood, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  whole  body,  therefore  he  recom- 
mends the  burning  of  large  fires  to  purify  the  air. 

The  contagiousness  of  leprosy  was  known  to  physicians  of  the 
second  century,  and  hence  they  prohibited  communication  between 
the  sick  and  healthy.  Plato  recognised  the  contagious  power  of 
ophthalmia,  and  so  in  the  fourteenth  century  Pope  Clement  VI  shut 
himself  up  in  his  house  and  was  one  of  the  few  persons  saved. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  notice  the  means 
adopted  to  prevent  contagion  in  the  year  1374  Plague  patients 
were  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  to  die  or  recover.  Those  who  had 
been  in  attendance  upon  the  patient  were  to  remain  apart  from 
others  for  ten  days,  not  being  allowed  to  have  personal  intercourse 
during  this  time.  The  importation  of  the  disease  being  traced  to  a 
certain  individual,  that  person  to  have  his  goods  confiscated.  Under 
penalty  of  death  only  those  who  were  certified  were  allowed  to 
attend  plague  patients,  as  it  was  known  that  the  exhalations  of  the 
affected  became  the  germs  of  a  similar  decomposition  in  those 
bodies  which  receive  them  and  produce  in  these  a  like  attack. 

In  1399  injunctions  were  published  to  the  effect  that  the  city 
gates  should  be  strictly  guarded  against  strangers,  that  infected 
houses  should  be  ventilated  for  ten  days  and  purified  by  fires, 
rushes,  straw,  and  clothes  of  the  plague  patients  burned,  and  bed- 
steads disinfected  in  the  sunshine. 

Of  the  active  nature  of  the  contagion,  the  following  passages 
from  Hecker  will  give   a  striking  idea.     "  Every  spot  which  the 
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"  sick  had  touched,  their  breath,  their  clothes,  spread  the  con- 
"  tagion,  and  in  all  other  places,  the  attendants  and  friends  who 
"  were  either  blind  to  their  nature  or  heroically  despised  it,  fell  a 
"  sacrifice  to  their  sympathy.  Even  the  eyes  of  the  patient  were 
"  considered  as  sources  of  contagion,  which  had  the  power  of  acting 
"  at  a  distance,  either  on  account  of  their  unwonted  lustre  or  the 
"  distortion  which  they  always  suffer  in  plague,  or  in  conformity 
"  with  an  ancient  notion,  according  to  which  the  sight  was  con- 
"  sidered  as  a  bearer  of  a  demoniacal  excitement." 

The  pestilential  breath  of  the  sick,  who  expectorated  blood, 
caused  a  terrible  contagion  far  and  near,  for  even  the  vicinity  of 
those  who  had  fallen  ill  of  plague  was  certain  death,  so  that  parents 
abandoned  their  infected  children,  and  all  the  ties  of  kindred  were 
dissolved. 

In  all  attacks  of  the  plague,  a  disease  among  domestic  animals 
of  a  similar  nature  has  appeared  ;  it  is  probable  that  it  is  communi- 
cable to  animals.  "  Boccaccio  himself  saw  two  hogs  on  the  rags  of 
"  a  person  who  had  died  of  plague,  after  staggering  about  for  a 
"  short  time,  fall  down  dead  as  if  they  had  taken  poison.  In  other 
"  places  multitudes  of  dogs,  cats,  fowls  and  other  animals  fell 
"  victims  to  the  contagion,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  other 
"  epizootics  among  animals  likewise  took  place,  although  the 
"  ignorant  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  silent  on  this 
"  point." — Hecker.* 

All  the  signs  of  Oriental  plague  sometimes  exhibit  themselves 
in  a  country  without  it  being  possible  to  trace  its  origin  to  any 
foreign  soui'ce,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  few  isolated  cases 
and  mild  epidemics  have  arisen  independently  of  transportation. 
We  find  that  the  plague  is  not  so  eminently  contagious  where  it 
fails  to  meet  with  a  suitable  soil,  and  that  even  in  some  cases  it 
may  originate  spontaneously.  Plague  is  known  to  have  frequently 
returned  to  England  till  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  has  been  a  total  absence  of  genuine  Oriental  plague  since, 
notwithstanding'  the  great  increase  of  trade  by  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  imported.  The  improved  condition  of  our  quarantine 
laws  are  surely  inadequate  to  produce  such  immunity.     Have  the 

*  The  writer  of  a  History  of  Cholera,  puhlished  in  the  "Lancet,"  183 1-,  says: 
"  Prom  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  plagues 
"  and  murrains  among  the  lower  animals,  not  unfrequently  either  preceded  or 
"  accompanied  the  visitations  to  whicli  mankind  were  subjected.  Thus  at  the 
"  siege  of  Troy,  we  are  told  by  Homer : — 

'  fiiTa  d'  Ibv  'er]Kt ' 
Aiivr/  S'e  KXayyy)  yti'sr'  dpyi'ipioio  jSiolo. 
Oupt/aQ  fi'iv  TTpwTov  iTr(ii)\iTo,  KOI  Kvi'og  apyovQ' 
Avrdp  tJTtir'  aurolai  j3iXog  t\tTrtVKii^  i<pitig' 

Bdw: " 
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laws  of  quarantine  exempted  ns  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  ? 
The  plague  as  well  as  other  putrid  diseases,  prevailed  to  a  very  high 
degree  in  places  where  we  know  the  condition  of  the  towns  to  have 
been  most  offensively  dirty,  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  returned  in  proportion  as  this  cause  of 
their  complaints  was  removed.  In  September,  1666,  while  the 
plague  was  yet  unsubsided,  happened  the  memorable  fire  of 
London ;  it  raged  several  days  together,  and  consumed  everything 
from  the  Tower  to  Temple  Bar.  The  tenements  of  the  people  and 
city  generally  were  subsequently  much  improved,  and  we  hear  of 
very  few  cases  of  plague  in  the  year  succeeding  the  fire,  although 
it  is  palpable  there  must  have  been  many  persons  left  who  Avere 
capable  of  disseminating  the  disease. 

The  plague  was  known  in  Europe  before  nations  were  united  by 
the  bonds  of  commerce  and  social  intercourse,  hence  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  sprung  up  spontaneously. 

"  The  epidemics  of  1626  and  1636  broke  out  in  "Whitechapel, 
"  — that  part  of  the  town  which  was  most  densely  crowded  and 
"  abounding  iu  filthy  dwellings.  That  of  1665  broke  out  first  at 
"  St.  Giles',  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  most  squalid  habi- 
"  tations  for  the  poor." — Heberden^,  1801.  Is  it  not  credible  that 
filth  generates  disease  ? 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  into  the  social  relations  of  this  disease, 
and  discuss  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  arise.  It  Avill 
perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  essay  to  cite  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  Plague  having  shown  itself  in  a  house  or  locality,  usually 
disseminates  itself  with  great  i^apidity. 

2.  The  chances  of  the  disease  spi'eading  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  intercourse  between  the  healthy  and  the  sick. 

3.  Healthy  individuals  living  in  places  where  the  plague  is 
unknown  are  attacked  on  visiting  infected  persons  at  a  distance. 

4.  PIfigue  is  likely  to  be  imported  by  infected  persons  into  locali- 
ties previously  free  from  it.  It  is  probable  that  many  epidemics 
of  plague  visiting  countries  remote  from  that  originally  affected 
have  ai-isen,  in  the  first  place,  in  seaport  towns,  having  been 
brought  in  the  same  way  as  in  typhus  fever,  by  an  infected  crew. 

5.  The  success  attending  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  pro- 
pagation, more  especially  the  early  removal  of  the  sick,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  plague. 

Plague  is  known  to  be  transmitted  by  the  exhalations  from  the 
skin  and  lungs,  actual  contact  being  unnecessary ;  articles  of 
clothing  strongly  impregnated  with  the  poison  are  also  potent 
means  of  communicating  the  disease. 

The  history  of  all  the  great  epidemics  of  plague  points  to  their 
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having  chiefly  affected  those  parts  of  towns  in  which  faulty  hygienic 
conditions  prevailed,  where  there  existed  the  greatest  overcrowding 
and  deficient  ventilation.  Heberden  thus  describes  Cairo  : — "  Grand 
"  Cairo  is  crowded  by  a  vast  number  of  inhabitants,  who  for  the 
"  most  part  live  very  poorly  and  nastily.  The  streets  are  very 
"  narrow  and  close  ;  twenty  or  thirty  persons  live  in  one  small 
"  house.  It  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
"  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air.  A  great  canal  passes  through 
"  it,  and  this  often  quite  dried  up.  Into  it  people  throw  filth, 
"  carrion,  and  the  stench  is  insufferably  offensive.  Plague  returns 
"  every  year." 

Proof  is  not  wanting  of  the  susceptibility  to  disease  of  people  in 
towns  the  subject  of  famine  and  destitution ;  moreover,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  filth  may  be  under  the  above  conditions  a  cause  of 
maladies  akin  to  the  plague.  Two  centuries  ago  there  were  no 
greater  hotbeds  of  plague  than  the  jails  of  England,  but,  thanks  to 
the  philanthropy  of  Howard,  the  nation  is  now  freed  from  such  an 
imputation.  One  important  cause  of  the  plague  making  such 
rapid  strides  was  the  want  of  hospitals,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  "  pest-houses."  This  want  led  to  the  disease  spreading  from 
infected  persons  to  many  or  even  all  the  inmates  of  the  same 
house. 

Our  streets  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  plague  were  narrow, 
dark,  and  badly  paved,  the  roads  being  covered  with  clay  and 
rubbish,  which  necessarily  absorbed  much  of  the  drainage  from 
the  houses.  The  sewers  were  above  ground,  and  the  supply  of 
water  to  them  very  inadequate.  The  houses  were  badly  constructed, 
and  the  floors  covered  with  layers  of  rushes,  which  were  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  twenty  years  or  more,  concealing  dirt,  and 
from  which  putrescent  odours  were  exhaled.  As  regards  the  diet 
and  living  of  the  poor,  these  were  rude  and  gross,  and  intemperance 
was  too  well  known  ;  the  clothing  of  the  jDcople  was  far  too  cum- 
brous.* Thus,  water  supply,  ventilation,  and  drainage  were  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  removal  of  offensive  matters  was  entirely  neglected. 

This  is  the  position  of  Ireland  preceding  an  epidemic  of  fever 
(a  modified  form  of  plague)  :  Ireland  in  1797  was  convulsed  by 
internal  rebellion ;  tlie  upper  and  lower  classes  espoused  opposite 
political  opinions,  and  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  management  of  the  large  estates  fell  into  the 
hands  of  agents  who  knew  little  about  the  tenantry,  many  of  whom 
were  deprived  of  employment.  To  complete  the  distressing  history, 
there  was  a  succession  of  bad  harvests.  An  uncommon  quantity 
of  rain  fell  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1797,  which  injured 

*  It  would  also  appear  that  the  general  habits  of  the  citizens  in  no  way 
counteracted  the  bad  eflects  of  their  fauitj  architecture  by  domestic  cleaiiliuess. 
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the  crops.  The  three  following  years  were  equally  unfavourable, 
and  a  great  deficiency  of  the  usual  supply  of  nourishment  to  the 
poor  ensued.  The  price  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  indeed  of  every 
necessary  of  life,  rose  enormously.  The  poor  pawned  their  clothes, 
and  even  their  bedding,  for  money  to  purchase  food,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  it  was  common  for  several  members  of  one 
family  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  In  1801  there  was  an  unusual 
abundant  harvest,  and  the  poor  were  again  furnished  with  provi- 
sions of  all  kinds  at  a  moderate  price ;  the  epidemic  immediately 
began  to  decline,  and  by  the  end  of  the  following  year  it  had  well 
nigh  disappeared. 

Dr.  Guy  sums  up  the  subject  of  causation  thus  :  "  We  have  but 
"  to  suppose  exceptional  weather,  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  conse- 
"  quent  inundations,  a  '  certain  epidemic  constitution '  of  the  air, 
"  large  gatherings  of  soldiers  or  civilians,  and  a  nation  of  gluttons 
"  and  drunkards  living  in  filthy,  unventilated  houses  in  squalid, 
"  noisome  streets,  with  their  persons  steaming  in  hot  and  uncleanly 
"  clothing,  to  be  prepared  for  any  conceivable  amount  of  sickness 
"  and  mortality." 

The  immunity  fi'om  the  plague  which  all  civilised  countries  now 
enjoys  is  unquestionably  due  more  to  the  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  our  towns  and  villages  than  to  enforced  measures  of  quaran- 
tine. Defective  ventilation  coexisting  with  overcrowding,  personal 
squalor  and  filthy  apparel,  with  a  deteriorated  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion such  as  results  from  protracted  starvation  and  other  debili- 
tatino-  causes,  favour  the  development  of  many  diseases,  including 
the  plague.  Alison  says,  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  desti- 
tution, "  existence  of  epidemic  fever  is  a  most  important  test  to  the 
"  leo-islator  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  poor  ;"  so  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  has  been  found  to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of 
privation.  '•  It  has  hardly  ever  been  known  when  the  disease  did 
"  not  first  begin  among  the  poor." — Mead.  And  Heberden  is  no 
doubt  justified  in  his  remark,  that  "  the  pestilence  commits  its 
"  o-reatest  havoc  among  the  lower  orders."  Hence  it  has  been 
designated  the  poor's  plague.  Therefore  we  are  not  surprised  that 
increased  attention  to  sanitary  arrangements  among  the  poorer 
classes  is  speedily  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  this  disease.* 

IV. — Socialhj,  Beligiousli/,  and  Politically  Considered.' 
We  hear  of  a  great  many  fi'ightful  stories  told  of  nurses  and 
watchmen  who  looked  after  the  dying  people,  using  them  barba- 
rously ;  starving  them,  smothering  them,  or  by  other  means  hasten- 

*  The  i)la<;ue  appears  to  have  been  more  prevalent  in  the  warm  weather  and 
autumn,  less  in  the  spring,  and  least  of  all  in  the  winter;  in  fact  it  was  an  exotic 
plant,  requiring  warmth,  and  really  foreign  to  our  climate. 
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ing  their  end  ;  and  of  watclimen  being  set  to  guard  houses  that 
were  shut  up  where  perhaps  some  person  was  left  sick ;  that  they 
have  broken  in  and  murdered  that  person  and  thrown  the  body  into 
the  dead  cart  scarcely  cold.  The  indolent  and  dishonest  augmented 
the  ranks  of  those  preying  upon  the  infected.  Avarice  was  so 
strong  in  some  that  they  would  run  any  hazard  to  steal  and  plunder, 
and  without  regard  to  the  danger  of  infection,  take  even  the  clothes 
off  the  dead  bodies  and  the  bed  clothes  from  others  where  they  lay 
dead. 

Some  were  guilty  of  atheistical,  profane  mirth,  and  mocking  at 
everything  which  they  happened  to  see  that  was  religious  among 
the  people,  especially  to  their  thronging  zealously  to  the  church  to 
implore  mercy  from  heaven  in  such  a  time  of  distress.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  many  people  showed  an  extraordinary  religious  fervor, 
and  as  the  church  doors  were  always  open,  they  would  go  in  at  all 
times,  and  locking  themselves  in  separate  pews,  would  be  praying 
with  great  devotion. 

The  mortality  among  young  children,  who  necessarily  could  not 
support  and  attend  to  their  own  interests,  was  disproportionately 
greater  than  that  of  adults.  We  are  told  they  perished  by  thou- 
sands, and  many  other  indirect  causes  of  the  increased  mortality 
among  those  who  were  unable  to  care  for  themselves  are  apparent. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  great  hardship  in  shutting  up  healthy 
people  in  infected  houses,  although  this  was  sometimes  done  of  their 
own  free  will.  The  system  often  led  to  grave  mischief,  besides 
causing  the  contagion  to  spread  to  these  persons  where  they  might 
have  escaped.  It  occasioned  great  violence  to  be  used  against  the 
attendants,  who  yielded  sometimes  by  force,  sometimes  by  bribery. 
The  temptation  to  escape  from  the  house  or  attendants  was  so 
great,  that  by  means  of  stratagem  and  extraordinary  devices  the 
people  deluded  the  vigilance  of  their  keepers,  and  those  who  gave 
no  thought  to  morality  appropriated  the  property  of  the  dying  or 
dead ;  these  extortioners  being  often  taken  off  suddenly  when  they 
had  only  just  received  their  ill-gotten  treasures.  Quarantine  thus 
carried  out  ineffectually  was  a  means  of  the  people  carrying  the 
plague  with  them  into  the  suburbs  by  personal  intercourse  and  in 
their  goods  and  merchandise.  As  an  example  of  the  oppression  of 
the  quarantine  laws  at  the  crisis  of  the  plague,  the  city  was  sur- 
lounded  with  armed  men  to  prevent  the  escape  of  either  the  diseased 
or  sound,  so  that  the  healthy  were  confined  to  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  the  effects  of  the  disease.  "We  may  be 
satisfied  that  if  human  lives  were  secured  in  one  way,  they  were 
placed  in  extreme  jeopardy  in  another. 

The  moral  effects  of  the  plague  were  extraordinary,  and  charac- 
teristic at  once  of  the  manners,  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  the 
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ao-e.  The  panic  was  universal.  Mercliarits  poured  their  riches  into 
the  monasteries  to  the  honour  of  the  monks,  who  feared  contagion 
with  the  money  bags  ;  the  flagellants  revived,  and  marched  in  long 
processions  through  the  towns  of  Europe,  until  they  attained  political 
significance,  and  were  crushed  by  the  rulers  and  persecuted  by  the 
people ;  the  fears  of  instant  death  banished  all  the  social  and  kindly 
relations,  and  curdled  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  The  social  and 
moral  influence  in  London  showed  itself  by  a  thousand  extrava- 
gancies, and  the  near  expectation  of  death  gave  rise  to  acts  of 
atrocity,  cowardice,  madness,  and  heroism.  The  aspect  of  the 
streets  at  the  time  of  the  plague  is  described  by  various  writers  as 
something  terrible.  "  Some  of  the  infected  ran  about,  staggering 
"  like  drunken  men,  and  fell  down  dead  in  the  streets,  or  they  lay 
"  there  comatose  and  half  dead ;  some  lay  vomiting  as  if  they  had 
"  drunk  poison,  and  others  fell  dead  in  the  market,  in  the  act  of 
"  buying  provisions.  The  plague  spared  no  order,  age,  or  sex.  The 
"  divine  was  taken  in  the  very  exercise  of  his  priestly  office,  and 
"  the  physician  while  administering  his  own  antidote,  and  though 
"  the  soldiers  retreated  and  encamped  out  of  the  city,  the  contagion 
"  followed  and  vanquished  them.  Many  in  their  old  age,  others  in 
"  their  prime,  most  women,  and  still  more  children,  perished ;  and 
"  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  an  inheritance  pass  successively  to 
"  three  or  four  heirs  in  as  many  days.  There  were  not  sextons 
"  enough  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  bells  ceased  tolling,  the  burying 
"  places  were  full,  so  that  the  dead  were  thrown  into  large  pits  dug 
"  in  waste  ground  in  heaps,  thirty  or  forty  together ;  and  those 
"  who  attended  the  funerals  of  their  friends  one  evening  were 
"  often  carried  the  next  to  their  own  long  home." — Public  Health, 
Dr.  Gut,  1870. 

"  Disorder'd  funerals  were  hurried  on. 
No  decent  mourners,  nor  no  friendly  groan. 
Neglecting  other  fates,  all  wept  their  own." 

LtrcEETiirs,  Plague  of  Athens. 

The  scene  was  affecting,  awful,  and  full  of  terror,  and  the  "  best 
"  preparation  for  the  plague  was  to  run  away  from  it."  This  was 
the  popular  maxim,  and  being  carried  into  effect  by  a  vexy  large 
section  of  the  people  in  London,  especially  by  the  wealthy  and  those 
who  had  country  residences,  the  aspect  of  the  town  became  changed 
in  a  few  weeks.  As  a  result  of  the  deserted  state  of  the  metro- 
polis, all  trade  except  such  as  related  to  immediate  subsistence  was 
put  a  stop  to,  employment,  and  therefore  wages,  ceased,  and  the 
wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the  poor  were  therefore  proportionately 
increased.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  suspension  of  trade,  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  from  the  increased  expense  of  living  and 
pi'ivations  of  unusual   severity  favoured  the  spread  of  the  plague. 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  speak  of  the  unprecedented  stagnation  of 
every  branch  of   commerce  and  manufacture  which,  marked    the 
gloomj  years   of    the   plague,    and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  all 
kinds  of  employment.     Exportation  from   England  was  stopped  ; 
our  merchants'   manufactures  were  not  received  by  any  country, 
for  they  were  as  much  afraid  of  our  goods   as  they  were  of  our 
people,  our  woollen  goods  being  as  retentive  of  infection  as  human 
bodies.     The  labouring  poor,  who  in  ordinary  years  had  maintained 
themselves  and   families  in  tolerable  comfort,  were  thrown  out  of 
work  by  thousands,  and  abandoned  not  only  to  want,  but  probably 
to  that  heart  breaking  depression  of  spirits,  which  perhaps  is  more 
deleterious  to  the  health  and  functions  of  the  human  frame  than 
many  causes  merely  physical.     Filth  rendered  the  wretchedness  of 
the  poor  scarcely  susceptible  of  additional  aggravation.     Can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  contagion  spread  widely  in  such  a  mass  of 
apt  materials,  or  that  when  fanned  by  the  sigh  of  despair  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  poverty  on  the  other,  it  should  be  blown  up  into 
a  raging  epidemic  ?     Scarcity  of  labour,  'and  the  misery  and  the 
privations  of  every  sort  which  thence  result,  are  but  the  first  in  a 
train  of  greater  evils  that  in  such  calamitous  times  assail  the  poor. 
Suffering  too  often  leads  then  to-  vice  and  to  crime.     Their  want  of 
intellectual  resources  leaves  them  accessible  to  every  sort  of  im- 
morality, but  more  especially  to  a  degrading  intempei'ance  ;  for  in 
the  temporary  excitement  of  intoxication,  they  hope  to  assuage  the 
gnawing  canker  of  the  mind,  which  is  little  less  intolerable  than 
hunger  itself.     Again,  how  frequently  does  a  man's  conviction  that 
"  the  world  is  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law,"  goad  him  on  to 
theft  or  robbery  ?     And  surely  if  misery  thus  predisposes  him  to 
moral  evil,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  that  it  should  also  render  him 
greatly  susceptible  to  natural  disorders. 

The  governing  power  of  the  mind  over  our  bodies  has,  we 
believe,  a  most  salutary  effect  in  assailing  disease.  Men  of  great 
naental  energy  have  been  enabled  to  retard  the  assaults  of  sickness 
and  even  the  chilly  approach  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
sudden  relaxation  of  these  energies  lays  them  open  even  to  the 
minor  causes  of  disease,  or  perhaps  subjects  them  to  ideal  calamities. 
It  has  long  been  remarked  that  in  armies,  or  other  large  bodies  of 
men,  disease  makes  little  progress  while  the  mind  is  strongly 
engaged,  and  the  exciting  passions  kept  alive  by  enterprise  or 
success,  but  that  as  soon  as  great  reverses  are  experienced,  and 
mental  depression  ensues,  disease  makes  very  great  havoc,  beino" 
increased,  not  only  in  their  general  number,  but  in  their  individual 
fatality. 

Many  might  be  said  not  to  have  perished  by  the  infection 
itself,  but  by  the  consequence  of  it,  namely,  by  hunger  and  distress 
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being  without  lodging,  witliout  money,  witliont  friends,  without 
means  to  get  their  bread,  and  without  anyone  to  give  it  them. 
But  even  the  poor  that  remained  in  town  were  better  off  than  those 
who  fled  into  friendless  quarters,  and  who  were  often  found  starved 
to  death. 

The  working  classes  undoubtedly  suffered  to  a  great  extent  in 
consequence  of  the  plague.  Those  who  quitted  their  homes  and 
weathered  the  pestilential  storm  returned  to  London  poverty 
stricken  and  bereft  of  all  social  ties.  But  the  wages  of  labour 
were  raised  on  all  sides,  which  increased  the  importance  of  the 
class,  and  when  the  plague  had  subsided  the  artisan  received  a 
reward  which  was  proportionately  far  greater  for  work  done  than 
that  previous  to  the  pestilence. 

The  great  murrain  among  the  cattle  was  appalling,  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  corn  from  the  fields,  therefore  the  price  of 
food  was  augmented,  which  would  have  been  worse  had  there  not 
been  a  plentiful  harvest  in  1664. 

The  plague  was  a  formidable  enemy,  armed  with  terrors  that 
man  was  not  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist,  nor  prepared  to  stand 
the  shock  against. 

It  is  certain  that  a  great  many  of  the  clergy  who  wei^e  in 
circumstances  to  do  it  withdrew  and  fled  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives,  but  it  is  true  also  that  a  great  many  of  them  stayed  and  fell 
in  the  calamity  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Men  were  callous  to  sufferings  which  seemed  inevitable  to  mis- 
fortune as  well  as  to  crime,  even  horrible  catastrophes  when  they 
occurred  excited  no  more  than  a  passing  interest. 

Let  us  ask  what  are  the  social  features  of  the  calamity  which 
most  naturally  occur  to  every  one  who  contemplates  the  scourge  of 
pestilence  in  its  formidable  effects  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
city  ?  "  The  general  alarm  and  individual  suffering,  the  silence  of 
'  the  grass-grown  streets,  the  thousands  of  human  bodies,  carried 
'  in  heaps,  many  of  them  unceremoniously,  to  a  common  grave 
'  without  any  of  the  decent  rites  of  sepulture,  the  despair  of 
'  some,  the  religious  prostration  of  others,  the  depravity  of  many 
'  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity,  the  benevolence  and  fortitude  of 
'  the  few,  the  mutual  charities  of  kindred  broken  sometimes  by 
'  unnatural  fears  even  before  the  final  separation,  the  dread  of 
'  death  and  suspicion  of  danger  at  the  sight  of  every  friend,  the 
'  inefficiency  of  art,  the  universal  horror  and  the  uncontrollable 
'  devastation,  all  these  and  many  more  occurrences  at  the  height  of 
■  the  calamity,  afford  ample  room  for  reflections,  and  are  calculated 
'■  to  excite  profound  humiliation,  and  the  workings  of  all  the 
"  common  sympathies  of  our  nature." — Hancock. 

The  court,  which  was  then  gay  and  luxurious,  was  justly  con- 
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cerned  for  the  public  danger.  All  tlie  plays  were  forbidden  to  be 
acted,  the  gaming  tables,  public  dancing  rooms  and  music  houses 
were  shut  up  and  suppressed,  for  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
agitated  with  other  things,  and  a  kind  of  sadness  and  horror  at 
these  things  sat  upon  the  coiintenances  of  the  people.  Death  was 
before  their  ejes,  and  everybody  began  to  think  of  their  graves,  not 
of  mirth  and  diversions. 

A  picture  of  suffering  was  unveiled  to  which  the  diseases  of  the 
present  time  afford  no  parallel,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
epidemics  must  have  cast  a  gloomy  shade  over  society  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  their  career,  and  the  plague  was  probably  one 
of  the  greatest  impediments  to  ci\'ilisation  that  history  has  ever  had 
to  record. 

In  the  time  of  such  distress,  in  which  even  the  most  undaunted 
could  scarcely  sustain  their  courage,  dark  mistrust  was  general,  and 
all  cheerfulness  banished  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  alarm  at  the  uncertainty  of  life.* 

"  While  the  kind  and  generous  were  moved  to  acts  of  heroic 
"  self-sacrifice,  the  indifferent  and  selfish  were  guilty  of  acts  of 
"  base  desertion.  The  harsh  and  unfeeling  grew  cruel,  the  criminal 
"  class  found  rare  opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of  their  pre- 
"  datory  habits,  and  those  addicted  to  the  worst  forms  of  dissipation, 
"  sinned  under  the  pretence  that  the  natural  result  of  their  vicious 
"  practices  would  prove  a  safeguard  against  the  more  fatal  infection 
"  of  the  plague.  '  Parents  abandoned  their  infected  children,  and 
"  all  the  ties  of  kindred  were  dissolved.'  '  Morals  were  deteriorated 
"  everywhere,  and  the  influence  and  authority  of  every  law,  human 
"  and  divine,  vanished.'  The  doors  and  windows  of  houses  Infected 
"  with  the  plague  were  barricaded,  and  the  inhabitants  allowed  to 
"  perish  without  mercy." — Dr.  GrUY. 

We  shall  now  discuss  some  of  the  more  prominent  religious 
influences  which  this  fatal  disorder  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

The  suffering  and  misfortune  which  the  plague  inflicted  caused 
the  inhabitants — who  were  ever  ready  to  find  a  victim — to  suspect 
the  Jews  of  poisoning  the  wells  and  springs.  No  sooner  had  this 
hypothesis  become  general,  than  these  supposed  delinquents  were 
narrowly  watched  and  reproached  with  severe  invectives.  It  was 
merely  a  revival  of  the  plea  which  laid  guilt  upon  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  who  were  said  to  have  purposely  contaminated  all  the  wells  in 

*  The  pious  Byzantines  who  having  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  529, 
which  to  their  minds  was  the  forerunner  of  a  great  epidemic,  rushed  to  their  altars 
by  thousands,  and  prostrated  themselves,  seeking  to  excel  one  another  in  devotion, 
but  no  sooner  did  they  feel  the  ground  firm  beneath  their  feet,  than  they  again 
abandoned  themselves,  without  remorse,  to  all  the  vices  of  the  metropolis. 
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Athens,  to  which  the  cause  of  the  plague  was  ascribed.  The  canker 
of  human  vengeance  waited  not  to  prove  the  veracity  of  these  gross 
assertions,  and  the  persecution  of  these  innocent  Jews  was  not 
restrained  by  the  few  who  showed  their  compassion  and  took  them 
under  their  protection.  They  were  taken,  imprisoned,  and  subjected 
to  the  most  horrible  ill-treatment.  Often  burnt  alive,  sometimes 
destroying  themselves  in  their  own  houses,  many  of  the  Jews,  to 
save  themselves,  became  baptized  and  embraced  Christianity.  Mas- 
sacred everywhere,  they  were  hastened  to  death  by  the  people,  who 
thirsted  for  their  accumulations  and  pillaged  their  dwellings,  and 
those  who  had  the  bravery  to  show  that  they  could  no  longer  tole- 
rate such  acts  of  injustice  often  shared  the  same  fate.  And  when 
it  came  to  light  that  the  Christians  themselves  had  frequently 
thrown  bags  containing  noxious  materials  into  wells  in  order  to 
give  occasion  to  murder  and  plunder,  those  who  were  first  and 
foremost  in  their  extravag-ant  accusations  against  the  Jews  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  their  charges,  and  make  every  elfort  to  vindi- 
cate their  conduct.  But  it  was  too  late.  In  one  city  alone  (Mayence) 
twelve  thousand  Jews  were  put  to  death.* 

The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  strangely  increased  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  times ;  they  appeared  to  be  more  addicted  to 
prophecies  and  astrological  conjurations,  dreams,  &c.,  than  ever 
they  were  before. 

The  folly  of  the  black  art,  which  included  pretenders  to  magic, 
fortune  tellers,  conjurors,  witches,  and  also  all  sorts  of  deceivers, 
was  vigorously  combated  by  the  ministers,  who  were  averse  to 
these  practices. 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  sudden  enthusiasm  of  a  tribe  of 
people  styled  the  Flagellants  did  indirectly  much  harm  in  those 
parts  where  they  were  tolerated.  The  influence  which  they  had 
upon  the  mass  aroused  a  morbid  desire  among  the  people  to  join 
their  ranks.  Commencing  as  a  small  and  perhaps  worthy  arm}"  of 
crusaders  in  1349,  they  offered  prayers  for  the  averting  of  the 
plague,  and  prayed  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  In  order  to  fortify 
themselves,  they  enlisted  without  discretion  those  who  were  devoid 

*  Such  of  them  as  escaped  death  were  sold,  "  body  and  goods,  profit,  pleasure, 
"  and  service,"  for  such  are  the  terms  used  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  to  the 
authorities  of  Frankfort — for  the  sum  of  1 5,000  pounds  weiglit  in  farthings 
("  Heller  "  is  the  term,  the  twelfth  of  an  English  penny).  "  In  1417  these 
unhappy  people  "  were  reduced  to  two  families ;  twelve  years  later  they  consisted 
"  of  six  families ;  and  in  1495  they  amounted  to  104  souls  only.  In  14G2  they 
"  were  prevented  from  building  or  dwellitig  near  a  Cliristian  church  ;  were  confined 
"  to  one  narrow  locality,  which  grew  into  the  Juden  Gasse,  or  Jews'  Lane,  which 
"  was  not  only  closed  at  both  ends  by  gates  every  evening,  but  on  Sundays  and 
"  festivals  the  inhabitants  were  interdicted  from  quitting  the  lane  at  all,  and  could 
"  only  appear  abroad  at  any  time  in  a  prescribed  garb." — Flai/ue  of  Frankfort, 
1349. 
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of  morality  and  iu  whom  selfish  motives  were  predominant ;  so  that 
this  body  of  men  soon  degenerated  into  a  lawless  mob.  Gaining 
perhaps  more  credit  than  the  priests  themselves,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  churches,  and  their  actions  operating  stronglj^  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  they  were  able  to  amass  considerable  wealth. 
The  brotherhood  of  the  Flagellants  led  to  such  depraved  vices 
that  the  Pope  interceded,  and  resolved  to  arrest  the  further  pro- 
gress of  these  fanatics,  and  on  pain  of  excommunication  prohibited 
the  continuance  of  these  pilgrimages.  There  is  very  little  doubt 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  large  multitude  of  people  who  followed 
these  religious  enthusiasts  from  place  to  place,  the  spreading  of  the 
plague  was  promoted.  The  celebration  of  a  jubilee  in  1350  caused 
a  great  eruption  of  the  epidemic,  fi*om  which  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  pilgrims  escaped. 

"  Merchants  whose  earnings  and  possessions  were  unbounded, 
''  coldly  and  willingly  renounced  their  earthly  goods.  They  carried 
'■  their  treasures  to  monasteries  and  churches,  and  laid  them  at 
"  the  foot  of  the  altar;  but  gold  had  no  charms  for  the  monks,  for 
"  it  brought  them  death.  They  shut  their  gates,  yet  still  it  was 
"  cast  to  them  over  the  convent  walls.  People  would  brook  no 
"  impediment  to  the  last  pious  work  to  which  they  were  driven  by 
"  despair." — Hbcker. 

So  great  was  the  shock  given  to  Europe,  that  her  losses  caused 
a  retrograding  influence  on  all  nations,  the  quantity  of  money 
swallowed  up  by  the  Church  impoverished  the  people,  these  giving 
largely  to  atone  for  their  sins.  The  money  thus  given  often  fell  into 
the  hands  of  ignorant  laymen,  who  took  the  place  of  the  priests 
that  they  might  participate  in  the  rich  heritages  which  were  left  to 
the  Church  from  all  quarters. 

The  papal  party  took  every  possible  pains  to  represent  the 
English  pestilence  as  a  punishment  for  heresy  and  an  evident 
warning  against  the  triumphant  doctrines  of  Luther.  At  Lubeck 
the  monks  taught  similarly. 

Can  it  be  wondered  tliat  religion  was  in  a  great  measure  laid 
aside  ?  The  churches  were  often  destitute,  being  bereft  of  their 
priests,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people  was  grievously  impeded ; 
covetousness  was  general,  and  those  who  had  unjustly  secured  a 
good  harvest  were  the  most  rapacious  for  gaining  still  more. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  disease  tends  to  heighten  one's 
devotional  feelings,  and  this  was  doubtless  true  in  the  time  of  the 
plague.  Many  people  were  engaged,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives 
and  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  interests,  in  endeavouring  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil  and  to  mitigate  the  suffering  of 
their  fellow  men.  "  In  danger,  self-preservation  is  dominant  and 
"  self-denial  put  to  severe  proof;"  nations,  therefore,  as  men,  attain 
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a  Wglier  degree  of  moral  worth  or  sink  deeper  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  Attendants  and  friends,  who  were  either  blind  to  their  nature 
or  heroically  despised  it,  fell  a  Tictim  to  their  sympathy.  The  same 
fate,  however,  awaited  many  of  those  who  quitted  the  city. 
Flight  from  the  infection  seldom  availed  the  fearful,  for  the  germ 
of  the  disease  adhered  to  them,  and  they  fell  sick  remote  from  assist- 
ance and  in  the  solitude  of  the  country.  "  The  sailors  found  no 
"  refuge  in  their  ships ;  their  vessels  were  often  seen  driven  about 
"  on  the  ocean  and  drifting  on  shore,  whose  crews  had  perished  to 
"  the  last  man." — Hecker. 

V. — In  ternationallij  Considered. 

Much  has  been  done  towards  the  annihilation  of  the  plague  by 
the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Europe  and  Egypt. 
The  latter  country  has  ceased  to  be  a  breeding  place  of  the  jjlagne 
since  improved  sanitary  legislation  has  obtained. 

Although  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  plague  and  its 
mode  of  development  is  very  imperfect,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  contagion  is  communicated,  quarantine  measures  would 
of  necessity  have  to  be  re-established  if  the  plague  should  occur  in 
those  regions  with  which  we  stand  in  direct  communication ;  for 
we  know  that  measures  of  quarantine  or  hygiene  exercise  an  effect 
in  limiting  a  malady  to  the  district  thus  infected  and  favour  its 
extinction. 

The  liability  to  contract  the  disease  and  the  mortality  are  both 
very  great  only  when  the  hygienic  conditions  are  decidedly  bad — as 
was  the  case  during  the  middle  ages,  and  still  is  the  case  to-day  in 
certain  parts  of  the  East.  It  is  therefore  not  very  probable  that 
Western  Europe  will  again  be  subject  to  a  devastating  epidemic  of 
the  plague,  provided  she  does  not  forget  the  lessons  which  bygone 
attacks  of  this  disease  have  taught  her. 

The  history  of  the  prevention  of  this  malady  is  very  instruc- 
tive, because  it  shows  liow  suitable  measures,  when  energetically 
carried  out,  can  succeed  in  so  perfectly  conquering  the  severest 
of  the  epidemic  diseases,  that  it  no  longer  occurs  except  in  half- 
civilised  countries.  This  extraordinary  result  has  been  accom- 
plished by  quarantine  measures  rigidly  carried  out.  Although 
these  measures  are  generally  considered  a  costly  and  troublesome 
interference  with  commerce,  the  country  that  neglects  such  pre- 
cautions is  incurring  a  grave  responsibility. 

We  cannot  concur  with  writers  who  have  spoken  of  quarantine 
in  such  terms  as  the  following : — "  The  quarantine  laws  are  not 
"  only  absurd  and  needlessly  burthensome  to  commerce,  but 
"  perverse  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  independent  of  the 
"  injurious  fears  induced,  being  as  dangerous  to  communities  as 
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"  they  militate  against  •common  sense  and  humanity."  A.  Hirsch 
said  that  the  extinction  of  the  plague  was  a  gradual  process,  and 
kept  pace  in  great  measure  with  the  development  and  perfection  of  the 
quarantine  system,  as  carried  out,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  East, 
but  also  with  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe.  "  Indeed  I  cannot 
"  understand  how  anyone  pretending  to  criticise  facts  in  an  un- 
"  prejudiced  manner,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
"  plague  in  the  East,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
"  chief  cause  of  the  disappeai^ance  of  the  plague  from  European 
"  soil  to  the  development  of  a  well  regulated  quarantine  system." 

England  has  always  been  foremost  in  the  necessary  laws  attend- 
ing hygiene,  and  thanks  to  her  natural  isolation  from  continental 
countries,  as  well  as  certain  climatic  and  topographical  conditions, 
by  which  she  is  enabled  to  maintain  with  impunity  the  free  pratique 
of  her  ports. 

It  is  to  the  adoption  and  enforcement  by  judicious  legislative 
enactments  of  prophylactic  measures  based  on  scientific  views  that 
we  should  direct  especial  attention,  for  by  such  measures  we  not 
only  to  a  great  extent  prevent  disease  by  rendering  the  body  less 
susceptible  of  it,  but  when  attacked  by  it  we  lessen  its  fatality. 

The  danger  attending  the  intercommunication  of  the  sick  with 
the  healthy  was  recognised  by  the  ancients.  In  the  time  of  Moses 
the  lepers  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  before  the 
Christian  era  the  Persians  expelled  the  lepers  from  the  towns.  It 
is  to  Fracastor  we  owe  the  methodical  establishment  of  quarantine 
measures  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
expostulators  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and  showed  that  a 
specific  virus  was  exhaled  from  the  body  and  was  carried  in  the 
clothing. 

Self  preservation  is  a  law  of  universal  prevalence,  and  among 
mankind  this  law  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  measures  adopted  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  pestilential  diseases  from  infected 
localities.  JSTo  blame  should  attach  to  the  adoption  of  the  most 
extreme  measures  where  necessity  indicates ;  the  warrant  for  sucli 
action  was  the  ancient  dictum  salus  popidi  suprema  lex. 

Two  things  appear  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation  and 
spread  of  epidemic  contagious  diseases.  1.  The  careful  inspection 
of  vessels  and  their  crews  before  being  permitted  to  have  inter- 
course with  seaport  towns.  2.  The  improvement  or  maintenance 
of  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  threatened  community. 

If  the  idea  of  the  plague  being  entirely  dependent  on  local 
conditions  be  admitted,  external  quarantine  is  an  useless  encum- 
brance. But  it  is  not  so,  and  therefore  during  epidemics  of  this 
disease  a  country  which  opens  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  goods 
and  the  free  intercourse  of  the  people  from  the  seat  of  the  malady, 
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is  culpable  of  neglecting  those  preventive  measures  wliich  have 
been  proved  to  be  so  necessary  in  such  times. 

Again,  the  partisans  of  a  spontaneous  origin  of  the  disease 
ascribe  the  entire  trouble  to  defective  hygienic  conditions,  and 
overlook  the  fact  that  epidemics  often  invade  the  most  salubrious 
locality,  and  therefore  must  be  combated  by  other  m.easures  than 
those  which  are  purely  hygienic.  Certainly  hygiene  alone  cannot 
confer  an  imynunitij  comparable  to  that  which  keeps  the  pestilence 
at  a  distance  or  at  least  weakens  its  transmissible  properties.*  We 
are  convinced  that  by  mild  and  judicious  quarantine  regulations 
many  a  land  has  been  spared  from  the  devastations  of  an  epi- 
demic. 

The  plan  of  non-intercoiirse  though  justifiable  in  case  of  surprise, 
without  preventive  organisation  to  meet  danger,  is  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  civilisation  of  our  age  in  the  needless  hardships 
it  imposes.  Total  exclusion  of  persons  and  merchandise  is  an 
obstructive  quarantine,  and  probably  will  never  be  tolerated  by  any 
country.  Quarantine  and  commerce  have  been  for  centuries  antago- 
nistic, and  it  rests  with  the  legislator  to  adjust  the  claims  of  both, 
so  that  while  quarantine  confers  advantages  on  those  it  pi-otects,  it 
should  not  impose  grave  inconveniences  on  those  it  interdicts. 

As  regards  out  going  vessels  by  sea  no  interference  would  be 
necessary,  since  the  quarantine  at  each  port  should  be  competent 
for  its  own  protection. 

Quarantine  cannot  and  never  has  been  rendered  entirely  effec- 
tual. It  is  impossible  to  shut  up  within  certain  limits  a  population 
earnestly  desirous  of  transgressing  them.  A  single  person  evading 
the  quarantine  may  render  all  the  preceding  precautions  of  no 
avail,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  per  se  would  almost  justify  a  charge  of  insanity  against 
any  rulers  who  put  their  entire  trust  in  it.  Unless  the  professors  of 
sanitary  science  are  wrong  in  first  principles,  or  unless  gross 
negligence  is  displayed  where  vigilance  is  a  duty,  a  country  which 
can  boast  of  a  good  system  of  hygiene  may  look  for  the  arrival 
of  plague  without  great  terror,  and  without  imposing  a  single 
restriction  either  upon  the  movements  of  healthy  persons  or  upon 
the  transit  of  their  goods. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether,  socially,  the  epidemical  visita- 
tions of  a  contagious  disease  like  the  plague  are  not  productive  of 
more  misery  than  war  itself,  fertile  as  it  unquestionably  is  in  every 

*  And  as  to  iiiinuinity  that  coiiUl  be  supposed  to  result  from  a  change  hi  the 
habits  of  society,  and  particuhirly  from  the  superior  attention  paid  to  cleanliness 
and  ventilation  iu  our  cities,  we  must  confess  our  apprehensions  that  any  seeds  of 
disease  which  depend  for  their  devek^pnient  upon  filtli,  will  not  perisli  for  want  of 
a  hotbed  iu  many  districts  of  the  hirger  cities  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
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species  of  calamity.  The  actual  victims  of  war  are  not  only 
numerically  fewer,  but  for  the  most  part  belong  exclusively  to  a 
class  openly  and  almost  voluntai-ily  devoted  to  war  horx'ors,  while 
epidemical  sickness  is  an  evil  that  threatens  indiscriminately  eveiy 
class  of  the  community,  and  is  chiefly  afflicting  from  its  invading 
that  cherished  sanctuary  of  domestic  life  in  which  the  happiness 
of  every  individual  must  mainly  centre.  The  univei'sality  of  the 
infliction,  the  anguish  of  the  immediate  sufferers,  the  distress  of 
the  relatives,  and  often  the  subsequent  poverty  and  desolation  of 
families,  conspire  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  misfortune,  and  give  to 
the  destructive  operations  of  an  epidemic  a  chai'acter  of  the 
deepest  gloom,  which  is  not  like  the  fatal  scenes  of  a  battle  field, 
cheered  by  one  spark  of  valour  or  patriotism,  nor  redeemed  by  one 
consoling  sentiment  of  duty  or  fame. 


APPENDIX. 


A. — In  what  manner  the  plag 
following  weekly  account : — * 

Dates.  Mortality. 

Feb.      7—14,  1665 i 

April  18—25 2 

May      2—  9 9 

»         9-16 3 

„       16—23 14 

„       23—30 17 

„       30 — June  6     43 

June     6 — 13 112 

„       13—20 168 

„       20—27 267 

„       27 — July  4 470 

July     4 — 11 727 

„       11—18 1,089 

„       18—25 1,043 

„       25 — Aug.  1 2,010 

Aug.     1 —  8 2,817 

„        8—15 3,880 

,.       15—22 4,237 

„      22—29 6,ic2 


ue  increased,  will  appear  from  the 

])ate5.  Mortality. 

Aug.  29— Sept.  5,  1665 6,988 

Sept.     5 — ^12  6,544 

„       12—19  7,165 

„       19-26  5.533 

„       26— Oct.  3    4,929 

Oct.      3—10  4,327 

„       10—17  2,665 

„       17—24  1,421 

„       24—31  1,031 

„       31— Nov.  7   1)414 

Nov.     7 — 14  1,050 

,.       14-21  655 

»       21-28  333 

„       28— Dec.  5    210 

Dec.      5 — 12  243 

„       12—19  281 

68.596 

Total  died  from  all  causes 97,306 


*  With  respect  to  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  plague,  the  disease 
appears  to  be  subject  to  tlie  same  laws  as  regulate  the  course  and  termination  of 
other  epidemics  ;  it  is  most  fatal  at  its  fii-st  outbreak,  and  becomes  less  vu-ulent 
as  it  increases  in  extent.  The  increased  mortality  which  occurs  during  the 
advance  of  the  plague,  and  which  we  have  shown  to  be  at  its  height  in  the 
month  of  September,  arises  from  the  increased  extension,  and  not  from  the 
greater  mahgnancy  of  the  disease. 
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B. — The  deatlis  from  the  plague,  as  compared  with  all  other 
diseases,  are  thus  tabulated  iu  the  Bills  of  Mortality  of  1665,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  40,000  died  in  the  five  weeks 
between  the  22nd  August  and  the  26th  September : — ■ 


Dates. 


Aug.     8 — 15  

„      15—22  

22 29 

29— Sept."  5 

5—12  

12—19  

19—26  

26— Oct.  3 
3—10  


Sept. 


Oct. 


59,870 


Of  all  Diseases. 

Of  the  Phgue. 

5,319 

;,88o 

5.568 

4>=?7 

7,496 

6,icz 

8,252 

6,988 

7,690 

6,544 

8,297 

7,16'; 

6,460 

5'533 

5,720 

4-929 

5,068 

4-3-7 

49-705 


C. — The  numbers  that  fell  by  the  plague,  as  given  in  the  Bills 
of  Mortality  from  the  year  1603  to  1679  : — 


Tears. 

1603 
'01- 
'05 
'06 
'07 
'08 
'09 
'10 
'11 
'12 
'13 
'14 
'15 
'16 
'17 
'18 
'19 
'20 
'21 
'22 
'23 
'24 
'25 
'26 
'27 
'28 


Died  of 
the  Plague. 

36,269 


444 
2,124 

2,352 
2,262 

4.240 
1,803 

627 

64 

16 

22 

37 
9 
6 

18 
9 


16 

17 

35-417 

134 

4 

3 


Years. 


Died  of 
the  Plague. 

1629  — 

'30  i,u7 

'31  274 

'32  8 

'33  — 

'34  I 

'35  — 

'36  10,400 


'.37 
'38 
'39 


3,082 
363 
314 


'40  1,450 


'41 
'42 
'43 
'44 
'45 
'46 
'47 
'48 
'49 
'50 
'51 
'52 
'53 
'54 


3,067 

1,824 

996 

1,492 

1,871 

2,436 

3,597 

6n 

67 

15 

23 

16 

6 

16 


Years. 

1655  . 
'56  . 
'57  . 
'58  . 
'59  . 
'60  . 
'61  . 
'62  . 
'63  . 
'64  . 
'65 
'66  . 
'67  , 
'68 
'69 
'70 
'71 
'72 
'73 
'74 
'75 
'76 
'77 
'78 
'79 


Pieil  of 
the  Plague. 

9 
6 

4 
H 

36 

14 


9 

6 

68,596 


35 
14 


In  the  four  plagiie  years  of  1603,  1625,  1636,  and  1665,  as 
compared  with  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  those  from  the  phigue 
were  69  per  cent. 

Nearly  as  many  died  from  the  plague  in  1665,  as  from  all  causes 
in  1849. 
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D.  — Deaths  from  Plague  and  other  Diseases  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Southwark,  from  1602  to  1667. 


Date. 

Mortality. 

Remarks. 

1602    .... 

215 

'03    .... 

938 

Year  of  plague — 36,269  died  of  the  plague  in  London 

'20    .... 

296 

— 

'25    .... 

1,464 

Yeai-  of  plague — 35,417  died  of  the  plague  in  London 

'34    .... 

435 

— 

'36    .... 

980 

Year  of  plague — 10,400  died  of  the  plague  in  London 

'40    .... 

261 

— 

'60    .... 

179 

— 

'65    .... 

4'3 

Y'ear  of  plague — 68,596  died  of  the  plague  in  Loudon 

'GQ    .... 

134 

— 

'67    .... 

214 

E. — The   mortality  from   the    Black  Death   in   the    fourteenth 
century  was  as  follows  : — 


Place. 

Mortality. 

Remarks. 

Aleppo       

22,C0O 
15,000 

40,000 
40,000 
60,000 
70,000 

70,000 

100, COO 

100,000 

40,000 

16,000 

150,000 

5,000 

2,500 

56,000 

30,000 

50,000 

26,000 

16,000 

9,000 

14,000 

ICO, 000 

51,000 

500  daily 

Most  of  the  animals  in  six  weeks 

Gaza    

Almost  all  its  inhabitants 

Parma 

— 

Siena    

An  incalculable  number 

Venice 

Florence 

Valencia 

One-third  of  its  population 

In  four  mouths 

300  a-day 

1,800  in  one  day 

1,200  interred  in  one  cemetery 

1,800  in  the  first  three  days 

Vienna     

Erfurt 

Avignon  

Weimar  

In  one  month 

Narbonne    

Paris    

Strasburg     

St.  Denis 



Lubeck    

Basle    

London   

Norwich. 

— 

In  China  the  mortality  was  13  millions,  in  Germany  i^  milHon, 
Europe  40  millions,  and  Asia  and  Africa  (exclusive  of  China) 
24  millions. 
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F. — In  the  following  chronological  table  of  some  of  the  principal 
plagues  upon  record,  we  have  doubtless  included  the  mention  of 
many,  which  although  described  under  that  name  are  probably  a 
dissimilar  disease,  writers  having  applied  the  terms  pestilential  and 
pestilent  in  a  generic  sense  to  diseases  specifically  different.* 
Fro7n  B.C.  1495  to  a.d.  1877. 


B.C. 

1495 

'71 

'90 

1310 

1141 \ 

'90 

1017 

790 

738 

710 

694 f 

671 I 

545 

594 

480 

476 

463 

452 

430 

427 

404 

393  and  383 1 

366 

362 

34() "1 

332 I 

296 r 

291 J 

237 


Egypt    

Desert  of  Paran  .... 

In  the  wilderness.... 

jEguia  (island  of)    , 

Ashdod,  a  place  be- 
tween Guza  and 
Joppa  

Troy  (siege  of) 

Canaan  -I 

Rome 

Yelitrae 

Jerusalem -l 

Army  of  Xerxes  

Spain 

Rome 

{ 

Athens  

Spain  (from  Egypt) .... 

Carthage    

Gaul     and     Eome  1 
(armies  of)  J 

Eome 

Murviedro  (Sicily)  .... 

Rome 

Cadiz 


14,000 


70,000 
in  three  days 


185,000        -i 

—  T 

-  I 

Depopulated 

One-thii'd  of  in-  "I 

habitants     ....  J 

150,000 


Half  the  inha- 
bitants  


Depopulated ....  < 


10,000  daily 


During  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh,  Eiug  of 
Egypt,  A.M.  2509.— 
JExodus  xii 

Ntimbers  xi 

Ovid's  Metam.  Lib.  vii 

Among  the  Philistines, 

1  Sam.  V  and  vi 

In  the  Grecian  camp, 

Homer's  Iliad,  Ub.  i 

In  the  time  of  David, 

2  Sam.  xxiv 

Plutarch's      Life      of 

Somulus 
Assyrian  armies  at  the 

siege  of  Jerusalem 

Described  by  Eivy 
Small  town  near  Eome 


Livy,  iii,  6 

„     32 

Continued  without  in- 
terruption for  five 
vcars. —  Tliucydides. 
li,  48 

Jit.^tin,  xix,  2  ;  Diod. 
Sic,  xiii 


Livy,  vii,  1 ;  Short,  On 
Air 


Livy 


*  The  innnber  of  deaths  appear  in  some  cases  very  large,  this  is  perluips 
due  to  famine,  want,  and  privation,  which  are  so  frec^ueutly  co-existent  with 
pestilence. 
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From  B.C.  1495  to  a.d.  1877 — Contd. 


Date. 


B.C. 

218  

216  

213  { 

206  

182-177  

144  

140  

134  and  130 
126  


89  

88  

60  

A.D. 

68  

114  

187  

158  

175  and  178 

252  

262  

310  

325  

365-394  


400  ^ 

450-67  and  1 

473  / 

562  

517  


544 


565-610 


590  

654  

664  

665-683  

696  

703  and  713 
717,  724,      ~1 
and  729    J 

732  1 


740 

762 
853 

896 


Locali(\ 


Carthaginian  armies.... 

Carthage    

Carthaginian       and  1 

Roman  armies J 

Capua    

Rome  and  all  Italy  .... 
Rome 


Italy 

Numidia    

Seacoast  of  Cai'thage 

Roman  armies  

Rome  (people  in) 

Spain 


Rome 

Wales    

Rome  and  Italy    

Arabia   

Rome 

Alexandria    

Rome 

England     

Britain  

Italy  and  Syria 

Asia,    Africa,     andl 
Europe    J 

Rome 


Scotland 
Palestine 

France  ... 


Especially    France,  1 
Gei-many  and  Italy  J 


Rome 

Constantinople. 
South  Britain   . 

England     

Constantinople . 
Scotland    

Constantinople. 


Norwich     in    Eng-  "1 
land,  and  Syria  ....  J 

Various  parts  of 
Europe  and  the 
East     

Wales.  In  Chichester 

Scotland    

Gaul,  Germany,  and  1 
Italy    / 


-      i 


500,000 

:oo,ooo 

10,000 

30,000 


-      1 


45,000 


5,000  daily 
40,000 


71,719 


30,000 


34,000 


Ki'iiirirks. 


On  their  route  to  be- 
siege Taguntum 

Before  Syracuse,  Livi/, 

XXT 

Livy,  xh,  21 


Orosius,  lib.  v 


?  Leprosy 

Tacitiis  Annals,  xv 
Orosius,  lib.  yii 


Zonaras,  lib.  xii 


Nicophorus,  xiii 


?  Dysentery 

A  plague  raging,  with 
intermissions, in  most 
jiarts  of  the  world. — 
Niceph.,  xvii 


With  intermissions 


Raged  for  260  years 
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Frotn  B.C.  1495  to  a.d.  1877 — Contd. 


Date. 

Locality. 

Mortality. 

Remarks. 

A.D. 

937 

England    

Xortli  of  Etu-ope 

=        { 

England  and  other  1 
parts  of  Euroi^e....  / 

England  and  Graiil  ... 

Saracen  arm j    -1 

York  and  Durham  ... 
Constantinople 

:    { 

Half  the  human"! 
race J 

-      { 

ilnny         thou- J 
sands    | 

940 

Affecting    chiefly  the 

964 

cattle 
Emperor  Otho's  army 

Eaged  for  three  years 

With  intermissions 
CouTulsive       disease ; 

1005 

'12-25  ....| 
'27 

'29-31       \ 
and  1033  J 

'64 

dance  of  St.  Titus 

Marching     to     inyade 
Kome  ;  raged  for  two 

'68 

Only  3  persons") 
oiit  of  70,000  > 
survived  J 

20.000 

:   { 

4,000        < 

Great  mortality 
Leaving  scarcely  "1 
a  quarter  of  the  > 
human  race  ....J 

60,000 

50,000 
100,000 

90,000 
200,000 

900,000 

50,000        -l 

100,000 
37,'04 

7.502 

years 

'75 

'96-1111  .... 

1120 1 

'26-28,       1 
1133-46    J 
'72 

Europe  (various  parts  i 

Various  parts  of  the  | 

globe    J 

England    

Lasted  272  years 

?  Dysentery 

'83 

„         and  Eome... 

'93-96,       1 
1200-1201    J 

'17 

Damietta  < 

London 

'35 

'37 

EsTTDt     

Dancing  disease  among 

'78 

Utrecht 

the  children 
Dancing  mania 
King  Philip  of  France 

invaded    Spain    with 

'83 

Spain          

1335 

England     

Spain,     and      spread 
over     the     whole 
"world   

20,000  infantry  and 
8,6co  cavalry 

- i 

— 

'46 

'47 



Lubeck 

Spain 

1348 1 

'50-51  

'52 

Syria,  Greece,  Italy,  1 

Cyprus     / 

Ireland  

China 

— 

1355 

London 

Florence    ...    . 

Interred  in  one  grave- 
yard 

Norwich     

Yarmouth      ; 
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Date. 

Locality. 

Mortality. 

Remarks. 

A.D. 

1363 

20,000 

Lubeck  90,000 

-      { 

30,000 

I            / 

L 

London  30,000  \ 
Saragossa  10,000 

'65 

'68-70  

'71 

England  and  Ireland  . 

— 

'72 

■■{ 
■■{ 

Grermany,       Egy]it,  ~| 
Greece,  and  all  the  V 
East     J 

'74 

Holland,        France,  T 
and   Rhenish  pro-  > 
vinces  J 

Dancing  disease  of  St 
Vitus  or  St.  John 

'79 

England    

'83 

Seville    

'84 

Mallorca    

'87 

■■{ 

Portvigal    

'91 

'94 

Englantl,  York  and! 

Norfolk  especially  J 

Spain 

- 

1401 

'10 

Seville    

'18 ,. 

Dancing  disease 

'29 .' 

Barcelona 

'39 

'50 

'65 

■■{ 

Huescarin  the  king-  "1 
dom  of  Aragon  ....  J 

Italy,    Gaul,     Ger- 1 
many,  and  Spain  ..  J 

Italy  

— 

'68 

Parma    



'82 

France  

'85 

Seville    

"Sweating     sickness" 

'88 

Andalusia 

in  England 

'89 

Barcelona  ....              .  . 

'93 

Mallorca    

'95 

Saragossa  

'99 

Britain  

Spread     to     Brabant, 

1520     

Eno'land     .  . 

Flanders,  &c. 

'30 

Sweating  sickness 

'35 

Cork  and  Dresden    .... 
England     

'37-39  . 

'41 

'43 

Metz  

'47 

'56 

■■{ 

England,    Holland,  "1 
and  Germany J 

Spotted  fever 

'58 

'62 J 

'64 

London  and  most  of") 
the  principal  cities  > 
of  Europe  J 

Barcelona 

— 

'65 

Lyons     

'66 

"  Morbus  Hungaricus" 
Spain 

'70 

'72 

Dresden     

'74 

Spain  and  Italy    

— 
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A.D. 

1579.. 


1580-81 


'85-86  ....| 
'89 


'90 

'93 

1600-02 

1603 


Locality. 


Eome 

Lubeck 

Hamburg  

Cairo  and  the  East 
Spain,  especially  Cadiz 
JS^arva  and  Revel,  in 

Livonia    

Seville    

Dresden 

Malta     


1606. 
'09., 
'10.. 

1613.. 
'16.. 

'22.. 


'26. 
'34. 
'35. 

1644. 
'49.. 
'53.. 


Muscovy    

Livonia 

London 

Paris  

Throughout  Europe 

Seville    

Granada     

Constantinople 

France     and     Con- 
stantinople   

Gemiany,  Denmark,  1 
Egypt  and  Levant  J 

London < 


Mortalitv. 


4,000 

8.000 

3,000 

COO, COO 


Eevel  6,000 


70,000  in  Lisbon  ~1 
and  Spain    ....  / 

500,000 

30,000 

36,000 
2,000  weekly 


1656. 


1662 

'63 

'64 

'65 

'73 

'75 

- { 

'79 

'91 

'98 


Throughout  England 

Lyons     

Dresden 

Leyden  and  Nmeguen 


Madrid 

Spain 

Moscow 

Riga  

Amsterdam 
Levden  


ReniHiks. 


1st  year    8,000" 
2nd    „     11,000 
3rd    „      12,000 
4th    „     35,417^ 
London  30,000 
60,000 

Leyden  20,000 
London  10,000 


Naples  

Benevento 

Genoa    

Rome 

Neapolitan  territories 

Venice  

England    

Amsterdam  

London 

Spain 

Malta 

Murcia  and  Cart  ha- 1 

gena J 

Germany  

Germany  

Spain : 


200, 

200 

9 

13 

13: 

240. 

9: 

10, 

10, 

400 

60 


000 
,000 
,000 
,200 
,000 

,000 

,000 
,000 
000 
000 
000 


Lasted  four  vears 


Three-quarters  of  the 
inhabitants 


24,000 
68,596 

11,300 


A 
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Pate. 
A.D. 

1705 

'10 

1720 

'22 \ 

'27 

'32 

'35 

'36 

'40 

'43 

'51 

'51-60  

'61 

- ■-{ 

'63 

'69 

'70 

1771 

1783-85  ....| 

'92 

'99 

1809 

'10 

'12 

'13 

'15 

'" { 

•« { 

'43 

'44 

'73-76  

'77 


Mortality. 


Ceuta 

Copenhagen  

Stockliolm 

Marseilles 

Vienna,      Hungary,  1 
and  in  tlie  East  ....  J 

Spain 

London 

Egypt    

Cairo 

Ireland  

AJeppo  

Cordova 


25,000 
30,000 


1,500  in  one  week 
ilany  thousands 


Ireland  and  France.... 

Carthagena    

Aleppo,  Jerusalem,  1 

and  Damascus J 

Naples    

Bengal  \ 

Poland  and  Eussia  .... 
Bohemia    


Constantinople. 
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I. — The  Agriculhiral  Returns  for  the  Year  1880. 

The  following-  report  of  Mr.  R.  Giffeii,  Chief  of  the  Statistical 
and  Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Eeturns  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1880,  with  summary 
tables,  is  given  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar  notices  to  be 
found  in  the  Society's  Joiumal  for  previous  years : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  Agricultural  Returns  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1880,  the  data  for  which  were  collected,  as  in 
previous  years,  by  officers  of  the  inland  revenue  department  in 
Great  Britain,  and  by  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  local  autho- 
rities in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

"  The  returns  have  been  again  collected  on  the  4th  of  June,  the 
change  to  that  date  from  the  2oth  of  the  month  having  been  made 
in  1877.  The  usual  summary  of  the  returns  was  issued  to  the 
newspapers  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  a  slight  addition  was  made 
to  the  information  then  published  by  distinguishing  the  sheep  of 
one  year  old  and  above  from  those  under  one  year  old,  so  as  to  show 
as  soon  as  possible  the  losses  among  sheep  and  lambs  separately 
consequent  on  the  disease  of  the  past  wet  season.  The  present  com- 
plete tables  and  report  are  now  ready  at  the  end  of  September,  as 
has  been  the  case  since  the  earlier  date  of  collection  was  adopted. 

"  This  department  is  again  much  indebted  to  the  farmers  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  ti'ouble  they  take  every  year  in  supplying  the 
necessary  information  to  the  collectors,  the  acreage  of  land  esti- 
mated by  the  Inland  Revenue  Officers  in  default  of  returns  being 
only  1,640,571  acres,  or  a  slight  increase  on  the  figures  for  1879, 
while  there  is  still  a  considerable  reduction  compared  with  previous 
years,  the  estimates  for  1878  having  been  1,768,703  acres,  and  in 
1877,  2,036,931  acres.  Of  the  acreage  thus  estimated  only  2  per 
cent,  is  in  Scotland,  where  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  of  which 
there  are  no  returns,  and  estimates  are  necessary,  is  between  six 
and  seven  acres  only.  In  England  the  farmers  who  refuse  or 
neglect  to  oblige  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  respect  farm  holdings 
averaging  145  acres  each. 
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"  In  Great  Britain  returns  were  this  year  obtained  from  554,058 
occupiers  and  5,001  owners  of  live  stock  only,  the  occupiers  thus 
showing  a  decrease  of  765,  and  the  owners  of  live  stock  only  a 
decrease  of  221  from  1879.  The  variations  in  the  sepai-ate  counties 
are  often  stated  by  the  collecting  officers  to  be  due  to  the  depression 
in  agriculture.  In  some  cases  vacant  farms  have  been  returned  by 
the  owner  or  temporarily  added  to  other  farms,  in  both  cases 
diminisliing  the  number  of  occupiers,  while  in  other  instances  large 
farms  which  had  been  g'iven  up  have  been  subdivided. 

"  A  special  return  of  various  sized  holdings  and  the  live  stock 
thereon  has  been  obtained  this  year,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report,  as  showing  any  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  average  size  of  farms  since  the  last 
return  of  this  nature  was  prepared  in  1875.  The  owners  of  live 
stock  only  have  decreased  materially  of  late  years,  having  num- 
bered more  than  6,000  in  1873,  and  this  decrease  is  in  great  mea- 
sure ascribed  to  the  stricter  regulations  enforced  as  to  keeping  pigs 
and  cows  in  populous  places,  while  the  increased  railway  facilities 
for  bringing  milk  from  the  country  also  tend  to  lessen  the  number 
of  town  cowkeepers. 

"  In  the  summary  of  the  return  annexed  (see  Table  No.  1), 
columns  are  added  as  usual  to  show  for  Ireland  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  the  particulars  corresponding  to  those  in 
the  return  for  Great  Britain ;  the  figures  for  Ireland  liaving  been 
supplied  to  this  department  by  the  courtesy  of  the  registrar  general 
for  that  country.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  former  reports,  the 
returns  in  Great  Britain  are  obtained  from  all  occupiers  of  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  also  from  owners  of  live  stock 
who  do  not  occupy  land,  while  cottagers'  pigs  are  excluded  as  well 
as  pigs  kept  in  towns ;  but  a  somewhat  different  plan,  it  appears, 
is  followed  in  Ireland,  where  the  enumerators  enter  the  particulars 
themselves,  after  personally  consulting  the  occupiers.  In  that 
country,  all  holdings  however  small,  are  included,  and  even  garden 
ci-ops  are  entered  in  the  schedules  :  variations  which  it  is  useful 
to  remember  when  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  compared. 

"  The  total  quantity  of  land  returned  in  1880  as  under  all  kinds 
of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass,  amounted,  for  Great  Britain,  to 
32,102,000  acres.  For  Ireland  the  returns  obtained  by  the  registrar 
general  show  a  total  of  15,358,000  acres,  and  for  the  Isle  of  J\fan 
and  Channel  Islands  the  totals  are  respectively  97,000  aci-es  and 
30,000  acres.  Thus  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
cultivated  area  was  in  1880,  47,587,000  acres,  exclusive  of  heath 
and  mountain  pastui"e  laud,  and  of  woods  and  plantations. 

"  In  making  the  following  remarks  on  the  returns  now  presented, 
I  propose  to  notice  first  the  chief  points  in  the  figures  relating  to 
Great  Britain  alone,  and  afterwards  allude  shortly  to  the  compara- 
tive figures  for  Ireland. 

"  In  Great  Britain  the  area  returned  as  lander  cultivation  has 
increased  by  126,000  acres  since  1879,  and  the  total  increase  in  the 
ten  years  since  1870  is  no  less  than  1,694,000  acres,  or  a  greater 
area  than  the  whole  of  Devonshire.     Of  this  increase,  about  two- 
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thirds,  or  1,187,000  acres,  were  in  England,  220,000  acres  in  "Wales, 
and  287,000  acres  in  Scotland.  As  has  been  remarked  several 
times  in  previous  reports,  a  large  share  of  this  increased  acreage 
must  be  credited  to  the  more  correct  returns  of  late  year>s,  when 
errors  from  the  use  of  local  acres,  such  as  '  Scotch  '  or  '  Lancashire  ' 
acres,  and  also  the  omission  of  out  of  the  way  farms,  have  been 
discovered.  In  the  absence  of  a  complete  cadastral  survey,  there 
must  always  be  considerable  uncertainty  amongst  landowners  and 
farmers  as  to  the  exact  acreage  of  their  holdings.  Making  liberal 
allowances,  however,  for  these  differences,  it  is  certain  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  land  is  annually  reclaimed  from  mountain, 
moor,  or  bog,  especially  in  the  wilder  districts  of  the  country,  and 
a  good  many  instances  of  this  are  noticed  by  the  inland  revenue 
officers  as  having  occurred  duriug  the  past  year,  especially  of  hill 
land  or  rough  common  land  being  enclosed,  which  would  of  course 
bring  such  land  into  the  returns.  Occasionally  also  the  acreage  of 
particular  couuties  may  vary  a  little  from  farms  on  the  borders 
being  one  year  included  in  one  county  and  next  year  in  a  different 
one,  but  any  material  discrepancy,  either  in  the  total  acreage  or  in 
particular  crops,  is  always  carefully  examined,  the  comparison  with 
the  figures  of  the  past  year  often  extending  to  the  parish  returns. 

"  Looking  at  the  details  of  the  various  crops  in  Great  Britain, 
I  have  to  notice  that  the  area  under  wheat  in  1880  was  2,909,000 
acres,  or  19,000  acres  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  wheat 
area  of  1879  was,  however,  the  lowest  on  record  since  the  returns 
were  first  obtained  in  1867,  and  the  present  year's  crop  was  grown 
on  nearly  591,000  acres  less  than  in  1870.  In  some  counties  it  is 
stated  by  the  collecting  officers  that  a  favourable  autumn  led  to  an 
increased  breadth  of  wheat  being  sown,  but  the  large  number  of 
unlet  farms,  and  of  farms  where  agricultui'al  depression  prevailed, 
appears  to  have  caused  much  wheat  land  to  be  left  in  fallow,  as  will 
be  noticed  presently.  In  barley  there  is  a  considerable  decrease 
since  1879,  wlien  2,667,000  acres  were  sown,  as  compared  with  only 
2,467,000  acres  in  the  present  year.  The  inferior  quality  and  the 
difiiculty  of  securing  the  crop  last  year  are  stated  by  the  officers  in 
some  places  as  having  caused  this  decrease,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  present  year's  acreage  under  barley  is  fully  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years. 

"  Oats  were  sown  on  2,797,000  acres,  or  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent,  over  the  area  in  1879,  and  these  figures  have  only  once  been 
reached  since  1867 ;  but  the  other  stock  feeding  corn  crops  show  a 
considerable  falling  off,  beans  being  grown  on  427,000  acres,  as 
compared  with  530,000  acres  in  1870,  and  peas  on  234,000  acres, 
against  317,000  in  1870.  The  imports  of  maize,  which  compete 
largely  with  these  crops,  have  somewhat  declined  during  the  past 
year,  but  are  still  more  than  double  those  of  ten  years  ago.  Taking 
then  all  the  figures  as  to  the  corn  crops  in  Great  Britain,  we  find 
their  area  was  8,876,000  acres,  or  a  decrease  of  rather  more  than 
I  per  cent,  from  the  previous  year,  and  of  7  per  cent,  from  the  year 
1»70. 

'"  As  regards  the  green  crops,  we  find  an  increase  of  10,000  acres 
planted  with  potatoes,  and  the  area,  551,000  acres,  is  nearly  equal 
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to  the  figure  of  ten  years  ago.  Turnips  and  swedes  were  returned 
as  grown  on  2,024,000  acres,  a  small  increase  from  1879,  but  man- 
golds show  a  decrease  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  from  last  year  ;  cabbage, 
kohl-rabi,  &c.,  of  4  per  cent.  ;  and  vetches,  lucerne,  and  other  green 
crops,  of  more  than  1 5  per  cent.  ;  the  acreage  this  year  being  only 
380,000,  making  the  total  area  under  green  crops  3,477,000  acres, 
or  2  per  cent,  less  than  in  1879.  Grreen  crops,  on  the  whole,  have 
shown  little  change  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  the  present  year's 
fio-ures  are  less  than  in  any  year  since  1868.  Flax  has  increased 
somewhat  from  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  but  the  area, 
9,000  acres,  is  still  less  than  half  the  acreage  grown  ten  years 
ago.  Hops  were  planted  on  67,000  acres — about  the  same  area  as 
in  1879.  A  return  (Table  No.  5)  was  added  last  year,  and  is  con- 
tinued this  year,  to  show  in  greater  detail  than  in  counties  the 
districts  in  which  the  hops  are  grown. 

"  Bare  fallow  in  Great  Britain  has  further  increased  from  72 1,000 
acres  to  812,000  acres,  and  has  this  year  taken  a  larger  area  than 
in  any  year  since  1870,  when  there  were  only  610,000  acres  in 
fallow.  The  depression  in  agricultui-e  and  the  number  of  farms 
unlet  and  temporarily  farmed  by  their  owners  are  stated  by  the 
collecting  officers  as  the  chief  reasons  of  so  much  land  being 
uncropped,  and  the  foul  state  of  the  land  is  also  noticed  in  some 
districts. 

"  Clover  and  rotation  grasses  have  varied  little  in  their  acreage 
from  1870,  showing  4,434,000  acres  at  the  present  time.  Permanent 
pasture  and  meadow  have  increased  by  260,000  acres  since  last  year, 
and  now  amount  to  14,427,000  acres,  or  nearly  45  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
vear  the  distinction  between  'for  hay'  and  '  not  for  hay,'  both  as 
regards  rotation  grasses  and  permanent  grass,  was  discontinued 
owing  to  the  trouble  this  distinction  was  stated  to  cause  the  farmers, 
and  also  because  these  headings  were  sometimes  misleading  in  the 
case  of  water  meadows,  and  other  land  cut  several  times  in  the 
season.  Some  confusion  has  always  existed  between  permanent 
and  rotation  grasses,  especially  as  to  land  under  rotation  grasses 
for  two  or  three  years  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  to 
lay  down  arable  land  to  grass  has  been  marked  for  some  years, 
although  the  increase  of  nearly  2-i^  million  acres  in  permanent  grass 
since  1870  may  not  be  entirely  due  to  the  conversion  of  arable  land 
and  the  enclosure  of  hill  and  waste  land. 

"  Orchards  in  Great  Britain  again  sliow  a  satisfactory  increase, 
their  acreage  being  this  year  returned  as  180,000  acres,  against 
175,000  in  1879  and  165,000  in  1878.  Market  gardens  have  also 
increased  from  41,000  acres  to  44,000  acres,  and  the  collectors 
report  both  with  regard  to  orchards  and  market  gardens  that  tliere 
is  a  growing  demand  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns.  T'he  uncertainty  of  the  climate  for  fruit 
growing  must  always,  however,  tend  to  restrict  the  extension  of 
fruit  plantations  except  in  naturally  favoured  districts. 

"  A  special  return  of  the  acreage  of  woods  and  plantations  has 
been  obtained  this  year,  the  last  return  of  this  nature  having  been 
made    in    1872.      Since  that    date  the   acreage   appears   to   have 
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increased  from  2,187,000  acres  to  2,409,000  acres,  or  nearly  10  per 
cent.  Considerable  difficulties  are  met  with  in  obtaining  this 
information,  as,  besides  the  examination  of  the  parish  I'ate  books, 
valuation  lists,  &c.,  special  application  has  frequently  to  be  made  to 
the  proprietors  of  woods,  and  there  is  often  some  doubt  as  to  what 
land  shou.ld  be  included  in  the  return.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless, 
that  the  figures  obtained  this  year  are  generally  accurate. 

"  Turning  now  to  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  there  appears 
to  be  a  slight  decline  in  agricultural  horses,  caused  it  is  stated  by 
the  number  of  unlet  farms,  and  also  a  decrease  in  brood  mares  and 
young  horses,  for  which  the  demand  has  not  been  so  great  recently. 
Moreover,  the  stock  of  horses  had  increased  up  to  last  year,  when 
the  numbers  were  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1870.  The  imports 
of  horses  from  abroad  were  26,000  in  1878,  15,000  in  1879,  and 
only  6,600  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year.  As  regards 
horned  cattle,  milch  cows  have  decreased  less  than  i  per  cent.,  but 
other  cattle  show  an  increase  of  nearly  2  per  cent.,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  horned  cattle  in  Great  Britain  is  this  year  5,912,000  as 
compared  with  5,856,000  in  1879.  Sheep  in  the  country  have 
suffered  an  important  decline  of  nearly  a  million,  chiefly  owing,  the 
collectors  state,  to  the  losses  by  disease,  and  lambs  have  also 
decreased  more  than  half  a  million,  partly  it  is  stated  from  the  weak 
condition  of  the  ewes.  The  stock  of  sheep  and  lambs  is  now  only 
26,619,000,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  insufficient  number  consider- 
ing the  additional  permanent  pastures  of  late  3'eai-s.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  these  great  losses  in  sheep  and  lambs  have  occurred 
only  in  England  and  Wales,  the  counties  of  Scotland  with  few 
exceptions  showing  a  small  increa.se  in  sheep  and  a  considerable  one 
in  lambs,  while  the  northern  border  counties  of  England  have  also 
escaped  in  great  measure.  Pigs  have  further  decreased  by  91,000 
since  1879  and  by  483,000  since  1878,  the  competition  of  American 
bacon  being  stated  to  make  pig  keeping  less  profital:ile  than 
formerly,  while,  as  before  mentioned,  the  sanitary  regulations  in 
populous  places  tend  also  to  diminish  their  numbers. 

"  Turning  now  to  the  figures  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  in 
Ireland,  we  find  that  the  changes  are  of  much  the  same  nature  as 
those  in  the  returns  for  Great  Britain.  The  cultivated  area  is 
slightly  larger  than  in  the  two  last  years,  being  this  year  15,358,000 
acres  as  against  15,336,000  acres  in  1879,  and  15,345,000  acres  in 
1878.  It  is  true  that  before  1877  the  cultivated  area  averaged 
400,000  acres  more  than  these  figures,  but  the  apparent  decline  was 
caused  by  a  separate  heading  being  made  in  the  return  of  1877  for 
'  barren  mountain  land,'  some  of  which  had  often  in  previous  years 
been  included  under  the  head  of  "  grass '  in  consequence  of  having 
some  live  stock  on  it  when  the  returns  were  collected.  As  regards 
corn  crops  in  Ireland  there  is  little  change  to  notice  from  1879,  the 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  oats  counterbalancing  the  decrease  in 
wheat  and  barley.  There  has,  howevei",  been  a  considerable  decline 
in  the  area  of  corn  crops  since  1870,  when  they  covered  2,173,000 
acres  as  compared  with  1,766,000  at  the  present  time.  Coming  to 
green  crops  we  notice  a  further  general  decline  in  the  acreage  of 
almost  all    the    crops.     Potatoes   were   planted   in    821,000    acres 
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against  843,000  acres  in  1879  and  1,044,000  acres  in  1870.  Turnips 
occupied  303,000  acres  against  315,000  acres  last  year,  and  the 
total  acreage  of  green  crops  amounts  to  less  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  as  compared  with  a  million  and  a  half  ten  years  ago.  Flax 
was  grown  on  157,000  acres  or  24  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879. 
Rotation  grasses  show  a  small  decline  and  permanent  gTass  an 
increase — the  area  now  amounting  to  10,261,000  acres. 

"  As  regards  live  stock  we  find  a  decrease  in  every  description 
from  1879,  but  as  regards  horses  and  cattle  the  numbers  are  still 
fully  equal  to  those  of  ten  years  ago.  In  sheep,  however,  the 
decrease  of  nearly  half  a  million  from  last  year  leaves  the  number 
little  over  3^  millions,  and  pigs  too  are  less  by  20  per  cent.,  there 
being  now  only  849,000  against  1.072,000  in  1879  and  1,459,000  in 
1870. 

"  The  usual  table  showing  the  relative  course  of  agriculture  in 
the  counties  of  England,  arranged  in  two  divisions  of  chiefly 
grazing  and  corn  growing  counties,  has  been  prepared,  and  is  here 
given. 

"  The  grazing,  or  ivestern,  division  includes  twenty-one  counties  : 
N^orthumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  York  (North 
and  West  Ridings),  Lancaster,  Chester,  Derby,  Stafford,  Leicester, 
Salop,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

"  The  cuni,,  or  eastern,  division  includes  twenty-one  counties: — 
York  (East  Riding),  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  Huntingdon, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Sutlblk,  Bedford, 
Bucks,  Oxford,  Berks,  Hants,  Hertford,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex. 

"  Although  the  number  of  the  counties  is  the  same  in  each  of 
these  groups,  the  total  acreage  is  larger  in  the  grazing  than  in  the 
corn  division,  in  the  ratio  of  53  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage 
under  crops  and  grass  in  England. 
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Acreage  under  Crops,  and  Number  of  Live  Stock,  in  Grazing  Counties  and 
in  Corn  Counties  of  England,  and  Percentages  of  the  Totals  in  England 
in  Grazing  and  Corn  Counties  respectively. 


Total  acreage  returned 
under  all  kinds  of  crops, 
bare  fallow,  and  grass 

Acreage  under — 

Wlieat    

Barley    

Oats   

Eye    

Beans 

Peas   

Total    under   above  "I 
corn  crops J 

Potatoes    

Turnips  and  swedes.... 

Mangold    

Carrots  

Cabbage,     kohl-rabi,     and  1 

rape    J 

Vetches,  lucerne,  &c 

Clover     and    other     grass 

under  rotation 

Total  under  above  green 
crops  and  grass  under 
rotation 

Bare  fallow  

Permanent  pasture  

Flax  

Hops 

Orchards,  &c 

Woods,  &,c 

Number  of  horses  used  solely  1 

for  agriculture J 

Number  of  horses  unbroken  "I 
and  mares  for  breeding    ....  J 

Number  of  cattle 

„  sheep     

pigs    


In  Grazins;  Counties. 


Acreage 

and 
Number. 


13,119,912 


956,869 
714,146 
816,582 

1(1,396 
104,530 

44,379 


2,646,902 


190.867 

651,447 

95,799 

3,437 

56,870 

106,020 

1,400,903 


2,505,343 


309,004 

7,616,714 

3,160 

8,819 

133,613 

748,913 


368,054 

180,887 

2,707,069 

8,784,899 

807,235 


Percentage 

of  Total 
lor  Eii'ilanil. 


y^'l 


34-8 

34"7 
53  "7 
32-8 
25-9 
19-2 


5"'" 
44"  i 

28-7 

22-6 
36-7 
29-7 

52'9 


47'- 


40-7 
66-7 
36-0 
I3'2 
76-3 


48-0 

65-1 

5-'- 
47-5 


In  Corn  Counties. 


Acreage 

and 
Nnnilier. 


11,476,324 


1,788,864 

1,346,661 

703,543 

21,287 

299,541 

186,901 


4.346,797 


134.064 

821,583 

237,810 

11,749 

98,131 

251,357 

1,245,338 


2,800,032 


450,841 

3,815,142 

5,628 

57,884 

41,587 

686,521 


398,473 

144,858 

1,450.977 

8,043,747 
890,679 


Percentage 

ot  Total 
for  England. 


46-7 


6s-2 
65-3 

46'3 
67-2 

74' I 

8o-8 


62-2 


41  "3 

55-8 

7i"3 
77'4 

6r3 


47-1 


59'3 

64"o 
86-8 
23'7 
47-8 


44"5 

34"9 

47-8 

52*5 
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Acreage  of  each  Description  of  Crop  in  Grazing  and  Corn  Counties 
of  JEnglaiid,  and  Percentage  of  Total  Cultivated  Acreage  in  each 
Division,  under  each  Description  of  Crop. 


Ill  Grazing  Counties. 

111  Corn  Counties. 

Acreage. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Cultivated 

AiTea>;e 
in  the  Division. 

Acreage. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Cult'ivated 

Acreage 
in  tlie  Division. 

Acreage  under — 

2,646,902 
1,104,440 

1,400,903 

309,004 
7,646,714 

;o"2 
8-4 

IO-7 

-"4 

58-3 

4.346,797 
1,554,694 

1,245,338 

450,841 
3,815,142 

37-9 

io'9 

3"9 

33'- 

Clover  and  other  grass  1 

under  rotation  ./ 

Bare  fallow    

Permanent  pasture  

"  On  comparing  the  figures  with  tliose  of  the  last  yeai*  or  two, 
the  variations  in  the  distribution  of  the  crops  between  the  two 
great  divisions  are  very  slight  except  in  a  few  instances.  Thus  in 
the  corn  crops  the  percentage  in  the  grazing  counties  is  now  37*8 
against  37'6  last  year  and  37*9  in  1878,  and  there  are  a  few  small 
vai'iations  in  the  green  crops,  but  the  total  percentage  of  green 
crops  in  the  grazing  counties  varies  only  as  mvich  as  from  47*7  in 
1879  to  47 '2  this  year,  the  corresponding  percentage  of  green  crops 
in  the  corn  counties  being  52*8  this  year,  against  52*3  in  1879  and 
52*2  in  1878.  In  bare  fallow  the  increase  has  been  larger  in  the 
corn  than  in  the  grazing  counties,  the  percentage  in  the  corn 
counties  being  now  59*3  against  57*1  last  year  and  55*2  in  1878, 
and  the  percentage  of  bare  fallow  in  the  grazing  counties  is  now 
only  407.  The  increased  acreage  of  flax  is  chiefly  in  the  corn 
counties,  and  the  percentage  there  is  this  year  64"0  of  the  total  area 
as  compared  with  6o'9  last  year.  Woods  show  a  percentage  of  52*2 
in  the  grazing  counties  against  5ro  in  the  last  return  in  1872. 
As  regards  live  stock,  there  is  again  little  difference ;  but  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  sheep  in  the  grazing  counties  is  now  5-2  "2, 
as  compared  with  53*0  in  1879  and  in  the  corn  counties  47*8 
against  47*0. 

"  As  before  mentioned,  a  special  return  of  various  sized  holdings 
and  the  live  stock  thereon  was  this  year  obtained,  and  the  parti- 
culars for  each  county  of  Great  Britain  will  be  found  in  Tables 
Nos.  6  to  22. 

"  On  coiuparing  the  principal  results  with  the  figures  of  1875, 
when  the  last  return  of  this  kind  was  obtained,  the  proportionate 
acreage  of  the  large  and  small  lioldings  seems  to  have  undergone 
little  change.  Thus  for  Great  Britain  the  area  held  in  occupations 
of  50  acres  and  under  is  still  15  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  that  between 
50  and  100  acres  also  15  percent.;  between  100  and  300,  42  per 
cent.;  from  300  to  500,  16  per  cent.;  from  500  to  1,000,  10  per 
cent. ;  and  in  farms  over  i  ,000  acres  2  per  cent. 

"  In  England  alone  a  tendency  to  larger  occupations  may  be 
noticed,  the  small  farms  of  50  acres  and  under  being  now  14  instead 
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of  1 5  pel'  cent,  of  tlie  whole  acreage,  and  the  moderate  sized  ones 
between  50  and  300  acres,  54  per  cent,  against  56  percent,  in  1875, 
while  farms  over  300  acres  amount  to  32  per  cent.,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  cultivated  area  as  compared  with  29  per  cent,  in  1875. 

"  In  Scotland,  however,  the  tendency  is  rather  to  an  increase  in 
occupations  between  50  and  300  acres,  which  are  now  59  per 
cent,  against  58  per  cent,  in  1875,  and  the  moderate  sized  farms 
in  Wales  have  also  somewhat  increased,  so  that,  as  before  stated, 
the  proportionate  acreage  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  is  almost 
the  same. 

"  Turning  to  the  number  of  live  stock,  there  is  again  little 
variation  to  notice.  Medium  sized  holdings  (50  to  300  acres)  still 
have  58  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  small  holdings  is 
now  17  per  cent,  as  compared  with  18  per  cent,  in  1875  ;  cattle  on 
the  same  holdings  being  still  24  per  cent.,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  number. 

"  It  may  be  remarked,  as  was  mentioned  in  ]\Ir.  Yalpy's  report 
in  1875,  that  the  large  number  of  sheep  compared  to  acreage  on  the 
small  holdings  in  Wales  and  Scotland  is  owing  to  these  occupiers 
having  large  tracts  of  rough  pasture  not  included  in  the  agricul- 
tui'al  returns  in  addition  to  their  small  acreage  of  cultivated  or 
enclosed  land. 

"  With  a  view  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  return,  some 
comparative  tables  were  last  year  added,  and  are  now  continued, 
embracing  and  expanding  the  information  formerly  given  for  a 
series  of  years  in  two  short  tables  immediately  appended  to  the 
report,  and  giving  in  addition  certain  details  as  to  each  county  for 
a  series  of  years.  As  was  explained  in  my  report  last  year,  the  iii'st 
two  of  these  tables  (Nos.  23  and  24)  show  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years  the  acreage  of  land  under  different  crops  and  number  of  live 
stock  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  comparison 
of  land  under  crops  with  permanent  pasture,  while  the  subsequent 
tables  give  details  and  percentages  of  cultivation  for  the  same  decen- 
nial period  in  the  different  counties  of  Great  Britain  which  are 
arranged  not  geographically  but  as  '  corn,'  '  pastoral,'  or  '  mixed ' 
counties,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  corn  crops  to  perma- 
nent pasture.  Other  tables  were  also  added,  comprising  and  con- 
tinuing the  information  as  to  the  prices  of  corn  and  other  articles 
of  agricultural  produce,  imports  of  such  articles  by  quantities  and 
values,  and  other  matters  contained  in  the  Returns  Nos.  273  and 
401,  Sess.  1878,  and  No.  210,  Sess.  1879.  These  two  sets  of  tables 
form  Nos.  23  to  58,  inclusive,  of  the  accompanying  return. 

"  The  returns  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  in  British  possessions 
and  foreign  countries  ceased  to  be  included  with  this  report  several 
years  ago,  the  principal  figures  being  annually  published  in  the 
statistical  abstracts  relating  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries ; 
but  with  a  view  of  quoting  briefly  in  this  report  the  principal  results 
in  the  Australasian  colonies  and  in  the  United  States,  special  appli- 
cation has  again  been  made  to  the  heads  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ments in  Australasia,  and  the  valuable  monthly  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  prepared  by  the  department 
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of  agriculture  at  Wasliington  have  been  consulted  with  reference 
to  agriculture  in  America. 

"  The  returns  from  Queensland  have  not  yet  been  received,  but 
taking  last  year's  figures  for  that  colony,  it  appears  from  the  various 
colonial  accounts  that  2^  million  acres  of  land  in  Australasia  were 
under  wheat  in  the  last  harvest,  being  two  and  a  half  times  the 
area  under  wheat  there  ten  yeai's  ago,  and  within  300,000  acres  of 
the  wheat  acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  produce,  moreover, 
which  last  year  was  only  10  bushels  per  acre,  was  this  year  moi'e 
than  1 3  bushels,  or  about  the  average  produce  in  the  United  States, 
the  largest  wheat  growing  colony  (South  Australia)  yielding  10 
bushels  to  the  acre,  Victoria  13  bushels,  and  New  Zealand  as  much 
as  28  bushels.  Barley  is  not  yet  an  important  crop  in  Australia, 
but  its  acreage  was  this  year  136,000,  against  80,000  in  1879, 
Victoria  and  New  Zealand  having  both  doubled  their  area  under 
barley,  and  the  produce  averaged  25  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  were 
grown  on  565,000  acres,  and  yielded  about  31  bushels  per  acre,  the 
produce  of  l^^ew  Zealand  averaging  nearly  40  bushels  an  acre.  Maize 
is  grown  almost  entirely  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 
The  area  under  that  crop  in  the  former  colony  was  135,000  acres  in 
the  present  year,  and  the  produce  3  5  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  nearly 
6  bushels  more  than  in  the  United  States.  Potatoes  occupied 
103,000  acres,  and  the  produce  was  418.000  tons,  or  more  than  four 
tons  to  the  acre,  the  average  yield  in  New  Zealand  being  between 
five  and  six  tons.  There  is  little  change  in  the  acreage  under  vine- 
yards in  Australia  of  late  years,  13,000  acres  being  this  year  under 
vineyards,  from  which  1,800,000  gallons  of  wine  were  made.  About 
17,000  gallons  of  wine  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Australia  in  1879,  and  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  also  consumed 
some  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  wine-making  colonies.  As 
regards  live  stock  in  Australasia,  in  the  absence  of  this  year's 
returns  for  two  important  colonies,  Queensland  and  New  Zealand, 
we  are  unable  to  make  a.  very  close  comparison  with  past  years,  but 
in  Victoria  we  find  a  small  falling  off  in  cattle  and  a  larger  one, 
nearly  three  quai'ters  of  a  million,  in  sheep,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Victoria  being  now  less  than  in  any  year  since  1864.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  and  acreage  of  squatting  run's  of  late  years,  owing 
to  more  land  being  cultivated,  is  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  this 
decline.  In  New  South  Wales  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  increase 
from  last  year's  figures  in  all  descriptions  of  stock  and  especially  in 
sheep,  of  which  there  are  now  29  millions  or  double  the  number  in 
1870.  The  approximate  number  of  live  stock  in  the  whole  of  Austral- 
asia for  the  present  year  was  of  horses  1,050,000,  horned  cattle 
7,510,000,  sheep  65,400,000,  and  pigs  810,000. 

"  The  absence  of  yearly  agricultural  returns  in  the  dominion  of 
Canada  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  decennial  statistics,  which 
are  collected  with  the  census  and  were  last  taken  in  1870,  give  no 
information  as  to  the  present  production  of  wheat  in  the  newly 
settled  districts  of  Manitoba. 

"  With  respect  to  the  United  States  the  latest  returns  state  the 
acreage  under  wheat  to  be  about  9  per  cent,  in  excess  of  last  year, 
which  would  represent  this  year's  area  as  rather  more  than  35I  mil- 
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lion  acres.  Maize,  whicli  covered  53,085,000  acres  last  year,  shows 
an  increase  of  less  than  i  per  cent.  Barley,  1,733,000  acres  last 
3^ear,  has  fallen  off  10  per  cent.  Rye,  1,551,000  acres  in  1879,  has 
also  fallen  off.  Oats,  12,683,000  acres  last  year,  cover  an  increased 
area  of  about  2  per  cent. 

"  The  retui-ns  of  the  yield  of  these  crops  have  not  yet  been 
received,  but  the  reports  received  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington  state  the  condition  of  both  the  wheat  and  maize 
crops  to  be  little  less  favourable  than  last  year.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  increased  acreage  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  yield 
of  wheat,  which  in  1879  was  448,755,000  bushels,  will  not  be  less 
this  year  than  500,000,000  bushels,  and  maize,  which  yielded 
1.544,899,000  bushels  last  year,  may  somewhat  exceed  that  quantity. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  qiiantity  of  breadstuffs  available  for 
export  to  Europe  will  be  fully  equal  to  last  year,  when  (in  the 
twelve  months  ended  30th  June,  1880)  153  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
6  million  barrels  of  tlour,  and  98  million  bushels  of  maize  were 
exported  from  the  United  States.  From  the  reports  of  live  stock 
in  the  United  States  estimated  on  the  1st  of  January  last  there 
appears  to  be  little  change  from  the  figures  of  1878-79,  except  as 
regards  sheep,  in  which  there  is  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.  Pigs  on 
the  other  hand  are  less  by  4  per  cent.  According  to  these  estimates 
the  numbers  should  now  be,  horses  11  millions,  mules  if  million, 
cattle  33  millions,  sheep  40^  millions,  and  pigs  33-^  millions. 
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Table  A. — Total  Area  and  Acreage  under  each  kind  of  Crop,  Bare  Fallow,  and  Grass, 
and  1879,  in  each  Division  of  Greek  Britain,  icith  similar  Particulan 


En^ 

land. 

Wales. 

SCO 

land. 

18S0. 

1S79. 

1880, 

1879. 

1880. 

1N79. 

Total  Akea  and 

ACEEAGE   UNDEK  CORN    CROPS 

Total  area 

Acres. 

32.597. 
24.596, 

Acres. 
■32.597, 
24-,5n4, 

.\cres. 

4.722, 
2.76S, 

Acres, 

4,722. 
2,759. 

Acres, 
19.496, 

4-7.38, 

Acres. 
19.496, 
4,713, 

„     acreage  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass    ... 

Corn  Crops — 

Wheat 

2.746, 
2,061, 
1,520, 

32, 

404, 
231, 

2,719, 

2,23G, 

1,425, 

40, 

420, 

274. 

90, 
143, 
240, 

2, 

95, 
152, 
227, 
1, 
3, 
3, 

74, 

264. 

1,037, 

20, 
1, 

77, 

279. 

1.003, 

8, 

22 

Barley  or  bere  

Oats    

Jtve 

Peas    

Total  of  corn  crops  

6,994, 

7.114, 

480. 

481, 

1,40.3, 

iS-. 

486, 
2, 
I, 

s, 
16, 

1,392, . 

Green  Crops — 

325, 

1-473, 

334, 

15, 

'55, 

357, 

324, 

1,458, 

353, 

1+, 

162, 

42G, 

30. 
65. 

8. 

I, 

I, 

43, 

67. 

8, 

1, 

7, 

175. 

492, 
2,  1 
1,  1 

Mangold 

Calibage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 

Vetclies  and  other  green  crops,  except  clover  (jr  > 
grass  j 

Total  of  green  crops 

2,659, 

2,737, 

121, 

126, 

697, 

690,1 

2,646, 
11,462, 

6?; 
760, 

2,675, 
11,234, 

fis' 

c:i, 

i,So6, 
31, 

347, 

1,774, 

29, 

1.456, 
1,159, 

1,451, 
1,159, 

-1, 

Pernianent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rota-) 
tion  (exclusive  of  heath  or  mountain  land) j 

Flav       ..             

Hops 

Bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land 

Numb 

:e  of  Li 

VE  Stoci, 

,    AS   KETUI 

INED  upo: 

Horses  finchiding  ponies),  as  returned  by  occupiers 

7f^7, 
326, 

770, 
331, 

bi. 

73, 

63, 

141, 

53- 

142, 
54,  . 

1,093, 

].ini, 

135, 

136, 

194. 

196, 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  

Other  cattle- 

1,593, 

1,076, 
1,489, 

1,605, 

1,033, 
1,491, 

261, 

126, 
267, 

262, 

112, 

270, 

3S7, 

259, 
453, 

389, 

260, 
435, 

Total  of  cattle  1 

4.15S. 

4,129, 

654. 

644, 

1.099. 

1,(N4, 

Sheep  — 

10,630, 
6, 199, 

11,521, 
6,925, 

1,905. 
813, 

2,012, 
861, 

4.651, 

2,421, 

4.639,  . 
2,199, 

16,829, 

18,446, 

2,7>S, 

2,873, 

7.072, 

6,838,  ' 

Pigs     

1,698, 

1,771, 

1S2, 

19.3, 

121, 

128,{ 
i 

*  From  Returns  prepared  by  th 

;  Uegistrar- 

General  for 

Ireland,  ; 

nd  laid  b 

lore  I'arliai 

lent. 

1880.] 
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(ud  Number  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  as  returned  upon  the  4th  June,  ISSO, 
"or  Ireland,*  and  icith  Total  for  United  Kingdom.  [ooo's  omitted.] 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

United  Kin-j^iom, 
including  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands. 

l^SO. 

1879. 

18S0. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

'.EtN    CrO 

PS,  Bare  F 

ALLOW,  Grass,  &c 

Acri'S. 

Acres. 

56,815, 
31,976, 

Acres. 

20.820, 
15.358, 

Acres. 

2(),8iiO, 
15,336, 

Acres. 
77.829, 
47-587, 

Acres. 

77,829, 
47,4-i7, 

Total  area 
„     acreage  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass 

2.4».-, 

2,797, 

41, 

437, 

234, 

2,890, 

2,667, 

2,657, 

49, 

444, 

278, 

149, 

219, 

1,382, 

7, 
10, 
I, 

158, 

255, 

1,330, 

9, 

9, 

1, 

3.066, 
2,695, 
4,192, 

48, 
436, 
235, 

3,056, 

2,93-2, 

3,998, 

58, 

454, 

279, 

Corn  Crops — 
Wlieat 

Barlev  or  bere 
Oats  ' 
Rye 
Beans 
Peas 

8,875, 

8,985, 

1,768, 

1,762, 

10.672, 

10,777, 

Total  of  corn  crops 

551, 

2,024, 

343, 

380,   i 

541, 

2,017, 

364, 

16, 

168, 

448, 

821, 
30s, 

t42, 

U, 
42, 

36, 

843, 
315. 
t51, 

t5, 
40, 

41, 

1. 381, 
2.  ^^6, 

385, 

21, 

204, 

418, 

1,393, 
2,342, 

415, 
21, 

209, 

492, 

Green  Crops — 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold 

Carrots 

Cabbage,  ko!il-rabi,  and  rape 
fVetcbes  and  other  green  crops,   except  clover  or 
\     grass 

3,477, 

3,554, 

1,248, 

1,295, 

4.74S 

4,872, 

Total  of  green  crops 

4,434, 
14,427, 

/■•'■ 

813, 

4,473, 

14,167, 

7, 
68, 

721, 

1,910, 

10,261, 

158, 
15, 

1,937, 

10,198, 

128, 
16, 

6.389, 
24. 7  "7, 

67, 

829. 

6,451, 
24,396, 

135, 

68, 

738, 

Clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation 

5"  Permanent  pastureor  grassnot  broken  up  iu  rotation 
(         (exclusive  of  heath  or  mountain  land) 

Flax 
Hops 
Bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land 

HK  4th  J 

L-NE,  1880  1 

\.ND  1879 

980, 
441, 

985. 

448, 

}    499, 

513, 

1,930, 

1,955, 

Horses  (including  ponies),  as  returned  by  occupiers 
of  land — 
U,*ed  solely  for  pui-jiose  of  agriculture,  &e. 
Unbroken  horses  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding 

1,421, 

1,43.3, 

499, 

513, 

1,930, 

1,935, 

Total  of  horses 

2,242, 

1,461, 
2,210, 

2,253, 

1,405, 
2,196, 

1,397, 

864, 
1,660, 

1,465, 

8il, 

1,762, 

3.655, 

2,330, 

3,886, 

3,736, 

2,250, 
3,975, 

Cattle- 
Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 
Otlier  cattle— 

2  year.<  of  age  and  above 

Under  2  yesis  of  age 

5,913, 

5,856, 

3-92>, 

4,068, 

9,871, 

9,961, 

Total  of  cattle 

17,186, 

9,4.33, 

18,172, 
9,985, 

2.S05, 
1,256, 

2,572, 
1,446, 

19.523, 

10,717, 

20,780, 
11,458, 

Sheep — 
1  year  old  and  above 
Under  1  year  old 

26,619. 

28,1.57, 

3.561, 

4,018. 

30.240, 

32,238, 

Total  of  sheep 

2,001, 

2,092, 

849, 

1,072, 

2,863, 

3,178, 

Pigs 

+  Iiichuliug  beet  root. 


Including  parsnips. 
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Table  B. — Percentage  of  Total  Cultivated  Acreage  tinder  Various  Kinds  of  Crops,  and 
and  Number  of  each  Kind  of  Live  Stool-  to  every  loo  Acres 


Corn  ci'ops  (including  beans  and 
peas)    

Green  crops    

Bare  fallow     

Grrass — 

Clover,  &e.,  under  rotation  

Permanent  pastiu'e 

Other  crops 


Total 


Wheat 

Barley  or  here 
Oats 

Rye 

Beans  

Peas     


Total 


Potatoes  

Turnips  and  swedes  

Mangold 

Carrots    

Cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape  .... 

Vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other 
green  crop,  except  clover  or 
grass     


Total 


Horses 
Cattle  . 
Sheep  . 
Pigs      . 


Eng 

and. 

W; 

les. 

Scotland. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

Pekcextage  of  Total  Cultivated 

Acreage 

28-4 

10-8 
31 


10-8 

46 -G 

0-3 


100-0 


29-0 

17-3 

i7"5 

29-6 

29-5 

-■7 

4-3 
1-1 

4-6 
i-o 

14-7 
0-5 

i4'7 
o'4 

10-9 

45 '9 

12-0 

65-3 

00 

64-4 

O'O 

30-7 

24-5 

0-0 

30-8 
Z4-6 

0-0 

lOO'O 

100-0 

loo-o 

100-0 

loo-o 

Peecektage  of  Total  Acreage  of  Coex  Crops 


39-3 

29-5 

21-7 

0-4 

5-8 

3-3 


100  0 


3  I  "4 

ZG-Q 

0-6 
5'9 
3 '9 


lOO'O 


18-8 

29-8 

50-1 

0-4 

0-5 

0-4 


100-0 


19-7 

3i'7 

47-1 

o'5 

0-6 

0-6 


5-3 

r-'; 

18-8 

20-0 

73-9 

7-'- 

0-5 

0-6 

1-4 

1-6 

0-1 

O'l 

100-0 

lOO'O 

Percentage  op  Total  Acreage  of  G-reen  Crops 


12-2 

55-4 

12-6 

0-6 

5-8 

13-4 


100-0 


II-8 

53"3 
12-9 

0-5 
5"9 

15-6 


32-4 

54-3 

6-4 

0-4 

0-9 

56 


100-0 


33-6 

53*0 
6-6 
0-4 

I'O 


26-8 

69-7 

0-3 

0-2 

0-8 

2-2 


100-0 


71-2 

0-4 

0-2 
o'7 


Number  of  each  Kind  of  Live  Stock  to  evert 


4-4 
16-6 
68-4 

6-9 


4"5 

4-9 

4"9 

4-1 

4"- 

16-9 

23-7 

~}i'  i 

23-2 

23-0 

75"3 

98-2 

1 04- 2 

149-3 

145-1 

7'- 

6-6 

7-0 

2-6 

-'7 
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of  the  Acreage  of  Corn  and  Green  Crops  under  the  several  Descriptions  of  such  Crops, 
under  Ctdtivation,  in  each  of  the  Years  1880  and  1879. 


United  Kingdom, 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

including  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

UNDER   VAEIOUS   KiNDS    OF   CeOPS    IN    EACH   YeAE. 

27-7 

28-1 

11-5 

ii"5 

22-4 

22-7 

J  Corn  crops  (including  beans  and 
1     peas) 

10-8 

in 

8-1 

8-"; 

10-0 

io'3 

Grreen  crops 

2-5 

2'3 

0-1 

o-i 

1-7 

1-6 

Bare  fallow 
Grass — 

13-8 

14-0 

12-5 

12-6 

13-4 

13-6 

Clover,  &c.,  under  rotation 

45-0 

44'3 

66-8 

66-5 

52-0 

51  "4 

Permanent  pasture 

0-2     !        o-j 

1-0 

0-8 

0-5 

0-4 

Other  crops 

100-0     i    loo-o 

1 

100-0 

lOO-Q 

100-0 

loo-o 

Total 

FNDER    EACH    KiND    OF   CoRN    CkOP   IN    EACH    YeAE. 

32-8 

32"2 

8-4 

8-9 

28-7 

28-4 

Wheat 

27-8 

29-7 

12-4 

i4"5 

25-3 

Barley  or  bere 

31-5 

29-6 

78-2 

75'5 

39-3 

57'i 

Oats 

0-5 

o"5 

0-4 

o'5 

0-4 

O'C 

Rye 

4-8 

4'9 

0-6 

o'5 

4-1 

4'  = 

Beans 

2-6 

3"i 

0-0 

o-] 

2-2 

2-6 

Peas 

100-0 

lOQ-O 

100-0 

lOC'O 

100-0 

ico-o 

Total 

TJNDEE   EACH   KiND   OF   GrREEN   CeOP   IN   EACH   YeAE. 

15-9 

I';-2 

65-8 

('^■i 

29-1 

28-6 

Potatoes 

58-2 

<^6-8 

24-3 

24"3 

49-2 

48-1 

Turnips  and  swedes 

9-9 

10-2 

3-3 

4-0 

8-1 

8-^ 

Mangold 

0-5 

c-4 

0-3 

o'3 

0-5 

0-4 

Cari'ots 

4-6 

4-8 

3-4 

3'i 

4-3 

4' 3 

Cabbages,  kolil-rabi,  and  rape 
r  Vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other 

10-9 

12-6 

2-9 

3  ^ 

8-8 

lo-i 

<      green    crop,  except  clover  or 
L     grass 

100-0 

loo-o 

100-0 

lOO-O 

100-0 

100-0 

I'otal 

100  Acres  under  Ceops,  Fallow  and  G-rass. 

4-4 

4-5 

3-3 

y?, 

4-1 

4"  I 

Horses 

18-4 

,8-3 

25-5 

^6-5 

20-7 

21-0 

Cattle 

1     82-9 

88-1 

23-2 

26-1 

63-5 

68-0 

Sheep 

6-2 

^•5 

5-5 

7-0 

6-0 

6-7 

Pigs 

1 

2x2 
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Table  C — Statement  of  the  Number  of  Agricidtv.ral  Holdings  of  various  sizes,  and  of  the 
Acreage  of  each  Class  of  Holdings  ;  and  of  the  Live  Stock  thereon,  in  England,  VVales^ 
Scotland,  and  Great  Britain,  in.  each  of  the  years  1880  and  1875. 


Classification  of 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Holdings. 

1880.        1 

1875.        1 

1880.      1      1875. 

1880.      1      1875. 

18S0. 

1S75. 

Number  of  Agriclltukal  Holdings  of  iach  Class. 

50  acres  and  under  .. 

295,313 

293,469 

40,836 

40,161 

55,280 

56,311 

391,429 

389,941 

From    50  to     100 

44,602 

44,842 

9,767 

9,656 

9,726 

9,878 

64,095 

6i.37& 

„     100  „     300 

58,677 

58,450 

7,690 

7,316 

12,348 

11,823 

78,721 

77,589 

„     300  „     500 

11,617 

11,245 

454 

433 

2,007 

1,967 

14,078 

13,645 

„      500  „  I,CXX> 

4,095 

3,871 

75 

84 

661 

691 

4,831 

4,646 

Above  1,000   

500 

463 

6 

10 

79 

126 

585 

599 

Total  

414,804 

412,340 

58,834 

57.660 

80,101 

80,796 

553,739 

550,796 

ACEKAGE    OF    HOLDINGS    OF   EACH    CLASS. 

50  acres  and  under  ... 

3,528,840 

3-550,405 

647,587 

631,941 

653,295 

666,356 

4,829,722 

4,848,702 

From    50  to    loc 

3,233,053 

3,259,110 

707,743 

698,879 

721,844 

697,620 

4,662,640 

4,655,604 

„     100  „     300 

10.197,913 

10,042,163 

1,202,098 

1,141,456 

2.082.914 

1,980,081 

13,482,925 

13,163,691 

„    300  „     500 

4,359,794 

4,202,402 

155,993 

157,725 

750,295 

729,885 

5,266,082 

5,o9o,oi3 

„    500  „  1,000 

2,654,3hO 

2, 5 '3,903 

47,878 

54,207 

418,650 

427,478 

3,120,388 

2,995.588 

637,311 

571,994 

7,176 

12,941 

114,298 

109,675 

758,785 

694,610 

Total    .... 

24,611,271 

24,139,976 

2,767,975 

2,697,149 

4,741,296 

4,611,095 

32,120,542 

31,448,220 

NUM 

BER   OF    HOR 

SES    USED    FOR   AGKICLLTURE    ON    K.^CH    CLASS    OF    HOLDINGS. 

50  acres  and  under  ... 

141,252 

_» 

19,445 

_* 

34,681 

* 

195,378 

* 

From    50  to     100 

113,433 

* 

20,861 

— * 

25,032 

— * 

150,326 

* 

„     ICO  „      300 

314,252 

— * 

28,746 

— * 

56,680 

* 

399.684 

* 

.)     300  „      500 

119,65.-. 

— * 

2,915 

* 

16,0.57 

— * 

139,227 

* 

,,      500  „  I.OCO 

65,651 

— * 

585 

— * 

7,100 

— * 

73,342 

— * 

Above  1,000  

12,2J3 

* 

47 

* 

1,033 

* 

13,323 

— * 

Total   

766,486 

* 

72,599 

141,195 

_* 

980,280 

-* 

NUM 

BER  OF  Cattle  on  each  Class  of  Holdings. 

50  acres  and  under  ... 

924,407 

963,651 

192,355 

196,192 

281,035 

307,967 

1,397,797 

i,467,8g 

From    50  to     100 

659,165 

699.548 

172,945 

175,915 

196.125 

206,906 

1,028,235 

1, 082,31 

„     100  ,,     300 

1,677,622 

1,695,295 

254,406 

244,140 

436.561 

438,145 

2,368,589 

3,377.5« 

„     300  „      500 

573,135 

562,836 

27,927 

27,581 

116.489 

116,920 

717,551 

707,3^ 

„      500  „   I,0CO 

259,669 

244,023 

6,077 

6,419 

47,281 

52,00s 

313,027 

302,450 

46,957 

40,050 

562 

757 

9,297 

> 0,595 

56,816 

5 ',402 

Total   

4,140,955 

4,205.403 

654,272  1     651,004 

1,1  S6.7S8 

•,132,541 

5,882,015 

5,()SS,94S 

Number 

3F  t^HEEp  and  Lambs  on  kach  Class  of  Holdings. 

1 

50  acres  and  under  .. 

1,497,700 

1,808,413 

705,959 

831,61s 

2,368,186 

2,583.626 

4.571,905 

5,223.1 

From    50  to     100 

1,754,255 

2,126,590 

749,807 

807,382 

1,230,934 

1,098,738 

3,734,996 

!      4,032,!a| 

„     ICO  „     300 

6,432,090 

7,592,104 

1,027.070 

1,067,426 

1.877,501 

1,708,614 

9,336,667 

io,368,l3 

„     300  „     500 

3,694,344 

4,038,957 

139,790 

167,150 

746.587 

749,122 

4,580,721 

4,'155,329 

„     500  „  1,000 

2,735,584 

2,865,219 

57,246 

63,4 '9 

584,014 

608,716 

3,376,844 

3.53-,354 

704,752 

656,504 

7,590 

13,691 

139,667 

244,387 

852,015 

oii.s?: 

Total  

16,818,785 

19,087,787 

2,687,474 

2,950,686 

6,946,889 

6,993,203 

26,453,148 

29,031,676 

*  Uulnoken  liorse 
1875,  and  llierefore  n( 

i  and  mares  k 
>  cumpai'isoM  c 

ept  lor  breedii 
an  be  made  b 

m  were  included  with  the  horses  used  for  agriculture  in  tl 
etwcen  the  numbers  for  the  years  1880  and  WJo. 

le  returns  ft) 
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Table  D. — Sfafement  slioiolng  the  Percentage  that  the  Ntimber  and  Acreage  of 
each  Clans  of  Holdings,  and  the  Live  Stock  thereon,  is  of  the  Total  Number 
a?id  Acreage  of  Holdings,  and  of  Lire  Stock  thereon,  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Great  Britain,  for  each  of  the  gears  1880  and  1875. 


England. 

Wales.                  Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Holdings. 

1880. 1  1875. 

1880.     1875. 

1880.     1875. 

1880.  1  1875. 

Per-centage  of  the  Total  Number  of  Holdings. 

50  acres  and  vmder.... 
From    50  to      100.... 

„      100  „      300.... 

„      300  „      500.... 

„      500  „   1,000.... 
Above  1,000    

71 
11 

14 
3 

1 

71 
11 
14 

I 

69 

17 

13 

1 

70 
17 
i; 

I 

69 

12 

15 

3 

1 

70 

12 
15 

1 

71 
12 
14 

2 

1 

71 
12 

14 
I 

Total     

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Per-centage  of  Total  Acreage. 

50  acres  and  under.... 
From    50  to      100.... 

„      100  „      300.... 

„      300  „      500.... 

„      500  „  1,000.... 
Above  1,000    

14 
13 
41 
18 
11 
3 

15 

14 
4- 

17 
10 

23 

26 

43 

6 

2 

23 
26 

4- 
6 

I 

14 
15 
44 
16 
9 
2 

14 

15 

43 
16 

10 

15 

15 
42 
16 
10 
2 

15 
15 
42 
16 
10 

Total    

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Per-centage  of  Horses  on  e.\ch  Class  of  Holdings. 

50  acres  and  imder... 
From    50  to      100.... 

„      100  „      300.... 

)>      300  „      500.... 

„      500  „   1,000.... 
Above  1,000    

18 
15 
41 
16 
8 
2 

* 

* 

# 

# 

* 

* 

27 

29 

39 

4 

1 

* 

* 

« 

_* 

# 

* 

24 
18 
40 
12 
5 
1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

— * 

20 
16 
41 
14 
8 
1 

* 

« 

* 

« 

* 

Tobd    

100 

# 

100 

* 

100 

# 

100 

* 

Per-centage  of  Cattle  on  each  Class  of  Holdings. 

50  acres  and  under.... 
From    50  to      100.... 

„      100  „      300.... 

„      300  „      500.... 

„      500  „   1,000.... 
Above  1,000    

22 
16 
41 
14 
6 
1 

-3 
17 
40 
I  ^ 
6 
I 

29 

27 

39 

4 

1 

30 
27 
38 

4 

I 

26 
18 
40 
11 
4 
1 

-7 
18 

39 

10 

5 

I 

24 
18 
40 
12 
5 
1 

24 
18 
40 
12 

5 

I 

Total    

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 00 

Per-centage  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  on  each  Class 
OF  Holdings. 

50  acres  and  under.... 
From    50  to      100.... 

„      100  ,,      300.... 

„      300  „      500.... 

„      500  „   1,000.... 
Above  1,000    

9 
11 

16 

4 

9 
II 

40 
21 

15 
4 

27 

28 

38 

5 

2 

28 

=7 

36 

6 

I 

34 
18 
27 
11 
8 
2 

37 
16 

24 
1 1 

9 
3 

17 
14 
36 
17 
13 
3 

18 
14 
36 
17 
12 

3 

Total    

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*  See  note  p.  658. 
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Table  E. — Summary 

3Iiscellanea. 
of  Total  Acreage  tender  each  Principa 

'  Crop,  and  c 

;Dec. 

f  the  Numhcr 

cipal  Crops. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Prln 

Acres. 
3,312,550 
126,334 
133,010 

Acres. 

3,336,888 
126,367 
135,702 

Acres. 
3,252,802 
116,852 
120,726 

Acres. 
3,391,440 
117,869 
120,991 

Acres. 
3,128,547 
111,797 
102,137 

Wheat.,..'' 

^G-reat  Britain... 

3,571,894 

3,598,957 

3,490,380 

3,630,300 

3,342,481 

1,964,210 
169.751 
251,822 

1,896,403 
168,014 
251,915 

1,926,183 
163,613 
246,117 

1,889,722 
152,425 
245,840 

2,090,423 
154,444 
264,834 

Walc,< 

Barley  or^ 
Bere 

Scotland 

» Great  Britain... 

2,385,783 

2,316,33^ 

2,335,913 

2,287,987 

2,509,701 

1,421,951 
237,170 

1,004,888 

1,454,114 

253,672 

1,007,891 

1,442,075 

256,074 

1,007,688 

1,419,128 

244,893 

1,012,206 

1,356,739 

235,621 

1,004,024 

^Val^'s 

Oats < 

Scotland 

-Great  Britnin... 
r  England 

2,715,707 

-,705,837 

2,676,227 

2,596,384 

2,664,009 

391,531 

51,853 

184,307 

339,056 

48,417 
176,615 

309,419 

44,936 

160,327 

314,571 
45,379 
160,480 

320,477 

44,505 

157,671 

Wales 

Potatoes  *> 

Scotland 

..Great  Britain.... 

627,691 

564,088 

514,682 

520,430 

522,653 

1,592,933 

69,833 

500,978 

1,512,496 

69,185 

501,826 

1,540,307 

70,821 

510,780 

1,560,857 
"  70,843 
501,636 

1,569,049 

70,326 

503,323 

Turnips 

and       ■< 
Swedes 

Wales 

Scotland 

» Great  Britain.... 
rEngland 

2,163,744 

2,083,507 

2,121,908 

2,133,336 

2,142,698 

2,694,370 

375,086 

1,299,992 

370,850 
1,320,209 

2,678,311 

360,555 

1,327,952 

2,618,655 

365,078 

1,357,009 

2,608,106 

360,596 

1,385,369 

Clover, 

Wales 

itCjUnder^ 

Scotland 

Eotation 

.Great  Britain.... 

ve  Stock. 

r  England 

4,369,448 

4,513,451 

4,366,818 

4,340,742 

4,354,071 

Li 

No. 
3,671,064 
596,588 
1,070,107 

No. 
3,901,663 
602,738 
1,120,593 

No. 
4,173,635 
642,857 
1,148,057 

No. 

4,305,440 

665,105 

1,154,846 

No. 
4,218,470 
651,274 
1,143,080 

Wales 

Cattle  ...A 

Scotland 

^Great  Britain.... 
rEngland 

5,337,759 

5,624,994 

5,964,549 

6,125,491 

6,012,824 

17,530,407 
2,706,415 

6,882,747 

17,912,904 
2,867,144 
7,141,459 

19,169,851 
2,966,862 
7,290,922 

19,859,758 
3,064,696 
7,389,487 

19,114,634 
2,951,810 
7,100,994 

Wales 

Sheep  ....< 

Scotland 

-Great  Britain.... 
rEngland 

27,119,569 

27,9-1,507 

29,427,635 

30,313,941 

29,167,438 

2,078,504 
225,456 
195,642 

2,347,512 
238,317 
185,920 

2,141,417 
211,174 
147,668 

2,058,781 

213,754 
150,297 

1,875,357 
203,348 
151,213 

Wales 

Pigs*    ....< 

Scotland 

-Great  Britain.... 

2,499,602 

2,771,749 

2,500,259 

2,422,832 

2,229,918 

Exclusive  of  tliose  kejit  in  towns  and  by 
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returired  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1880  inclusive. 


187G. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Friiiclpal 

England    

Wales    

.\cies. 

2,823>342 
94>423 
78,192 

Acres. 
2,987,129 
100,226 
81,185 

Acres. 
3,041,241 
101,813 
75,363 

Acres. 
2,718,992 
94,639 
76,613 

Acres. 

2,745,733 
89,729 
73,976 

Crops. 

Scotland    

Great  Britain 

England    

Wales   

>Wlieat 

-,995.957 

3,168,540 

3,218,417 

2,890,244 

2,909,438 

- 

2,109,265 

153,647 
270,197 

2,000,531 
147,212 
269,815 

2,062,498 
148,1  16 
259,038 

2,236,101 
152,491 

278,584 

2,060,807 

142,514 
264,120 

Barley 
>        or 
Bere 

Scotland   

Great  Britain 

England    

Wales    

2,533.109 

2,417,588 

2,469,652 

2,667,176 

2.467,441 

1  •534,-49 

242,417 

1,021,764 

1,489,909 

239,298 

1,024,882 

1,430,376 

234,9*6 

1,033,545 

1,425,126 

226,967 

1,004,535 

1,520,125 

239.526 

1,037,254 

- 

Scotland    

Great  Britain 

England    

Wales    

>Oats 

2,798,430 

2,754,179 

2,698,907 

2,656,628 

2,796,905 

305,429 
42,581 
154,709 

303,964 

42,942 

165,565 

301,852 
40,816 
165,763 

323,992 

42,609 

174,743 

324,931 

38,940 

187,061 

- 

Scotland   

Great  Britian 

England    

Wales    

Scotland    

Great  Britain 

England    

Wales    

>  Potatoes 

502.719 

512,471 

508,431 

541,344 

550,932 

■^ 

1,561.1 16 

72,049 

512,408 

1,495,885 

70,813 

506.757 

1,466,973 

67,531 

497,356 

1,457.762 

67,349 

491,964 

1,473,030 

6^,190 

485,987 

Turnips 
>      and 
Swedes 

2.145,573 

2,073,455 

2,031,860 

2,017,075 

2,024,207 

2,787,103 
36o,i';9 

2,737,387 

351,797 

1,405,032 

2,785,097 

356,486 

1,431,524 

2,674,949 

347,473 

1,450,951 

2,646,241 

332,353 

1,455,745 

Clover 

1.393,011 

Scotland   

Great  Britain 

Live  Si 

England    

Wales    

Scotland    

Great  Britain 

England    

Wales    

>&c., under 
Rotation 

4,540,273 

4,494,216 

4,573,107 

4,473,373 

4-434,339 

No. 
4,076,410 
636,644 
1,131,087 

No. 
3,979,650 
616,209 
1,102,074 

No. 

4,034,552 

608,189 

1,095,387 

No. 
4,128,940 
643,815 
1,083,601 

No. 

4,158,046 

654,714 
1,099,286 

ock. 
>  Cattle 

5,844,141 

5,697,933 

5,738,128 

5,856,356 

5,912,046 

- 

18,320,091 
2,873,141 

18,330,377 
2,862,013 
6,968,774 

18,444,004 
2,925,806 
7,036,396 

18,445,522 
2,873,460 
6,838,098 

16,828,646 
2,718,316 
7,072,088 

-^ 

6,989,719 

Scotland    

Great  Britain 

England    

Wales    

>•  Sheep 

28,182,951 

28,161,164 

28,406,206 

28,157,080 

26,619,050 

- 

',924,033 
21^,488 

2,114,751 
230,720 
153,257 

2,124,722 

218,357 
140,189 

1,771,081 
192,757 
127,721 

1,697,914 
182,003 
120,925 

- 

154,099 

Scotland   

Great  Britain 

>Pigs 

2,293,620 

2,498,728 

2,483,248 

2,091,559 

1 

2,000,842 

- 

less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 
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Table  F.—  Total  Acreage  xinder  Crop 

Miscellanea.                                         [Dec. 

s,  Bare  Falloio,  and  Grass  ;  and  Acreage  binder  Com 
Land),  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scodana 

1871. 

ls72. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Total  Acreage  under — 

Crops,    Bare    Fallow, 
and  G-rass — 

England  

Acres. 

23,717,660 
2,604,817 
4,516,090 

Acres. 

-3,830,197 
2,635,642 

Acres. 

23,893,558 
2,647,080 
4.561.982 

Acres. 

24,008,368 
2,678,730 
4>579>82i 

Acres. 

24,112,309 
2,696,143 

4,607,898 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

30,838,567 

51,004,173        31,102,620 

31,266,919 

31,416,350 

Corn  Crops — 

England  

7,683,692 

560,700 

1,430,869 

7,576,698 

561,916 

1-434.93  7 

7,501,713 

536,786 

1.420,429 

7,505,076 

516,001 

1.J.10.J.11 

7,528,543 

512,178 

1,410,929 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

9,675,261 

9.573.551 

9,458.928 

9.4U.490 

9,451,650 

Green  Crops — 
England  . 

2,897,545 
136,541 
704,094 

2,7'8  9-'^ 

•^Vd-sais 

2,764,182 

131)956 

685,132 

2,848,473  , 
131,085 

Wales  

136,065             133,232 
701.393             693,936 

Scotland 

684,549 

Total.: 

3,738,180 

3,616.383          3.576,486 

3,581,270 

3,664,107 

Clover,  &c. — 

England  

2,694,370 

375,086 

1,299,992 

=,822,39- 
37o,8i;o 

2,678,311     !     2.6i8.6kk 

2,608,106 

360,596 

1,385,369 

Wales  

360  555 

365,078 
1,357,009 

Scotland  

1  327  9.=;2 

Total 

4,369,448 

4,513,451          4,366,818 

4.340.74= 

4,354,071    1 

Total  Acreage  of — 
Arable  Land — 

England  

13,835,827 
1,110,352 
3,456,946 

i3>839.-369 
1,103,758 
3,485,440 

13,655,744 
1,065,495 
3,465,452 

13,570,219 
1,045,188 
3,473.500 

13,576,026 
1,029,830 
3,497,873 

Wales  

Scotland 

Total 

18,403,125 

18,428,567 

18,186,691 

18,088,907 

18,103,729 

Pennanent  Pasture — 
England  

9,881,833 
1,494,465 
1,059,144 

9,990,828 
1,531,884 

10,237,814 
1,581,585 
1  nqfi  .«isn 

10,438,149 

1.633,54= 
1,106,321 

10,536,283 
1,666,313 
1,110,025 

Wales  

Scotland 

■^     1 

Total 

12,435,442 

12,575,606 

12,915,929 

13,178,012 

13,312,621 

I 

1880.] 
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Crops,  Green  Crops,  Clover,  d-e.,  and  Permanent  Pasture  (exditsive  of  Heath  and  Mountain 
in  each  Year  from  1871  to  1880  inclusive. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Total  Acreage  under — 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

.\cres. 

Crops,     Bare    Fallow, 

and  Grass — 

24,iOI,622 

24,312,033 

24,417,815 

24,503,882 

24,596,266 

England 

2,712,097 

2,731,159 

2,746,511 

2,758,743 

2,767,516 

Wales 

4.6.37,893 

4,669,221 

4,690,206 

4,713,159 

4,738,127 

Scotland 

n, 551, 612 

31,712,413 

31,854.532 

31.975,784 

32,101,909 

Total 

Corn  Crops — 

7,288,186 

7,302,772 

7,274,811 

7,113,122 

6,993,699 

England 

498,968 

494,678 

491,868 

481,577 

478,116 

Wales 

1,407,515 

1,412,679 

1,400,967 

1,390,535 

1,403,887 

Scotland 

9,194.669 

9,210,129 

9.1^7,646 

8,985,234 

8,875,702 

Total 

Green  Crops — 

-.7.'^-,4.H 

2,759,174 

2,680,983 

2,736,488 

2, 659, '34 

England 

129.466 

129,535 

122,708 

126,951 

120,073 

Wales 

689,974 

696,137 

687,319 

690,879 

697,446 

Scotland 

.^, 571,874 

3,584,846 

3,491,010 

3,554,318 

3,476,653 

Total 

Clover,  &c. — 

-,787,103 

2,737,387 

2.785,097 

2,674,949 

2.646,241 

England 

360,159 

351,797 

356,486 

347,473 

332,353 

Wales 

1,393,011 

1,405,032 

1,431,524 

1,450,951 

1,455,745 

Scotland 

4,540,273 

4,494,216 

4,573,107 

4,473,373 

4-434-339 

Total 

Total  Acreage  of — 

Arable  Land — 

13,512,993 

13,454,017 

13408,235 

13,270,356 

13,134,410 

England 

1,014,151 

998,876 

998,310 

984,932 

961,766 

Wales 

3,508,524 

3,531,165 

3,536,691 

3,553,772 

3,578.774 

Scotland 

18,035,668 

17.984,058 

17,943,236 

17,809,060 

17,674,950 

Total 

Permanent  Pasture — 

10,688,629 

10,858,016 

1  1,009,580 

11,233,526 

11,461,856 

England 

1,697,946 

1,732,283 

1,748,201 

1,773,811 

1,805,750 

Wales 

1,129,369 

1,138,056 

1,153,515 

1,159,387 

1,159,353 

Scotland 

13,515,944 

13,728,355 

13,91 1,296 

14,166,724 

14,426,959 

Total 

664 
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Table  G. — Population*  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Value  of  Imports 
of  Live  Stock,  Cora  a7id  G7-ain,  and  variotis  Kinds  of  Dead  Meat  and 
Provisions  f  in  each  of  the  Years  1860  to  1879,  and  Proportion  per 
Head  of  Population. 


Population* 

Imports. 

of  the  United 
Kingdom, 

Years. 

Estinwted  at  the 

Live  Cattle, 

Corn, 

Dead  Meat 

Value  per 

middle 

Sheep, 

Grain,  and 

and 

Totiil. 

Head  of 

of  each  Year. 

and  Pigs. 

Flour. 

Provisions.! 

Population. 

Xo. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s.   (I. 

I860.... 

28,778,4" 

2,117,860 

31.676,353 

8,076,304 

41,870,517 

19     1 

'61.... 

28,974.36^ 

2,211,969 

34,922,095 

9,151,078 

46,285,142 

1  11  11 

'62.... 

39>255>oi5 

1,888,236 

37,774.1+8 

10,630,734 

50,293,118 

1  14     5 

'63.... 

29^43  3  >9 1 8 

2,655,072 

21^,9^6,520 

10,841,324 

39,452,916 

1     6  10 

'64.... 

29,628,578 

4,275,322 

19,882,181 

12,157,010 

36,314,513 

14     6 

'65.... 

29,861,908 

6,548,413 

20,725,483 

12,667,838 

39,941,734 

16     9 

'66.... 

30,076,812 

5,839,058 

30,049,655 

13,483,715 

49,372,428 

1  12  10 

'67.... 

30.334.999 

4,148,382 

41,368,349 

12,489,331 

58,006,062 

1  18     3 

'68.... 

30,617,718 

2,698,496 

39,432,624 

13,277,683 

55,408,803 

1  16     2 

'69... 

30,913.515 

5,299,087 

37,351,089 

15,189,933 

"^7,840,109 

1  17     5 

'70.... 

31,205,444 

4,654,905 

34,170,221 

14,773,712 

^3,=;98,838 

1  14     3 

'71.... 

31,513,442 

5,663,150 

42,691,464 

16,593,668 

64,948,282 

2     14 

'72.... 

31,835,757 

4,394,850 

51,228,816 

18,604,273 

74,227,939 

2     6     8 

'73... 

32,124,598 

5,418,584 

51,737,811 

23,854,967 

81,011,362 

2  10     5 

'74.... 

32,426,369 

5,265,041 

51,070,202 

25,224,958 

81,560,201 

2  10     4 

'75.... 

32,749.167 

7,326,288 

1:^,086,691 

25,880,806 

86,293,785 

2  12     8 

'76.... 

33.093.439 

7,260,119 

51,812,438 

29,851,647 

88,924,204 

2  13     9 

'77.... 

33.446.930 

6,012,564 

63.536,322 

30,144,013 

99,692,899 

2  19     7 

'78.... 

33.799.386 

7,453,309 

59,064,875 

32,636,877 

99,155,061 

2  18     8 

'79.... 

34,155.1-6 

7,075,386 

61,261,437 

32,835,911 

101,172,734 

2  19     3 

*  Exclusive  of  the  army,  navy,  and  mereliant  seamen  abroad. 
t  Beef,  meat  salted  or  fresli,  meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting,  pork, 
bacon,  and  hams,  bntter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 


II.— The  Corn  Crops  of  1880. 
The  following  appeared  in  the  Times  of  13th  October,  1880  : — 

"  The  corn  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  reaped  in  the  present 
harvest  has  been  estimated  by  various  authorities  considerably 
differing  in  their  totals.  Early  in  August  appeared  in  our  columns 
a  summary  of  the  reports  from  every  county  in  Great  Britain, 
which  Mr.  Henry  F.  Moore  had  collected  for  the  annual  volume  on 
the  cereal  harvest  of  all  counti-ies  published  by  M.  B.  Estiennc,  of 
Marseilles.  The  conclusion  was  that  wheat  would  be  found  to 
yield  about  10  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years, 
but  about  20  per  cent,  above  the  Avretched  produce  of  1879. 
Mr.  H.  Kains-Jaclcson  wrote  to  us  taking  a  more  hopeful  view, 
affirming  that  the  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  were  really 
satisfactory  over  large  portions  of  the  British  Isles,  and  likely  to 
prove  double  the  yield  of  a  year  ago ;  and  Professor  John  Wright- 
son  assured  us  that  estimates  of  the  harvest  would  probably  be 
below  the  truth,  owing  to  the  fine  blooming  period,  which  was 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  In  the  middle  of  August, 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Scott's  annual  survey  of  the  situation  anticipated 
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that  wheat  woukl  turn  out  an  average  of  28  bnshels  per  acre,  and 
the  crop  measure  12  million  quarter.s,  or  double  what  it  was  last 
year.  Under  date  23rd  August,  Mr.  Scott  put  up  his  estimate  to 
30  bushels  per  acre,  and,  applying  this  rate  to  the  published  agri- 
cultural returns,  set  down  the  aggregate  wheat  production  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  11,500.000  quarters.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Moore  at 
first  accepted  Mr.  Scott's  earlier  valuation  of  the  yield  per  acre,  the 
28  bushels  being  slightly  below  the  standard  average  for  a  large 
number  of  years  ;  but  pointed  out  that  the  reduced  ai^ea  of  wheat 
grown  brought  the  probable  total  production  to  10  or  10^  million 
quarters.  Early  in  September,  however,  Mr.  Moore  wrote  that 
his  amended  estimate  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  wheat  yield  this 
year  of  29  bushels  per  acre  (or  about  a  standard  good  crop), 
making  the  total  produce  1 1  million  quarters.  Mr.  James  Caird, 
late  in  August,  considered  the  quality  as  well  as  yield  of  the 
wheats  to  be  so  greatly  superior,  as  compared  with  1879,  that  we 
might  reckon  on  a  crop  of  probably  from  3  to  4  million  quarters 
more.  If  last  year's  crop  were  6  million  quarters,  this  year's 
would  be  10  million  quarters.  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Sturge's  annual 
circular  placed  the  wheat  crop  below  an  average  in  yield  per  acre. 
Bell's  Weeldy  Messenger  said  that,  wliile  the  wheat  crop  is  satis- 
factory in  some  localities,  altogether  it  is  deficient  to  a  considerable 
extent  compared  with  an  average  of  seasons.  The  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  Journal  estimated  the  yield  at  between  24  and  28 
bushels  per  acre,  or  somewhat  below  the  average.  The  Statist  put 
the  wheat  crop  at  10  per  cent,  under  average,  and  the  total  at 
about  10,900,000  quarters.  More  reliable  still  were  the  elaborate 
returns  collected  from  many  hundreds  of  growers  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  and  the  Mark  Lane  Express  in  the  third  week  of 
August,  county  by  county,  and  from  many  districts  in  each  county, 
enabling  those  journals  to  conclude  alike  that  the  wheat  crop  is 
considerably  below  a  good  normal  average.  And  the  later  informa- 
tion they  give,  since  the  rains  and  storms  fell  upon  the  latter  end 
of  the  hai'vest,  renders  the  account  worse  instead  of  better.  Now, 
individual  judgment  and  opinions  based  upon  limited  observation  in 
particular  divisions  of  the  country  cannot  be  compared  for  probable 
justness  and  accuracy  with  the  collection  of  very  numerous  reports 
from  growers  and  other  qualified  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  setting  the  facts  from  fortunate  districts  alongside 
those  from  localities  less  favoured,  at  the  same  time  assigning 
their  due  relative  importance  to  the  different  areas  of  production, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  general  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  for 
1880  is  really  below  the  standard  average,  and  that  the  aggregate 
production  is  smaller  than  has  been  estimated  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going totals. 

"This  conclusion,  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  statements 
which  we  shall  give  in  detail,  is  not  shaken  by  the  more  favourable 
valuation  of  the  crop  contributed  by  so  high  an  authority  as 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  in  the  Times  of  the  1st  instant.  The  experimental 
plots  at  Rothampsted,  Hertfordshire,  are  taken  as  the  basis  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  general  crop  of  the  country ;  but, 
obviously,  to  judge  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  small 
allotments  on  a  certain  soil  in  one  parish  may  lead  to  a  very  wide 
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deduction.  Mr.  Lawes,  however,  has  endeavoured  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  excessive  extent  to  which  his  own  county  and  the 
midlands  generally  suffered  from  the  bad  weather  of  July.  The 
plot  at  Rothamsted  which  has  Vrown  wheat  every  year,  and 
remained  without  manui-e  of  any  description  for  forty  years,  has 
yielded  this  year  above  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  though 
considerably  below  that  of  the  previous  eighteen  years.  The  plot 
annually  manured  at  the  rate  of  14  tons  of  farmyard  dung  per 
acre,  and  growing  wheat  every  year,  has  given  a  produce  above 
the  averages  of  periods  of  ten,  of  eighteen,  and  of  twenty-eight 
years.  And  three  plots  annually  bearing  wheat  with  dressings  of 
artificial  manure  have  yielded  in  1880  produce  varying  little  from 
the  average  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  inference  drawn  by 
Mr.  Lawes,  after  allowing  for  the  disparity  of  treatment  of  his  own 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  weather,  is  this.     He  says  : — 

" '  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country 
will  slightly  exceed  an  average  one,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  esti- 
mate it  at  30  bushels  per  acre.  There  were  3,057,784  acres  harvested 
this  season,  which,  at  30  bushels  per  acre,  give  11,466,690  quarters ; 
and,  deducting  2^  bushels  per  acre  for  seed,  it  leaves  available  for 
•consumption  a  little  over  io|  million  quarters.  Taking  the  average 
population  to  be  fed  for  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1881,  at 
34j  millions,  and  the  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  at  5*65,  or 
rather  more  than  5I  bushels,  we  shall  require  for  our  wants  a  little 
over  24^  million  quarters.  To  make  up  this  quantity,  we  shall 
require  from  foreign  countries  14  million  quarters.' 

"  As  already  intimated,  we  regard  the  balance  of  authentic  and 
reliable  information  as  being  on  the  side  of  a  somewhat  lower 
estimate  ;  and  it  will  have  been  observed  that  Mr.  Kains- Jackson, 
in  a  letter  which  we  printed  on  the  4th  instant,  corrects  his  early 
estimate  quoted  above,  and  now  values  the  chief  eastern  wheat 
areas  of  England  at  24  bushels  per  acre,  against  30  bushels  yield 
of  the  southern  and  some  western  counties,  the  result  being  to  place 
the  total  English  wheat  crop  at  about  15  per  cent,  under  average. 
In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  adduce  the  considerations  which 
lead  us  to  adopt  26  bushels  per  acre  as  the  probably  correct  measure 
•of  the  wheat  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  present  year. 
We  remark  here  that  26  bushels  are  about  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  last  fifteen  years,  although  3I  bushels  under  the  standard  average 
■of  29^  bushels  ax-rived  at  by  an  inquiry  made  in  1870,  so  compre- 
hensively as  to  include  each  poor  law  union  district  in  the  various 
■counties.  The  yield  assumed  for  the  present  harvest  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  about 
2  bushels  over  the  yield  per  acre  on  an  average  of  the  last  six  years. 

"  We  have  grown  this  season  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
the  islands,  3,070,000  acres  of  wheat;  and  at  26  bushels  per  acre 
the  total  produce  available  for  consumption,  after  deducting  seed 
for  an  equal  number  of  aci-es  next  year,  is  9,114,000  quarters. 
Assuming  for  the  present  this  estimate  to  be  sufiiciently  near  the 
truth,  and  also  taking  the  valuations  of  the  crop  in  previous  years 
to  correctly  represent  the  real  averages,  deduced  as  they  were  from 
similar  comparisons  of  the  elaborately  collected  opinions  of  growers 
xind  other  competent  observers,  the  acreage,   yield  per  acre,  and 
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quantity  available  for  consumption  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  will 
stand  as  in  the  followino-  table  : — 


Estimated  }yheat  Prodcction  of  t/ic  United  Kingdom. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Character  of  the  Yield. 

Assumed 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 

Avaihihle 
for  Consumption 

after 
Deducting  Seed. 

18fi6 

3,661,000 
3,640,000 
3>95i'000 
3,982,000 
3,773,000 
3,831,000 
3,840,000 
3,670,000 
3,833,000 
3,5  [4,000 
3,124,000 
3,321,000 
3,382,000 
3,056,000 
3,070,000 

27 
25 
34 
27 
32 
27 
23 
25 
31 
23 
27 
22 
30 
18 
26 

Imp.  qrs. 
I  1,400,000 
10,390,000 
15,790,000 
12,490,000 
14,100,000 
11,970,000 
10, 1 10, coo 

'67.... 
'68 

Much  under  average    

'69 

'70... 
'71.... 
'72.... 
'73... 

'74.... 
'75 

Over         „         

lo.c  j;o,oco 

13,700,000 
9,124,000 
9,665,000 
9,432,000 

1 1,82*;, 000 

'76 

'77.... 
'78 

'79.... 
'80 

Very  much  under  average  .... 

5,990,000 
9,1 14,000 

Acres. 

Assumed 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 

Available 
for  Consumption 

after 
Deducting  Seed. 

Average  of  fifteen  years   

3,576,000 
3,801,000 
3,464,000 
3,170,000 

26k 
29 
25  1-5 

241 

Imp.  qrs. 
I  1,046,000 
12,842,000 
10,148,000 

9,192,000 

„          first  five  years    

,,          last  ten       ,,       

,           last  six       „       

"  The  diminution  of  area  is  remarkable.  During  each  of  the 
last  two  years  we  have  grown  half-a-million  acres  short  of  the 
general  average  for  the  whole  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  average 
for  the  first  five  years  of  the  series,  however,  was  3,801,000  acres, 
and  for  the  last  six  years  only  3,170.000  acres,  being  a  reduction  of 
i6|  per  cent.;  or,  in  other  Avords,  the  wheat  area  now  is  one-sixth 
part  smaller.  This  decrease  has  been  a  process  of  only  half-a-dozen 
years,  the  area  in  1874  having  been  3,833,000  acres,  but  having 
since  then  fallen,  with  partial  recovery  in  1877  and  1878,  to 
3,056,000  acres  in  1879  and  3,070,000  acres  in  the  present  year. 

''  We  have  said  that,  according  to  an  inquiry  made  in  1870,  a 
standard  or  normal  average  yield  per  acre  was  taken  at  29^  bushels  ; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  this  really  was  about  the  average  of  the 
first  five  years,  1866  to  1870.  But  for  the  ten  years— 1871  to  1880— 
the  average  has  been  25  1-5  bushels,  and  for  the  last  six  years  of  the 
series,  namely,  1875  to  1880,  it  has  been  no  more  than  24^  bushels. 
The  crop  has  been  over  the  standard  only  four  times  in  the  fifteen 
years,  namely,  in  1868,  1870,  1874  and  1878 ;  and  the  average 
for  the  fifteen  years  is  26^  bushels,  or  3  bushels  below  the  standard 
average.  Unless  a  more  favourable  cycle  of  seasons  should  recur 
his  predominance  of  low  returns  will  be  held  to  lower  that  per- 
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manent  average.  The  calculated  quantity  of  wheat  available  foi* 
consumption  (mainly  for  bread,  but  to  a  small  extent  also  for  feeding- 
animals),  after  deducting  some  9  pecks  per  acre  on  the  next  year's 
acreage  as  an  allowance  for  seed,  appears  in  the  right-hand  column 
of  the  table.  The  general  average  for  the  fifteen  years  is  1 1. 046.000 
quarters ;  but,  while  for  the  first  five  yeai-s  it  was  12.842.000  quarters, 
for  the  last  six  years  it  is  only  9,192.000  quai-ters,  a  decrease  of  28^ 
per  cent.,  or  considerably  moi'e  thon  a  fourth. 

"  To  illustrate  the  cause  of  this  falling  off,  or  the  conditions  which 
have  made  the  business  of  wheat  growing  worth  less  to  the  culti- 
vator, we  give  in  the  next  table  the  yield  per  acre,  the  price  accord- 
ing to  the  imperial  averages,  and  the  computed  value  of  the  wheat 
crop  per  acre  for  each  year.  As  the  farmer  does  not  realise  for  the 
whole  of  Ids  crop  anything  like  the  figures  obtained  as  '  corn 
returns,'  which  include  resales  by  dealers,  and  take  no  account  of 
the  sometimes  large  proportion  of  tail  corn  never  brought  to  market, 
we  have  not  set  down  in  the  fourth  column  amounts  consisting  of 
the  number  of  bushels  per  acre  multiplied  by  the  ofiicial  price 
per  bushel,  but  from  such,  amounts  we  have  deducted  in  some  cases 
5,  in  others  10,  12,  and  up  to  15  per  cent.,  in  proportion  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  crop,  the  quantity  of  tail  being,  on  the  whole, 
greatest  when  the  yield  is  lowest,  and  vice  versa. 

Estimated  Value  per  Acre  of  Home  Groicn  Wheat. 


Harvest  Year, 
September  1  to  August  31. 

Assumed 

Yield  per  Acre 

ia  Bushels. 

Official  Average 

Price  per  Quarter 

for 

Twelve  Moiitlis, 
July  1  to  June  oO. 

Extreme  Average  Value 
per  Acre,  Deducting  Seed, 

and  also 
Deducting  5  to  15  per  Cent. 

ou  Accounr  of 
Tail  Corn  and  Excess  in  Price. 

1866-67 

27 
25 
34 

27 

32 
27 
'3 
25 
31 
23 
27 

Z2 
30 
18 
26 

s.      d. 
58     - 
89    3 
51     8 

45  11 

53  5 
55     3 
57     1 
61     3 

46  4 
46     3 
55     3 

54  - 
41  10 
46     7 

£     .V.     d. 

8      I      6 

'67-68 

'68-69 

'69-70 

8  16     3 

9  4   10 
6710 
9     8     9 
7    14     - 
694 
7    16     9 
7    i8     2 

'70-71  

'71-72  

'72-73  

'73-74 

'74-75         

'75-76 

"=;     "i    - 

'76-77  

7    14     - 
i;    16     7 

'77-78 

'78-79 

'79-80  

6    17     9 

1,    18     - 

'80-81 

Average  of  fourteen  years 

z6| 

53     - 

7     4   II 

Average  of  first  five  years 
„           last  nine    ,, 
last  five       ., 

29 
25  1-5 

^4' 

55     7 
51     6i 

48     9^ 

8     7   10 
6    12     2 

5    18     3 

"  The  result  brought  out  is  that,  on  an  average  of  fourteen  years, 
the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  to  the  farmer  when  the  seed  has  been 
deducted  is  7/.  4s.  iid.  per  acre;  for  the  first  five  years,  1866  to 
1870,  it  was  8?.  y.s.  lOfZ. ;  for  the  last  nine  years,  6/.  125.  2(1. \  and 
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for  the  last  five  years,  namely,  1875  to  1879,  only  5/.  i8,s-.  yl.  per 
acre.  The  diminution  between  the  first  five  and  the  last  five  years 
has  been  zl.  i()s.  'jcl.  per  acre,  or  a  loss  of  nearly  37  per  cent. 
Should  present  prices  rule  during  the  current  harvest  year,  an 
average  of  ^os.  per  quarter  will  bring  the  general  average  value  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  1880  to  not  more  than  about  5/.  io.«.  per  acre  to 
the  farmer.  Fall  in  price  as  well  as  decrease  in  yield  has  conduced 
to  reduction  of  the  area  latterly  cultivated.  The  imperial  corn 
average,  or  price  in  the  selected  markets  employed  for  fixing  the 
tithe  rent  charge,  averaged  53.f.  for  fourteen  harvests  ;  it  was  55s.  yd. 
for  the  first  five  harvests,  namely,  18G6  to  1870  :  it  was  ^1$.  6\(l.  for 
the  last  nine  harvests,  namely,  1871  to  1879  ;  and  it  sank  to  485.  9|(^. 
for  the  last  five  years  ending  with  1879.  Should  the  present  wheat 
crop  have  to  be  sold,  as  appears  most  likely,  at  no  more  than  about 
405.  per  quarter,  the  average  price  for  the  last  three  years  will  be 
42s.  IOC?.,  or  I  OS.  a  quarter  below  the  average  of  the  last  fourteen  years. 
According  to  no  calculation  of  agricultural  experts  has  it  ever  been 
shown  how  this  cereal  can  be  grown  with  profit  in  ordinary  farm 
practice  to  realise  only  5/.  los.  up  to  61.  per  acre  for  the  grain,  unless 
rents  and  labour  cost  and  public  charges  are  materially  modified. 
Yet,  hitherto,  no  one  has  demonstrated  how  the  crop  can  be 
altogether  banished  from  future  rotations,  or  what  necessary  straw 
crop  may  be  substituted  for  Avheat  with  a  clear  prospect  of  being 
remunerative  in  a  majority  of  seasons. 

"  Our  estimate  of  the  home  and  foreign  supply  of  wheat  for  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  fifteen  years  during  which  the  agricultaral 
returns  have  ascertained  the  number  of  acres  sown,  is  given  in  the 
following  table : — 

Home  and  Foreign  Supply  of  Wheat  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Harvest  Year, 
September  1  to  August  31. 

Estimated                  Imports  of  Wheat 
Home  Produce        ,            ^nj  Flour, 
available 
for  Consumption.      '     Deducting  Exports. 

Total  AvailaWe 

for 
Consumption. 

1866-67  

Imp.  qrs.                           Imp.  qrs. 
11,440.000          j          7,600,000 
io,39opoo                  9.010,000 

Imp.  qrs. 
19,040,000 

'67-68 

19,400,000 

'68-69 

'69-70 

'70-71 

'71-72 

'72-73 

'73-74 

'74-75  

15,790,000 
12,490,000 
14,100,000 
1 1,970,000 
10,1 10,000 
10,550,000 
13,700,000 

7,880,000 

9,580,000 

7,950,000 

9,320,000 

11,720,000 

11,230,000 

11,640,000 

13,940,000 

12,156,000 

14,503,000 

14,417,000 

16,400,000 

15,000,000 

23,670,000 
22,070,000 
22,050,000 
21,290,000 
21,830,000 
21,780,000 
2£;,^40,coo 

'75-76  

9,124,000 
9,665,000 
9,432,000 
1 1,325,000 
5,990,000 
5,1 14. ceo 

23,064,000 

'76-77  

21,821,000 

'77-78  

2^,9^<;,ooo 

'78-79      

26,242,000 

'79-80 

22,390,000 

'80-81  

24,000,000 

Average  of  fifteen  years 

1 1,046,000 

11,490,000 

22,536,000 

Average  of  first  five  years 
„          last  ten      „ 
last  six 

12,842,000 

10,148,000 

9,1 92,000 

8,404,000 
13,033,000 
14,403,000 

21,246,000 
23,181,000 
23,595,000 
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"  The  general  averages  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  1866  to 
1880,  are  an  annual  growth  of  11,046,000  quarters  available  for 
consumption;  an  importation,  7)M(itts  exports,  of  11,490,000  quartei^s, 
making  a  total  consumption  of  22,536,000  quarters.  For  the  first 
five  years  the  average  home  production  was  12,842,000  quarters; 
the  imports,  8,404,000  quarters,  and  the  total  consumption,  2  i  ,246,000 
quarters  per  year.  For  the  last  six  years,  however,  the  averages 
have  been  9,192,000  quarters  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
14,403,000  quarters  imported,  and  23,595.000  quarters  consumed. 

If  we  have  now  about  9  million  quarters  of  home  grown  wheat 
available  for  consumption,  and  there  was  very  little  of  the  old  stock 
left  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  harvest  year,  we  shall  want 
1 5  million  quarters  from  over  the  sea  to  make  up  a  full  supply  of 
24  million  quarters;  aiid  in  spite  of  recent  fluctuations  in  the 
arrivals  from  America,  there  are  signs  of  abundance  to  come ;  so 
that  we  may  feel  more  comfortal)le  as  to  our  chance  of  receiving 
1 5  million  quarters  during  the  current  harvest  year  than  we  were 
of  importing  the  16,400,000  quarters  which  came  to  us  during  the 
last  twelve  months  in  August." 


III. — Ten  Years'  Results  of  tie  London  Scliool  Board. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  on  oOth  Septem- 
ber last,  the  chairman.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  M.P.,  stated  that  as  the 
board  was  constituted  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  it  was  now  possible 
to  give  the  results  for  ten  years,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  elementary  education  in 
the  metropolis  now,  and  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act.     He  said  : — 

"  The  business  of  the  board  is  twofold.  It  has  on  the  one  hand 
to  discuss  great  questions  of  principle  and  method,  with  a  view  to 
attain  more  effectually  the  grand  end  it  has  set  before  it ;  while  on 
the  other  it  has  to  work  the  existing  machinery,  supply  lack  of 
accommodation,  secure  and  keep  up  the  attendance  of  children, 
mainly  of  the  roughest  class,  and  provide  for  their  instruction. 
The  former  part — the  theoretic— is  of  great  importance ;  but  the 
latter,  which  is  the  practical  part,  is  that  in  which,  after  all,  the 
public  take  keenest  interest.  They  have  a  right  to  be  satisfied  that 
we  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  best  way  of  doing  the  work ;  but 
they  would  justly  complain  if  we  were  to  arrest  the  teaching  of  the 
children  until  our  methods  were  pei-fect ;  and  they  are  chiefly 
desirous  to  know  the  results  actually  attained.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  mainly  that  the  board  confides  in  the  discretion  of  its 
chairman  to  present  annually  a  brief  statement  of  its  work. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  in  praise  of  those  results ;  but  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  of 
Her  ]\Iajesty's  inspectors  who,  in  his  report  of  schools  examined  by 
him  in  the  Southwark  district,  says  : — '  I  would  again  express  in 
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general  terms  a  high  appreciation  of  the  board's  work,  its  vast 
extent  and  rapid  spread,  its  considerable  success  and  immense 
superiority  to  earlier  efforts  on  behalf  of  popular  education.' 

"  That  the  work  of  the  board  which  I  am  about  to  describe  may- 
be rightly  appreciated,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  requirements  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  population  of  the  elementary  school 
class,  between  the  ages  of  3  and  13,  is  at  present,  according  to 
the  basis  adopted  in  the  oiBce  of  the  registrar  general,  740,577, 
besides  65,640  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14,  many  of 
whom  may  be  compelled  to  attend  school  under  Lord  Snndon's 
Act  of  1876.  The  schedules  sent  in  by  the  visitors  of  the  board  last 
Easter,  give  the  number  as  somewhat  less. 

"  Looking  now  to  the  accommodation  for  scholars  of  the 
elementary  class,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  an  earlier  starting  point 
for  comparison  than  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  when  the  voluntary 
schools  had  furnished  their  returns,  and  our  own  work  had  just 
begun.  There  was  at  that  time  accommodation  in  all  for  262,259 
children,  or  39*4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  of  school  age. 
At  midsummer  last  the  denominational  schools  had  provision  for 
269,469  children,  or  8,000  more  than  in  1871,  while  we  had  provided 
for  225,236,  giving  a  total  accommodation  for  494,705  out  of  a 
present  child  population  of  740,577,  or  66*8  per  cent.  Thus  we 
have  now  seats  for  two  out  of  every  three  children  needing  ele- 
mentary education. 

"  If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  past  year,  it  is  seen  that  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  denominational  schools  has  declined 
2,884  places,  while  ours  has  increased  by  1.5,008.  This  latter 
increase  has  involved  the  acceptance  of  tenders  for  twenty-four  new 
schools,  accommodating  21,751  children.  These  schools  are  planned 
upon  our  usual  scale,  smaller  schools  being  proportionately  more 
expen.sive.* 

"  The  average  cost  per  head  on  the  tenders  of  these  twenty-four 
schools  last  built  has  been  8/.  iSs.  ^d.,  which  includes  the  provision 
of  teachers'  rooms,  school  keepers'  houses,  boundary  walls,  and  in 
several  cases  exti-a  deep  foundations.  The  buildings,  while  free 
from  display,  are  designed  to  be  durable,  attractive  and  well 
equipped  for  their  purpose.  The  board  has  now  acquired  by  pur- 
chase fi-eehold  sites,  giving  a  total  area  of  over  151  acres,  henceforth 
the  property  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis.  In  each  case  the 
department  has  sanctioned  both  the  site  selected  and  the  buildino- 
proposed  to  be  erected  upon  it.  Wherever  it  has  been  desired,  our 
schools  have  been  opened  publicly,  and  it  has  been  the  practice  on 
these  occasions  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  need  for  the 
school.  The  attendance  of  the  parents  at  these  opening  ceremonies 
has  always  been  such  as  to  prove  the  great  interest  taken  in  our 
work  ;  and  our  action  has  been  justified  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  children  have  flocked  in  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  and 
the  full  attendance  effected  without  permanent  injury  to  existino- 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Of  216  new  permanent  scliools  of  the  board,  55  are  planned  to  accommodate 
under  750  children,  77  to  hold  under  1,000  children,  78  to  hold  under  1,500,  and 
6  to  hold  upwards  of  1,500. 
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"  On  the  school  roll  I  need  not  dwell ;  a  glance  at  the  subjoined 
table  will  show  that  we  have  several  thousands  of  children  more 
upon  our  rolls  tha-n  we  could  accommodate  were  all  to  attend  at  one 
time  ;  whereas  the  voluntary  schools  have  a  roll  considerably  below 
their  accommodation.  A  surer  test  of  effective  working  is  found  in 
the  average  daily  attendance.  This  has  risen  in  the  voluntary 
schools  from  173.406  at  the  end  of  1871  to  180,706  at  midsummer 
last,  at  which  latter  date  our  schools  showed  a  daily  average  of 
192,995  ;  so  that  now,  with  accommodation  for  44,000  children 
fewer  than  the  voluntary  schools,  we  have  an  attendance  of  12.000 
more.  The  last  year  has  diminished  their  attendance  by  793,  while 
ours  has  been  augmented  by  19,192.* 

"  This  average  daily  attendance  in  the  efficient  elementary 
schools  of  London,  of  373,701  children  as  compared  with  the 
174,301  at  the  end  of  1871,  has  been  attained  thi'ough  the  exercise 
of  our  compulsory  powers.  So  early  as  1873  Mr.  Forster,  then 
vice-president  of  the  privy  council,  bore  this  testimony  : — '  We 
gave  you  a  great  work,  and  when  we  gave  you  the  power  we  did 
not  think  that  you  could  accomplish  one  part  especially,  I  mean  the 
work  of  the  compulsory  powers.  I  thought  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool might,  but  it  was  a  most  unexpected  satisfaction  to  me  when 
the  London  School  Board  did  it,  and  I  think  that  much  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  putting  that  law  in  effect  is  due  to 
the  wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  you  have  put  it  into  force.' 
[Times,  22nd  November,    1873.]     And  the  present  vice-president 


*  The  above  details  may  be  more  clearly  shown  Iti  tabular  form,  tlins  : — 


Cliristmas, 
1871. 

Christmas, 
1876. 

Midsummer, 
1879. 

Midsummer, 

1880. 

Population  of  school  age    ~ 

664.723 

709,715 

733,446 

710,577 

Accommodation  in  voluntary  schools 
„                 board  schools  ........ 

^61,158 
1,101 

287,116 
14  (-.,074 

272,353 
210,228 

269,469 
225,2:36 

Total 

262,259 

433,190 

482,581 

494,705 

Average  number  on  roll  of  voluntary  1 
schools  J 

Average   number  on  roll  of    board"! 
schools J 

221,401 

1,117 

259,436 
146,031 

232,874 
215,779 

231,578 
238,660 

Total 

222,518 

405,467 

448,655 

470,238 

Average    attendance    in    voluntary  1 

schools  J 

Average  attendance  in  board  schools... 

175,406 

895 

199,605 
114,380 

181,499 
«73,8o3 

180,706 
192,995 

Total 

174.301 

313,985 

355,302 

373,701 

'Ibis  shows  an  increase  for  the  eijiht  anil  a-lialf  years  of  88"6  in  accouiuiodatioii, 
12  r5  ill  the  scliou!  i-oU,  and  11 4* 3  in  attendance. 
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has  recently  said  that  it  was  owing  to  tlie  discretion  witli  which  the 
various  school  boards  and  local  authorities  had  carried  the  bye-laws 
into  effect  that  'so  large  a  measure  of  success  had  been  attained, 
because  had  the  system  been  carried  out  rigidly  and  harshly  it 
must  have  infallibly  broken  down,'  It  is  due  to  the  divisional 
committees  of  the  board  to  acknowledge  the  patience  and  leniency 
which  they  have  shown  in  the  application  of  these  powers.  Now 
that  parents  have  come  to  understand  that  their  children  must  go 
to  school,  and  that  public  opinion  supports  the  law,  the  task  of  our 
visitors  will  be  easier,  and  the  cost  may  in  time  be  considerably 
reduced.  Our  present  staff  consists  of  223  visitors,  under  1 1  superin- 
tendents and  20  assistants.  In  the  half-year  ended  at  midsummer, 
the  preliminary  notice  to  parents  was  issued  in  36,852  cases,  with 
the  result  of  attendance  being  given  or  improved  in  26,193  cases. 
For  the  same  half-year  summonses  were  taken  out  in  the  case  of 
3,012  children  :  the  order  to  attend  school  being  in  all  cases 
complied  with,  or  a  small  fine  imposed. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  owing  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  success  of  compulsion  in  London,  that  the  Government  has  felt 
encouraged  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  We  shall  be  gainers  by  this  extension.  There  are  numbers 
of  idle  children  about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  who  come  in 
day  by  day  from  the  outer  suburbs,  where  their  parents  have  gone 
to  live,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  school  board  ;  and  in  the 
eyes  of  many  we  get  the  discredit  of  having  failed  to  do  our  duty 
by  these  children.  The  new  Act  will  enclose  these  in  parishes  like 
Tottenham,  which,  with  a  school  population  of  at  least  5,000,  has 
only  just  elected  a  school  board,  and  Edmonton,  which,  with  nearly 
as  many,  has  a  board  only  now  forming. 

"  Although  the  average  daily  attendance  in  our  schools  has 
greatly  improved,*  being  74*9  on  the  average  number  on  the  roll  at 
midsummer,  187-5,  and  8o"8  at  midsummer  in  the  current  year,  we 
do  not  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  it ;  and  it  must  be  our  constant 
endeavour  to  raise  the  percentage. 

"  We  are  fi-equently  asked  how  far  we  have  '  the  right  class  '  of 
children,  it  being  implied  that  board  schools  were  devised  solely  for 
what  are  commonly  and  very  improperly  called  gutter  children. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  schools  were  intended  to  supply 
a  deficiency  of  accommodation,  the  parents  being  left  as  sole  judges 
of  the  schools  suitable  for  their  children.  So  long  as  there  remains 
notable  lack  of  secondar}^  schools,  and  parents  find  in  the  board 
schools  better  teaching  than  they  can  secure  elsewhere,  no  one  can 

*  Table  showing'  the  improvement  in  the  attendance  of  cliilJren  at  board 
schools  in  March,  1873-74  and  March,  1879  80  :— 


Number  ou  tlie  Koll. 

Average  Attendance. 

Perrentage  of 
Alisentees. 

March,  1873   

35,766 

67,576 

209,337 

232,726 

22,145 

47,316 

16S,167 

186,813 

38-0 
29-9 
1 9 '5 
i9'7 

„          '74   

„          '79    

'80   

V  'A 
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dispute  their  riglit  to  applj  on  behalf  of  their  children  for  vacant 
seats  in  our  schools.  But  wliile  we  cannot  refuse  the  child  of  a 
well-to-do  tradesman,  nor  even  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  himself, 
if  he  seeks  admission  for  it,  it  is  certain  that  we  do  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  very  poor.  Let  anyone  visit  our  schools  in  the 
lower  neighbourhoods,  and  he  can  put  this  assertion  to  the  test. 
Mr.  Stokes  says  of  his  district,  '  Some  of  the  board  schools  are 
attended  by  children  as  poor  and  neglected  as  can  anywhere  be 
found ;  while  other  board  schools,  though  less  wretched,  undertake 
their  full  share  of  hard,  rough  work.'  The  very  children  who  were 
dirty  and  ill-conditioned,  are  now  clean  and  better  dressed,  the 
result  not  of  improved  means  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  but  of  a 
readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  young'.  There  is  a 
general  testimony  that  *■  the  schools  have  lifted  up  the  population.' 

"  To  do  our  duty  by  such  children  and  yet  considerably  to 
raise  the  fees  is  impossible.  There  are  no  doubt  many  children 
under  our  care  whose  parents  could  afford  4^.,  6d.,  or  gd.  a- week; 
and  we  would  willingly  charge  it  if  it  wei-e  possible  to  have 
different  rates  of  payment  in  the  same  school,  or  to  provide  separate 
schools  for  the  upper  working  class  and  the  lower.  But  it  not 
being  possible  to  introduce  these  social  distinctions,  we  are  obliged 
to  fix  the  fee  in  each  school  at  the  average  ability  of  the  parents. 
As  the  vice-president  of  the  council  said  last  month,  '  In  London 
and  in  large  towns  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
low  feed  schools,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  making  full  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  of  every  child.'  As  far  back 
as  March,  1879,  the  board  requested  the  divisional  members  in  each 
division  of  the  metropolis  to  make  a  report  on  this  subject  of  fees. 
The  returns  have  been  submitted  to  members  of  the  present  board 
for  consideration,  and  a  report  may  shortly  be  expected  from  the 
school  management  committee.     At  present  we  have  : — 


School  places  at    .... 

Id. 

2d. 

Sd. 

4d. 

6d. 

49,246 

109,903          49,887 

10,284 

3,807 

giving  a  total  of  223,127  at  an  average  fee  of  2'i6d. 

"  At  the  present  time  the  fees  of  4,785  childi'en  (or  less  than  2\ 
per  cent.)  ai"e  being  remitted  by  the  board.  This  is  exclusive  of 
cases  where  they  are  paid  by  the  guardians.  As  a  matter  of  reward, 
certain  fees  are  paid  by  the  department  for  children  who  earn  honoui* 
certificates  for  proficiency  and  regular  attendance.  Of  these,  the 
schools  of  the  board  received  318  for  the  half-year  ended  September, 
1879,  and  560  for  that  ended  in  March  last. 

"  Even  when  allowing  for  the  class  of  children  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  punctuality  is  a  weak  point  in  many  of  our  schools  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  interferes  with  the 
scripture  instruction,  which  is  everywhere  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  morning  session.  One  of  our  inspectors  reports  that  '  in 
very  many  scliools  not  half  the  children  are  present  when  the  Bible 
lesaou  begins,  in  some  not  a  fourth,'  and  adds,  '  no  feature  in  our 
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school  work  presents  to  my  mind  such  an  unsatisfactory  appearance 
as  this  unpunctuality.'  The  board  naturally  casts  the  responsibility 
upon  the  teachers ;  but  the  task  is  a  very  difficult  one  for  them 
unless  they  are  supported  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  parents. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  admitted  defect  just  referred  to,  the 
interest  taken  by  the  large  bulk  of  our  children  in  the  daily 
scripture  lesson  is  undiminished.  The  voluntary  examination  for 
the  prizes  given  by  Mr.  Peek  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
attracted  this  year  127,501  children,  as  compared  with  112,979  in 
1879.  The  examiner  says  : — '  As  the  above  total  nearly  corresponds 
to  the  ordinary  daily  attendance,  and  as  the  attendance  at  this 
examination  is  perfectly  optional,  we  have  a  striking  proof  that, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend 
our  schools  do  not  object  to  the  religious  instruction  which  is  there 
given,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  many  of  them  highly  value 
it.'  From  the  children  in  Standards  IV,  V,  and  VI,  who  were 
examined,  the  teachers  selected  about  6,000  to  compete,  in  a  written 
examination,  for  prizes  and  certificates  ;  but  no  fewer  than  1 12  boys' 
departments,  and  107  girls'  departments  failed  to  gain  a  single 
prize,  a  failure  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  lack  of  earnestness 
on  the  part  of  teachers. 

"  In  the  three  fundamental  subjects  our  schools  have  done  well ; 
for  the  year  ended  25th  March  last,  their  percentages  of  passes  were 
about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  despite  the  raising  of  the 
standard  examination,  and  considerably  above  those  of  elementary 
schools  generally,  thus  :  — 


Percentage  of  Passes  in 


Scliools  in 
England  ;[n(l  Wales. 


Eeading  ... 
Writing  ... 
Arithmetic 


87-53 
8008 
73-87 


Limdon 
Board  Scliools 


88-96 

86-3 

81-99 


"  Taking  our  average  of  passes  at  8575,  I  find  we  still  head 
the  list.  Board  schools  generally  coming  next  with  82*3 1,  Roman 
Catholic  schools  81-62,  next  British  schools  81-53,  Wesleyan  schools 
81-5,  and  National  schools  79-27,  The  registrar  general  says: — 
'  Looking  at  the  spread  of  elementary  education  as  evidenced  by  the 
constantly  decreasing  number  of  men  and  women  failing  to  write 
their  names  in  the  marriage  register,  the  country  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  attending  its  efforts  in  this  direction,  which 
doubtless  will  be  shown  in  a  more  striking  manner  when  the 
children  now  recciiving  education  at  board  and  other  schools  become 
men  and  women.'  * 

"  That  education  does  not  soar  too  high  with  us  is  however 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  taking  the  1 1 9  departments  inspected  in 
March,  April  and  May  last,  24-1  of  the  children  were  in  the  first 
standard,  26*5   in  the   second,  and  22*4  in   the  third,  the  limit  of 

*  During  the  years  1811-45  the  percentage  in  London  of  men  who  signed  the 
marriage  register  with  marks  was  11 -8,  and  of  women  24;  for  the  five  years 
1874-78  the  numbers  were  8  and  12  respectively. 
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which  is  to  read  a  short  paragraph,  write  a  sentence  from  dictation, 
and  do  sums  in  long  division  and  compound  addition.  This  leaves 
only  26"8  of  the  scholars  for  the  upper  standards,  and  justifies 
one  of  our  inspectors  in  saying  that  'the  charge  of  over  instructing 
is  wholly  groundless  ;  only  i6'5  of  the  children  receive  instruction 
in  specific  subjects,  the  remainder,  83'5,  being  taught  merely  the 
three  R's,  and  in  the  case  of  those  above  Standard  I  a  few  simple 
facts  relating  to  geography  and  grammar.' 

"  These  specific  subjects  come  in  when  children  have  reached  the 
fourth  standard  ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  their 
value  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  taught.  Literature,  as 
it  is  called,  is  the  favourite  subject,  and  one  of  great  value  as  giving 
children  a  wider  command  of  language.  But  it  may  be  taught  as 
'  a  purely  mechanical  exercise  of  memory  which  has  no  educational 
value.'  The  boy,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  who  defined  the  labouring 
swain  as  '  the  farm  pig  what  toils  about,'  is  no  exception ;  and  the 
same  barren  results  appear  in  many  of  the  answers  on  domestic 
economy  and  cookery.  He  sums  up  some  strictures,  on  the  justice 
of  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  pass  any  opinion,  by  saying,  '  I  do  not 
think  that  schools  are  now  as  successful  as  they  once  were  in  giving 
children  that  real  education  which  is  never  wholly  lost,  and  if  I 
may  trust  to  the  lessons  learned  by  my  own  experience,  their 
inferiority  is  due  to  (1)  the  neglect  of  the  art  of  teaching,  (2)  the 
conversion  of  standards  of  examination  into  standards  of  organi- 
sation, and  (3)  the  ambitious  multiplying  of  subjects  which  teachers 
put  in  their  time  tables,'  and  he  refers  to  the  dread  of  low  per- 
centages of  passes  and  diminished  grants  as  causes  which  keep 
many  from  pursuing  the  more  solid,  if  less  showy,  paths  of  work. 
In  cases,  however,  where  the  reading  is  intelligent,  the  inclusion  of 
the  specific  subjects  in  the  upper  standards  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
not  only  for  the  information  imparted,  which  bears  upon  the  most 
practical  side  of  the  children's  future  life,  but  for  the  help  and 
relish  they  lend  to  the  fundamental  subjects.  Lord  Norton's 
motion  for  limiting  the  teaching  in  public  elementary  schools  to 
the  latter  would,  if  adopted,  defeat  its  own  object  by  the  monotony 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  people.  The  exemption  of 
Switzerland  from  rinderpest  has  been  ascribed  on  good  authority  to 
the  rich  variety  of  food  which  the  cattle  find  on  the  Alpine  pastures ; 
and  the  same  holds  good  in  education.  Evidence  was  given  in  a 
recent  debate  in  parliament  that  elementary  science  was  a  subject 
full  of  interest  for  the  young,  while  the  vice-president  adduced 
instances  to  prove  that  the  introduction  of  class  subjects  at  once 
led  to  a  brighter  and  more  successful  teaching  of  the  fundamental 
subjects. 

"  The  cookery  scheme  adopted  by  the  board  is  being  gradually 
brought  into  operation  with  satisfactory  results.  The  parents  of  the 
girls  greatly  appreciate  this  branch  of  the  work,  and  the  lessons 
given  in  the  kitchens  are  in  many  cases  repeated  in  the  home. 

"  We  have  recently  memorialised  the  department  on  the  subject 
of  the  increasing  stringency  of  the  needlework  requirements  of  the 
code.  Our  examiner  visits  nearly  140  departments  each  quarter; 
slie  reports  that  an  undue  fear  of  the  government  inspector's  visit 
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causes  a  good  deal  of  hasty  and  uneven  work,  but  that  the  general 
progress  is  good,  and  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  '  the  dark 
ages  of  needlework.' 

"  The  report  from  Colonel  Battersby,  on  the  last  inspection  of 
boys  in  drill,  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  objections  of  those 
who  imagine  we  are  training  up  a  nation  of  young  warriors.  The 
code  distinctly  prescribes  'military  drill,'  but  when  it  is  understood 
that  this  means  chiefly  extension  motions  and  orderly  marching, 
and  that  the  boys  are  not  armed  even  with  sticks,  the  fear  of  a 
martial  spirit  being  fostered  may  be  dismissed.  '  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,'  says  the  inspector,  '  that  the  best  drilled  school  will  be  the 
most  easily  managed,  and  that  more  instruction  will  be  imparted 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  less  expenditure  of  the  master's  power, 
where  he  has  been  able  to  enforce  a  prompt  and  accurate  com- 
pliance with  his  orders  on  the  drill  ground.'  Since  December,  187H, 
special  efforts  have  been  made  to  promote  the  physical  improvement 
of  our  girls,  and  the  services  of  an  experienced  Swedish  teacher 
have  been  engaged  for  the  purpose. 

"  Swimming  is  a  subject  to  the  importance  of  which  the 
members  of  the  board  are  fully  alive,  though  it  is  beyond  their  pro- 
vince to  make  direct  provision  for  it  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers. 
We  are,  however,  glad  to  observe  that  about  2,000  children  annually 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  London 
Schools  Swimming  Club,  to  which  many  of  us  individually  sub- 
scribe. The  bath  proprietors  throughout  London  have  readily 
assisted  the  club,  and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  allows  it 
to  use  the  Victoria  Park  swimming  lake  on  Saturday  mornings, 
when  anyone  who  visits  the  lake  will  enjoy  a  novel  and  pleasing 
sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.'  In  this  department,  the  late 
Miss  Chessar  greatly  assisted  us  ;  and  the  loss  of  her  encourage- 
ment will  be  keenly  felt. 

"  The  singing  instructor  reports  that  his  classes  for  pupil 
teachers  were  joined  last  September  by  1.720 ;  he  has  held  also  nine 
classes  for  head  and  assistant  teachers,  at  which  300  have  been  in 
regular  attendance. 

"  The  kindergarten  instructor  has  continued  to  visit  certain 
schools.  For  six  years  classes  have  been  held  for  the  teachers  of 
infants,  where  '  any  teacher  who  wishes  to  make  these  exercises 
useful  to  her  little  scholars,  is  able  to  get  the  information  she  wants.' 

"  It  is  largely  due  to  this  educational  agency  that  the  infant 
schools  of  the  board  have  attained  their  high  superiority.  The 
parents  show  great  readiness  in  sparing  their  little  ones,  and  we 
have  many  excellent  teachers  who  devote  themselves  to  making  the 
schools  as  happy  and  attractive  as  possible.  In  looking  over  the 
reports  of  our  inspectors,  I  have  been  struck  to  find  almost  un- 
broken praise  of  the  infant  departments.  Reports  like  the  following 
are  of  constant  occurrence : — '  Mrs.  T.  conducts  this  school  witli 
great  kindness,  earnestness  and  ability  ;  the  children  are  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  have  passed  a  good  examination.' 

"  The  library  scheme  of  the  board  by  which  select  libraries  are 
established  in  connection  with  every  permanent  school,  has  proved 
a  complete  success,  the  children  highly  appreciating  the  privilege  of 
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borrowing  books  for  perusal  in  tlieir  homes,  into  ■which,  very  often, 
pure  and  wholesome  literature  has  never  before  found  an  entrance. 
The  libraries  being  found  too  small,  the  board  has  enlarged  them 
from  lol.  to  12/.  in  value  ;  the  books  are  passed  on  every  six  months, 
from  school  to  school,  so  as  to  supply  a  frequent  change  of  reading. 

"  The  rewards  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  ofier  are  not  numerous. 
At  present  about  one  in  four  of  our  scholars  obtains  a  certificate  or 
book  for  regular  attendance ;  and  we  have-,  through  the  generosity 
of  various  London  companies  and  individuals,  a  small  number  of 
scholarships  at  our  disposal.  During  the  current  year  we  have 
received  two  new  scholarships  from  Mrs.  Charles  Buxton  and 
Mr.  Sydney  C.  Buxton,  one  from  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  five 
from  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  one  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Crowder. 
These,  with  two  other  scholarships,  which  are  renewals,  have  been 
taken  by  eight  boys,  the  sons  respectively  of  a  French  polisher,  a 
shoe  manufacturer,  a  commercial  traveller,  a  schoolmaster,  an 
engine  fitter,  a  manager,  and  a  plumber ;  and  by  three  girls, 
daughters  of  a  mariner,  a  gilder  and  a  builder.  The  head  master 
of  the  City  of  London  School,  where  several  of  our  pupils  are  holding 
their  scholarships,  reports  that  they  have  done  extremely  well,  but 
that  a  little  special  tuition  is  needed  in  oi'der  to  bridge  the  interval 
between  the  board  school  and  the  middle  class  public  school. 

"  It  has  long  been  our  contention  that  large  funds  originally 
intended  for  purposes  of  education  were  being  diverted  into  other 
channels  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  but  feel  gratified  at  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  board's  report  on  the  city  parochial 
charities  of  London.  Since  1  last  addressed  you,  we  have  presented 
a  petition  to  parliament,  praying  that,  in  the  event  of  proposals  for 
a  rc-appropriation  of  city  trusts  being  entertained,  it  will  make  such 
enactment  as  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  education  under  our 
direction,  acting  for  the  metropolis.  A  petition  from  the  board  in 
reference  to  St.  Katharine's  Hospital  has  also  been  laid  before 
parliament.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  charity  commissioners  to  for- 
w^ard  to  us  the  schemes  drawn  up  by  them  for  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  metropolitan  endowments  and  to  invite  us  to  express  our 
opinion,  with  the  provision,  in  many  cases,  that  we  shall  nominate 
members  of  the  governing  bodies.  The  latest  instance  of  this  is  in 
connection  with  Christ's  Hospital,  which  provides  that  the  school 
board  for  London  shall  appoint  four  governors.  The  scheme  also 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  sixty  scholarships  to  be  competed 
for  by  children  who  have  attended  public  elementary  schools  in  the 
metropolis  ;*  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  in  other  cases  a 
like  course  may  be  adopted. 

•  Article  102  of  the  draft  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Sixty  places  shall  be  allotted  to  be  comiieted  for  by  boys  not  being  over  13 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  competition,  and  having  been  educated  for  at  least  three 
years  inunediattly  preceding  such  competition  in  public  elementary  schools  in  the 
metropolis,  as  dtfiued  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  or  any  statutory 
niodifii'ation  thereof  in  force  for  the  time  being,  and  having  passed  the  si.\th 
standard  of  the  Code  of  jVlinutes  of  the  Education  Department  in  force  Cor  the 
time  being,  and  being  reconnnended  as  tit  candidates  by  the  managers  of  the 
schools  last  attended  by  them  respectively." 
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"  The  special  departments  of  our  work  remain  to  be  noticed. 
Our  half-time  schools  are  in  good  order,  the  average  attendance  at 
that  in  Bethnal  Gi'een  being  88 '8  of  the  average  number  on  the  roll. 
At  the  other,  situated  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  admit  whole  time  children  as  well  as  half-timers,  and 
the  attendance  has  increased  threefold. 

"  Of  the  blind  nearly  lOO  are  now  under  instrnction,  brought  by 
their  parents  into  twenty-five  of  our  schools.  The  superintendent 
believes  that  at  least  as  many  are  not  yet  gathered  in,  and  he  points 
out  that  there  is  a  class  of  children  who  are  only  partially  blind, 
whose  attendance  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure.  '  Season  after 
season  the  visitors  are  met  with  the  excuse  that  their  eyes  are  too 
bad  just  now,  but  that  the  next  quarter  or  next  year  they  may  be 

sent Meanwhile   the  children  reach  14   years  of    age, 

having  lost  advantages  which  were  specially  needed  by  those  who 
miss  much  of  the  sympathy  extended  to  the  wholly  blind.' 

"  For  the  deaf  and  dumb  we  are  still  making  experiments  in  the 
oral  and  manual  systems.  Young  children  are  placed  at  first  in  the 
oral  division,  where  they  are  taught  to  acquire  articulate  sounds 
and  then  to  combine  these  into  syllables  and  words.  But  where 
lip-reading  fiiils  to  be  an  adequate  means  of  communication,  the 
manual  alphabet  is  resorted  to.  The  attendance  for  the  quarter 
ended  at  Lady-day  last  was  97,  out  of  162  on  the  books.  The 
attendance  at  the  centres  where  instruction  is  given  has  been  more 
than  doubled  by  the  voluntary  establishment  of  homes  where  the 
children  who  come  from  a  distance  can  reside  during  the  week. 

"  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
the  officers  of  the  board  had,  up  to  midsummer  last,  reported  on 
11,309  cases  of  destitute  children  not  chargeable  with  crime.  Of 
these  6,001  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  streets,  and  distributed 
among  fifty-two  industrial  schools  throughout  the  country,  with 
which  the  board  has  teniporary  arrangements,  or  sent  to  our  own 
schools  at  Brentwood  and  Grays.  At  midsummer  last  we  had 
3,289  children  of  this  class  under  our  care. 

"  The  school  at  Brentwood  is  certified  for  100  boys,  and  is  con- 
ducted on  the  half-time  system,  the  boys  receiving  instruction  and 
industrial  training  alternately.  Her  iMajesty's  assistant  inspector, 
on  his  last  visit,  reported  that  the  education  was  '  very  well 
attended  to,'  and  that  all  the  classes  were  '  carefully  instructed  by 
competent  and  painstaking  teachers.'  Every  effort  is  made  when 
the  boys  leave  to  place  them  in  suitable  employments.  The  inspector 
says,  however,  that  the  establishment  in  Loudon  of  a  boys'  work- 
ing home  would  greatly  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  boys,  and 
keep  them  under  control  until  they  were  ready  to  eai'u  their  own 
living. 

"  The  same  half-time  system  is  adopted  on  board  the  Shaftesbury 
training  ship,  which  is  certified  at  present  to  receive  350  boys  ;  these 
are  selected  after  medical  examination.  Those  who  leave  for  service 
at  sea  are  provided  with  a  suitable  kit.  The  inspector,  who  last 
July  visited  the  ship  and  its  tender  the  '  Swift,'  reports  as  follows: — 
'  The  boys  look  particularly  healthy  and  bright.  The  ship  has  made 
excellent  progress  iii  all  respects.     Her  present  condition  of  fitness 
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and  efficiency  places  her  in  the  front  rank  of  our  training  ships  of 
this  class  and  character. 

"  The  object  of  our  truant  school,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  exercise 
for  a  brief  space  of  wise  and  firm  rule  over  stubborn  boys,  '  the 
irrepressible  bad  boys  '  lately  referred  to  in  the  Times,  who  have 
successfully  defied  the  authority  of  parents  and  friends  by  habitually 
absenting  themselves  from  school.  Up  to  midsummer  last  2 1 3 
refractory  lads  had  been  received  with  the  conserit  of  their  parents. 
As  a  rule,  upon  promise  of  obedience,  they  are  licensed  out  after  an 
average  absence  from  home  of  twelve  weeks.  It  is  most  satisfactory 
to  note  that  these  boys  after  going  out  have  made  eighty-two  school 
attendances  out  of  100,  proving  that  the  timely  intervention  of  the 
board  has  secured  the  object  contemplated. 

"  The  prison  returns  continue  to  show  that  juvenile  crime  is 
being  diminished,  scarcely  any  convictions  being  reported  of 
children  under  13  years  of  age.  When  this  fact  is  set  against  the 
statistics  recently  published  of  crime  in  the  metropolis  fifteen  years 
ago,  it  affords  proof  that  the  action  of  the  board  has  largely 
contributed  to  check  juvenile  delinquency.  At  the  same  time  the 
reformatory  returns  show  that  the  ranks  of  juvenile  depredators  are 
continually  reinforced  by  importations  of  bad  boys  who  drift  into 
the  metropolis  from  the  lowest  agricultural  class,  and  their  tendency 
is  to  'accumulate  in  masses.' 

"  To  turn  now  to  the  subjects  affecting  principle  and  method, 
which  have  been  prominent  in  our  debates  during  the  past  year,  I 
may  notice  first  the  code  by  which  our  work  is  regulated.  It  is 
known  that  there  have  been  two  codes  presented  to  parliament  this 
year,  which  may  be  called  the  Richmond  and  Spencer  codes  respec- 
tively. The  former  contained  some  changes  of  so  grave  a  nature 
that  the  board  drew  up  a  memorial,  showing  the  evils  that,  in  its 
opinion,  would  arise  if  they  were  carried  into  efi^ect.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  other  representations,  they  were  dropped  by  the  govern- 
ment which  came  into  power  in  the  spring,  on  the  ground  that  time 
was  required  for  considering  the  whole  question. 

"  Immediately  on  the  accession  of  the  present  government,  we 
renewed  our  request  that  the  system  called  centre  teaching  might 
be  sanctioned.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  give  pupil  teachers, 
grouped  in  districts,  the  advantage  of  united  instruction  from 
skilled  teachers,  not  of  their  own  but  of  any  school.  The  readiness 
of  their  lordships  to  admit  the  practical  value  of  this  system  demands 
our  acknowledgment.  They  have  met  our  representations  by 
making  such  an  alteration  in  the  second  schedule  of  the  new  code 
as  will  allow  us  to  ruake  arrangements  for  this  most  desirable  end. 

"  This  improvement  is  the  more  important,  since  many  of  our 
pupil  teachers  are  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the  existing  over- 
crowded training  colleges,  and  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
we  have  no  such  institution  of  our  own  ;  hence  we  are  mainly  depen- 
dent for  our  supply  of  teachers  upon  colleges  under  denominational 
control.  What  becomes  of  these  pupil  teachers  ?  They  must  either 
abandon  the  teaching  profession,  or  be  appointed  by  the  board  as 
assistant  teachers  without  going  to  college  at  all.  '  The  loss  of  a 
college  training,'  says  one  of  our  inspectors,  '  is  an  irreparable  loss ; 
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I  trust  that  the  number  of  these  appointments  of  ex-pupil  teachers 
will  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  for  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have 
our  schools  taught  by  a  body  of  poorly  educated  teachers.' 

"  The  expenditure  of  the  board  on  school  management  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table  : — 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Books 
and  Ap- 
paratus. 

Furniture 

and 
Cleaning. 

Rent, 
Hates, 
&c. 

Fuel 

atid 

Lights. 

Repairs  to 
Buildings. 

Sundries. 

Gross     cost     per"! 
child    for    the  1 
half-year  ended  [ 
Lady-day,  1880  J 

£  *.  d. 

I       2    3 

s.     d. 

1    7 

s.    d. 

I     lO 

*.     d. 

1     6 

d. 
1 1 

d. 
11 

d. 
7 

"  The  gross  cost  per  child  for  the  half-year  was  thus  il.  gs.  yd.; 
but  during  the  same  period  the  average  income  per  child  from  fees, 
grant,  &c  ,  was  lis.  ^d.,  so  that  the  net  cost  was  i8s.  zd.  This 
shows  a  decrease  for  the  half-year  on  every  item,  making  a  total 
reduction  of  is.  ^d.  for  every  child.  From  this  table  it  is  clear  that 
the  payment  to  teachers  is  the  principal  item  of  the  expense  of 
maintenance.     Our  staff  is  at  present  as  under  : — 


Number. 

Averaj;e  Ki.xed 
Salary. 

Averaire  Share 
of  Grant. 

Average  Total. 

Head  masters    

274 

<;oo 

897 

1.458 

£     s.     d. 

162  16  11 

107     6  11 

87     9     4 

69-5 

£     *.     d. 

78   15     2 
54     7     6 
23    15     8 
20   15     8 

£     *.      d. 
241  12     1 

„     mistresses    

161  14     4 
111     5     - 

„         mistresses 

80  16     1 

Total 

3,129 

At  an  average  of 

121  11     8 

"  The  board  has  under  its  consideration  a  proposal  for  paying 
its  teachers  less  by  the  results  of  examination,  so  as  to  secure  greater 
thoroughness,  and  to  remove  the  temptation  of  working  feverishly 
for  immediate  results.  The  only  point  as  yet  decided  is  that  the 
basis  of  calculation  shall  be  accommodation  as  against  attenda,nce. 
A  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  cost  of  school  maintenance 
in  London,  and  some  large  provincial  towns,  and  a  special  committee 
of  the  board  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject.  The 
answers  to  its  inquiries  are  now  being  tabulated,  and  we  may  expect 
fi'om  it  an  early  report,  which  will,  we  trust,  show  some  feasible 
way  of  limiting  the  expenditure  without  starving  the  schools. 

"  Another  committee,  which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
reporting  to  us  upon  the  normal  staff  of  teachers  for  each  school, 
has  made  its  report,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  divisional 
members. 

"An  important  question  has  been  raised  during  the  year  as  to 
the  mode  of  selection  of  our  head  teachers,  whose  capacity  and 
influence  for  good  greatly  vary.  '  Your  committee,'  writes  one  of 
our  inspectors,   '  will  be  aware  that  the  discipline  in  some  of  the 
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schools  in  the  very  worst  sections  of  Finsbury  and  Marylebone  is 
simply  perfect ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
equally  perfect  in  all  schools  save,  of  course,  the  excellent  reason 
that  the  supply  of  thoroughly  efficient  teachers  falls  short  of  the 
demand.'  At  present  the  nomination  of  teachers  comes  from  the 
local  managers ;  and  the  suggestion  is  that  this  system  is  defective. 
Mr.  Stokes,  in  his  general  report  for  the  present  year,  expresses  an 
opinion  worthy  of  consideration.  '  The  management  of  London 
board  schools  has  always  been  perhaps  our  greatest  difficulty.  It  is 
plain  that  a  central  board  of  fifty  members,  however  well  qualified 
they  may  be  to  frame  a  code  of  rules,  cannot  attend  to  their  admin- 
istration in  numerous  schools  scattered  over  the  wide  area  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite 
oversight,  residents  in  each  vicinity  are  associated  with  one  or  more 
members  of  the  board  in  forming  a  local  committee  of  management, 
whose  chief  duty  is  to  nominate  teachers  for  appointment  by  the 
board.  I  am  unable  to  report,  from  personal  observation  in  board 
schools,  that  the  management  so  provided  is  efficient.  .  .  .  For, 
whether  fi'om  paucity  of  persons  willing  to  serve  upon  local  com- 
mittees or  from  other  causes,  it  happens  that  a  school  committee 
manages,  not  one  school,  but  a  group  of  schools.  The  wisdom  of 
this  arrangement  may  be  doubted.  Its  effect  certainly  is  to  lessen 
the  probability  of  getting  the  service  efficiently  performed,  to  increase 
the  risk  of  a  denominational  complexion  in  the  school  committee 
and  of  teachers'  nominations  made  ou  other  than  purely  edacational 
grounds.  Second  only  in  importance  to  the  original  selection  of 
conscientious  and  capable  teachers  is  the  means  of  the  speedy  removal 
of  teachers  who,  after  appointment,  proved  themselves  undeserving 
of  such  a  character.  I  do  not  know  that  any  system  is  in  operation 
to  secure  this  end.'  The  board  is  not  responsible  for  any  expression 
of  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  it  has  been  considered  well  to  order 
a  report  upon  it ;  and  that  report,  which  is  decidedly  adverse  to  any 
radical  change  in  the  present  system  of  local  managers,  stands  for 
early  discussion. 

"  Our  borrowing  powers  are  still  before  the  courts  of  law.  In 
the  steps  already  taken  the  board  has  acted  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  education  department  and  the  local  government  board  ;  and 
it  now  remains  to  decide  whether  the  appeal  shall  be  carried  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

"  The  changes  upon  the  board  have  been  many,  no  fewer  than 
125  members  having  taken  a  share  in  its  work  during  the  past  ten 
years.  At  the  triennial  election  held  last  November  there  were 
returned  twenty-three  new  members ;  of  the  original  board  only 
twelve  are  members  of  the  existing  board.  The  last  to  be  removed 
was  our  valued  colleague,  Mr.  James  Watson,  who  in  the  year  1871, 
succeeded  Lord  Sandon  as  chairman  of  the  statistical  committee, 
and  took  throughout  the  deepest  interest  in  the  development  of  our 
work.  Still  more  lately  a  true  friend  of  the  board  has  been  taken 
away  in  the  person  of  Miss  Chessar,  whose  active  and  intelligent 
services  on  the  second  board  many  of  us  gratefully  remember." 
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IV. — The  Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns  of  1878-79. 

The  following  memorandum  by  Mr.  Frederick  Purdy,  Principal 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
is  taken  from  The  Annual  Local  Taxation  Beturns  (England), 
1878-79:— 

"1.  This  is  the  ninth  annual  return  of  local  taxation  which  has 
been  tabulated  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Three  summaries  in  the  following  pages  are  now  printed  in  full  which 
previously  had  only  appeared  as  brief  abstracts :  these  are  the  poor 
rate  return,  the  county  rate  return,  and  the  borough  rate  return. 

"  2.  The  urban  sanitary  rates  in  this  volume  are  shown  in  two 
sections,  viz.,  rates  raised  by  town  councils  acting  as  the  urban 
sanitary  authority,  and  the  rates  levied  by  other  local  bodies,  and 
whose  accounts  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  District  Auditors' 
Act. 

"  The  total  raised  during  the  year  1878-79  by  local  taxation 
was  30,898,828/.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  treasury  subventions, 
amounting  to  2,153.362/.,  were  received,  in  easement  of  the  local 
rates : — 


Taxation. 

Lucal. 

Imperial. 

Total. 

1.  Levied  by  rates  falling  011  rate-  ] 

able  property J 

2.  Levied  by  tolls,  dues,  and  rents,  \ 

falling  on  traffic J 

3.  Levied  by  duties  falling  on  con- 1 

sumable  articles J 

£ 

z5, 685, 896 

4,756,349 

456,583 

£ 
2,146,274 

7,088 

£ 

27,832,170 

4,763,437 

456,583 

Total    

30,898,8^8 

2,153,362 

33,052,190 

"  3.  As  stated  in  previous  returns,  the  treasury  grants  in  aid  of 
local  taxation  exceed  the  sums  entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  local 
authorities  forwarded  to  this  Board.  This  difference  arises,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  Government  taking  upon  itself  several  charges 
in  relief  of  local  taxation  that  do  not  appear  in  the  annual  returns. 
The  sum  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  financial  year  1878-79  was 
for  England  2,873,675/. 

"  4.  A  summary  of  local  rates  is  shown  hereunder  : — 
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, 

Table  1.- 

-Rates. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

Year  of 
the 

Xumber  of 

Receipt. 

Source  of  Revenue. 

separate 
.\utliorities 

Treasury 

All  other 

Total 
E.xpendi 

Return. 

Returued. 

Rates. 

Sub- 
veutions. 

including 
Loans. 

Total. 

ture. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  Poor  rate,  excluding  pre- 1 

649"! 

cept  rates  paid  there-  V 
out     J 

1878-79 

Uaions    (^ 

14,920  r 

7,943, 

575. 

975,* 

9,49-, 

8,722 

_  Parishes  J 

2.   County  and  police  rates... 

'78-79 

63' 

1,481, 

565, 

731, 

2,777, 

2,694 

3.  Borough  and  town  police"! 

rates,  excluding  school  1- 

'78-79 

240 

1,267, 

480, 

2,255, 

4,002, 

3,513, 

board  rates    J 

(See  Table  II) 

4.  Highway  rates 

'77-78 

418"] 
J    Boards     (^ 

5.95  i 
^  ParishesJ 

1,797, 

— 

61, 

1,858, 

1,8651 

5.  Metropolitan    local! 

management  rate,  ex-  [ 

eluding  precept    rates  | 

'78-79 

41 

1,718, 

— 

576, 

2.295, 

2,291J 

paid  thereout    J 

6.  Metropolitan   Board    of] 

Works,  excluding  coal  \- 

'78 

I 

475, 

10, 

2,468, 

2,954, 

2,830, 

and  wine  duties     J 

- 

(See  Table  II) 

7.  Metropolitan  police  rate... 

'78-79 

I 

538, 

443, 

148, 

1,129, 

1,093,1 

(See  Table  II) 

8.  City  of  London  police  rate 

9.  ,,                 ward     ,, 

'78 

'78 

}   _'{ 

62, 
5, 

31, 

93, 

5, 

102, 
5, 

lO.  Urban  sanitary  rates  

'78-79 







(a)  Eaised    by    town  1 
councils J 

— 

221 

6,098, 

9, 

8,014, 

14,121, 

14,286, 

(b)  Eaised    by    otheri 

sanitary  authorities  1 

(less  amount  paid  to  f 

— 

73- 

2,324, 

15, 

894,t 

3,233, 

2,758^ 

joint  boards)     J 

11.  Rural  sanitary  rate 

1878-79 

577 

201, 

46, 

219, 

466, 

446 

12.  Port             „              

'78-79 
'78-79 

36 

205 

41, 



41. 

6, 

46 

13.  Lighting  and  watching"! 
rate j 

14.  Sewers  rate  

'78-79 

54 

59, 

19, 

^ 

7& 

15.  Drainage  and   embank-") 
nient  rate  J 

7*1, 

'78-79 

161 

206, 

— 

68, 

275, 

290, 

16.  Burial  board  rate    

'78-79 

666 

133, 

283, 

416, 

376,: 

(See  Table  11) 

17.  School  board  rate     

'77-78 

1,801 

1,327, 

3, 

2,008, 

3,338, 

3,452, 

(See  Table  11) 

18.  Church  rate 

'78-79 

149 

11, 

— 

1, 

12, 

46,585, 

12, 

Total  of  rates 

— 

26,888 

25,686, 

2,146, 

18,752, 

1-4,866, 

(I)  Tlie   poor  rate  rttuin,  a*  summarised  above,  contains  an 
upon  loan  ;  and  the  rural  sanitary  rate  210,918/. 

t  Loans  raised  during  the  year  are  not  shown  in  these  accounts. 
^X  Port  saniiary  autliority.— The  sum  of  1,612/.  is  excluded  from 
of  "EccL-ii)ls,"  to  avoid  a  duplicate  rcckoiiiiii;  of  tliat  sum. 


amount  of  592,169/.  raised 
the  total  of  "  Rates  "  am 
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"  5.  The  returns  of  several  of  the  authorities  which  appear  in 
Table  I,  are  also  represented,  so  far  as  their  revenues  arise  from 
tolls,  dues,  and  rents,  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 

Table  2. — Tolls,  Dues,  Fees,  and  Rents. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Source  of  Revenue. 


Corporation  of  London 

Corporation  of  London 

(Blackfriars  andClerk- 

enwell   improvements) 

Borough  tolls,  dues,  and  1 

rents J 

(See  also  Table  I) 
Metropolitan  Board  of\ 

Works J 

(See  also  Table  I) 
Urban     sanitary    autho- 
rities : — 

(a)  TowTi  councils 

(b)  Other      sanitary  "I 

authorities J 

(See  Table  I) 

Metropolitan  police     

(See  Table  I) 

Turnpike  trusts  

Markets  and  fair  tolls     .... 
Bridge  and  ferry     ,, 

Burial  boards  fees  

(See  also  Table  I) 

School  board  fees     

(See  also  Table  I) 

Light  dues  

Pilotage  „    

Harbour  „    


Total  of  tolls,  dues,  and  rents 


Year  of 

tlie 
Returu. 


1878 


'78-79 


'78-79 
'78-79 

'78-79 

'77 

'78-79 
'78-79 
'78-79 

'77-78 

'77-78 

'78 
'78  79 


Number  of 
separate' 

Authorities 
Returned. 


See 
Table  I 


4-4 

17 

37 

See 
Table  I 


6o* 
67 


606 


Receipt. 


Tolls, 

Dues,  Kees, 

and 

Rents. 


£ 
288, 

1, 
525, 

62, 


291, 
35, 

26, 

387, 
25, 
62. 

152, 

281., 

416, 

371, 

1,831, 


4,756, 


Treasury 

Sub- 
ventions. 


All  otlier 
Sources, 

including 
Loans. 


£ 
751, 

34, 


2,558, 


Total. 


£ 

1,047, 

34- 


6i, 


291. 


31, 

4i9> 

426. 

1, 

27, 

20, 

2, 

64, 

5;», 

— 

15-, 

152, 

— 

284, 

284, 

5, 

4-i> 

289, 

2, 

3  73> 

373, 

1,730, 

3,561, 

3,212. 

Total 

E.vpendi 

ture. 


£ 
1,061, 

30, 
525, 

62, 


291, 
35, 


26, 


6,847 


*  Pilotage. — This  is  the  total  number  of  ports  shown  separately  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper 
for  England  ;  thirty  are  under  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond,  and  sixteen  under  the 
Trinity  House  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  ;  tbe  remainder  are  classed  as  "  other  ports." 


"  6.  The  only  local  taxes  distinguished  in  the  annual  returns,  as 
derived  from  duties  on  consumable  articles,  are  those  levied  by  the 
city  of  London  on  coals,  wine,  and  grain. 
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Year  of 

the 
Return. 

Number 
of  Autho- 
rities. 

Eeceipt. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 

Source  of  Revenue. 

Duties. 

All  other 

Sources. 

iiicliidiiig 

Loans. 

Total. 

33.  City  of  London- 
Coal  duty,  at  9^.  "^ 
City's   coal    duty,  | 

at  i^d j> 

Wine  duty | 

City's  grain  duty  J 

1878 

I       ■< 

£ 

293,530 

130,458 

10,111 

22,484 

£ 

f  5°° 

£ 
457,083 

£ 
462,771* 

Total  of  duties.... 

— 

1 

456,583 

503 

457,083 

462,771 

*    Inclusive  of  the  dvawbuck  on  coals,  which  was  70,396/. 

"  7.  The  loans  outstanding  against  the  local  authorities  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  are  set  out  hereunder : — 

Stateynent  of  Local  Loans  Outstanding  at  the  Close  of  the  Year  1878-79. 


Security  and  Authority. 


I. — Rates  chiefly — 

Poor  law  

County 

Borough    

Highway  

Metropohtan  local  management     

„  Board  of  Works  

Urban  sanitary : 

(a)   Raised  by  town  councils 

(6)  „         other  authority  

Rural  sanitary 

Sewers  commission 

Drainage  and  embankment  commissioi 

Burial  board    

School      „ 

Church 


Totals  of  I 


II. 


-Tolli',  dues,  and  rents,  chiefly — 

City  of  London   

Turnpike  trustees 

Bridge  and  ferry  commissions  .. 
Market  and  fair            „ 
Harbour  commissions 


Totals  of  II 


III. — Duties  exclusively — 

City  of  London  grain  duties 

Grand  totals    .... 


Loans  Outstanding 

at  the 
Close  of  tlie  Year. 


£ 

4,653,617 
2,963,014 
6,313-217 

49 '7  54 

2,27.^,498 

13,126,259 

46,666,978 

10,067,472 

642,617 

66,901 

1.541,294 

1,664,829 

8,685,093 

40,259 


:54,8o2 


5,186,000* 

1,009,998 

213,646 

86,980 

-3,1^5,561 


19,662, 185 


70,000 


128,486,987 


*  Inclusive  of  loans  raised  bv  the  citv  on  their  coal  duties. 
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8. — The  general  summary  for  the  year  is  subjoined : — 

Local  Taxation  Siimmari/,  1878-79. 


Source  of  Revenue. 

Amount  of 
Local 
Impost. 

Other 
Sources, 
including; 
Treasury 
Grants  and 
Ordinary 
Loans.' 

Total  Receipt. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Loans 
Outstanding 

at 
the  Close  of 

the 
respective 
Accounts. 

Table 

1.— Rates  

£ 

25,685,896 

4>756,349 
456,583 

£ 
20,808,736 

2,565,105 

500 

£ 

46,584,632 

7,321,454 
457,083 

£ 
44,865,780 

6,847,357 

462,771 

£ 

98,754,802 

29,662,185 
70,000 

2.— ToUs,  dues,  \ 
and  rents/ 
3. — Duties  ..  . 

Grand  total 

30,898,828 

23,464,341 

54,363,169 

52,175,908 

128,486,987 

"  9. — The  vahiation,  i.e.,  the  '  Gross  Estimated  Rental '  and  the 
'  Rateable  Value,'  in  force  at  Lady-day,  1878,  for  each  union, 
concludes  the  volume  for  the  year." 


V. — Ten  Years'  Telegraphy . 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Times  of  26th  October,  1880  : — 

"  It  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  that  Mr.  Scudamore  did  not, 
after  all,  make  so  very  bad  a  bargain  for  the  country  when  he 
purchased  the  business  of  the  old  telegraph  companies.  Though 
the  measure  authorising  the  purchase  was  condemned  as  reckless 
and  extravagant,  the  event  has  proved  that  the  telegraph  companies 
had  really  something  valuable  to  sell — something  which  contained 
within  itself  a  great  capacity  for  development ;  and  although  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  i-ailway  companies,  or  some  of  them,  have 
not  been  overpaid,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conciliation 
of  a  great  and  powerful  opposition  was  worth  something  at  the  time 
when  the  negotiations  were  in  progress.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that,  had  the  negotiations  failed,  a  fusion  of  telegraph  interests, 
leading  to  a  powerful  monopoly,  would  have  taken  place,  and  thus 
an  important  social  and  commercial  reform  might  have  been  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

"  One  has  only  to  read  carefully  the  last  report  of  the  post- 
master general  to  see  how  vast  and  far  reaching  have  been  the 
results  of  this  reform.  When  the  telegraph  companies  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  there  was  something  fewer  than  2,500  telegraph 
offices,  of  which  nearly  500  were  at  railway  stations,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  the  close  of  the  year  ended  the  31st  March  last 
there  were  close  upon  4,000  post  offices  and  more  than  1,400  rail- 
way stations  open  for  telegraph  business,  making  the  total  number 
of  telegraph  offices  within  the  United  Kingdom  5,331.  Large  as 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  offices  during  the  ten  years 
since  the  post  office  acquired  the  control  of  the  system,  it  would 
seem  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  increase  must  have 
occurred  during  the  earlier  years  of  State  management.     Attention 
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has  but  recently  been  directed  to  tbe  fact  tbat  wbereas  in  those 
earlier  years  England  stood  foremost  among  the  European  countries 
in  this  respect,  she  is  now  gradually  dropping  behind,  and  is,  in 
fact,  becoming  so  far  stationary  that  only  some  70  additional  offices 
were  opened  for  the  transaction  of  telegraph  business  during  the 
year  ended  in  March  last.    How  far  Mr.  Scudamore's  original  inten- 
tion to  make  every  money  order  office  a  telegraph  office  would  have 
been  in  advance  of  public  wants  we  do  not  know ;  but  at  least  it 
would  have  helped  to  sooner  abolish  the  odious  '  guarantee  '  system 
of  the  old  companies.      On  taking  over  the  telegraphs,  the  post 
office  inherited  some  5,600  miles  of  telegraphic  line,  representing 
something  like  49.000  miles  of  wire ;  and  we  now  learn  that  these 
figures  have  increased  to  upwards  of  23.000  miles  of  line,  embracing 
more  than  100,000  miles  of  wire.     There  remain  to  be  added  to  this 
mileao-e  of  '  land  line '  upwards  of  700  miles  of  submarine  cables, 
which  compare  with  less  than   140  miles  ten  years  ago.     'Justice 
to  Ireland '  has,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  this  veiy  con- 
siderable increase  of  submarine  cables,  although  the  post  office  has 
contributed  a  good   deal    towards   perfecting  communication  with 
the  Channel  Islands  and  Scilly,  as  well  as  with  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land.   The  number  of  instruments  in  use  by  the  telegraph  companies 
was  2,200,  exclusive  of  those  worked  on  private  wii-es.    This  number 
has  increased  to  8,150  in  use  by  the  post  office,  and  of  these  up- 
wards of   170  are  on  the  Wheatstone  automatic  principle  as  com- 
pared with  only  four  of  a  similar  improved  description  worked  by 
the  old  companies.     It  was  feared,  and,  indeed,  openly  alleged  as 
an  argument  why  the  telegraphs  should  not  be  handed  over  to  the 
State,  that  the  result  would  be  to  stifle  invention,  and  to  arrest 
progress  so  far  as  electrical  science  was  concerned.     The  post  office 
may,  or  may  not,  have  encouraged  invention  at  home  here  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  certainly  has  not  been  slow  to  adopt  the  inventions  of 
the    New  World,  as    witness    the    large    number — nearly    400 — of 
instruments  worked  on  the  duplex  and  quadruplex  system,  and  the 
substitution  of    the  '  Moi'se  sounder '  for  the  once  useful,  but  now 
rather  out-of-date  '  Morse  printer.'     The  sounder  may  be  said    to 
be  the    telephone    of  symbolic  telegraphy,  and  is  both  cheaper  to 
make,  to  work,  and  to  maintain  than  the  printing  machine  of  the 
early    days  of  post  office  telegraphy.     The   total  number  of   tele- 
graphists employed  by  the  companies  was  something  over  2.500.  of 
whom  less  than   500  were  women ;  and   to   this  number  fall  to  be 
added  nearly  1,500  messenger  boys,  making  a  total  of  just  under 
4,000  persons.     The  post  office,   it   appears,  employs   upwards   of 
5,600  telegraphists,  of  whom  more  than    1,500   are  women,  while 
the  number  of  messenger  boys  exceeds  4,600.     In  all,  considerably 
more  than  10,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  telegraph  work  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  not  reckoning  the  large  number  of   '  uncove- 
nanted '  persons  of  the   telegraphist  and  messenger  class  employed 
at  the  smaller  post  offices  throughout  the  country. 

"  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  telegraph  is  to  be  found  in  the  pneu- 
matic tube,  which  has  been  largely  extended  in  recent  years.  It 
might  have  been  inferred,  from  a  discussion  which  took  place  in 
Parliament  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  that  this  method  of 
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communication  was  comparatively  new  and  but  little  understood  in 
this  country,  and  required  stady  at  a  great  distance  from  home  in 
order  to  make  its  advantages  understood  and  appreciated.  But  the 
postmaster  general  has  reassured  us  on  this  point,  for  it  appears 
that  whereas  in  1870  the  telegraph  companies  only  used  the  system 
in  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  besides  London,  and  only  possessed 
altogether  some  4,800  yards  of  tube,  the  post  office  has  extended  it 
to  four  other  principal  towns,  and  has  a  length  of  tube  at  its  com- 
mand exactly  ten  times  greater  than  that  existing  ten  years  ago. 
London  alone  has  upwards  of  37,000  yards,  or  more  than  21  miles, 
of  leaden  pipes  buried  beneath  its  streets,  through  which  open  tele- 
grams are  being  blown  or  sucked  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  the 
system  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  transmission  of 
closed  communications.  What  is  wanted  in  London  is  what  thev 
already  enjoy  in  Paris  and  Berlin — a  pneumatic  post,  or,  as  they 
call  it  in  Germany,  a  '  blow  pest '  which  would  carry  express  letters 
from  one  end  of  the  metropolis  to  the  other,  and  deliver  them, 
say,  within  half-an-hoar,  for  a  charge  of  6(1.  now  and  less  by-and- 
by.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  telegraphic  operation  at  all — a  pneu- 
matic tube  applied  to  this  purpose  being  an  adjunct  rather  6f  the 
mail  cart  than  of  the  telegraph  wire.  But  whether  in  the  shape  of 
a  'closed  telegram'  (teUgramme  fermee^,  as  in  Paris,  or  the  'blow- 
post,'  as  in  Berlin,  it  may  be  hoped  that  Londoners  will  soon  enjoy 
the  means  of  sending  messages  about  mechanically,  within  the  four- 
mile  radius  at  least,  and  that  in  time  pneumatic  despatch  boxes  will 
be  as  plentiful  in  the  streets  as  pillar-posts.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather,  they  do  not  manage  this  matter  either  in  Paris  or  Berlin  so 
well  as  it  might  be  managed  in  London ;  and  yet,  as  we  showed  a 
few  months  ago,  the  system  is  very  considerably  used  in  both  cities. 
The  conditions  abroad  are,  no  doubt,  different  from  and  less  favour- 
able than  those  obtaining  in  London,  and  our  immensely  laro-er 
population  not  only  indicates  the  greater  necessity,  but  the  greater 
chances  of  success. 

"  Having  thus  reviewed  the  means  of  telegraphic  communication 
provided  by  the  post  office,  as  compared  with  that  bequeathed  to 
it  by  the  telegraph  companies,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
results  achieved.  Between  them,  the  telegraph  and  railway  com- 
panies forwarded  some  6\  millions  of  messages  annually  ten  years 
ago.  Last  year  the  post  office  forwarded  more  than  2  6|  millions, 
so  that  the  business  has  increased  fourfold.  The  total  number  of 
provincial  telegrams  originating  in  England  and  Wales  was  some- 
thing under  iz\  millions,  while  the  total  number  originating  in 
London  alone  approached  10  millions.  Scotland  originated  rather 
more  than  2,700.000  messages,  and  Ireland  something  less  than 
1,600,000,  these  figures  comparing  with  1,080,189  ^^^^  606,285 
respectively  ten  years  ago.  The  total  general  increase  in  the  year 
1879-80  over  that  of  1878-79  was  upwards  of  2  millions  of  mes- 
sages, notwithstanding  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  700,000 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1879,  and  March,  1880.  In 
November,  1879,  there  were  nearly  400,000,  and  in  Pebi'uary,  1880, 
nearly  430,000,  more  messages  sent  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous  year;  and  altogether  there  would  seem  to 
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be  a  corresponding  activity  in  this  branch  of  the  national  business 
to  that  existing  in  the  post  office  proper.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  com- 
pare the  financial  resvilts  of  the  ten  years'  working  under  the  post 
office  with  those  achieved  by  the  companies,  because  there  are  no 
exact  data  as  to  what  the  telegraph  revenue  was  prior  to  1870. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  combined  receipts  of  the  companies 
did  not  greatly  exceed,  if  they  at  all  exceeded,  half-a-million  sterling, 
and  we  find  that  in  the  first  complete  year  of  the  postal  administra- 
tion of  the  system  the  total  revenue  was  a  trifle  under  700,000/. 
Last  year  it  was  1,452,489/.,  or  more  than  double,  and  of  this 
1.111,547/.  went  in  working  expenses,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
340,942/.,  or  an  increase  of  83,442/.  on  the  net  revenue  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  not  reckoning  more  than  i  5,000/.  worth  of  work  per- 
formed for  other  Govei'nment  departments  without  payment.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  profit  of  the  telegraphic  service  for  the 
current  year  will  be  450,000/.,  which  will  yield  something  like  4I  per 
cent,  on  the  entii'e  capital  expended  in  the  service.  If  it  be  borne 
in  mind  how  long  the  post  office  revenue  was  in  recovering  itself 
after  the  introduction  of  the  penny  post,  notwithstanding  that  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  had  no  '  capital  account '  to  contend  with,  this  result 
of  shilling  telegraphy,  brought  about  in  the  brief  space  of  ten  years, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  extreme,  and  such  as 
even  the  sanguine  spirit  who  conceived  the  enterprise  could  hardly 
have  hoped  for.  The  public  now  ask  for  a  cheaper  service,  and 
in  so  doing  they  but  point  the  way  to  increased  prosperity. 
Mr.  Fawcett  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  post  office  at  a 
time  when  one  branch  of  the  service  at  least  requires  '  moving  on.' 
He  has  already  practically  intimated  his  concurrence  in  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  demand  for  telegraphic  reform,  and  only  the  proble- 
matical result  of  a  decreased  revenue  has  hitherto  deterred  him 
from  taking  a  bold  step  in  this  direction." 


VI. — The  Population  of  the  Earth. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Times  of  21st  September, 
1880  :— 

"  From  an  early  copy  of  the  sixth  issue  of  Behm  and  Wagner's 
well-known  publication.  Die  BevolJcerung  der  Erde,  we  are  able  to 
gather  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  far 
as  its  area  and  population  are  concerned.  This  now  indispensable 
publication  is  issued  at  intervals  of  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years,  and  is  the  great  fountain  from  which  all  other  statistical  works 
are  supplied,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  subjects  of  which  Herren  Behm 
and  Wagner  treat.  Every  column  of  this  publication  bears  evi- 
dence of  the  utmost  care  and  discrimination,  as  well  as  of  tireless 
research.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  statistics  of  several  States 
are  known  only  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  their  best  to  obtain 
them.  So  great,  indeed,  are  these  difficulties  in  some  instances, 
that  the  able  compilers  of  the  Bevolkernmj  have  actually  to  manu- 
facture their  statistics  for  themselves.  This  may  seem  very  doubtful 
praise  to  .^iome  of  our  readers,  but  the  process  is  the  only  one  that 
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can  be  adopted  in  some  instances,  if  we  are  to  have  trustworthy 
statistics  at  all.  For  instance,  in  some  of  the  South  American 
States  and  elsewhere  the  official  statements  of  areas  are  so  varied 
and  untrustworthy,  that  the  editors  are  compelled  to  make  estimates 
themselves  in  the  most  trustworthy  maps  that  can  be  obtained,  and 
after  a  method  that  demands  great  delicacy.  So  also  where  there 
are  either  no,  or  inconsistent,  or  only  partial,  statistics  of  popula- 
tion, Herren  Behm  and  Wagner  rightly  deem  it  their  duty  as 
editors  to  complete  these  statistics  by  estimation,  after  the  most 
trustworthy  methods  at  their  command.  Too  much  credit,  indeed, 
cannot  be  given  to  these  two  eminent  geographers  for  the 
thoroughness  and  fulness  with  which  at  regular  intervals  they 
edit  the  statistics  of  the  world  in  respect  of  two  such  important 
items  as  the  area  and  population  of  its  various  States  and  divisions. 
Dr.  Behm,  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bevolhermig,  has  succeeded  to 
the  position  long  occupied  by  the  late  Dr.  Petermann  in  the  eminent 
geographical  house  at  Perthes,  of  Gotha  ;  while  Dr.  Wagner  has  been 
transferred  from  the  geographical  chair  at  Konigsberg  University 
to  the  corresponding  chair  in  the  University  of  Grottingen.  Both 
of  them  have  done  and  are  doing  much  to  sustain  the  high  position 
to  which  geographical  science  has  attained  in  Germany. 

"  Since  the  last  publication  censuses  of  several  countries  have 
been  either  taken  or  published,  the  results  of  which  the  editors  have 
been  able  to  utilise.  These  are: — Spain,  1877;  Portugal,  1878; 
Greece,  1879  ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  1879  ;  New  Zealand,  1878  ; 
New  Caledonia,  Marquesas  Islands,  and  Tahiti,  1876 ;  Tuamotu, 
Archipelago  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  1878 ;  French  Senegambiae, 
1878;  Canary  Islands,  1877;  San  Salvador,  1878;  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands  and  French  Guiana,  1877  ;  and  Peru,  1876.  The 
general  results  for  Denmark  and  Lichtenstein  have  also  been  ob- 
tained. Although  some  of  the  results  of  the  United  States  census 
of  this  year  have  been  made  public,  the  editors  have  wisely  refrained 
from  adopting  them,  awaiting  trustworthy  official  statements.  In 
view  of  the  recent  rumours  of  foul  play,  this  must  be  considered 
prudent.  As  they  state  in  their  preface,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  census  period.  Austria  and  Germany,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  take  their  census  this  year,  and  next  year  our  own  census  is 
due ;  so  that  within  the  next  two  years  we  may  look  for  a  fresh 
issue  of  the  Bevblkerimg.  For  many  of  the  States  which  have  taken 
no  census  since  the  last  issue  the  editors  have  been  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  official  estimates,  which  in  many  cases  have  almost 
the  value  of  a  census. 

"  Herr  Nessmaun,  of  Hamburgh,  contributes  an  interesting 
prefatory  essay  on  the  progress  of  population  statistics,  and 
Professor  Wagner  a  table  of  all  the  censuses  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  various  countries  up  to  the  beginning  of  1880.  The  latter 
also  on  a  map  with  various  shades  of  red  shows  at  a  glance  the 
countries  in  which  actual  censuses  have  been  taken,  the  shades  of 
colour  showing  their  frequency.  Countries  which  have  had  only 
one  regular  census  are  all  the  South  American  States  except  Chili 
and  India;  those  that  had  none  before  1853  are  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  Algeria,  the  Australian  and  South  African 
colonies,  and  several  smaller  places.      Britain,  Germany,  Finance, 
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Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  the  United  States  had 
censuses  before  1853. 

"  According,  then,  to  the  latest  data,  as  given  in  the  new  issue  of 
Behm  and  Wagner's  work,  Europe  has  a  population  of  315.929,000  ; 
Asia,  834,707,000;  Africa,  205.679,000;  America,  95,495.500; 
AustraHa  and  Polynesia,  4.031,000;  Polar  regions,  82,000;  giving 
a  total  of  1,455.923,500,  showing  an  increase  since  the  last  publica- 
tion, nineteen  months  ago,  of   16,778,200. 

"  The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  various  countries  of 
Europe,  with  the  dates  to  which  the  figures  refer  : — Germany,  1875, 
42.727.360,  estimate  end  of  1877,  43.943,834;  Austria,  end  of  1879, 
estimate,  22,176,745  ;  Hungary,  187(3,  15,506,715;  Austria-Hungary, 
1876,  37,342,000,  estimate  for  end  of  1879,  38,000,000;  Switzer- 
land, 1878,  estimate  2,792.264;  Belgium,  estimate  1878,  5,476,668 
K'etberlands,  estimate  1878,  3.981,887;  Denmark,  1878,  2,070,400 
Sweden,  estimate  1878,  4,531,863  ;  Norway,  census  1876,  1,818,853 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  estimate  1879,  34.517,000;  France, 
census  1876,  36.905,788  ;  Spain,  census  1877,  16.625,860,  including 
the  Canaries  (280,388),  the  Balearic  Islands  (289.035),  and  Ceuta 
and  other  places  in  North  Africa  (12,179);  Portugal,  census  1878, 
4,745,124,  including  the  Azores  (264,352)  and  Madeira  (132.221); 
Italy,  estimate  1878,  28,209,620.  A  census  of  Gi'eece  was  taken  in 
1879,  which  gave  a  total  area  of  51,860  square  kilometres  and  a 
population  of  1,679,775.  This  population,  for  reasons  stated  in  the 
official  publication,  was  considered  too  small,  and  1.702,356  is  given 
as  the  correct  figure.  Of  course  the  editors  have  not  felt  them- 
selves justified  in  giving  any  estimate  of  the  proposed  additions  to 
Greece,  as  they  deal  only  with  accomplished  facts.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  the  date  of  the  next  issue  they  may  have  a  different  tale  to  tell. 

"  In  dealing  with  Roumania  and  the  countries  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  the  editors  have  no  easy  task  to  perform  in  putting 
definitely  the  numerical  results  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  so  far  as 
these  have  been  accomplished.  They  very  rightly  give  the  chief 
heads  of  this  treaty  before  attempting  to  interpret  it.  The  utterly 
unsatisfactory  character  of  most  of  the  statistics  relating  to  this 
region  is  notorious,  and  in  working  the  subject  out  the  editors 
enter  into  elaborate  comparisons  of  statistics  from  various  sources  ; 
we  can  only  here  give  the  results.  So  far  as  the  areas  of  the 
countries  are  concerned,  the  editors  in  most  instances  made  a  care- 
ful planimetric  calculation  for  themselves  from  the  Austrian  staff 
map,  and  probably  their  results  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  trust- 
worthy to  be  obtained  until  we  have  actual  surveys  of  the  region. 
With  regard  to  Roumania,  after  taking  account  of  the  retrocession 
of  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  and  the  cession  by  the  latter  of  the 
Dobrudja,  the  editors  found  that  the  present  area  of  Roumania  is 
129,947  square  kilometres,  and  the  population  5,376,000.  The 
latter  figure  is  based  on  rather  old  data,  but  there  is  nothing 
more  trustworthy  until  the  Roumanian  Government  has  com- 
pleted the  results  of  the  census.  The  area  of  Servia,  after  its 
recent  addition  of  11,097  square  kilometres,  is  given  as  48,657 
square  kilometres,  and  the  population  in  1880,  1.353,890.  Though 
the  latter  figure  is  furnished  by  the  able  Servian  statistician, 
M.  Jakschitsch,  it  seems  to  be  less  than  it  ought  really  to  be  by 
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235,000.  The  treaty  area  of  Montenegro  is  given  as  9,433  square 
kilometres,  and  the  population  280,000.  With  European  Turkey 
the  difficulties  of  the  editors  culminate,  their  main  resource  being 
to  strike  a  balance  of  probabilities ;  the  details  are  much  too  com- 
plicated to  give  here,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
results.  The  following  table,  then,  gives  the  results  of  the  calcula- 
tion of  Herren  Behm  and  Wagner  as  to  the  area  and  population 
of  the  immediate  possessions  and  the  dependencies  of  European 
Turkey :— 


Area. 

?0))ulatiuu. 

Immediate  possessions  

Eastern  Roumelia 

Square  kilos. 

179,475 

35,387 

63,865 

60,484 

4,790,000 

9^3.179 

i>965-474 

1,187,879 

Bulgaria 

Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Xovi  Bazar    .... 

339,211 

8,866,500 

"  Then,  taking  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia,  we  have ; 


Immediate  possessions  

Cy^jrus 

Tributary  princedom  of  Samos 


1,899,206 


Popuhition. 


Square  kilos. 

1,889,055 

16,133,000 

9,601 

1^0,000 

550 

37,000 

i6,3zc,ooo 


The  entire  possessions,  then,  of  Tui'key  in  Europe  and  Asia  have 
an  area  of  2,238,417  square  kilometres,  and  a  population  of 
25,180,000. 

"  Turning  now  to  Russia,  we  find  the  statistics  very  mixed, 
some  being  comparatively  recent  and  trustworthy  ;  others,  no  one 
knows  how  old,  and  by  no  means  reliable.  There  are,  indeed,  very 
recent  figures  for  most  of  the  governments  and  district  towns,  but 
they  are  seldom  the  results  of  an  accurate  census.  Such  a  census 
is,  we  believe,  in  progress ;  meantime  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  very  careful  reduction  of  Herren  Behm  and  Wagner. 
For  Poland,  we  ought  to  see  that  we  have  perfectly  trustworthy 
statistics  np  to  1877  : — • 


European  Russia  (1870)   

Poland  (1872)     

Addition  to  Bessarabia  (1878) 

Finland  (1877)   

Caucasus  (1873-76)    

Increase  in  Ai-menia  (1878)  .... 

Siberia  (1870)     

Central  Asia   

Caspian  Sea     

Russian  dominions.... 


Area. 


Square  versts. 

4,313,800-6 

111,875-4 

8,149-2 

328,233-2 

385,887 

22,643-7 

10,979,687-3 

2,920,524-2 

386,125-2 


Population. 


65,864,910 
6,5^8,017 

1^7,000  (?) 
1,968,626 
5,391,744 

236,600  (?) 
3,440,362 
4,401,876 


19,456,925-8 


87,959,000 
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Until  we  know  tlie  final  results  of  the  Kuldja  treaty  witli  China, 
there  is,  of  course,  some  uncertainty  about  the  Central  Asian  fignres. 
As  to  the  area  of  the  still  independent  region  between  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  the  Russian  Transcaspian  dis- 
trict, the  editors  give  206,500  square  kilometres,  and  the  popula- 
tion, after  Vambery,  450,000.  The  only  stock  that  have  up  to  the 
present  moment  retained  their  entire  independence  are  the  Tekkes, 
of  whom  200,000  are  Akhal-Tekkes,  frequenting  the  oases  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kuren-Dagh ;  the  renaainder  100,000  have  their  seat  to 
the  east,  at  present  in  Merv.  Of  Khiva,  the  area  is  given  as 
57,800  square  kilometres,  and  the  population  700,000.  In  a  foot- 
note the  editors  give,  on  the  authority  of  Vambery,  they  state  by 
mistake,  correctly  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  in  Nature, 
the  total  number  of  people  of  the  Turcoman  stock  in  Central  Asia, 
1,100,000. 

"  Proceeding  now  to  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  we  find  Bokhara, 
with  the  adjacent  district  of  Karategin,  Schignau,  Roschan,  &c., 
has  an  area  of  239,000  square  kilometres,  and  a  population  of 
2,130,000.  The  total  area  of  Arabia  is  given  as  3,156,600  square 
kilometres,  and  the  population  5  millions;  of  this,  2,507,390  square 
kilometres,  with  a  population  of  3,700,000,  are  still  independent  of 
Turkey.  There  are  quite  recent  estimates  for  one  or  two  districts 
of  Persia;  but  the  editors  still  give  the  area  as  1,647,070  square 
kilometres  and  the  population  7  millions.  The  district  of  Kotur, 
ceded  to  Persia  by  the  Berlin  treaty,  has  an  area  of  1,125  square 
kilometres  and  a  population  of  8,000.  The  editors  wisely  refrain 
from  giving  numerical  efi^ect  to  the  Gandamak  treaty  in  Afghan- 
istan, the  area  of  which  they  still  set  down  as  721,664  square  kilo- 
metres and  the  population  as  4  millions.  At  the  same  time  they 
give  the  detailed  lists  of  the  various  tribes  and  stocks  published  in 
Nature  by  Mr.  Keane,  as  the  result  of  careful  and  independent 
research,  and  yielding  as  the  estimate  of  population  the  much 
higher  figure  of  6,145,000.  Kafiristan  has  an  area  of  51,687  square 
kilometres  and  a  population  of  a  million,  and  Beloochistau  276,515 
square  kilometres  and  350,000  inhabitants.  China,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  has  an  area  of  11,813,750  square  kilometres  and  a 
population  of  434,626,500.  The  latter  figure  is,  however,  very 
uncertain ;  some  authorities  maintain  it  is  much  too  high,  and 
others  much  too  low ;  the  former  are  more  likely  to  be  right. 
Hongkong  in  1876  had  an  area  of  83  square  kilometres  and  a  popu- 
lation of  139,144;  Macao  (1879)  ii'75  square  kilometres  and 
77,230  inhabitants.  Japan,  according  to  official  statistics  of  1878,  had 
an  area  of  379,71 1  square  kilometres  and  a  population  of  34,338,504. 
For  India  many  of  the  figures  are  more  recent  than  those  given  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  BevdJlcerung.  The  total  area  of  British  possessions 
in  India,  including  Burmah,  is  given  as  899.3 41  square  miles,  and 
of  tinbutary  States  557,903  square  miles;  population  of  former, 
191,095.445;  of  latter,  49,203,053;  total  British  possessions, 
1,457,244  square  miles,  population  240,298,500.  The  French  posses- 
sions in  India  have  an  area  of  508 1  square  kilometres  and  a  popu- 
lation (1877)  of  280,381;  the  Portuguese  an  area  of  3,855  square 
kilometres  and  a  poi)ulation  of  444.987.  Ceylon  has  an  area  of 
24,702  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1877  of  2,755,557.     The 
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following  table  shows  the  areas  and  populations  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  according  to  the  latest 
attainable  data  of  any  value : — 


Area, 

Population. 

Square  kilos. 

229,351 

19,675 

65,500 

457,000 

726,850 

440,500 

59,  i57 

83,861 

81,500 

3,472 

2,747,148 
126,000 
200,000 

Manipur 

Independent  Burmah    

Siam    

4,000,000 

5,750,000 

21,000,000 

French  Coeliin-Cliina 

1,600,000 

890,000 
300,000 
3  '^0,000 

Independent  Malacca 

2,167,440 

36,963,000 

"  The  East  India  Islands  are  subdivided  thus  : — 


Area. 

Population. 

Square  kilos. 
6,497 
1,772 

1,698,757 
295,585 

14,500 

5,500 

27,343,000 

7,450,000 

Samoa  Islands,  &c 

Philippines    

34,813,000 

"  Professor  Wagner  animadverts  with  good  reason  on  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  the  statistics  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
published.  There  is  no  want  of  such  statistics,  but  for  want  of 
scientific  editors  and  proper  arrangement  they  are  almost  practically 
useless.  Indeed,  the  most  varied  and  inconsistent  figures  are  given 
in  ofl&cial  publications  in  these  islands,  and  this  want  of  method 
gives  the  geographer  and  statistician  a  feeling  of  despair.  Herr 
Wagner,  with  infinite  trouble,  has  sought  to  reduce  this  chaos  to 
order,  and  this  part  of  the  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject  we  possess. 

"  Turning  to  Australia  and  Polynesia,  the  editors  notice  the 
recent  annexation  to  Queensland  of  several  islands  in  Torres  Straits, 
and  give  the  population  of  the  colonies  as  follows  for  1878 : — New 
South  Wales,  693,743  ;  Victoria,  879,442  ;  South  Australia,  248,795  ; 
Northern  territory  (1879),  3,265;  Queensland,  210,510;  West 
Australia,  28,166  ;  Tasmania,  IC9.947  ;  New  Zealand  (end  of  1878), 
476,642  ;  including  Maoris,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
census  figure  of  March  of  the  same  year,  414,412.  From  careful 
estimates  the  area  of  New  Guinea  is  set  down  as  785,362  square 
kilometres,  or,  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  807,956  square  kilo- 
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metres,  and  the  population  500.000.     The  following  table  relates  to 
the  Oceanic  islands  :  — 


Melanesia    

Polynesia 

Sandwich  Islands 
Micronesia  


Area. 


Square  kilo- 

145.855 

9,791 

17,008 

3,530 


176,184 


Populiitiou. 


606,800 

130,400 

58,000 

84,650 


579,850 


"  As  the  result  of  a  new  estimate  of  the  area  of  Africa,  the 
editors  give  29.283,390  squai'e  kilometres.  This  area  is,  according" 
to  Dr.  Nachtigal,  so  far  as  productiveness  is  concerned,  divided  as 
follows: — ^Forest  and  cultivable  land,  6,376,725  square  kilometres; 
savannas  and  light  woods,  6.235,378;  bush,  1,572,431;  steppe, 
4,269,027  ;  desert,  10,659,133,  of  which  the  Sahara  occupies  up- 
wards of  9  million  kilometres,  including  many  oases  and  cultivated 
patches.  The  area  and  population  of  Africa  are  divided  among  the 
chief  countries  and  regions  as  follows  : — 


Morocco,  including  Swat,  &c 

Algeria    

Tunis   

Tripoli,  &c 

Sahara 

Egypt  and  dependencies  

Central  Soudan  

West  Soudan  and  Upper  G-iunea. 

Abyssinia     

Harar,  Galli,  &e 

North  Equatorial  regions 

South  ,,  

Independent  South  Africa    

Portuguese  East  Africa    

West      „         

Orange  Free  State 

British  South  Africa 

African  Islands 


bquare 

812, 

667 

116, 

1,033 

6,180 

2,986. 

1,714, 

1,993, 

333 

1.897, 

2,254 

1,717 

1,500 

991, 

78, 

111, 

968, 

626 


kilos. 

,332 

,065 

,348 

,349 

,426 

915 

,983 

046 

,279 

,038 

,980 

,900 

,000 

,150 

,470* 

,497 

,418 

,054 


Population. 


7,829,000 

2,867,626 

2,100,000 

1,010,000 

2,850,000 

17,420,000 

31,770,000 

43,600,000 

3,000,000 

15,500,000 

27,000,000 

20,000,000 

13,286,350 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

75,000 

1,966,000 

3,892,400 


*  Angola. 


For  some  of  these  figures  we  ought  to  say  that  Behm  and  Wagner 
are  not  responsible,  as  we  have  put  them  together  from  various  data, 
not  always  complete,  furnished  by  them  ;  the  areas  especially  are 
much  too  small,  as  for  some  regions  no  estimates  are  given,  and  the 
lakes  are  not  included. 

"  Coming  to  America,  we  have  British  North  America,  with  a 
total  area  (including  Polar  lands)  of  3,248,078  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  3,839,470;  Bermudas,  19^  square  miles,  and,  in  1838, 
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13.8 12  inliabitaiits  ;  French  possessions  in  North  America,  90  square 
miles,  population  (1877),  5,338.  For  the  United  States  the  new 
census  returns  of  the  year  were  not  available ;  but  from  a  careful 
calculation  the  editors  think  that  for  1880  a  population  of  48,500,000 
is  not  too  much  to  expect,  exclusive  of  300,000  ludiaus  ;  the  area  of 
the  States  is  given  as  3,603,884  square  miles.  The  area  of  Mexico 
is  given  as  1,921,240  square  kilometres,  and  the  pi'esent  population 
as  9,485,600.  Central  American  States,  547,308  square  kilometres, 
and  2,759,200  population;  West  Indies,  244,478  square  kilometres, 
4,412,700  population;  Guiana,  461,977  square  kilometres,  345,800 
population;  Venezuela,  1,137,615  square  kilometres,  1,784,197  popu- 
lation; United  States  of  Colombia,  837,000  square  kilometres, 
3  millions  of  population;  Ecuador,  643,295  square  kilometres,  with 
population  (1878)  1,146,000;  Peru,  1,119,941  square  kilometres, 
with  population  (1876),  3,050,000 — this  is  inclusive  of  the  recent 
addition  of  the  Bolivian  littoral;  Chili,  321,462  square  kilometres, 
population  (1878),  2.400,000;  Argentine  Republic,  including  Pata- 
gonia, 3,051,706  population  (1879),  probably  2,400,000;  Uruguay, 
186,920  square  kilometres,  population  (1877),  440,000;  Paraguay, 
238,920  square  kilometres,  with  population  (1876),  293,844  ;  Brazil, 
8,337,218  square  kilometres,  population  11,108,291  ;  Falkland 
Islands,  area  according  to  official  statement,  6,500  square  miles,  but 
more  probably  according  to  Behm  and  Wagner,  4,840  square  miles, 
population  (1878),  1,394.  As  the  editors  greatly  distrust  the 
official  estimates  of  area  in  the  South  American  States,  they  giv^e 
the  result  of  a  new  planimetric  measurement  by  Dr.  Wisotzki,  of 
Konigsberg ;  this  gives  the  total  area,  including  islands,  as  1 7,7  52,303 
square  kilometres,  nearly  8  million  kilometres  less  than  the  official 
statistics  make  it. 

"  Finally  we  have  the  statistics  of  the  Polar  regions.  The  total 
area  of  the  regions  on  or  around  the  Arctic  circle  is  given  as  3,859,400, 
the  only  regularly  inhabited  lands,  so  far  as  we  know,  being  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  the  former  with  72,000,  and  the  latter  10,000  inha- 
bitants. No  doubt  there  are  a  few  wanderers  in  the  Arctic  regions 
of  North  America,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
number.  The  South  Polar  regions  are  credited  with  an  area  of 
660,000  square  kilometres,  in  which,  so  far  as  known,  there  are  no 
inhabitants. 

"  Such,  then,  is  a  condensed  resume  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
statistics  contained  in  the  new  issue  of  the  Bevolkeruiig  der  JErde, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  most  trustworthy  statement  we  have  as 
to  the  present  area  and  poj)ulation  of  our  globe." 
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The  following  has  been  received  from  tbe  Registrar- General  of 
for  the  year  1878,  to  be  found  at  pp.  858  and  859  of  the  Journal 

Australasian  Colonies. — Statistical  Return  showing  the  Relative  Positions  an 


Name  of 

Colony. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

South  Australia. 

Queensland. 

?io,937i 
714,012 

88,198 
888,500 

669,520 
214,180 

Estimated  mean  population  "I 
of  1879 J 

-55,087 

4.475,059?. 
i,i7-,7ii?. 

4,621,520' 

1,662,498?. 
526,366?. 

1,461,824?. 

Proportion    of    revenue    of  1 
1879,  raised  by  taxation     / 

1,730,088 

631,289?. 

Eate  of  taxation  per  head  \ 
of  population J 

I?.  15*.  7 if?. 

1?.  19.s.4ff?.2 

2?.    IS.    3^. 

2?.  18s.  Hid. 

Value  of  imports  for  1879 

14,198,847?. 

15,035,538?. 

5,014,150?. 

3,080,889?. 

Value  of  imports  per  head"! 
of  the  population   J 

19?.    17*.  Sid. 

16?.  18s.  54-c?. 

19?.    13s.    ikd. 

14?.  7.^.  8id. 

Value  of  exports  for  1879 

13,086,819?. 

12,454,170?. 

4,762,727?. 

3,434,034?. 

Value  of  exports  per  headi 
of  the  population   J 

18?.  6s.  6id- 

14?.  -s.  4.d. 

i8?.   13s.  5^. 

16?.  -s.  8d. 

Total  value   of    trade,   im- 1 
ports  and  exports  j 

27,285,666?. 

27,489,708?. 

9,776,877?- 

6,514,923?. 

Value  of  trade  per  head  of  "I 
the  population    / 

38?.  4s.  sK 

30?.  18s.  9id. 

38?.  6s.  6kd. 

30?.  8s.  4ic?. 

Miles  of  railway  open,  31st  "1 
December,  1879 J 

736 

1,125 

559 

503 

Miles  of  railway  in  course  of  1 
construction,  31  Dec. ,1879  J 

286 

V4i 

25^i 

305 

Miles    of    telegraph      lines  1 

7.517! 

3,155 

4,393i 

5,871 

Miles  of  telegraph  wire  open,  "1 
31st  December,  1879 J 

12,426 

5,736 

5,934 

7,891 

Miles  of  telegraph  in  course  of 

construction,  31st  Dec,  1879 

Length  of  lines  (miles) 

497T 

23 

8^o 

— 

wire  (    „    ) 

497f 

47 

1,010 

— 

Number  of  acres  under  crop  "1 
in  1879    J 

635.641 

1,688,275 

2,271,058 

101,052 

Number  of  horses  in  1879    .... 

360,0^8 

216,710 

130,0£;2 

163,083 

„          cattle         ,, 

2,914,210 

1,129,358 

266,217 

2,800,633 

„          sheep         „ 

29,043,392 

8,651,775 

6,140,396 

6,065,034 

).          pigs            ,, 

2£;6,o26 

144,733 

90,1:48 

64,686 

Estimated     population     on  \ 
31st  December,  1879 J 

734,^82 

899,333 

259,287 

217,851 

Public  debt  on  31st  Dec,  1879 

14.937,419?- 

20,050,753?. 

6,6o';,7';o?. 

10,196,150Z. 

Rate    of    indebtedness    per  \ 
head  of  population J 

20?.  6s.   loid. 

22?.  5s.  lOid. 

25?.  9s.  6id. 

46?.  16s.  -frf. 

'  For  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1879. 

2  This  rate  has  been  calculated  according  to  the  mean  population  of  the  financial  year  cndi 

^  Population  on  31st  December. 

*  Includes  1,405,018  acres  after  having  been  broken  up,  including  such  as  in  hay,  but  exclusiv 

^   .\ccording  to  the  returns  of  IMarch,  1878. 
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New  South  Wales,  and  is  given  with  reference  to  a  similar  return 
for  last  year,  vol.  xlii. 

iggregate  Importance  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  at  the  close  of  the  Year  1879. 


Name  of  Colony. 

W'esteru 

Total 

Tasmania. 

Australia. 

Total. 

New  Zealand. 

for  Australasian 
Colonies. 

26,215 

1,000,000 

2,474,94oi 

105,342 

2,580,282^ 

Area  in  square  miles 

111,208 

28,668» 

2,211,655 

448,124 

2,659,779 

[Estimated  mean  population 
1     of  1879 

375.367?- 

196,315?. 

12,792,583?. 

3,134,905?. 

15,927,488?. 

Eevenue  of  1879 

236,404?. 

88,330?. 

4,485,198?. 

1,441,838?. 

5,927,036?. 

[Proportion  of  revenue  of 
\     1879,  raised  by  taxation 

2/.   zs.  6d. 

3?.  1*.  7ld. 

2?.  -s.  sy. 

3?.  4*.  4d. 

2?.  4*.  8id. 

/Rate  of  taxation  per  head 
\     of  pojiulatiou 

1.267,475^. 

407,299?. 

39,004,198?. 

8,374,585?. 

47,378,783?- 

Yalue  of  imports  for  1879 

111.  ys.  iiid. 

14?.  4s.  If «?. 

17?.  125.  8id. 

18?.  13*.  9t?. 

17?.  16s.  id. 

[Value  of  imports  per  head 
1     of  the  population 

1,301,097?. 

494,883?. 

35.533,730?- 

5,743,126?. 

41,276,856?. 

Value  of  exports  for  1879 

iil.i^s.ii^d 

17?.  5*.  3d. 

16?.  IS.  3frf. 

12?.  16*.  3irf. 

15?.  10s.  ^\d. 

[Value  of  exports  per  head 
\     of  the  population 

2,568,572?. 

902,182?. 

74,537,928?. 

L4,117,711?. 

88,655,639?. 

[Total  value  of  trade,  im- 
\     ports  and  exports 

23?.  I*.  lie?. 

31?.  9*.  4|rf. 

53?.  14*.  -id. 

$1?.  10*.  -M- 

33?.  6*.  7ic?. 

rValue  of  trade  per  head  of 
I     the  population 

1725 

72 
191 

3>i67i 

1,171 

4,338i 

«  .,  *.  1 

[Miles  of  railway  open,  Slst 
1     December,  1879 
[Miles  of  railway  in  course  of 
1     construction,  31  Dec,  1879 

9374 

9374 

731 

1,5681 

23,236? 

3,605 

26,841! 

[Miles  of  telegraph  hues 
1     open,  31st  Dec,  1879 

949 

l,580f 

34,5i6i 

9,300 

43.816I 

/Miles  of  telegraph  wire  open, 
1     31st  December,  1879 
Miles  of  telegraph  in  course  of 
construction,  31st  Dec,  1879 

14 

3i 

1,3884 

— 

i,388i 

Length  of  lines  (miles) 

14 

7 

i,575i 

— 

i,575f 

,,          wire  (    ,,    ) 

156,184 

65,491i 

4.917,701! 

2,218,782-» 

7,136,483! 

[Number  of  acres  under  crop 
1     in  1879 

24.578 

32,411 

926,872 

137,7685 

1,064,640 

Number  of  horses  in  1879 

129,091 

'  60,617 

7,^00,126 

578,4305 

7,878,556 

„           cattle        „ 

1,834.441 

1,109,860 

52,844,898 

13,069,3385 

65,914.236 

„            sheep        „ 

38,312 

20,397 

614,702 

207,337* 

822,039 

pigs 

112,469 

28,668 

2,251,890 

463,729 

2,715,619 

[Estimated  population  on 
1     31st  December,  1879 

1,786,800?. 

361,000?. 

53.937,872?. 

23,958,311?. 

77,896,183?. 

PubHc  debt  on  31st  Dec.,1879 

15?.  17S.8|(?. 

12?.  115.10c?. 

23?.  19s.  -kd. 

51?.  13s.  3ic?. 

28?.  13s.  %id. 

[Rate  of  indebtedness  per 
\     head  of  population 

JOth  June,  1879  (878,243). 

)f  1,936,281  acres  of  grass-sown  lands  which  had  not  previously  been  broken  up. 
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YIII. — Agricultural  Distress  mid  Bills  of  Sale. 

"We  extract  the  following  from  the  Statist  of  20th  November, 
1880  :— 

"  Recent  legislation  has  had  the  effect  of  providing  statistical 
materials  for  the  illustration  of  a  description  of  business  respect- 
ing which  very  little  is  generally  known,  although  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  community,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  are 
interested.  We  refer  to  the  Acts  for  the  registration  of  '  Bills  of 
8ale.'  By  these  Acts  every  '  Bill  of  Sale,'  which  is  virtually  a 
mortgage  upon  moveable  effects,  has  to  be  registered,  so  that  the 
extent  to  which  these  mortgages  are  granted  can  now  be  appre- 
ciated. The  effect  of  the  legislation,  combined,  perhaps,  with 
the  great  depression  of  trade,  the  absence  of  previous  statistics 
making  it  impossible  to  assign  due  weight  to  each  cause,  was  to 
increase  the  annual  number  of  bills  of  sales  granted  in  England 
and  Wales  from  about  20,000  in  1878,  to  50,000  in  1879,  and 
55,000  in  the  year  ending  1st  October,  1880,  which  covers  thi'ee 
months  in  1879.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
increase,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  any  rate  of  the  annual  number 
now  granted  in  England  and  Wales  exceeding  50,000,  which  shows 
a  rather  extensive  use  of  this  form  of  boi-rowing  throughout  the 
country.  The  amounts  involved  are  usually  small,  but  the  fact 
that  50,000  persons  of  the  lower  middle  dlass  have  annually  to 
borrow  in  that  way  is  itself  a  sorrowful  fact.  To  a  great  extent 
the  lenders  appear  to  be  a  professional  class — obviously  money- 
lenders— and  not  improbably  the  bill  of  sale  is  often  the  climax  of 
a  small  loan  which  has  gone  on  rapidly  accumulating,  until  the 
victim  is  unable  to  shake  off  the  money  lender's  grip.  According 
to  the  law  reports,  instances  cf  severe  oppression  occur,  the  clauses 
of  the  bills  of  sale  being  onerous  and  oppressive,  and  the  object 
contemplated  by  the  lenders  being  rather  the  plunder  of  the  grantee 
through  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  technical  stipulation  of  the 
bill  of  sale  than  the  real  security  of  the  advance.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  there  are  50,000  documents  of  this  kind, 
adapted  to  be  used,  and  frequently  used,  by  the  money  lender  as  an 
instrument  of  torture,  annually  granted  in  the  country.  The 
distress  implied  must  he  very  great  indeed. 

"  Some  tables  which  we  subjoin  will  throw  further  light  on  the 
matter.  These  refer  to  the  bills  of  sale  granted  by  one  class  alone 
in  the  year  ended  1st  October,  1880,  viz.,  farmers,  Avhose  position 
at  the  present  time  is  peculiarly  interesting,  owing  to  the  long 
depression  of  agriculture.  The  great  fact  which  we  find  (see 
Table  1)  is  that  farmers  in  the  course  of  the  year  named  gave  no 
fewer  than  3.210  bills  of  sale  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  567,560/. 
Compared  with  the  aggregate  number  of  farmers,  and  the  aggregate 
farming  capital,  the  proportions  are  not  really  large.  There  are 
lialf-a-million  occupiers  of  land  in  England  and  Wales,  and  their 
capital  must  run  into  hundreds  of  millions.     But  when  it  is  con- 
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sidered  that  these  bills  of  sale  represent  only  one  mode  of  borrowing 
by  the  farming  class,  and  that  the  borrowing  of  those  who  are 
poorest,  or  under  the  greatest  pressure,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
show  a  considerable  amount  of  agricultural  distress.  The  amoants 
for  which  most  of  the  bills  are  granted  are  very  small  indeed.  We 
make  the  following  list : — 

Number  of 
Bills. 

For  amounts  under  zol 314 

„                 2i/.   to      50Z 861 

Kil.    „     \col 694 

„               loi?.    ,,     zool 547 

„              ;oiZ.    „     500Z 507 

„               501/.    „  i,ooo? 125 

,,               over        ijCooZ 74 

„                not  specified    88 

Total  3,210 


"  Thus  nearly  2,000  out  of  the  3,2  10  are  for  amounts  under  100^. 
which  reduces  greatly  the  number  granted,  by  what  would  be 
considered  farmers  in  a  large  or  even  a  modei^ate  way  of  business. 
The  description  of  the  grantor  in  the  bill  of  sale  frequently  runs 
that  he  is  a  'farmer  and  market  gardener,'  which  is  of  itself  an 
indication  of  the  class  by  whom  they  are  granted.  Still,  that  there 
are  nearly  2,000  such  bills  in  a  year  indicates  a  seinous  amount  of 
indebtedness,  and  of  resulting  disti-ess  and  misery.  As  a  further 
indication  of  the  class  of  people  by  whom  bills  of  sales  are  mainly 
granted,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  purely  agri- 
cultural counties  where  bills  of  sale  are  given  by  farmers,  as  in  the 
counties  of  large  towns,  such,  as  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  York- 
shire, where  the  so  called  farmer  is  rather  a  market  gardener  than 
a  farmer.  While  the  eastern  counties,  such  as  Essex,  Norfolk, 
Lincoln,  and  Suffolk  do  not  supply  100  bills  each  to  the  registry, 
and  counties  like  Devon  and  Cornwall  also  supply  very  few ;  we 
find  that  farmers  in  Lancashire  give  275,  in  Cheshire  129,  in  Derby- 
shire 136,  and  in  Yorkshire  383.  It  is  the  small  men,  then,  v^ho 
give  bills  of  sale.  The  large  farmer  who  borrows  must  proceed  in 
a  different  way. 

"  The  second  and  third  tables  which  we  subjoin  will  give  an 
interesting  amount  of  information  as  to  the  class  of  lenders.  The 
second  is  a  list  of  so-called  '  banks '  and  other  companies  who  have 
lent  in  all  in  the  year  the  sum  of  68,655/.,  and  the  third  a  list  of 
lenders  whose  names  appear  frequently,  and  who,  we  assume,  make 
lending  a  profession  or  business,  and  whose  lendings  in  all  amounted 
to  56,190/. — the  bills  of  sale  granted  to  the  former  class  numbering 
563,  and  to  the  latter  1,017,  or  in  all  very  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole.  We  commend  these  lists  without  comment  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  interested.  The  apparent  nationality  of  most  of  the 
individual  names  is  striking,  while,  as  regards  the  banks  and  com- 
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panies,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  our  readers,  we  think,  that  there  are 
so  many  '  banks  '  of  which  they  never  heard  before.  We  appear  to 
have  here  a  development  of  banking  in  quite  a  strange  direction. 
One  of  the  banks,  we  find  (the  '  National  Mercantile '),  which 
advanced  26.181^.  to  farmers  in  the  year  on  164  bills  of  sale, 
advanced  in  all  in  the  same  year  the  sum  of  79,260^.  on  830  bills  of 
sale.  One  of  the  individual  lenders,  Abraham  Collins,  who  ad- 
vanced 4,617/.  to  farmers  in  1879,  on  60  bills  of  sale,  advanced  in 
all  in  the  same  year  23,263^.  on  483  bills  of  sale.  The  business 
seems  thus  to  be  carried  on  on  a  considerable  scale  by  some  of  those 
engaged  in  it. 

"  As  we  have  said,  there  are  no  doubt  frequent  instances  of 
oppression  in  connection  with  these  bills  of  sale,  and  the  system  is 
one  which  gives  opportunities  for  oppression.  An  astute  lender 
dealing  with  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  in  their  times  of  difficulty, 
and  taking  advantage  of  their  want  of  knowledge  as  well  as  their 
necessities,  cannot  find  it  hard  to  make  them  sign  documents  which 
they  ought  not  to  sign,  and  so  place  themselves  in  his  power.  The 
law  has  attempted  to  remedy  matters  a  little  by  requiring  the 
signature  of  a  solicitor  as  a  witness  to  every  bill  of  sale,  together 
with  a  certificate  from  him  that  he  has  read  and  explained  the 
clauses  to  the  grantor.  But  a  profession  which  numbers  15,000 
members  can  hardly  fail  to  have  some  black  sheep  in  it,  and  we 
doubt  if  this  will  be  a  real  protection  against  oppression.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  law  would  act  more  wisely  by  declining 
altogether  to  recognise  a  bill  of  sale  under  200/.,  unless  accompanied 
by  the  actual  transfer  of  the  goods.  A  bill  of  sale,  which  is  virtually 
a  mortgage,  is  a  source  of  more  harm  than  good  to  those  who  grant 
such  documents.  At  any  rate,  the  extent  to  which  bills  of  sale  are 
given  is  a  matter  of  general  concern,  and  it  is  of  real  importance 
that  the  law  should  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing. 
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1. — Number  and  Amount  of  Dills  of  Sale  on  the  Effects  of  Farmers 
Registered  in  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1880. 


County. 


Bedfordshire . 
Berkshire    .... 

Bucks  

Cambridge  .... 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland  .. 
Derbyshire  .... 
Dorsetshire.... 
Devonsliire .... 

Durham  

Essex  

Gloucester- 1 

shire  ....  _f 
Hampshire  .... 
Hei'efordshire 

Herts  

Hunts 

Kent    

Lancashire  .... 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire.. 
Middlesex   .... 

Norfolk* 

Northampton 
Northum-1 

berland  ..  J 
Nottingham  .. 
Oxfordshire... 

Rutland  

Sliropshire  .... 

Somerset 

Staffordshire  . 

Suffolk     

Surrey  .r. 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmore-  1 

land J" 

Wiltshire  .... 
Worcester-  "1 

shire / 

Yorkshire    .... 
Wales    and  "I 
Monmouth  J 

Total 


Numlier  of  Bills  Registered. 


Under 

2or 


45 


25 


7 
9 

40 

44 


314 


2 

5 

2 

4 

43 

24 

7 

60 

6 

21 

38 

6 

26 

28 
21 

a 

12 

93 

5 

16 

2 

8 
11 


12 

24 

104 

135 


861 


51?- 


15 


1 12 


694 


3 
3 
7 
4 

24 
5 

13 

23 
2 

16 
9 

12 

14 

12 
9 
7 
2 
8 

38 
8 

27 
6 

11 
4 

12 

12 

5 

2 

14 

12 

29 

10 

9 

3 

16 


547 


201/. 

to 
500/. 


500Z. 

to 
1,000?. 


5,507 


5 

1 

15 

11 


125 


Over 

i,ooo7. 


74 


Number 

Suiii- 
nioned. 


88 


14 

I  7 
25 
47 
1-9 
59 
44 

79 
lOI 

77 
99 
74 


6 
46 

275 
33 
90 


27 

39 

5^ 
-4 


69 

30 
73 
79 

5 
55 
15 

467 


3,210 


Total 

Value. 


£ 

1,870 
3,052 
6,011 

19,762 

14,365 
5,130 
9,21a 

11,433 
4,293 
9,766 
9,853 

29,077 

17,071 

17,200 
11,792 

5,821 

2,710 
17,532 
20,822 

7,412 
17,664 

6,614 
18,721 

2,467 

8,756 

12,613 

10,952 

1,503 

12,073 

9,000 

12,050 

28,034 

4,538 

30,693 

14,156 

332 

17,533 

10,067 
62,887 
62,722 


567,560 


*  One  bill  described  as  an  assignment  of  crops. 
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-Number  and  Amount  of  Bills  of  Sale  on  the  Effects  of  Farmers  granted 
in  favour  of  the  undermentioned  Banlcs  and  Companies  in  1879. 


Isumber  of  Bills 
of  Sale. 

Total  Amount. 

Commercial  Discount  Companj  

Imperial  Advance  Bank    

9 

29 

24 

71 

8 

164 

9 
21 
16 
12 

200 

£ 
1,554 
3,049 
4,566 

Midland  Credit  Company 

9,633 
1,594 

26,181 

1.295 

2,757 

Provincial  Credit  Company  

Sheffield  Deposit  Bank 

Other  so-called  Banking,  &c.  Companies"] 
the  names  of   seyeral   of  which   are  >• 
given  below     J 

1,456 
1,570 

15,000 

5(>l 

68,655 

Albion  Loan  Company 

Bank  of  Industry 

Bath  District  and  Finance  Company 

Blackburn  Bank 

„  Alliance  Company 

Bolton  Advance  Bank 
Central  Loan  OlEce 
Charing  Cross  Bank 
City  and  County  Advance  Company 
Commercial  Deposit  Company 
County  Loan  Company 

„        Palatine  Banking  Company 
Durham  Financial  Company 
Ebenezer  Loan  Company 
Expi'ess  ,, 

Essex  Loan  Office 
Exchange  and  Loan  Bank 
Farmers'  Advance  Bank 
Globe  Loan  Company 
lleywood  District  Loan  Company 
Islington  Loan  Company 
Joint  Stock  Investment  Association 
Lincoln  Finance  Company 
Lancasliire  Advance  Company 


Lancashire     and     Cheshire     Advance 
Company 

Liverpool  Loan  Company 

London  and  Westminster  Loan  Com- 
pany 

Manchester  Advance  Office 

Monetary  Advance  Company 

Mutual  ,, 

National  Loan  Office 

North-Eastern  Loan  Office 

Norfolk  Finance  Company 

Northern  Investment  Company 

Eeal  and  Personal  Advance  Company 

Eochdale  Advance  Company 

Eoyal  Advance  Company 

Sheffield  Loan  Company 

South  of  England  Advance  Bank 

„      Lancashire  Loan  Company 
Union  Advance  Company 

„      Deposit  Bank 

„      Loan  Company 
"West  Riding  Discount  Company 
Yorkshire  Discount  Company 
York  Union  Bank 
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-Nicmber  and  Amount  of  Bills  of  Sale  on  the  Effects  of  Fanners 
granted  in  favour  of  the  Persons  undermentioned  in  1879. 


Auerbacb,  Solomon    

Barnett,  Henry  and  Harry  

Beirnstein.  Harris 

Blaiberg,  Benjamin   

Blaiberg,  Solomon 

Colien,  Barnett  

Cohen,  Henry 

Collins,  Abi'abam  

Dayis,  John     

Fineberg,  Isaac 

Fisher,  Leon   

Freedman,  Joseph 

Gordon,  Marcus 

Harris,  Joseph    

Hart,  Nathan  S 

Jacobs,  Aaron 

Leyy,  Woolfe 

Mendelssohn,  Mejer 

Payne,  G-eorge    

Philhps,  Moses  

Seline,  Isaac    

ToTN-nend,  James 

Zeffort,  Michael 

Lenders  -n-hose  names  are  given  below    .... 
Estimate  of  loans  by   apparently  pro- 1 
fessional  lenders,  other  than  above  ....  J 


Nunil)er  of  Bills 
of  Sale. 

Total  Amount. 

£ 

Z2 

1,350 

31 

1,296 

2< 

1,020 

37 

2,568 

90 

5,496 

27 

2,763 

II 

1,738 

60 

4,617 

6 

1,150 

45 

1,687 

23 

683 

27 

843 

21 

998 

25 

888 

42 

2,066 

29 

1,270 

27 

1,458 

22 

567 

46 

2,711 

21 

954 

^o 

1,.334 

26 

3,755 

21 

1,018 

155 

8,960 

\^o 

5,000 

1,017 


56,190 


Barnett,  Solomon 
Bernstein,  Loms 
Blaiberg,  Joseph 
Cohen,  Isaac 
Cohen,  Meyer 
Davis,  Morris 
Evans,  John 
Fairhead,  Thomas 
Hart,  Simeon 


Jacobs,  Hesekiah 
Levi,  Samson 
Levy,  Abraham 
Lyons,  Barnett 
MiUer,  William 
Powell,  William 
Walters,  Joseph 
Woolf,  Joseph 


IX. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  WorJcs. 


Chiide  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy.  By  Dr.  Luigi  Cossa, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Pavia.  Trans- 
lated from  the  second  Italian  edition.  With  a  preface  by  W.  Stanley 
Jevoiis,  F.R.S.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  1880. 

Professor  Jevons  says  in  liis  preface  to  this  work  that  "  no  intro- 

3  a2 
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duction  to  the  study  of  economics  at  all  approaching  in  character 
to  Professor  Cossa's  Gw'da  alia  Studio  deW  Economia  Politica  is  to 
be  found  in  the  English  tongue."  Everyone  who  reads  it  either  in 
the  original  or  in  the  excellent  translation,  whose  appearance  we  are 
recording,  will  endorse  the  above  remark.  That  this  should  be  so 
is  in  accordance  with  our  national  genius.  English  writers  are  still, 
as  Professor  Jevons  says,  rather  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done  in 
other  countries,  though  the  reproach  is  less  true  than  it  was  a  score 
or  so  of  years  ago.  As  regards  economics  specially,  English  know- 
ledge of  the  continent  was  far  less  than  the  continental  knowledge  of 
Eng-land.  And  one  great  advantage  which  the  student  of  Professor 
Cossa  will  obtain  is  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  writings  of 
his  own  conntrymen  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
impartiality  of  the  author  is  remarkable,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject  equally  so.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
language  he  uses  is  exceedingly  accurate  and  clear,  and  this  is  of 
much  importance  in  a  volume  of  so  wide  a  range.  It  is  no  small 
achievement  to  have  planned  a  work  which  should  trace  the  history 
of  political  economy  from  the  earliest  period,  noting  the  contri- 
butions of  all  even  the  less  important  thinkers,  and  describe  in  a 
judicial  and  impartial  manner  the  present  position  of  the  science. 
To  have  successfully  carried  out  so  comprehensive  a  plan  was 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  to  conceive  it.  At  any  rate  it  must 
have  been  hard  to  keep  the  work  within  the  limits  proposed  for  it. 
The  extreme  brevity,  not  to  say  terseness,  of  the  language  is 
accounted  for  by  this  need  for  the  suppression  of  all  that  was  not 
essential. 

Professor  Cossa  divides  his  work  into  two  parts,  a  general  part 
and  a  historical  part.  The  first  of  these  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
and  a  glance  at  the  titles  of  these  will  show  what  is  the  scope  of  the 
book.  They  are  :  The  Definition  of  Political  Economy,  The  Division 
of  Political  Economy,  The  Relation  of  Political  Economy  to  other 
Sciences,  Method  of  Political  Economy,  Importance  of  Political 
Economy,  and  Examination  of  some  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  study  of  Political  Economy.  Passing  on  to  the  second 
part.  Professor  Cossa,  after  discussing  in  the  first  chapter  "  The  Con- 
ception, Division,  Method,  and  Sources  of  the  History  of  Political 
Economy,"  proceeds  in  the  succeeding  chapters  to  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  that  histoiy.  In  treating  this  part  of  the  subject  he  avows 
himself  largely  indebted  to  previous  writers,  whose  investigations 
have  rendered  it  possible  to  deal  comprehensively  "\a  ith  it.  The 
extent  of  information  displayed  in  this  part  of  the  volume  is  very 
great,  and  the  comments  on  tlie  writers  whose  contributions  to  the 
science  are  discussed,  are  made  in  a  thoroughly  broad  and  fair 
spirit.  The  views  and  theories  of  the  earlier  economists  are  always 
considered  with  reference  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  as  well 
as  with  reference  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Professor  Cossa  attempts  to  offer  any  profound 
criticism  of  the  doctrines  that  have  been  held  by  different  econo- 
mists in  former  times.  All  he  proposes  to  do  is  to  give  us  a  general 
idea  of  what  may  be  found  in  their  writings,  and  to  indicate  where 
moi'e  definite  information  may  be  found  by  anyone  who  requires  it. 
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He  says  :  "  The  history  of  political  economy,  considered  asa  scientific 
whole  comprehends  (1)  the  external  history,  which  narrates  the  origin 
and  development  of  economic  theories  and  of  the  various  economic 
systems  considered  as  a  whole,  touching  also  on  their  more  salient 
points,  without  descending  to  particulars.  It  is  either,  (a)  general, 
when  it  takes  in  all  periods  and  nations,  or  (i)  special,  when  it  is 
limited,  in  time  and  space,  as  for  examjjle  to  one  epoch,  or  nation, 
or  system,  or  to  one  or  two  writers.  (2)  The  internal  or,  as  some 
say,  the  dogmatic  history,  which  studies  the  formation  of  particular 
theories  {e.g.,  value,  money,  reitt),  and  which  is  often  treated  as  an 
introduction  or  complement,  in  connexion  with  their  scientific  exposi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  purpose  and  the  dimensions  of  this  Guide  will  only 
allow  us  to  give  a  summary  of  the  external  history,  accompanied  by 
the  indications  necessary  to  lead  to  a  wider  and  more  profound 
study."  The  following  remarks  of  Professor  Cossa  are  worth  special 
attention,  both  on  account  of  the  insight  they  afford  us  into  the 
writer's  own  conception  of  history  and  the  functions  of  historical 
criticism,  and  because  the  warning  they  convey  to  those  who  are 
bent  on  being  "original"  qaand  meme  in  economics  is  a  good  deal 
needed  just  now.  "The  history  of  economic  theories,  though  only 
useful  when  accompanied  by  the  study  of  the  science  as  it  now  exists, 
is  yet  a  valuable  complement  to  that  study.  If  it  be  illumined  by 
criticism,  it  cannot  generate  systematic  scepticism,  irrational  eclecti- 
cism, nor  a  posthumous  apology  for  antiquated  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions. It  serves  to  illustrate  the  general  history  of  civilisation,  and 
to  point  out  the  influence  that  the  theories  of  economists  have 
exercised  on  social  reforms.  It  also  promotes  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  separate  theories,  which  canuot  be  fully  appreciated 
unless  they  are  traced  to  their  sources."  Professor  Cossa  treats  of 
political  economy  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages  in  one 
chapter.  Until  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  economic 
investigation  was  fragmentary.  Even  when  that  period  had  arrived 
there  was  not  "  as  yet  any  complete  or  really  systematic  treatment 
of  the  science  as  a  whole."  In  short,  "  political  economy,  considered 
as  an  independent  science,  with  well-marked  boundaries  to  its  field 
of  research,  and  with  its  proj^er  method  of  investigation,  is  an 
entirely  modern  science,  it  is  indeed  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old."  The  third  chapter  of  Part  II  carries  the  history  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  next  deals  with  the  phy- 
siocrats. A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  Adam  Smith  and  his 
immediate  successors."  Of  Adam  Smith,  Professor  Cossa  has  the 
highest  admiration,  and  he  quotes  with  approval  Roscher's  remark 
that  "  Adam  Smith  stands  in  the  centre  of  economic  history  ;" 
and  "  that  whatever  was  written  before  and  has  been  written  since, 
may  be  considered  respectively  as  the  pi^eparation  for,  and  the  com- 
plement of,  his  doctrine."  The  chapters  on  the  economic  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  on  contemporary  Italian  economists, 
conclude  the  volume.  The  chai^ter  on  the  method  of  political 
economy  in  the  first  part  is  very  interesting.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that,  in  mentioning  the  authors  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  statistics,  Professor  Cossa  says  not  one  word  about 
Dr.  Majr. 
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TJberseeiscTie  Politih.  Eine  culturwissenschaftlicJie  Studie  mit 
ZahJenhildern,  Von  Hiibbe-Schleiden,  D.J.U.  (Hamburg,  L. 
Friederichsen  and  Co.,  1881.) 

Dr.  Hiibbe-Sclileiden's  work  is  an  elaborate  essay  advocating 
tbe  adoption,  by  Grermany,  of  a  policy  of  colonisation.  He  supports 
his  views  by  a  most  skilful  use  of  statistical  tables,  showing  how 
profitable,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  English  colonies 
have  been,  and  still  are,  to  the  mother  country.  He  has  a  great 
admiration  for  England,  and  has  studied  English  politics  a  good 
deal.  He  believes,  however,  that  we  have  reached  our  culminating 
point,  that  we  are  showing  a  readiness  to  abandon  the  empire 
which  is  at  present  ours,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  Germany  to 
occupy  the  position  thus  left  vacant.  How  far  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought  of  Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden,  whose  patriotism  is  of  the 
fervid  "  young  German  "  order,  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine. The  tables  in  which  he  shows  that  all  colonies  trade  most 
with  the  country  which  founded  them,  are  very  interesting.  The 
exception  to  the  rule  is  Spain,  in  which  the  author  says  "this 
anomaly  undoubtedly  arises,  not  merely,  or  even  chiefly,  because 
the  mother  country  has  not  carried  on  its  transmarine  policy  wisely, 
for  that  is  also  true  of  France,  which  country  draws  as  much 
advantage  from  its  possessions  as  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands. 
We  must  conclude  that  such  a  mother  country  as  this  is  econo- 
mically and  as  a  propagator  of  civilisation,  weak."  The  volume 
contains  many  valuable  observations,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of 
attention.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  it  is  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  profit  obtained  by  each  nation  from  its  trade  with 
every  other  nation.  The  method  adopted  is,  we  believe,  a  novel 
one.  It  consists  in  setting  the  exports  of  country  A  to  countiy  B, 
against  the  imports  of  B  from  A,  that  is  noting*  the  difference 
between  the  united  values  of  the  articles  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
and  at  the  port  of  arrival.  Before  doing  this  Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden 
makes  some  elaborate  calculations  relative  to  the  imports  and 
exports,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  inequalities  and  errors 
arising  from  tlie  varying  conditions  of  different  years,  the  different 
modes  of  valuing  employed,  and  other  causes  of  discrepancy  in  the 
values.  The  results  as  regards  some  of  the  principal  countries  to 
which  it  is  applied  are  thus  stated : — 

Profit 
per  Cent. 

Trade  passing  from  Great  Britain  to  France  ]"o 

„  France  „  Great  Britain   v^ 

„  Great  Britain  ,,  Belgium     i"i 

„  Belgium  ,,  Great  Britain    i"9 

,,  British  India   ,,  IMauritius z"] 

„  Mam-itius  „  British  India    z'z 

The  various  counties  are  grouped  in  "trade  centres,"  and  those 
in  the  same  centre  ai-e  compared  witli  one  another  and  with  those 
lying  in  other  centres.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  we  fear  that  the 
returns  of  imports  and  exports,  even  of  countries  whose  statistical 
arrangements  are  of  high  excellence,  will  hardly  bear  such  delicate 
investigations  as  these.  None  the  less  are  the  calcuUxtious  of 
Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden  worth  careful  examination. 
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X. — Notes  on  some  Additions  to  the  Lihrary. 

Trade,  Topulation  and  Food ;  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Economic 
Statistics.     By  Stephen  Bourne.     George  Bell  and  Sons,  1880. 

Mr.  Bourne  has  decided  to  republish,  in  a  single  volume,  several 
of  the  valuable  and  interesting  papers  read  by  him  on  dilTerent 
occasions  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  title  which  he  has  affixed 
to  it  describes  the  character  of  the  volume  well,  on  the  whole,  but 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  convey  in  any  title  the  whole  scope 
of  Mr.  Bourne's  inquiries,  which,  as  all  members  of  the  Society  are 
aware,  include  discussions  on  the  wine  duties,  the  drink  question, 
the  silver  question,  colonisation,  besides  those  matters  with  which 
his  name  is  more  especially  connected,  such  as  the  growing  prepon- 
derance of  imports  over  exports.  The  introduction  to  the  book  is 
new,  and  throughout  additions  have  been  made  whenever  events 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  article  have  rendered  illustration  or 
explanation  necessary  or  desirable.  In  the  introduction  ]\Ir.  Boui-ne 
has  concisely  described  what  the  contents  of  the  volume  are,  and 
we  therefore  propose  to  quote  some  passages  from  it,  as  being  the 
best  possible  description  of  the  author's  intentions. 

"  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  following  pages  may  be  ranged 
under  three  heads :  the  progress  of  our  trade,  the  increase  of  our 
population,  and  the  supplies  of  food  which  our  commerce  procures 

for  our  people  to  consume The  remai'kable 

development  of  trade  in  both  directions  during  the  twenty  years  of 
its  greatest  prosperity,  1854-74,  forms  the  subject  of  the  second 
paper,  that  on  '  The  progi'ess  of  our  Foreign  Trade,'  read  in 
1875 ;  its  predecessor,  that  on  the  '  Official  Trade  and  Navigation 
Statistics,'  having  given  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
returns  from  which  the  particulars  of  this  pi'ogress  were  derived. 
It  was  then  that  the  phenomenon  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
in  the  quotation  on  the  title  page,  that  of  the  '  Gi'owing  Prepon- 
derance of  Imports  over  Exports,'  was  brought  to  view  in  No.  Ill 
paper  of  1876  bearing  that  title.  It  wall  be  seen,  however,  from 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  previous  paper,  and  still  more 
from  the  notes  on  p.  2o3,  that  at  a  still  earlier  date  (1873)  the 
analysfs  to  which  the  trade  returns  had  been  subjected,  led  to 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  rapid  rise  in  our  imports  was  altogether 
compatible  with  the  prosperity  of  trade  when  unaccompanied  by  a 
corresponding  expansion  in  that  of  our  exports  ;  and  from  this 
arose  the  attempt  in  that  paper,  not  so  much  to  give  the  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon,  which  after  its  reading  was  in  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre's  opinion  still  needed,  as  to  state  plainly  the  circumstances 
of  our  trade,  in  order  that  its  conditions  might  be  properly  inves- 
tigated      The  last  paper  to  be  mentioned  in  this 

section  is  No.  X,  '  On  the  Silver  Question,'  in  which,  besides 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  production  and  prices  of  the 
precious  metals,  it  was  maintained  that  there  had  been  neither  such 
an  appreciation  of  gold  as  to  account  for  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
nor  such  a  scarcity  of  the  superior  metal  as  would  either  consider- 
ably enhance  its  value  or  impede  trade  transactions 
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There  is  no  room  for  questioning — whatever  may  be  inferred  from 
it  as  to  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  trade  or  manufactures — that 
the  cause  of  this  continuous  balance  exists  in  the  '  Increasing 
Dependence  upon  Foreign  Supplies  for  Food,'  the  details  of  which 
are  put  forward  in  paper  No.  IV,  compiled  early  in  1877  .... 
In  paper  Xo.  VI,  '  On  the  Growth  of  Population,  &c.,'  1877,  it 
was  sought  to  be  shown  that  up  to  the  date  when  the  paper  was 
written,  there  had  been  no  inci'ease  outstripping  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence produced  at  home  or  procurable  from  abroad  in  exchange 
for  our  manufactures.  In  No.  XII  the  '  Social  Aspect  of  Trade 
Depression  '  as  the  statistics  of  the  several  members  were  affected 
by  it  was  set  forth,  whilst  in  No.  XIII  the  necessity  for  extended 
colonisation  as  a  consequence  of  that  depression  was  contended  for  ; 
and  in  No.  XYI,  on  the  '  Finance  of  National  Insurance,'  the 
practicability  of  the  proposed  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
pauperism  was  investigated  from  a  financial  point  of  view." 

Forty-five  Years'  History  of  the  Tea  Trade  of  Great  Britain. 
Designed  and  compiled  from  Messrs  J.  C.  Sillar  and  Co.'s  Statistics 
by  R.  R.  Mabson,  F.S.S.     (Published  by  J.  C.  Sillar  and  Co.) 

Mr.  R.  R.  Mabson's  chart  of  the  tea  trade  supplies  a  diagram 
showing  for  each  year  since  1835  the  average  monthly  home  con- 
sumption of  tea,  the  equivalent  number  of  months'  supply  in  bonded 
warehouse  (export  deliveries  also  included),  the  course  of  price  of 
'■  sound  common  congou,"  and  since  1859,  the  average  monthly 
consumption  of  Indian  tea.  The  chart  is  very  well  designed,  and 
will  be  of  considerable  use  to  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  as  well 
as  to  economists.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  px-esent  con- 
dition of  the  trade,  as  shown  by  the  chart,  is  the  smallness  of  the 
stock  held  in  recent  as  compared  with  former  periods. 

Album  de  Statistique  Grapliique  {Ministers  des  Travaux  Puhlics ; 
Direction  des  Cartes,  Plans,  et  Archives  et  de  la  Statistique  Graphique). 
1880. 

This  very  remarkable  volume  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1880.  It  deals  with  the  railways  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion in  France,  and  consists  of  sixteen  cartographic  diagrams.  The 
Bureau  de  Statistique  Graphique  was  in  1878  commissioned  to  prepare 
each  year  a  collection  of  maps  showing  in  the  graphic  form,  the 
statistical  documents  relative  to  the  movements  of  passengers  and 
goods  on  all  classes  of  means  of  communication  and  at  the  seaports, 
and  relative  to  their  construction  and  working. 

We  gather  from  the  notice  at  the  commencement  of  the  work 
that  it  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved.  The  former  volume 
only  contained  twelve  plates,  of  which  eight  were  of  small  dimen- 
sions, while  the  present  work  is  furnished  with  sixteen,  all  of  a 
large  size.  "  As  in  the  Album  of  1879,  these  plates  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  categories ;  those  in  the  one  set  deal  with  the  facts 
of  a  single  working  year  (such  as  the  annual  toimage),  and  under 
the  name  of  phuiches  de  fondation  will  be  reproduced  every  year, 
in  order  to  admit  of  a  comparison  being  made  of  the  facts  of  the 
same  order  over  a  period  of  time ;  the  othei's,  on  the  other  hand, 
express  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  accumulated  facts  (such  as  the 
cost  of  the  first  construction  of  railways),  and  are  therefore  conve- 
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niently  reviewed  at  longer  intervals."  Of  the  sixteen  plates,  twelve 
are  "  band  cartograms."  They  may  be  divided  into  four  groups. 
First,  three  cartograms  showing  the  tonnage  carried  on  the  railways, 
canals,  and  national  roads  ;  second,  three  cartograms  relating  to  the 
receipts  of  the  railways,  showing  the  gross  receipts  at  various 
stations  all  over  France,  gross  receipts  per  kilometre,  and  net  receipts 
per  kilometre ;  third,  four  cartograms  relating  to  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  "technical  conditions"  of"  railways  and  canals,  that  is  in 
the  case  of  railways  the  minimum  radius  of  curves  and  the  maxi- 
mum incline,  as  well  as  the  number  of  lines  open,  in  the  case  of 
canals,  the  number  of  locks,  &c. ;  fourth,  three  plates  relating  to  the 
various  means  of  communication  open  in  Paris,  railways,  tramways, 
omnibuses,  and  steamboats.  There  are  also  two  other  plates  showing, 
first,  the  extent  of  rail,  canal,  and  road,  open  in  each  department, 
and  second,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  national  roads.  Finally, 
there  is  a  plate  showing  the  growth  of  the  railway  system  in  each 
of  the  principal  countries  from  1830  to  1878. 


XI. — Additions  to  the  Lihrary. 
Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  Z\st  December,  1880. 


By  whom  Presented. 


Argentine  Confederation.     Buenos  Aires,  Movimiento  "1 

de  la  Poblacion  de  la  Ciudad  de,  durante  el  alio  187'J.  >  Statistical  Bureau 
52  pp.,  imp.  Svo J 


Austria  and  Hung-ary — 

Statistisches  Jabrbuch  fiir  1877.  Heft  vii  (2'«  abth.)'1 
Landes  und  Grundentlastungs-Fonde,  Dortirte  Poli-  [ 
tische  Fonde  fiir  Zwecke  des  Cultus  und  Unterrichts  [ 
Greraeinde  Hausbalt.     Imp.  Svo.      Wien,  1880  J 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ungarn,  1878,  S"  Jahrgang.^ 
Heft  vi.  Das  Communieationsvvesen.  103  pp.,  | 
roy._4to.     Budapest     [>  "^"^ 

Hivatalos  Statistikai  Kozlemenyek.  Magyarorszag  I 
Vasutai.     1878-Ban.     xxvii  and  171  pp J 

Oesterreichisch-Ungarisclie  Sparcassen-Zeitung.     Ci 
rent  numbers.     Folio.     Wien    


Imperial  Central  Sta- 
tistical Commission 


The  Roval  Statistical 


The  Editor 


Belgrium — 

Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  Statistique  Demographique"^ 
et  Medicale.      Annee  xi,  Nos.  37 — 50,  1880.      ImjD. 
Svo.     Bruxelles    

Ecoles,  Inspection  Hygienique  et  Medicale  dans  les. 
31  pp.,  imp.  Svo.     Bruxelles 

Hygiene  du  Premier   Age.     Conseils   aux   Meres   de  [>  Dr.  Janssens 
Famille.     7  pp.,  12mo.     Bruxelles,  1880    

De  la  Police  des  Mceurs.    32  pp.,  Svo.    Bruxelles,  1880 

Variole,  Propbylaxie  Administrative  eontre  la  Propa- 
gation des  Maladies  Contagieuses,  et  specialment  de 
la.     24  pp.,  plates,  imp.  Svo.     Bruxelles,  1880  ^ 
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Belgium — Confd. 

Ville  de  Bruxelles — 

Hygiene  Scolaire.     8  pp.,  12mo 1 

Kapport  fait  au  Conseil  Commvuial.     165  pp.,  8to.  >  Dr.  Janssens 
18S0  J 

China — 

Imperial  3Iar/fiine  Customs — 

I.  Statistical  Series — 

No.  2.     Customs  G-azette,  April — June,  18S0 " 

No.  3.     Returns  of  Trade  at  tlie  Treaty  Ports  for 

1879.     Part  2.     Statistics  of  the  Trade  at  each 

Port.     21st  issue,     vii  and  291  pp t>    tx    i.   t?        oi, 

TT    Oi.  i.-  4.-    1  £3     ■  L  I*"  Hart,  Esq.,  Shar- 

II.  Statistical  Series —  >        ,    •  ^ 

No.  2.     Medical  Reports  for  the  Half-year  ended  ° 

30th   September,    1879.      18th   issue,     vi   and 
82  pp.,  plates,  maps,  and  plans,  4to.     Shanghai, 

1880  __ 

Judicial  Torture,  with  extracts  from  a  Chinese  Gazette,  1  ^        •    p  -p 

1879.  1  sheet,  folio    J  -^^^"*  ^^^"^J'  -^^l- 

Denmark.     Nationalokonomisk     Tidsskrift,    Bind    15,  "I   The  Danish  Political 
Hefte  10,  11,  uud  12.     8vo.     Kjobenhayu,  1880    J       Economy  Society 

Eirypt — 

Commerce  Exterieur,  Bulletin  du.    2*  Trimestre,  annee" 

1880.  4to.     Caire  

Le  Commerce  Exterieur  de  I'Egypte  pendant  I'annee 

1879.     98  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Le  O'aire    ._ }■  ""^'f^'statisTics 

Canal  de  Suez,  Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  la  Navigation 
par  le.  1"=  annee.  Nos.  1  and  3,  a  Septembre,  1880. 
Roy.  4to.     Caire _ 

France — 

.           ■      di-  f  f          TIC"  Do          '      TooA    r  The  Ministry  of  A  £rri- 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  France.  3*  annee,  1880.  I           ,^          •    ,   ^ 

..,..„       ^  .         „          T^    ■  '             <       culture   and  Com- 

xxu  and  oo9  pp.,  imp.  8yo.     Pans    

'^  ^  '       ^  I      merce 

Demographic   Internationale,  Annales  de.      4*  annee.  "1   -p,      *    n 

No.  14.     Juin,  18S0    J  ^'^-  ^-  '-^^^^^^ 

Ministere  des  Finances.     Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  del 

Legislation  comparee.     Octobre  et  Noyembre,  1880.  >  M.  A.  De  Foyille 

Syo.     Paris J 

Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics.     Album  de  Statistique^ 

Graphique,    Juillet,    1880.        16    maps,    imp.  4to.      jji^jst^^    ^f    Public 

I^aris y      ^York3 

Ministere  des  Trayaux  Publics,  Bulletin  du,  Juin —  | 

Septembre,  1880.     8vo.     Paris J 

Economiste  Fran9ais,  L'.    8*  annee.    Current  numbers.^ 

Folio.     Paris    t 

Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle —  i  mi^    VA'tn 

Partie  Litteraire,  tome  xxix,  Nos.  4  et  5,  1880   f 

„      Technique,  tome  xxx,  Nos.  9,  10,  et  11,  1880.  | 

8vo.     Paris  J 

Societo     de    Statistique     de    Paris,    Journal    de 

Octobre,    Novembre,    et    Doceinbre,    1880.       Svo.  \-  The  Society 

Paris 


The  Director- General 


Ivo.  V 
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Donations. 


Bv  wliom  Presented. 


Germany — 

Monatshefte  zuv  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Eeichs.  Band  "I 
xliii,  Hefte  8,  9,  und  10,  1880.     4to.     Berlin J 

Beelin.  Yeroffentlichiingen  des  Statistischen  Bureaus  "l 
der  Stadt ;  Ehesehliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbefalle  > 
und  Witteruug,  &c.    Current  numbers.    4to.    Berlin  J 

FEANKFrET-A/M.     Beitrage  zur  Statistik  der  Stadt.  J 
5«»  Heft,  3'"  Band,  4to.     1880    1 

Jaliresbericht  iiber  die  Verwaltung  des  Medicinal-" 
wesens,  die  Krankenanstalten  und  die  Oeffent- 
lichen  G-esundlieitsverhaltnisse  der  Stadt.  Jahr- 
gang  xxiii,  1879.     iv  and  220  pp.  8vo _ 


Imperial   Statistical 
Office 

Statistical     Bui'eau 
of  BerHn 

FrankfortGeographi- 
cal  and  Statistical 
Society 

The  Medical  Society, 
Frankfort 


Hambueg — 

Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1879 


230  pp.,  4to 

Hamburgisclien     Staats.       Heft 


Bureau      of 
Statistics 


Trade 


Statistik     des 

160  pp.,  4to.     1880 
PettssiA. —  Preussische  Statistik 

Industriezweige  rom  1.  December,  1875.     (No.  41)...."^ 
Die    Dampfkessel   und  Dampfmaschinen,    1877-78. 

(No.  53.)     Plates I 

Ergebnisse  der  Meterologischen   Beobaclitungen  in  ! 

1879.     (No.  54)    r 

Die   Sterbefalle   nach    Todesursachen    und   Alters- 

klassen  der  Gestorbenen  unddie  Verungliickungen 

und  Selbstmorde  waherend  1878.     (No.  55.)     4to.J 

Italy— 

AHari  Penali,  Statistica  delgi,  per  1876.      Ixviii  and^ 
273  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Roma 

Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1880.  Num.  27.  Atti  della 
Commissione  Consultiva  per  i  Provvedimenti  da 
Prendersi  contro  la  Fillosser.  Num.29.  Ordiuamento 
dell'  Istituto  Forestale  di  Yallombrosa.    8to.    Roma. 

Annali  deW  Industriae  del  Commercio,  1880.  Num.23. 
Sul  Lavoro  dei  Fanciulli  e  delle  Donne  nelle  Indus- 
trie. Num.24.  II  Morimento  Artistico — Industriale 
in  Inghilterra,  nella  Francia  e  nel  Belgio.     8vo 

Annuario  del  Ministero  delle  Finanze  del  Regno 
d'ltalia  pel  1880.  xxvii  and  1137  pp.,  diagrams  and 
maps.     8vo.     Roma    

Antropologia,  Critica  e  Riforma  del  Metodo  in,  fon- 
date  sulle  Leggi  Statistiche  e  Eiologiche  dei  Yalori 
Seriali  e  suU'  Esperimento  per  il  Prof.  Enrico 
Morselli.     178  pp.     8to.     Roma,  1880    

Atti  Parlamentari.  XIV  Legislatura-Prima,  Sessione 
1880.  Camera  dei  Deputati  N.  viii  (Documenti)  Un- 
decima  Relazione  sulla  Amministrazione  dell'  Asse 
Ecclesiastico  per  I'anno  1879.    157  pp.    4to.     Roma 

Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  Alcuni  dei  princi- 
pali  Prodotti  Agrari.     Current  numbers.     Imp.  8vo. 

Bollettino  Mensde  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti  degli 
Istituti  d'Emissione.  N.  7,  8,  e  9.  Anno  xi.  Imp. 
8vo.     1880 '... 

Bollettino  Bimestrale  delle  Situazioni  dei  Conti. 
N.3,  Annoxi.     Imp.  8vo.     1880 J 
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J       Customs 
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Bureau  of  Prussia 
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Italy — Contd. 

Bollettino  Bimesfrrale  del    Eisparmio.     N.  4,  Anno  t.~) 
Imp.  8to.     1880 

Bollettino  cli  Notizie  Conimerciali.  N.  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18  e  19,  Anno  ii.     Imp.  8vo.     1880 

Bollettino  Consolare.  N.  8,  9  e  10,  Anno  xvi.  8to. 
1880 ... 

Finanze,  Ministero  delle.  Statistica  del  Commercio 
Speciale  di  Importazione  e  di  Esportazione  dal 
1°  Gennaio  al  30  Guigno,  1880.  18  pp.,  4to. 
Roma 

Importazione  e  di  Esportazione,  Statistica  del  Com- 
mercio Speciale  di,  dal  1"  Gennaio,  al  30  Settembre 
1880.     18  pp.,  4to.     Eoma    

Navigazione  nei  Porti  del  Eegno,  Movimento  della. 
Parte  Prima  e  Appendice.  Anno  xix,  1879.  Eojal 
4to.     Eoma 

I  Partiti  Politic!  alle  Elezioni  Generali  dell'  anno  1880. 
Appuuti  di  Statistica  Elettorale  con  Carta  Grafica. 
61  pp.,  8vo.     Eoma 

Penstone,  dei  Criteri  Matematici  per  formare  Tavole 
di  Coefficienti  di.  26  pp.,  plates,  imp.  8to.  Eoma. 
1880  

Popolazione.  Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile.  Anni 
1862-78.  Introduzione  con  Confronti  di  Statis- 
tica Internazionale.  cccxliv  pp.,  roy.  4to.  Eoma, 
1880  

Sordomuti  in  Italia,  Gli  Istitutie  le  scuole  dei.  69  pp., 
roy.  4to.     Eoma.     1880 _ 


Director  -  General  of 
Statistics 


Rivista  Europea.     Eivista    Internazionale.     Vol.  xxi, 

3  e  4  ;  vol.  xxii,  1 — 4,  imp.  8vo.     Firenze.     1880 
Societa     ItaUana    d'lgiene,  Giornale    della.     Ciu'reut  1    mi      o     ■  ^ 

numbers.     8vo.     Milano    i  ^ 


'  j  The  Editor 


Netherlands — 

Statistiek   van  den  Loop   der   Bevolking   over   1878.^ 

84  pp.    1880 

Sijdragen  tot  de  AJgemeene  Statistiek — 

Sterftetafelu  over  1840-51,  1850-59,  1860-69.     1878 
Bevolking,  Opperolakte.  Jaargangl876.  Aileveringl. 

1880  I 

Phvsieke  en  Intellectuele  Toestand  der  Bevolking.  )■ 

jaargang  1877.     Afl.  II.     1880    

Loop  der  Bevolking  Jaargang,  1877.  Afl.  III.    1880 
Opbrengst  der  Direete  Belastiugen.     Jaargang  1876 

Afl.  IV.     1880 

Toepassing  van  het  Stoomwczen  op  de  Nijverheid. 

Jaargang  1877.     Afl.  V.     1S78 

Statistiek  der  Gcboorten  en  der  Sterfte  naar  den  Leef-" 
tijd  en  de  oorzakeu  van   den    dood   in    Nederland, 

April,  May,  and  June,  1880   

Staatkundig  en  Staathuishoudkundig  Jaarboekje  voor  > 
1850-76  and  1880.    28  vols.     Also  an  Alpbabetiscli 
Register  op    de    25    Jaargangen    1849-73.        12mo. 
Amsterdam   J 


The      Netherlands 
Legation 


The  Statistical  So- 
ciety of  the  Nether- 
lauds 
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Netherlands — Contd.  fTlie    Association    of 

Sterfte-Atlas  van  Neclerlandorer  1860-74.    12  diagrams  J       Jjj®  tli"^^Adv^'"^n -- 

with  tables.     Amsterdam,  1879 1  ,       ~    {r'\*^^^''i 

I        ment    ot    Medical 

1^      Science 

Portug-al.    Sociedade  Geographia  de  Lisboa,  Boletim  da.  1   rpi     o     •  (. 

Fundada  em  1875.  2i  serie,  No.  1.  40  pp.,  8vo.  1880  J      ^  isociety 

Spain.     Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid,  Boletin  de  la.  "I 

Setiembre,  1880.     8vo.     Madrid  J  " 

United  States — 

Agriculture,  Department.     Monthly  Reports  upon  the  "1   The  Commissioner  of 

Condition  of  Crops.    1880 J       Agriculture 

Bureau  of  Education  (Circulars  of  Information)  — 
No.  2,  1880.     Proceedings    of    the    Department   of^ 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  meeting  at  Wasliington.     1880  

No.  3,  1880.     Legal  Rights  of  Children  \  The  Bureau 

The  Indian  School  at  Carlisle  Barracks    

Vacation  Colonies  for  Sickly  School  Children | 

Progress  of  Western  Education  in  China  and  SiamJ 
Burpau  of  SfaHstics — 

Imports,    Exports,    Immigration,  and    Navigation,"^ 
Quarterly   Report   to  30tli  June.  1880.       No.   4.  ! 
Summary  Statement  of   the  Imports  and   Exports,  !  Joseph  Nimmo,  Esq., 

July,  August,  and  September,  1880.    4to |       juu. 

Foreign  Commerce,  for  August,  1880.     1  sheet,  8vo.  j 

Washington J 

Congressional    District   Vote  for   1878.      A  map    of.  "I   Messrs.  Triibner  and 

Boston,  1880     J       Co. 

Surgeon-General    of    the    Marine    Hospital    Service,  1 

Annual  Report  of,  for  1880.     218  pp.,  8vo.     Wash-  >•  The  Surgeon-General 

ington    J 

Indiana. — Statistics  and  Geology  of  the  State,  First") 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of ,  1879.    514  pp.,  >  The  Department 

cloth,  8ro.     Indianapolis    J 

Peotidence — 

Deaths  in  the  City,  during  October,  1880.     1  slieet  ....The  City  Registrar 
Rhode  Island. — Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in")   American   Statistical 
the  City,  for  1879.     No.  18.     88  pp.,  8ro J       Association 

Bankers' Magazine.     Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  vol.  xv.     1880.1  tii     -^^^■^ 
Q          TVT     ^x-    1  !  T^tie  Editor 

8vo.     New  lork  J 

Franklin    Institute,     Philadelphia,    Journal    of    the,!   m     t     ,-,    i^ 
11          AT       ^    r         1  <^      lour,      o  r  -Ihe  institute 

vol.  Ixxx,  i\os.  4,  5,  and  6.     1880.     8vo | 

Medical  Herald,  The,  Louisville.    Vol.  ii,  Nos.  17 — 20.  "|   m     -r^  t, 

1880.     8vo I  Tlie  Editor 

Western,  The,  new  series.  No.  6,  1880,  8vo.    St.  Louis....  „ 


India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — 
Cyprus — 

Combined    Sanitary  Districts   in  Craven.  Reports  for"] 

1879.     Folio.     Settle {.^     -p  w  "R 

Report  by    Her   Majesty's    High    Commissioner   for,  [   ^^'-  ^  ■  ^^  •  -t>arry 
1879.     iv  and  345  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Loudon J 
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India,   Colonial,   and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Falkland    Islands.  —  Laws    and   Ordiiuiuces    of    the,  "1   J.     "Wriglit    Collins, 
1853-72.     90  pp.,  cloth,  folio J       Esq.,  J.P. 

India,  British — ■ 

Maritime  Trade  of  British  India  with  other  Countries,  "1   The  Indian  Govem- 

Eevie-n- of  the,  for  1879-80.     47  pp.,  folio.    Calcutta/       meut 
Railways,  Eejiort  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1    j   yx  ^-^^ 

Council  on,  for  1879-80.    74  pp.,  map,  folio.   London  J      '  "'     ^^" 

Statistical  Abstract  relating  to,  from  1869-70  to  1878-79. 1    r^j^^  India  OfBce 

14th  number,  155  pp.     8to.     London J 

Trade  and  Narigatiou,  Montlily  Accounts  of.     Cm-rent  1  The  Indian  Govern- 

numbers.     8vo.     Calcutta J       ment 

Bengal,  Asiatic  Society  of — 

Proceedings,   Nos.   4,    5,   and   fi,   April,  May,  June"] 

Journal,  extra  number  to  Part  1  for  1878.  Vol.  xlix,  V  The  Society 
Parts  1  and  2,  No.  1, 1880.  Plates.     8vo.     Calcutta  J 

Jamaica.     Births  and  Deaths  registered  in.  Report  of"| 

the  Registrar-General  on  the,  to  30th  September,  1879.  >  Registrar-General 
44  pp.,  folio J 

New  South.  "Wales — 

Statistical  Register  of,  for  1879.    vi  and  323  pp.,  folio.  1 

Sydney  J  " 

Statistical  Return  showing  the  Relative  Positions  andl 

Aggregate  Importance  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  |>  E.  G.  Ward,  Esq. 

at  the  close  of  the  year  1879.     1  sheet.     Sydney   ...J 
Vital   Statistics,  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Repoi't  fromT 

the  Registrar-General  on,  1879-80.    2  copies,  59  pp.,  >  Registrar -General 

folio.     Sydney J 

.      ,1                  «    ,  r  Agent     General    for 

Another  copy  of  above    |     -^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Sydney  and    Suburbs,  Registrar-General's   Report  on"] 
'  the  Tital  Statistics  of.      June,  July,   and  August,  >  Registrar-General 
1880.     Folio     J 

New    Zealand.       Friendly    Societies.       Third    Annual  "I 

Report,  by  the  Registrar  of.     Folio J  " 

Queensland — 

Vital  Statistics,  1879.     Twenty-ninth  Annual  Repoi-t 

from  the  Registrar-General.     Also  a  Report,  with 

plates,  on  the  Earth-Closet  System.    Folio.    Brisbane 
Supplement  to  the    Government   Gazette    (containing 

Vital  Statistics).     (Current  numbers.)     1880.    Folio. 

Brisbane    J 

South  Australia — 

Woods   and    Forests      Report   for    1879-80.     42  pp.,  |  ^^  ^liief  Secretary 

plates,  loho.     Adelaide   J 

Annual    Report   of    the   Soutli    Australian    Institute,  1    rpi     Institute 

1879-80.     16  pp.,  8vo.     Adelaide J 


Tasmania 

latistics 
folio,     llobart 


Statistics  of   the  Colony  for  1879.     xxx  and  216  pp.,  1   -g   q  Nowell  Esq 
Town J       ■     ■  »       4- 
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India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Tasmania,— Co  Hid. 

Mercury,  The.     Nos.    5,992,    6,023  and  6,047,   l^SO.T   rpj^^  j,^^.^^^. 
Folio.     Hobarfc  Town J 

Victoria  — 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1879.     16  pp.,  folio.     Mel- 1  m,    m  •  />  o        i 
,                                                              ^  ^  '  )■  The  Chief  Secretary 

bourne J  •' 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1879 — 

Part  IV,  Vital  Statistics,  &c 

„      V,  Law,  Crime,  &c 

„     VI,  Production.     Folio 

Mining  Surveyors  and  Eeiiistrars,  Reports  of  the,  forT    ht-    •  i        e  tit- 

the  Quarter'  ended  30th  June,  1880.     Folio |  ^^^^^^er  of  Mines 


Reinstrar  of  Friendly 
Societies 


Fairlamb,  Es 


United  Kingdom — 

Agricultural  Eeturns  of  Great  Britain,  with  Abstract"! 

Returns    for    the     United    Kingdom.      1880.      yii  \-  R.  GifPen,  Esq 

and  157  pp.,  imp.  8yo J 

Building    Societies    of    Great    Britain    and    Ireland.  "1 

Return  for  1879.     74  pp.,  folio J 

Friendly    Societies    Reports,    1878.      Industrial    and 

Provident  Societies,  and  Trade  Unions.     Part  2.     iv 

and  305  pp.,  folio.     1880  

Finance  at  the  end  of  tlie  Eighteenth  Century,  a  series  "I   tti  -vr  -vr  -r^, 

of  Tracts  on,  by  various  authors.  Cloth,  8vo.  London  J      '      "  '     ''^" 

Summary  of  Statistics  of  Railways,  for  1869,  1875-79.  \  ,tt 

York /  ^^  ■ 

Tea  Trade  in  Great  Britain,  Diagram  showing  for  each  T 

year  since  1835  the  average  montlily  home  consump-  V  R.  R.  Mabson,  Esq. 

tion  of  Tea.     London,  1880  J 

Ti-ade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Returns  of.    (Current!   n^^     t,       i    <?  m     i 

numbers.)     8vo. |  ^^'^  ^^^^'^  ^^  ^""^^^ 

England  and  Wales — 

Local  Government  Board,  Supplement  to  the  Eighth^ 
Annual  Report  of  the,  for  1878-79  ;  containing  the 
Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  1878.      xvi  and  i   ttv  p     ■,     -w 
348pp.,  plates  and  photographs,  imp.  8vo ''  ^-  ^^^'^^y'  -^®^- 

Municipality  of  London  Bill,  1880,  with  large  map, 
giving  Divisions,  &c.,  of  London.     Folio J 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  Quarterly  Return  of,]  The  Registrar-Gene- 
in  England.  Marriages,  to  June,  1880  ;  Births  and  V  ral  for  England 
Deaths,  to  September,  1880.     No.  127.     8vo J       and  Wales 


Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin  and  in  several  large 
towns.  Weekly  Returns  of,  with  a  Quarterly 
Summary.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo 

Scotland — 

Birtlis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal" 
towns,  Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns  of.  (Ciu-rent 
numbers)   

Quarterly  Return,  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  to 
September,  1880.     8vo.     Edinburgh    


The  Registrar- Gene- 
ral for  Ireland 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral for  Scotland 
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Scotland — Contd. 

Glasgow. — Remarks  by  Medical  Officer,  to  accompany 
Mortality  Tables  of  the  City,  for  the  Quarter  ending 
30th  June,  1880.    Bvo 

Authors,  &c. — 

Abdue  Eahman  (Spid,  F.S.S.,  F.E.C.I.).  Anl 
Address  to  the  Madrasah  Literary  Club,  in  Calcutta.  ^ 

19  pp.,  8to.     1880  J 

Atkinson  (Edward).  The  Railroads  of  the  United^ 
States  ;  their  effects  on  Farming  and  Production  in  (^ 
that   Country  and  in  Great  Britain.       Plans,  imp.  [ 

Bvo.     Boston,  1880 J 

Betan  (G.  p.,  F.G.S.).  United  States,  Primer  of  the 
Industrial    Geography    of    the.      104    pp.,    12mo. 

London, 1880    ! 

BouENE  (S.) .  Trade,  Population,  and  Food.  A  series 
of  Papers  on  Economic  Statistics,    xxvii  and  348  pp., 

cloth,  8vo.     London,  1880 

Beasset  (T.,  M.P.).      On   Work  and  Wages,  xvi  and^ 
296  pp.,  cloth,  crown  8vo.    1874 
„  British  Seamen.      399  pp.,  cloth, 

8vo.     1877     

„  Recent     Letters     and     Speeches. 

76  pp.,  8vo.     1879   

„  Wages  in  1873.     56  pp.,  Bvo 

„  The    PlimsoU    Inquiry.       38  pp., 

Bto.     1874    

,,  The  Advance  Note :  what  it  is, 
and  why  it  Ought  to  be  Abo- 
lished.    16  pp.,  8vo.     1875 

„  Co-operative  Production.     76  pp., 

8vo.     1874 

.,  Lectures  on  the  Labour  Question. 

336  pp.,  cloth,  Bvo.     187B  J 

Chaeles,  Fiest  Eael  of  LiVERrooL.  A  Treatise 
on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the  King. 

xii  and  295  pji.,  cloth,  Bvo.     London,  1880 

Del  Mae  (A.,  M.  E.).  Monograph  on  the  History  of 
Monev  in  China.  34  pp.,  plates,  Bvo.  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, "iSBl     

Dillon  (A.,  J. P.).      Suggestions  for  the  Continuous! 

Audit  of  Public  Accounts.   11  pp.,  Bvo.  London,  1880  J 

Fleming  (W".).      The  Index  to  our  Railway  System! 

and  our  Leading  Lines,  1879-80     J 

GuTHEiE  (Edwin).     The  Decimal  System  applied  to  ] 

Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures.     Bvo.     1880    / 

llECiOE'(James,  M.D.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.).     Handbook"^ 
of   New  Zealand.       112  pp.,  maps 
and  plates,  8vo.     W^ellington,  1S80  i 
„  Sydney     International      Exhibition,  j 

1879.     105  pp.,  maps,  and  plates, 

Bvo.     Wellington,  1880    J 

Hill  (Sir  Rowland,  and  George  Birkbeck).     The  Lifei 
of   Sir   Rowland    Hill    and    the    History    of   Penny  ^ 
Postage.     2  vols,     xxii  and  543  pp.,  x  and  494  pp., 
cloth,  plates,  Bvo.     London,  1880 


Dr.  J.  B.  Russell 


The  Author 


i 


J.  W.  Birch,  Esq. 

The  Author 

M.  Dillon,  Esq. 

The  Author 

The     Manchester 
Statistical  Society 

The  Author 


The   Familv   of    Sir 
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HoYLE   (W.).       Fifty  Years  of  Drinking  and  its  In-"] 

flueuce  upon  the  Wealth  and  Industrial  AVell-being  V  The  Author 

of  the  Nation.     12  pp.,  8to J 

HiJBBE-ScHLEiDEN  (D.  J.  U.).     Ueberseeisclie  Politik,  ] 

eine     Culturwissenschaftliche    Studie    mit    Zahlen-  >  „ 

bildern.     xiv  and  257  pp.,  8vo.     Hamburg J 

Lovely  (W.,  K.N.) .  "Wliere  to  go  for  Help."  GiTingl 

Pohce    Stations,    Fire    Engine    and    Fire    Escape  I 

Stations,  Hospitals,  Coroners,  &c.,  in  London,  with  |  " 

other  useful  information.     1880 J 

Say    (J.    B.).      National  -  Oekonomie,    YoUstandiges  "1 

Handbuch  der   praktisehen.     6   vols.     Cloth,    8vo.  \  F.  N.  Neweome,  Esq. 

Stuttgart.     1829  J 

Siemens  (C.William,  F.E.S.).    The  Smoke  Question.  "1  r^,      ,     , 

16  pp.,  plates,  8vo.    London,  1880 J   "^^^'^  -•^"'^""'' 

Westgarth    (W).      The    Silver    Question  :    Indian") 

Finance  DifQcultics,  and   the  "'Double   Standard"  I-  „ 

Remedy.    *i  pp.,  8vo.     London J 

Societies,  &c. — 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of.      (Current  numbers.)  1   mi     o     •  ^ 

8vo .  /  -Tlie  Society 
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Lawson  (Robert).  Remarks  in  discussion  ("Welton  on  English  Eates 
of  Mortality) .    •         .• 
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(63  per  cent.)  .  .  .  .  .  •  •.     .     .   " 
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primary  cause  ........ 
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"set  of  five  graphic  tables  in  illustration ;  crimes,  offences,  ignorance, 

savings  banks,  and  pauperism  .  .  .  .  .  • 
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Crime  in  relation  to  ignorance,  savings,  and  pauperism  [ignorance  haud-in- 
hand  with  crime,  but  the  other  relations  not  clear] .  .  .  . 

in  relation  to  sex  [Scotch  women  more  lawless  than  English  or  Irish]    . 

Character  of  criminals  ;  large  proportion  from  the  known  criminal  classes 

Proportion  of  acquittals  to  committed  for  crime  [larger  in  indictable  than  in 
summary  jurisdiction  offences]  .  .  .*  .  . 

Punishment  of  crime  :  proportion  of  fines  and  imprisonment  in  summary 
jurisdiction  ;  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  proportion  of  acquittals 

Punishment  of  death :  acquittals  large  in  cases  of  murder  (only  36  per  cent, 
convicted,  in  Scotland  in  1878,  75  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland  25  per  cent.)     . 

statement  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  capital  punishment,  the 

difficulty  ill  obtaining  conviction  in  consequence  of  it,  and  its  little  use  as 
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Comniitrncirt  to   prison  and  recommittals  [contamination  of  prisons?] 
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Conclusions:    improvement    in   character    of   crime;   desirable  changes  in 
English  character    ........ 
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tory  schools  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  .452-1 
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Giffen  (Robert) 
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fact;  objection  to  the  author's  supposition  that  more  persons  were  annually 
drawn  to  a  criminal  life        .......       458 
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Hamilton  (Rowland) 
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r    84-7 
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Reed  (Sir  C).     See  School  Board. 
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serial  tables,  1873-79 159 

divisional  fables,  1879 163 
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Rink's  "  Danish  Greenland,"  reference  to        .....      514 

Russia.     See  Population,  of  Russia,  1867-70. 
see  Population  of  the  Earth. 
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Shaw  (Captain).     See  Fires  of  London. 
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decrease  in  middle  age;  comparison  of  the  tables  with  those  of  Dr.  Farr; 
increasing  prospect  of  life  among  child-bearing  women  ;  probable  causes  of 
the  improved  vitality  among  children  ..... 

Bailey  (A.  H.) 

Disagreed  with  Mr.  Welton 's  conclusions,  and  thought  his  data  insufficient;  the 
result  of  liis  own  investigations  was  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  1840-70;  disturbing  element  of  emigration  in'calculat- 
ing  rates  of  mortality  ....... 

Doxsey  (Rev.  I.) 

Improvement  in  death-rate  in  females  compared  with  males,  and  difficulties 
attending  the  search  for  causes  of  the  increased  death-rate  of  the  latter 
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Walford  (Cornelius) 

The  fact  stated  in  the  paper  that  the  death-rate  up  to  25  had  lessened,  and 
beyond  that  age  much  increased,  particularly  amongst  males,  not  accounted 
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Humphries  (N.  A.) 
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beyond  dispute        ........ 
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dangerous  occupations  ;  the  improved  rates  among  females  from  use  of 
chloroform  in  child-births;  great  danger  to  mothers  of  male  births 

Paul  (H.  Moncreiff) 

No  circumstances  stated  in  the  paper  as  accounting  for  the  higher  mortality, 
but  the  tables  pointed  to  increase  in  brain  and  heart  diseases  as  probable 
causes  ......... 

Bourne  (Stephen) 

The  deferred  age  of  matrimony  among  males,  and  their  consequent  pursuit 
of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  the  probable  causes  of  the  increased  rate  of 
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